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ON SOME PAMPHYLIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


In an interesting paper which appeared in the Zeitschrift fur 
JSfumismatik , 1877, Dr. Friedlander has brought together some 
remarkable inscriptions on coins of some Pamphylian cities ; but 
it cannot be said that he has added anything to their elucidation 
beyond what had been already done by the late J. Siegismund 
in Curtius' Studien , vol. ix. p. 87. During the last few weeks 
before I left England, my attention was drawn to these and to 
the long inscription from Assarkeui, the ancient Silly on, which 
is given very inaccurately in Bockh, C. I. O., 1 and more correctly 
by Hirschfeld in the Monatsber. d. Berl. Ak. 1874, p. 714; and 
the following notes are the result of the conversations and cor- 
respondence which I had with Professor Sayce on the subject. 
Throughout the paper, Professor Sayce’s name will often recur, 
but it must be distinctly understood that even where his name 
is not mentioned, and where he might not agree with the views 
expressed, his suggestions have been used, and the whole might 
have been more justly, as it would doubtless have been better, 
written by him. 

I put forth the paper with much diffidence, as I have been 
obliged to write it without access to a good library, and am 
therefore obliged to trust to memory for a great many facts, and 
to want the additional light which good authorities would 
supply. Hence throughout the paper few references are given, 
and thes£ usually in general terms. Several times Ahrens’s 
articles in Philologus, xxxv. xxxvi., on the Cyprian Dialect are 
quoted as Ahrens, Cypr no clearer reference being possible. 

1 iii. 1160 sq. See also Bailie, Ed.), and Lebas, Voyage a^cheologique, 
Fasciculus Inscriptionum - , ii. 229, iii. 1377 (and p. 335). 

Kirchhoff, Studien &-c. p. 41 sq. (3rd 
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I. I begin with the inscription found on certain coins 
ZEAYWIYZ. These coins are thus described 1 — 

(1) Obv. Head of bearded warrior r. 

Rev. Male figure standing. Inscription. 

(2) Obv. Head of Apollo r. laureate. 

Rev. Zeus Aetophoros seated. Inscription. 

(3) Obv. Same. 

Rev. Thunderbolt. Inscription. 


They belong to about the third century B.c. According to 
Friedlander ( l . c.), they were at one time attributed to the town 
of Selge in Pisidia, and M. Waddington first rightly assigned 
them to Silly on. The coins of this city from a little before the 
Christian era generally bear the legend Zl AAYE.QN ; but the 
spelling varied very much in ancient times, as we have the 
forms itiXovov, '2vWiov, SvXecov, 2i)\\ov, and )\aiov. In the 
Sillyon inscription, line 3 (and probably line 1), we find the same 
adjective as on the coins in the form ZEAYV\IIOZ. A third 
form, XEAYWHYZ, must have been used, though I do not know 
that any instance of it has been preserved. Of the legend, the 
latter part, I1YZ, is found on the coins of Aspendus treated by 
Siegismund (l c.\ EZTF EAI I YZ, and has been rightly explained 
by Friedlander following him. The second I represents the Y 
sound developed after i before a vowel. In Lycian also after E, 
which denotes the Greek I, £ is inserted before a vowel. The 
original O of the termination sometimes becomes Y as in the 
Latin Second Declension, and thus IIYZ has been evolved from 
the regular Greek ending to?. 

There remains now only the \A to be explained. This 
symbol also occurs several times in the Sillyon inscription ; and 
its value has not as yet, so far as I know, been determined. It 
seemed to me at first that it must be a sound like the English 
u or w ; but Professor Sayce suggested more accurately that it 
had in many cases a syllabic value, which is, I think, quite 
certain. In the case before us it can represent only the w sound 
evolved after v before a vowel. The termination - to - has to be 
added to the stem ZeXou or 2e\v, and in the pronunciation of 


1 For the description of these and 
other coins I am indebted to Mr. Percy 


Gardner, on whose authority also I give 
the period to which they belong. 

B, 2 
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the country two parasitic sounds were developed after the u 
and after the i. One might expect that the parasitic sound 
should be indicated by F, which symbol also occurs in the 
Pamphylian inscription, and on this account Friedlander remarks 
that w cannot have the value here assigned to it. But it is not 
so unusual to find more than one symbol in one single alphabet 
to indicate the w sound in different situations. Thus we find 
in Lycian also that, besides the F, there is another symbol, 
)ic to which, when doubled, M. Schmidt assigns with un- 
doubted correctness the value uw. If it be argued that 
Schmidt considers F in Lycian to be a surd, like the English 1 , 
and that therefore another symbol was needed for the sonant in 
question, we may reply that Savelsberg ( Bcitr . z. Entzifferung 
der Lyh. Sprach-Denkm. p. 17) advances some strong arguments 
to show that F was in Lycian a sonant letter, and that there 
were three distinct symbols in Lycian to represent the English 
v or w } viz. : f, )ic which represents it only after itself in the 
combination uv, and Y, which represents it only in the combina- 
tions Ay a, eya, oya, Ayo, ava, iva , uva, and avu. This 
is not the place to inquire whether Schmidt or Savelsberg is 
right ; but on either supposition we have sufficient confirmation 
of the double symbol in Pamphylian. 

I shall try to show that in the Sillyon inscription a rule is 
followed in the use of v\. 

{1) We have the use already indicated, between v and 
a following vowel; the word %€\v\f\iY o$ probably occurs twice, 
lines 1 and 3. 

(2) It is often found before o ; in lines 14 and 17 it is used 
probably in the word Folkov, Pamphylian \\qucv . The close 
relationship of o and u makes this very natural. L. Meyer 
has shown that in Homer the digamma is preserved much more 
completely before o than before any other letter, which shows 
that in this situation it had a different and more decided value 
than in the other cases. It also occurs before o in HEWOTAIZ 
(lines 7 and 9), V\ot/c... (line 3). 

(3) It occurs in the combination AZ\/\TY (line 15) ; where, 
if the reading is correct, it must have a syllabic value. 

(4) It occurs in the words aShrcuo-i (lines 7 and perhaps 26) 

and air (line 21). There is abundant evidence 
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that some peculiarity in the pronunciation of the two diphthongs, 
av and ev, was common in the south-western parts of Asia Minor. 1 
We have in the Lycian bilingual inscription of Lewdisu aora 
and iaoT&v ; on a coin of Cnidus, E o/3cl\o for Ev/3ov\ov ; in the 
inscription from Mycale ( C I. G. No. 2909), aorol; in that from 
Priene (G. I. G. No. 2907), XectcoLs ; in that from Samos (see G. 
Curtius, Wesel . Program . 1873), eovoiav , raora, aorov , eaoroov, 
aoTofc, aorovs ; in the Carian inscription published by Mr. 
Newton in the appendix to his Essays on Art and Archaeology , 
abrcp ; and many cases might be quoted from Erythrse and 
Chios. 2 In this pronunciation the number of syllables remained 
the same, for in the Priene inscription Xeoxois is a spondee. 
The Ionic form c iuro?, usual in Herodotus, is probably closely 
akin, as I shall try to show. Savelsberg, who gives most of 
these instances, considers that the v (which must therefore, he 
argues, have retained its ancient value u , and not suffered the 
modification common in Greek) has passed into the closely akin 
sound o ; but long before I imagined that the intermediate step 
was afo, efo, and I think that the Pamphylian forms confirm 
this view. These must, according to the ideas here advanced, 
represent the English value aivutos, ewu-pra... ; and in the 
Ionic, Lycian, and Carian forms a very slight change resulting 
from the tendency to dissimilation produced aFo , efo, like the 
Latin voltus, &c., and finally ao } io ; while in Herodotus af 
became by an easy and common transition co. 

This parasitic W sound has a tendency to come in quite as 
much before as after the v to separate it from another vowel : 
and similarly the parasitic y is found both before and after 
an original v. Thus in modern Greek we have oyio? for oIo?, 
where of course y is pronounced y. No one will think it diffi- 
cult that aFo } eFo should make only a single syllable in pro- 
nunciation, if he looks at the way in which modern Greek runs 
together several vowels and semivowels into one syllable. 

While in Sillyon the two symbols seem to have been used 
side by side according to definite rules, we need not be surprised 
to find w employed in other parts of the country instead of 
F, i.e K in cases where the rules observed in the Sillyon inscription 
would lead us to expect f. This seems to be the case on 

1 The forms alluded to occur in other &c., but not so frequently, 
parts of Greece, e.g . , Amphipolis, Crete, 2 An instance from Delos, supra, p. 59. 
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II. The coins of Perga. On silver and copper coins struck 
after the time of Alexander we find a remarkable legend, 
V\ ANA L pAXnPE!IAX. The silver coins, which are larger 
and much clearer, bear on the obverse a sphinx seated, 
and on the reverse Artemis standing, holding wreath and 
sceptre. They belong to the second century B.c. Friedlander 
(l.c.) showed that the first letter of the legend is not M 
as it was formerly read, but N retrograde. The legend 
is obviously the name or a title of the goddess in the 
genitive case, just as we have on later coins of the city 
APTEMIAOZ nEPPAIAZ. The second part, nPEIIAZ, 
is certainly the genitive singular feminine of the adjective. 
The name of the city, Perga, is an adjectival form, which 
is also found with the superlative termination -ma- } as the 
name of a city or citadel : it is derived from the root bhargh , 
in Sanskrit brih , to raise or cause to grow great. 1 Hence the 
present participle is bharghant , in Sanskrit brihant , strong, 
high, thick. A shorter form of this is bhargha , which was at 
a very early time differentiated into the two forms preserved 
in modern German berg and burg . Corresponding to these we 
have in Greek 'irepya, nepyapia, and irvpyo : the sense of high 
or strong place remaining throughout. When the word irepya 
became a proper name, the adjective was formed from it by the 
suffix (; ya , or) ia, the latter of which Benfey (Gott. Abhandl. 
1870) has shown to be the more ancient ; the Greek form of 
the suffix is -to- ; and thus we should have the word irepyio. 
In the local pronunciation ep became pe, a change which was 
first discussed by Benfey, Ueber ri , ri, li, li im Orient und 
Occident , vol. ii., and afterwards by J. Schmidt in Indog . Voika- 
lismus. In modern Greek the change is frequent ; alongside of 
TTiKpo^y we find irpiKO 9 and UpiKo^dpovra^ as common epithets 
of the Angel of Heath; dSeA</> 09 , aSep<£c?, and aSpecfros, all 
occur. So in ancient Greek 'A^pohlrr] and ’A (popBira. Then 
the 7 between the two vowels was softened to y, a change 
which has become almost the rule in modern Greek. Thus we 
have the form 7 rpej/m, on the coin in the genitive singular 


1 In the case of roots containing 
a double aspirate, the consonants are 
liable to great alterations : see Kuhn 
on and on K^vravpos in Zft. f. 


vgl. Spr. vol. i.p.173, and Grassmann 
in vol. xii. Fick ( Vgl. Worth, vol. ii. 
p. 421) compares Tridos, mOdicvri, <piddKv 
nvvlia}- for <pvv$ a£, irvdfiTiy, $v6/x6s. 
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feminine, fl PEI I AZ, where the V is represented by the symbol I , 

as in ZEAY\AIIOZ. 

WANAi+>AZ must therefore be the genitive of the name 
or epithet of the goddess. is not unlike the Greek but 
to understand it in this value as Priedlander gives a hopeless 
word. In the Carian inscriptions the symbol Y occurs, and 
Professor Sayce had conjectured that there it has the value a a. 
When I saw this among his notes, it at once occurred to me that 
this was the value required on the coins of Perga : and in the 
ordinary Greek characters we have then the form Favdcrcras 
F Ipeyias, the 7 being pronounced as it would be in modern 
Greek. and Y occur as equivalent forms in the Phoenician 
alphabet. I believe that this symbol Y or Lp was used in the 
alphabets of Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia to denote a sibilant, 
which is not recognised in the Greek alphabet, though it was 
probably used by them at least in parts of the country. In 
Lycian the value of Y has been variously given. It is certainly 
near enough to the guttural series to be used in the combination 
YZZ or Y 1 1 with the value of the Greek £ . It cannot be the 
Greek k, which occurs in Lycian ; and Lassen, Sharpe, &c., were 
certainly wrong in taking it as T (see M. Schmidt, Vorstudien 
z. Entzifferung der Lyk. Spr. and Corpus of Lycian Inscr.). 
Schmidt himself assigned it the value kh : but in his Neue 
Lykishe Studien he publishes without comment a paper by 
Pertsch giving it a value between k and s, viz. the palatal 
sibilant, Sanskrit It is used once to correspond to the 

Greek £ in the name of Pixodaros, the Carian prince : on the 
other hand, the Greeks sometimes spelt this Carian name 
Ylt&eSapos, and a coin perhaps gives (see Pertsch, 

Z. c. p. 7 ). 1 

In the Cyprian dialect Ahrens Cypr. has shown that a similar 
sibilant existed. It occurs in the syllabary in conjunction with the 
vowels a, e, and u : but though this same symbol Y or 4 * 1 occurs 
in the syllabary, it is used for the dental sibilant, and other 
symbols are employed for the palatal sibilant. Ahrens has 
shown that this sibilant is used especially where in Attic aa 
would occur ; and it is in regard to the word Fdvacr&a that he 

1 It may be some confirmation of indicated about the Lycian symbol in 
Pertsch’s view that, long before seeing a letter to Prof. Sayce, and met with 
his paper, I expressed the idea here his complete approval. 
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first has occasion to speak of it. Now it is a well-known fact 
that aa in Greek has usually taken the place of a guttural or 
dental surd followed by Y ddaacov for Oatc-iayv , repeiaaeov for 
tcper-icov. So with the suffix Y a, or ia, we have avcucY a be- 
coming avaaaa. Now, it is certain that this combination k, Y 
sometimes retained more of its guttural character, and so we 
have Bok-Y a becoming So£a, and Sdtc-Ya for BXdfc-Ya, the Attic 
OdXaaaa, becoming Safa . 1 Many other cases occur where a 
similar variation between f and a points to the difficulty caused 
to the Greeks by this sibilant. Aiovvao? and Z cbvvvgos both oc- 
cur ; ThgeoSapo? and ThaeSapos have just been mentioned ; ef or 
itc has the dialectic forms 69 or ecrcr, &c. In Attic this sibilant 
disappeared entirely, and aa was there a sharp dental ; but in 
the south-west countries of Asia Minor, as in Cyprus, it 
remained in full power, and when the common Greek alphabet 
was adopted by them, they required a special symbol for it. 

These facts tell strongly in favour of Professor Sayce’s 
ingenious conjecture about the value of the Carian symbol, and 
constitute a new proof of the common origin of those alphabets 
of Asia Minor which were replaced by the Greek. 

Another form of the same symbol is T. It is found in the 
inscription from Halicarnassos published by Mr. Newton, Hist . 
Disc . No. 1, and on coins of Mesembria in the legends M ETA, 
METAMBPIANflN. In the inscription, a copy of which is 
not at hand, the symbol is used only in Carian names such as 
'OOaTdTtos, TlapvdTios : and it cannot be tan, which occurs in 
the ordinary form. Uavvaaais, and many other names in -aaai$ 
gen. -aaaios, are found in the Carian inscription quoted above 
from Mr. Newton’s essays. The T of the one inscription cor- 
responds to aa of the other. The sibilant in the name of the 
Thracian city had the same palatal value : cp. pbeaaos and 

/A6CT09. 


III. The results hitherto attained help us in some degree with 
the long inscription from Silly on. It is on a stone built into a 
church, and Hirschfeld remarks that, though the letters have 


1 Ahrens, in the passage referred to, 
has traced the history of this remark- 
able Epirote form. It is alluded to be- 
low, Silly on inscription, note on line 7. 


Fiek, in Bezzenberger’s Beitr. vol. i., 
explains S6£a as the tense stem of the 
weak aorist employed as a noun. I 
prefer Ahrens’ explanation as above. 
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been partly obliterated, the stone seems complete. I therefore 
assume (1) that we have the opening of the inscription in the 
first line; (2) that most of the lines are complete on the left 
side ; (3) that the long line 24 is nearly complete, and as the 
addition of two letters makes it run into the following line, .the 
number of letters to the line throughout the inscription is about 
45. So far as I know, Kirchhoff ( Gesch . cl . Gr. Alph.) is the 
only person who has published any detailed account of the 
inscription, and he has not advanced very far. Of the two 
symbols explained above, only one, V\ > occurs in this inscription. 

The alphabet used is as follows : — A B £ A E or 1 BFHas 
the aspirate, once as eta , 01 KAM ^XOnPITY<l> + 
and VV Symbols occurring once and probably imperfect are 
X, C and J. b is perhaps the old form of B, as in Lycian. 

Of the explanations proposed in the following notes, I am 
conscious that many are exceedingly doubtful ; but I have 
offered many suppositions in the hope that some happier wit 
may either be helped by them to reach the truth, or at least 
be warned against error. 

It is probable that Sillyon was, like Side and Aspendos, a 
Greek colony, though we do not know what was the mother 
city. In a barbarous country, where the Greek element was 
not strong, the speech of the colonists became very corrupt ; and 
Arrian tells us of the neighbouring city of Side that the dialect 
there spoken was unintelligible. 

The similarity to the modern Greek is often striking : but, as 
my acquaintance with the modern language is slight, I have 
refrained from mentioning any such analogy except where it 
was necessary to give support to the explanation proposed. It 
is interesting to find this advanced post of Hellenic civilisation 
in the midst of barbarous surroundings passing so early over 
the same path of change in respect of vocalisation that Greece 
itself afterwards more slowly traversed. At the same time we 
might expect to find in the inscription non-Greek words, and 
certainly there are many which I cannot explain ; but till the 
general character of the inscription is better ascertained, mere 
ignorance would not justify one in declaring words to be 
non-Greek. 

1 Unless 3BA in line 3 is a mistake of engraver or copyist. 
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With regard to the age of the inscription, Kirchhoff remarks 
(l. c.) that this can hardly be fixed. The fixed and regular 
writing shows that it is not very old. The style of the letters is 
almost exactly that of the Ionic alphabet used in the inscrip- 
tions at Abu Simbel ; hence any influence of the Ionic must have 
been exerted not later than the end of the seventh century b.c. 
But it is not certain that Sillyon learned the alphabet from 
Ionia ; it may have got it from Argos, as the neighbouring 
Aspendos was an Argive colony . 1 

Other considerations also, I think, mark the inscription as of 
no early date. In the first 'place, though the dialect is clearly 
Doric, I fancy that occasionally it shows traces of the influence 
of the Attic language and civilisation. And, secondly, the de- 
generation of the dialect has proceeded so far in the direction in 
which modern Greek or Romaic has altered that it is not easy 
to assign a very early date to the inscription. 

On the other hand, after Greek influence and literature had 
completely triumphed in Asia, it is probable that the public 
documents of such a city as this would be written in common 
Greek, or at least that the ordinary Greek language would have 
influenced it much more than is here the case. 

In the inscriptions on the coins of Perga the native dialect is 
retained till the second century B.C.; but in that century the 
common Greek seems to have established itself as the official 
language, and begins to be employed on the coins. In the coins 
of Sillyon there seems to be a gap between those of the third or 
second century B.c., with the legend in the native dialect, and 
those with the Greek legend, which begin not long before the 
Christian era; so that we are deprived of evidence from this 
side as to the period when the provincial dialect gave place to 
the cultivated dialect as the language of the educated class and 
of public documents. In this inscription the alphabet is 
probably in a fluctuating condition. Whether learned from 
Ionia, or from Argos, or perhaps from Corinth, the alphabet 
used in this state had retained the antique forms long after 
these had been modified all over Greece. But when this 
inscription was engraved, the usual Greek forms of the letters 

1 I have only an early edition of accordingly I quote from memory 
Kirchhoff, Gr. Alpk., in which he and a few notes made in the British 
does not mention Pamphylian ; and Museum. 
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were well known, and had in some cases established themselves 
almost completely. Thus E and B occur regularly, except in 
lines 2 and 3, where the old forms B and b are used. H, on the 
other hand, usually denotes the spiritus asper , but in one case at 
least it seems to be used as eta . It might therefore be safe to 
assert that the inscription dates between 300 and 150 B.c, 

As to the drift of the inscription, one or two passages 
might very well occur in an honorary decree ; but the greater 
part does not suit well with such an hypothesis. Professor 
Sayce conjectures “that certain individuals, fifteen years after 
a plague, have dedicated a statue to Apollo Pythios, who 
destroys noxious things, and that the community ratifies the 
deed, and settles the rites and ceremonies, processions, and the 
like, which have to be connected with the statue.” 

1. It is probable that the beginning of the inscription is 
intact, so that we must look for an invocation. A tel occurs as 
dative of Zeus, C. I. G ., Nos. 1869, 6832, and on the tomb of 
Midas the dative F ava/cret occurs ; so perhaps we may read — 

2u(z>) A tel A. (or A) /cal Ihyapoicrc. With Zeus A. and the 
holy (gods). 

A. may stand for alyioyjp, 'AXt®, or some other epithet. 
Zeus was one of the chief gods of Sillyon ; for on coins we 
sometimes find Zeus Aetophoros. 

In our inscription the diphthong ei is represented by E simply : 
but in the dative of the third declension the ei has a different 
character and origin from the ordinary Greek diphthong, and 
hence it appears here in a different spelling. At Ft, is also a 
possible reading. On the loss of the nasal before A it is suffi- 
cient to refer to Deecke, Siegismund, and Ahrens. 

Friedlander suggests that MATE may be the beginning of 
the name of Magydos, a city of Pamphylia ; but as is else- 
where the symbol for gamma, probably we should read M A F E. . A 
It may possibly begin an accusative case of a proper name, and 
the rest of the line might be read 

Het\e SeAvVU/y]# [/8a>Xa. 

2. YriAP, possibly the Attic virkp. After it the copy in 
Bockh, C. I. G. } reads KAI • A, &c. Comparing this with 

1 Bezzenberger has MATE . . . 
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Hirschfeld’s reading, we find the word Kai[a]apty <29 suggests 
itself, which would bring the inscription down to a very late 
date. Comparing the end of this line with line 21, we may 
read — 

air ev7rpa[t;la$. 

3. implies such a form as eI[\e]To. Cp. £/3o\d<r€Tv, 

line 8. With W compare ^oikvttoXls, line 14. The 
rest of the line is — 

/cal Ne\uV\^°? ^ a X • • • 

4 aira tcetcpapLevos £% imreFiY ai$ iroXi vai or iroXiv 

d[fieov. Ketcpafiivos from /cpatvco, ratified or consummated, or 
perhaps for /ce%p^/xez^o?. e£ with dative case is known in several 
Peloponnesian dialects. apuYe 9 seems to occur, line 19, as 

nominative plural ; here possibly the genitive occurs. 

5. SiYa 7 re(r)Se teal Sitca Fer[i]/(a) a7rv XipL7)$ (?) aa ... . 
A verb from aaoco occurs to our mind, — ‘has preserved our 
city for fifteen years from pestilence.' According to Curtius, 
XvfiT) and Xoifios are connected (though this connection is not 
favoured by Fick, and another is preferred in Van^ek) ; and 
here perhaps we have such a form in the gender of the one with 
the sense of the other. Or it is possible to take Xl/xt] in the 
sense of XvfJLrj. The v had already acquired the sound that it 
has generally in modern Greek ; and the word is spelt according 
to the sound. The double a is expressed only once, as Siegis- 
mund has shown to happen in the shorter Pamphylian inscrip- 
tions. The same rule holds sometimes in Lycian ; see Schm. 

sr. l. st. p. 9. 

SiYa with the parasitic sound. In modern Smyrniote Greek 
7 revre is pronounced, as the people of Sillyon evidently pro- 
nounced it, with the r made sonant and with a very faint 
sound of v ; and in some mouths the v disappears completely. 
fe 7 [t]>'a, no doubt Fhea became Ferta , as in severe Doric 
*T €09 becomes eV to 9 , though the general rule in Doric is that 
ea in this case is either left unchanged or contracted to rj (Ahr. 
Dial. Dor. §§ 23 and 30) : and then the parasitic sound was 
developed, airv for airb. 

G. baa Ka\ npbdFeaa 7 roaa. It seems probable that oaa and 
ir baa are correlative. iipbdFeaa seems third plural of the weak 
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aorist. We should expect the other spirant 2/ from a verb whose 
stem was originally r ipa- y a- ; but Ahrens has shown in various 
places (e.g. on Inscriptions from Olympia, in Philol. vol. xxxviii.) 
how F passes into y and i, and the reverse change is quite as 
easy. We find in modern Greek ^pdcraya as first singular im- 
perfect of ^pwcrTaa) for 'xpocrre a>, which shows to what changes the 
spirant in verbs in -aco was liable. Professor Sayce suggests 
that npaFe? is first person dual. 

7. a(v)0p(O7TOLai 7 T€pTipev l d^raiai HeV\oTeu?. Original 
vt in this inscription is written 8 ; here for original vd we have 
t. As Siegismund (/ 1 . c.) and Kirchhoff both point out, this form 
is quite certain, fl EPTI PEN I perhaps TrepirTjpeiv ev. It is in 
that case doubtful if the second E stands for e, rj, or eo (Ahrens, 
§ 37). The 7] was evidently pronounced as in modern Greek, 
and the word was spelt according to the sound. 7 rep for 7 rep l 
perhaps also in 26. HEV\OTAIZ for the Attic koprals: the 
genesis of this form is doubtful, just as it is hard to say whether 
ttotl was formed from 7 ropn or from Trpori. Probably the latter 
is the case, and there has been no loss of quantity ; then with 
the intermediate H e\]\poTf} we may compare epoTi 9 and epor?; 
of Hesychius. Similarly, in Baga, the Epirote form for OdXacraa , 
A or p has been lost. The root is rpa % or Opate, with the 
equivalent forms rap rapa Oapatc, or with X in place of p. 
Hence the noun QaXatc-ia and BaXtc-ia or 8Xatc-ia. Here also 
it is impossible to say what was the exact form that preceded 
8a1;a 3 whether BXaga or BdXga. Perhaps it might be better to 
take the form HeVV^rafc. The rough breathing is inorganic, as 
in HcYapoKTL. 

8. iftcoXdaerv a(v)8ptY &va Karaardcra^. (See note on 1. 13.) 
BrjXopai is the usual Doric form for ft ovXopai (Ahr. Dial. D. 
§ 19, 9). dvBpiY &va apparently the Attic dvBpidvra . 

9. paiFRi teal pReV dXrjn teal hf> He\Aora£[9 teal. I 
suspect that in the first letters is concealed a dative of a noun 
connected by teal with pReY aXfjrt, : translate ‘for his .... and 
magnificence both at the public festivals and . . . / pReYaXrjrc 
and pReYaXr 7 , line 23, are evidently forms of peyaXorTrjTt and 
peydXi 7 . Professor Sayce, who first observed this, also quoted 
the lengthening of a final short vowel in Homer before peya as 
illustrative of the initial pH. In fact, we have here a clear proof 
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of that rough pronunciation which, as Hartel (Horn. Stud .) 
contends, gives length to the syllable preceding. He maintains 
that this full and strong sound of p, A, v, p, was older than 
Homer, and had so far disappeared in his time as to require the 
verse-arsis to help it to lengthen the preceding short. With 
pHeY aXrjTt for fieyaXorrjTi , cf. Latin saluti for salvatati , derived 
from salva , Sanskrit sarva, Greek o'Afo?. We have here another 
instance of the weakness of gamma in Pamphylian ; just as in 
modern Greek it tends to pass into Y . [With paiFHi cf. Cypr. 
poov , Lat. rus .] 

10. 7 ra? p,av€TVs kcu pH e/a[A . . . ]tu<? /cal S[. . . , M avsivs 
is perhaps a proper name: it occurs on coins in the legends 
MENETYZEAYH'A and EAYH'AM EN ETYZ, where Kirch- 
hoff (as quoted by Friedlander, l. c.) takes eXvyfra for eyXvyfra, 
and understands MEN ETYZ as the name of the artist. In 
that case t ra<? cannot be the Greek adjective, ‘all.’ In the 
Movaetov published by the Evangelical School in Smyrna (7 rep. 
6'. page 30) are two short inscriptions found together at Narli- 
keui. One contains the word MoAecreos, the genitive of a well- 
known Lycian name. The other has the name ''Anrira*;. 

11. ttoXll imelXovTo [. , .] In the last word I 

give the form used by Kirchhoff. 

12. ratal /caivts . . . /careFep^ovro ica ... . /catvt occurs also 
lines 14, 17, and 23 : see note on 23. 

13. The last words evidently correspond to the Attic /cal 6 /3ow- 
Xopevos. Kirchhoff considers ficoXrjpews as the form here used. 
This would imply a present indicative corresponding to a 
supposed Attic form fiovXe°iLat } future ftovXrjaoptat ; cp. Lesb. 
c ptXrjpu , Att. (fuXeco . Perhaps EAY implies -ei / to, in which case 
we might possibly have /caOevro /cal ayCav eir), with y in dylav 
becoming t } i.e. y, as in nPEIIAZ, and EIE = etyrj. It is 
impossible to read EIE directly as eirj, since the diphthong et is 
in this alphabet given by the single symbol e ; but it is easy to 
understand 1 as the parasitic y developed after ei before a 
vowel. [Bezzenberger makes KaOrj^v the first word in the 
line.] 

14. [/i\atvt(v) \fooifcv 7roAi(v) Fe^ero). /caivt, see line 23. The 
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termination -ov becomes - v also in lapv , lines 22, 31. The half 
obliterated symbol between i toXl and is like the relics of 

a X, but line 24 seems to require the F before i^ercD. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the inscription is 
capricious in its spelling. In line 4 7 to\lv occurs, though per- 
haps v belongs to the following word, or the v is retained before 
a vowel. Translate 4 let him have a fcaivis, a house, a state/ 
which seems to give a good sense. With the other reading 
7roAt9 must be the nominative to 6%er&>, or else V\ oucvttoXl 9 
must be a compound and stand as the nominative. Kirchhoff 
understands at the end of the line 6 tea , in which case it is not 
easy to see what can be made of /cav ; kcu is given in G. I. G. 
The o in 6 is supported by the analogy of ZEAYVVHOX ; and 
we have then, line 13, v } the article with smooth breathing, 
and here 6 , the neuter relative with rough. On Kaivis see 
note 1. 23. 

15. ayXeadoy = aypeicrOco = alpelcrdoy with Kirchhoff seems 
a certain reading. 

16. SifcaarTrjpe 9 teal apyupwrat, put) i^dy(o(v)rc. dpyvpoTat , 
or more probably dpyvpwrai (so Kirchhoff), are possibly public 
officials like the apyupora/jilai under the empire at Athens, &c. 
0. I. G. No. 334, &c. 

17. airipcoTas tca(r)dav€Ta) Kaivi(y) Vy oucov 7 roAi(v). tca{r)- 

Oavero ) , Kirchhoff, and quite independently Professor Sayce ; 
here and line 27. In this line and 27 possibly we have 

rjTretpooTas. 

18. SiKa](TT7ip€$ Se /cal apyupSirai dvelav e[. . . . avelav 
third plural analogic aorist of dvhjfu. 

19. 8t[/c]aaTrjp€$ at the end is clear ; but several other Greek 
forms are certainly hidden in the earlier part, which some 
happier wit may discover. &€<fivare\aY co may be preposition 
and noun. apuYe 9 probably rjpets, in which the rough breathing 
is not original. OAY perhaps -ovto. 

20. Kirchhoff corrects A to A, and understands y evcovrac. 
At the end of the lines come the words of line 16, perj i^aycovrt. 
Hence HAIPE must be one word, though aipel seems unsuit- 
able here and inconsistent with the form in line 15. 
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21. -o(v)to afia TTjpiec /xHe .... S' dir evirpa\j;ia<$]. dfxa 
rrjpeet Professor Sayce suggests; five letters, or perhaps four, 
are lost. 

22 ]e<? irepl yepas Htyapv ye[y€v]r}Tai Kavi 0ea. irepl y 

though perhaps irep in line 26. H lYapv for lepov. /cavt, 
possibly a preposition ; perhaps nav in 14 is connected. 

23. Kal fJbHey d\7j tcaivt ? dfia Stifio?, afia. AIMOX, 
seems a certain explanation, given by Professor Sayce. We 
may perhaps understand, ‘let a great tcaivcs, both people and 
. . . . , be held ’ : about twelve letters are lost at the end, which 
might contain the lost noun followed by ecrrco. In Hesychius 
Prof. Sayce discovered the forms /catz/tra?, aSeXfovs r) aSe\</>a?, 
and fcaivLTa , dSeXfig. No doubt /catW is akin. Now just as 
< pparop €< ?, which must originally have meant brothers, came to 
denote the members of a (political or) religious brotherhood, 
and gave rise to cjyparpia as the name of that brotherhood, so 
perhaps it may have happened to fcdo-ts. The rough breathing 
/caiviraq implies a lost letter, probably sigma . We might sup- 
pose a fcatvis to be some sort of religious assembly, the members 
of which were called fcdai ? ; and from icaivis again may have 
come fcaivLTi 79. 

24-5. iroXcq ayeOXa Fe^eTO) teal diri[po)]Ta ? ftoFa 
t cal . . . . t&> ’ATrfeAjom feed opoFv teal. 

ciyeOXa is clearly dFeOXa from root vadh, with F becoming y ; 
see Curtius, Ch \ , and compare modern Greek ayovpos, unripe, i.e. 
a Fat pcs. We may understand aedXa in the sense of aeOXovs, 

games, ft 6 Fa perhaps for Attic ftovv. opoFv is an accusative 
of the second declension; cf. H1IAPY, lines 22, 31. 

26. Professor Sayce suggests 6%e£or0<u : irept? av[ra?T\. 

27. FEf. Professor Sayce and Kirchhoff both understand 
ef, but tcaOOaverto or KarOaverw, which they also suggest, leaves 
an E unexplained between the two words. E+EI, Professor 
Sayce e'^77. 

29. iroXis copo(r ? ? 

30. /cat AirkXwva Ylvr[iov\ .... at, virep . Kirchhoff takes 
the form AireXXoyva ; but it is hardly justifiable to double the 
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consonant, as Ahrens ( Cypr .) has proved in regard to the 
Cyprian form of this name, which he takes as AttX&vi in the 
dative, comparing 'An tXovv, the Thessalian form, vnep ? v% rap, 
in line 2 ? 

31. yipa ]? H vYapv ai[. . . . 

32. ^>epoV\ oifi€[v looks like an optative form. 

34. /caT6xc0(/)Th Kirchhoff. [fcargxovTo, Bezzenberger.] 

W. M. Ramsay. 

Note. — Since the abdve was in type an article by Dr. A. 
Bezzenberger entitled Zur Beurteilung des pamphylisehen Dia- 
lekts , has appeared on the same subject, in Bezzenberger's 
Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen , v. 4 (1880). 
Bezzenberger, however, adds little to our knowledge of the 
inscription ; the phonetic value of \A is unknown to him as 
well as the meaning of MHEIAAH, and he misreads the title of 
Artemis on the coins of Perga MAN AH' AZ. But the following 
suggestions of his are worthy of attention. In line 10 he 
proposes to read [aiijTv 9 fcal B(apo<;). I believe MANETYZ to 
signify ‘ priest/ and adopting Bezzenberger' s proposal would 
therefore render the whole line : ‘ every priest, and the nobility 
itself and people/ In line 11 he reads ©EFEl7ro\«, and with 
the compound WOIKYIIOAIZ compares lepairoXos in the 
Akarnanian inscriptions (Cauer, Delectus , Nos. 98, 99). In line 12 
the word hiKatrTTjpa 9 in the Lokrian inscription of Naupaktos 
(Rhein. Mus. 26, 39) seems to settle the doubtful vowel of the 
corresponding word in the inscription of Sillyon. Bezzenberger 
explains ayeOXa as ‘ instruments for the sacrifice,' comparing 
Ova0Xa and the glosses ayov and dyo? in Hesykhios. He 
further compares opoFv (line 25) with opova * x°P (in Hesykh.) 
and the Umbrian arvia and Latin aru-sjoex, though he allows 
that opo? is also possible. In line 27 he suggests fc (=€ 9 ) fe£ 
iicddeav , comparing dveav in line 18 , which is certainly a third 
person plural like the Boeotian avedtav, rrapeiav (Fiihrer : Be 
Dialecto Boeotico, p. 12). We may further compare the Kyprian 
Karediyav, as well as aveOeiav (Bull, de Corr. hell . ii. 589) and 
the vowel of e%et>a and ehra. There is little probability in 
Bezzenberger’s proposal to read dfian , akin to Skt. samd> 

H. s. — yol. I. S 
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English summer , in line 21 , and his rule that o does not become 
v when no nasal follows is rendered doubtful by the variable 
character of the writing to which Mr.- Ramsay has drawn 
attention. 

To turn to palaeography, I was led to give the value of aa 
to the Karian Y, also written Y, from its identity with the 
Kypriote p- 1 or Y on the one side, and the Kilikian P (final 9 ) 
on the other. I do not think that the Pamphylian W can be 
compared with the Kypriote )|(, since the latter character is a 
late simplification of ) A ( or "if and has the value of va. On the 
other hand, if we examine the different forms of the Kypriote 
characters for hi and la , we shall see that an early form of the 
character for it (or rathef vu) was VV- I may add that I shall 
in future speak of the Asianic, rather than of the Kypriote, 
syllabary, since, as I have shown in an Appendix to Dr. 
Schliemann’s Ilios, the Kypriote syllabary was really a branch 
of one once used throughout Asia Minor. 

B oKrjptevv^ in line 13 is an interesting form, similar to the 
Arcadian dSi/ajfievos, Elean KaSaXgptevQs, Lesbian /ca\ij/j,€Vos, 
Boeotian aSuceifievo?, and Delphian icakeifxevos. Compare, too, 
dkiT7]fjLevo<z, Od. 4, 807. 

The resemblances between the dialect of Sillyon and that of 
Kypros (such as the change of final -0 into -u, the loss of the 
nasal before a dental, the use of yod and digamma , and the 
employment of with the dative) have a bearing upon the 
language of Homer. The Homeric aSporr 79 for dySporq? (II. 16, 
857, xxii. 363), has already been conjectured to be a Cyprism, 
and we may now couple with it the lengthening of a final 
short vowel before p,iya<; and its compounds, noticed above 
by Mr. Ramsay. At any rate, the other resemblances between 
the Kyprian and Pamphylian dialects make it not improbable 
that the same rough pronunciation of the first syllable of pteyas 
characterised the dialect of Kypros as characterised the dialect 
of Sillyon. 

It will be useful to add here the Pamphylian glosses found 
in Hesykhios and elsewhere, which have been collected by 
Bezzenberger : — 

rfkiaKov. JJapb<j>v\Loi (Hesykh.). 

A^3o>/3a9* 6 ’A8&)vt9 vtto Tlepyalcov (Etym. Mag. 4, 53, made 
a Persian word by Hesykh.). 
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ayov' iv n epyg rr)V lepeiav ovtcos teaXovenv (H.). 
ayo<$' . . . ev Uepyg iepeia AprepiSos (H.). 
aypatcopas' cpvis ns vtto II ap<f>v\leov (H.). 
aSpl * dvSpl. II a/i<j>vXloi (H.). 

ArfScov' rj A6r\va rrapa IIa/4<£uA/oc9 (H.). 
aifteros' aleros- Tlepyaloi (H., Et. M. 28, 7). 
apeivac ns' f}hvo<rpov vi to Ylepyaccov (. Et . M. 82, 50). 
aptcvpa' d/cpl 9 vtto IlepyaiW (H.). 

1 3ovpiKV7rdpicr<Toi ?' w dpireXos. TLepyaioi (H.). 
tpiyapd' 6 rem % 1 rapa 'SiSyjrais (H.). 
itcris’ 6 l/envos. Tlepyaloi (H.). 
tcaavas' cptevvos. Tlepyaloi (H.). 
tcoptcopas' opvis. II epyaloi (H.). 

A dfpvrj’ Sdcf)V7j. Tlepyacoc (H.). 

Xdyjra’ yoyyvXls. Ylepyatoi (H.). 

7 TTjpca’ A(g)tt€vSioi ttjv X™P av T °v ay p°v (H.). 
aapawLOv s' ra? paiviSas (? paivaSas). Tlepyaloi (H.). 
aialXapo s’ 7 repSif. Tlepyaloi (H.). 
rpiplateov’ Ipdnov. Aarrevhioi (H.). 

5 X 0709 * GTparo 9 . ITepyaZo/ (H.) v = 6 (sa) ; though cf. the 
Salaminian vyy epos' ovXXaft ' (H.). 

<j>evviov' prjScKT) 0809 . na/ 4 <£t/\cot (H.). Does this denote 
the great highway from Sardes to the Bay of Antioch ? 

*Ev 8^ erepw totio\ Xeyei 6 avros 'Hpa/cXetS^ rou9 Ilaya- 
<f>v\iovs aXXco 9 xaipeiu rd> f3, TTponOevras avTo iravros fyeovr)- 
evros. to yovv (f>aos <j£>d/3o9 <£acrl* /cal to deXt 09 /3af5eXios' 
ovto) Se <f>rjGL teal to opovoo opov/Sa) Xeyovcn , /cal TrepiGTr&peveos 
Se dpovfico ( Eustath . aeZ iZom. 1654, 20). 

w E# 09 8e e^ovao Acopiecov rives' <0? yap (ot) Apyeloi /cal 
AdtfG)V€9 /cal IIa^<£i/\co4 /cal ’Ep€Tpt€Z9 /cal '£lpco7rioi, evSeiav 
tov a iroiovvTes, Saaelav xapaTrovai toi 9 imfyepopevois (jxovrfe- 
a iv, d) 9 €7rl toO 7 Toirjaai rroirfai' teal Bovaoa Boi/oa* /cal 
povaitea peo^tea (Etym. Mag . 391 , 12 ). Compare /cam 9 quoted 
by Mr. Ramsay. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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A ROMAIC BALLAD. 

The following popular song was shown me by M. Fontrier, 
one of the directors of the museum belonging to the Evangelical 
School in Smyrna, who had heard it during a visit to Icaria in 
the year 1874. As the song is interesting from its reference 
to mediaeval history, I urged M. Fontrier to publish it, but he 
preferred to put it at my disposal. With his kind help, which 
is always most generously given in everything that concerns 
the study of Greek, the following pages have been written. A 
slight account of the historical circumstances to which the 
ballad refers would form a fitting commentary; but materials 
for this are not at hand. The account given by Ross (Beisen 
cmf den griech. Inseln , ii. 6, 156 ff.) of his visit to the island 
forms an excellent geographical commentary. M. Fontrier 
visited most parts of the island, and from his notes I give some 
additions and corrections to Ross on points connected with the 
ballad. 

[The event referred to in the ballad seems to belong to the 
occupation of Icaria by the Genoese in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the island of Chios was conquered by 
that people, and became the property of a M&ona or trading 
company, who held it for 220 years, from 1346 — 1566. This 
company soon annexed some of the neighbouring islands, and 
among them Icaria, as we learn from an agreement made 
between them and the Byzantine court in 1363, according to 
which the Genoese were to retain possession of Chios, Samos, 
Icaria, and some other places, in return for the payment of a 
yearly tribute. (Finlay, History of Greece - , v., np. 70 — 79 ; 
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Hertzberg, Geschichte Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des 
ccntiken Lebens, ii., p. 294 . — Ed.] 


C P rj/ia rrjs aXaxrecos tov ap^alov (f)povplov brjhov K doTpov rrjs 
KoaKiva tov Tprjparos Meaaaplas. 


T Kaplas els top 


’A vaOefia to Yyevofta pe rove Kpvc^opd^TTj, 

Uov rrrrjyav vd ttcltt}(touo'l T779 N iKapias to Kao-Tpo, 
'OmvTov Kacnpi % a/covcnov , iravTov e^aKovapevo. 

2 dv rfpracn , epa^aai, pirpoaTa eh to <&avdpc, 

5 Zepfia pi'^TOvv t $9 ayKovpes, ttlgco ja iraXapdpia, 

Ki airdvco eh ttjv &arpta pL^vovv rah criyovpdvTacus. 

’Ek rjvpacn tov ttoSotci ottov KaXa yvcopifci. 

T rjv vvktcl to afcoTrevaaai hi oXovvKTrj? efdXa. 

Kal pea a r ah fiaOeiai? avyah i C T yfrrjXah yepwaav 
10 Kal adv eyXvKoxdpaaae, iirrj^av f) ' At crlSai?' 

Kal OTav rjvecfrdvacn (ttov Kdpiro tov ^lXlttttov, 

’ E/ceZ (frcovrjv ejBydXaai v dfcovaovv acj> to Kao-Tpo. 

Kaveva 9 Sev evpedrj/ce airoKpicnv vd Treyjry, 

Mova%a 6 /ca/coftovXo 9 6 7 epcov 6 ’A tgISt]? 

15 ‘M 7 ra 9 teal dappeh , w Tyevofia, teal av , a> KpvcfropdtpTrj, 

‘ Ilw 9 elv Ta BcoSe/ca vyad ottov t dxpaXcoTt^ei^, 
f Kal oXa Ta KaaTpa iroXepa? /cal oXa 9 t «9 X c * ) P a< > W€pv.ei$ ; 
1 'EScpvat /edarpo (frofiepo , iravTov e^aKOvapevo* 

‘ 2 rrjp UoXlv Kal gtt] B eveTia roftovv £a)y paejnapevo, 

20 ‘ 2 too ftacrCXid T779 Kcxpepai 9 to^ovv crTapTrapiapevo. 
i I\a vapOovv ol ivvei dSeXcfaol, oi KaaTpoTroXepLTai?, 

*T ot€ vd TToXefirfGeTe vdvTiTTapaTayrrfTed 
1 Kal ttovv tov 9, oi evveC dSeX<pol vdvTLTrapaTaxTovpe \ ’ 

‘ M^av dSe\<f)rf TravTpevovcn dirdvco GTyv AayKaBa! 

25 T0T69 ki avTol atpobaaert pe Toarj yXrjyopaSa, 

Tvp&pw, rpiyvpL^ovv to * 7 rapaSopov Sev e%€L 

Ki’ eVa 9 piKpb 9 dir 0X009 tcov 7 rava 0 epaTicr/ievos 
9 Ht ov Trepiaaa dir avTOv 9 7 roXXa SaaKaXefifievos’ 

Kal / 3 ydXXec ra paxaipyca tov Kal Kapvei ra aKaXaKia * 

30 Kal oXol tov KOvXovOrjaacn vd Kapovcn pccaXTa . 

Kt’ eva KopiTdi Kadrjrai aTraveoSib tov KaaTpov , 

Kal GTeKei Kal TrapaKaXei e ^ 0X779 t ^9 /capSid 9 too. 
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<r/ A7^6 /jlov Te&pyt A opyava, pteyaXov r ovopid crov , 

4 MeyaXrj 7 rovv f ) %api crov teal to 7rpoa-/cvvrjpid aov. 

85 4 Na (rvpco rr}V TrXaKLTcra piov teal 7rdpoy oetca kcltcd. * 

Kal piX T€l T ^ v ’ffXa/CLTo-a ttjs teal 7 Taipei hetca Karco' 

Kal gavaSevrepovec ttjv teal icapvGi tou? rpiavra * 

Kal gavaSevTcpovei, ttjv Kal '(tkotcogg 7T€V7]VTa' 

Kal 7 to\l f avarptroyae Kal Tracnv ivevrjvra. 

40 f/ Eva? diro t’ avaOepia enro too? XaXt/cdSat? 

Avttjv ttjv Koprjy ayaira, pud kgIvv) Sev top Se'^et* 

Eu0£? aoTo? €7rpo/3aX\€v cnravcD gto parevrevi : — 

4f/ Eva KOphai KadrjTai a7ravcoSib rov Kaarpov • 

4 Auto va yu,oo xaplcrrjTe Kal 'yoo va era? SiSalfc*.’ 

45 K^’ avroL too viroax^Orjaav 7 rco? 0a too to ^ap/o’ooo 
K^’ aXXa 7roXXd ScoprjpLara &crr€ va rcov dvoc^rj 
Kal Ta KXecSia rcov eppi^e ogco dire to pbirevrevi. 

Tore? aoToi ipbirrjKaai 0 X 01 dppLaTGypbevoi. 

O i 7T€VT€ ytol T 17 ? Ktocrratva?, ot KaaTpo 7 roXe/uVa£?, 

50 e Ap7ra^av ttjv pLavovXav to)?’ /^ecr’ to Ilptdvj- iraaiv. 

Anathema on the Genoese and on the Weaver-of-deceits, 

Who went to surprise the castle of Icaria, 

Which was a famous castle, everywhere renowned. 

When they came, they anchored in front of Phanari : 

On the left they throw the anchors, the cables behind, 

And up to the South they throw the safest anchors. 

There they found the guide who well knows. 

In the night they reconnoitred it, and all night long they 
marched : 

And in the deepest of the dawn Ypselae was full : 

And when the light was breaking, Atsidae was crowded. 

And when they appeared on the Field of Philip 
There they uttered a shout, to.be heard at the castle. 

No one was found to send back answer, 

Only the old Atsides, man of dark stratagems : 

4 You surely do not think, O Genoese, and you, O Weaver-of- 
deceits, 

4 That it is the twelve islands that you subdue, 

4 And capture all the castles, and take all the towns ? 

4 Here is a terrible castle, everywhere renowned, 

4 In Stamboul and in Venice they have it pictured, 
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f In the chambers of the emperor they have it stamped. 

‘ Let the nine brothers once be here, the takers of castles, 
c Then set yourselves against them to fight.’ 

‘ And where are they, the nine brothers, that we may set our- 
selves against them ? ’ 

‘ They are marrying their sister up in Langadha.’ 

Thereupon they approached with such speed. 

They encircled it and triply encircled it ; it finds no surrender. 
And one little fellow accursed beyond all of them 
Was very experienced, more than they, 

And he thrusts in his daggers and makes them into a ladder, 
And all followed him to make an assault. 

And a damsel sits on the top of the castle. 

And she stands and prays with all her heart : 
f Dear Saint George of Dhorgana, great is thy name, 

' Great is thy grace and thy sanctuary. 

‘ Let me grasp my little slab and strike down ten.’ 

And she throws her little slab and strikes down ten, 

And once more she throws and makes them thirty, 

And once more she throws and killed fifty, 

And again she threw and ninety perish. 

One of the accursed ones of the Chalikadae 
Loves this girl, but she does not accept him. 

Forthwith this fellow thrusts his head forth over the rampart, 

‘ A girl is sitting on the top of the castle, 

' Give her to me, and I will be your teacher.’ 

And they promised him to give her to him 

With many gifts besides, that he might open to them. 

And he threw them the keys out from the rampart. 

Then they entered all armed. 

The five sons of Costas’ wife, the takers of castles, 

Took their mother : into (Mount) Prion they go. 

The Island of Icaria, which is simply a mountain ridge 
stretching from N.E. to S.W. in continuation of Samos, is now 
divided into three districts (t caprepca , t prjfiaTa). Of these 
Phanari lies to the east, and Messaria occupies the middle of 
the island. A chain of mountains which runs transversely 
across the island separates them. Messaria lies on the northern, 
and Phanari on the southern slope. Towards the west the 
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island is a series of ridges and hills, which give name to the third 
district, 'Pa^^w, also called Parameria. The term Srjfio? has of 
late been revived, and has, according to Ross, spread from Greece 
to Icaria, so that the districts are called Sfj/Jboc, and the head- 
men SrjtJLap'Xpi. Ross must have been mistaken in thinking 
that a village Messaria existed. The chief village is now 
"Ayios K?jpvKo<; on the south coast of Messaria. On the 
mountain of Koskina in the centre of the island is a Hellenic 
ruin called TraXaioKaorrpo — the castle referred to in the ballad. 
Inside it is a church dedicated to St. George ; it is an ancient 
temple, probably the TavpowoAiov or temple of Diana mentioned 
by Strabo. Hot springs, still called ra QeppLa, on the south 
coast mark the place where dwelt the Qepfiaiot, ’I /c 'pov 
mentioned in the Athenian tribute lists (Franz, Elem, Ejpigr. Gr ., 
n. 52, p. 130). Oenoe lay on the fertile northern coast of 
Messaria and its name still survives in the form Na ; hence 
came the Pramnian wine, the produce of the ‘ Sacred ’ or 
‘ Dionysian’ vine. On th e north-east promontory called Drakanon 
or Drepanon stands a tower called to 'lepov or <&avapL, the Light- 
house, which has given name to the cape and the whole district 
along the southern slope. Its ruins were described to Ross as 
being still forty feet high, and in the neighbourhood are other 
traces of a Hellenic settlement. This must have been the 
ancient Drakanon. Along the summit of the central ridge are 
the ruins of several other small Hellenic towers, KacrrpaKia , and 
near Oenoe are many sepulchral chambers ( doXapia ) still perfect. 
There were no harbours in Icaria, but only roadsteads, the best 
of which was at 'IotoL the modern Eudelos (cttov E vSrjXov). 
During his short visit Ross had no time to see any of these sites 
except Therma, but gives his account from hearsay. The 
antiquities of this and of many other of the Turkish islands in 
the Aegean still present a fresh and most interesting field for 
exploration : and the accounts given by Mr. Newton and Ross 
of their travels and discoveries show hov r much may be expected 
in the parts to which their researches did not extend. 

Icaria, the most barren and wild of all the Aegean islands, 
was not a tempting spot for settlement, and the popular dialect 
seems to have retained a more primitive character than any 
other of the modern forms of Greek. The Genoese occupation 
has left its traces in a number of Italian words, but Ross in his 
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visit of twenty-four hours was struck with a number of words 
peculiar to this island (l, c. p. 165). M. Fontrier has also been 
good enough to give me a list of peculiar words which he noted 
down during his visit to the island : of these the most 
interesting are /cdpL7rT(D, land in the sense of fire, and 8o%o/3o\o 
as a rough measure of distance (apparently 8ia/c6/3o\ov). 
[Unless it means 4 bow-shot ’ : ho%dpi being modem Greek 
for to%ov , — Ed.] 

Genovas and Kryphoraphtes had, when this song was 
composed, become heroic names, the leaders of the invasion. 
So Atsides, line 14, is also the eponymous hero of the mountain 
called Atsidae, line 10. 

2. 7raT<w is used in Smyrna in a friendly sense, to denote a 
surprise visit to a friend’s house with the intention of having 
a merrymaking. See Coraes, arafCTa iii., s.v. 

5. Ross, coming with a north wind from the side of Chios 
and anchoring on the southern coast, likewise had his anchor 
on the left, and a i raXapuapi fastening the stern of his vessel to 
the shore. The word warpia, Latin or Italian, shows that the 
Genoese also must have landed on this side, having come round 
or past Cape Phanari with a north wind. 

6. ayrcovpes for aytcovpcu ?, the common Romaic form. 
aiyovpaVTaais , the Italian 4 sicuranza.’ 

7. 7 roSora, an unknown word, which, as M. Fontrier suggests, 

may be derived from [Perhaps the Italian 4 pedoto ’ or 

4 pedotto 5 = pilot. — Ed.] 

8. i%d\a, aorist of a verb £a\a>, used in Icaria in the sense 
of oSoLTTopco. The imperfect is e£a\a. The verb is not known 
in the lexicons. [£d\ov, however, is a 4 step/ 4 footprint 9 ; and 
ZaXoTraTco is to 4 tread underfoot/ — Ed.] 

9. yepicbaav , cf. 50, dpiral-av. There is a constant tendency 
in Romaic to gain uniformity of accent, dpira^afie, dpTra^are, 
dpira^ave, or apira^aai, produce dpira&av also, though apira^av 
and similar forms are also heard in the speech of the common 
people. In line 8, i^aXa implies a form i^aXave. The same 
holds in the declension of nouns; in almost every case the 
accent of the accusative obtains throughout. 
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e T yfrrjXah is part of the mountain range between Phanari and 
Messaria. 'At<t focus is a mountain in the south of Messaria. 
KdfjL7ro , a village on the north coast of Messaria, is perhaps 
alluded to in line 11. 

10. iyXvKO^dpaacre for iyXv/coxdpage : such forms occur in 
ancient times, among others, in the Argive dialect. 

iirrj^av, from much stronger than yepLcoaav. 

13. [ 7 re^y = 7 repu^Y}. The occurrence of this classical word 
is interesting, for, though it has been preserved in the Cretan 
dialect, it is lost in ordinary modern Greek. — E d.] 

15. paras for /<uy7r<w?, according to the usual explanation. 

16. V7]<rd for vrjcTLd. 

20. ftacnXias is used of the Byzantine emperor in the 
remarkable semi-historical ballad, Schmidt, Griech. Mahrchen , &c. 
No. 59, which should be compared with the Icarian song for its 
mixture of historical names and love romance. 

[crra/ji 7 rapL(T/jiipo = ‘ printed/ This seems to show that the 
ballad in its present form is not mediaeval.- — E d.] 

24. Langadha, the glen, is a place in the south-west of Icaria. 
27. ( i)Trava0€fiaTicrpi€Vos . 

31. a 7 ravcoSc 6 for h ravcoOt. 

33. She appeals to the saint whose church was in the castle ; 
each saint has his distinct individuality and special name in every 
place where he is worshipped. Here he is St. George Dhorgana. 

30. piadXra , Italian word. [ptcrdXra is of Italian origin, 
though - no such word as ‘ risalta 9 seems to exist in Italian. 
f Risalto ’ means a bastion or redoubt, and Passow thinks the 
Greek purdXro is used in this sense in the passage irepvovve koX 
KaaTpa pie pcadXro (v. Garmina Popularia, n. 225, 1. 18, and 
the Glossary s. v.). But both purdXro there and ptadXra here 
make better meaning in the sense of ‘ attack ’ or 'escalade/ 
Although ' risalto 9 does not mean this, ‘ risalire/ from which it 
is derived, signifies to ' mount again/ — E d.] 
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34. 7rpoaKvv7]fia , name given to the part of the church where 
the saint's picture is. 

35. ifkaica is especially a gravestone. The stone which 
composes the mountain is chiefly a schist, so that plenty of 
Trha/cLTacus were at hand. 

42. /jl7T€vt€.vi } the Turkish word ‘ beden ’ = battlement. 

49. Kcogtcuvcls, a married woman is always named thus : 
7 ) Kvpla tov Setvo? is the polite style. 

50. Upiovt for II pioviov, diminutive of Prion, a frequent name 
for mountains in Greece, e.g. at Ephesus. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED SITES NEAR SMYRNA. 


No part of the Greek world is richer in tradition and in 
the memories of a prehistoric past than the district that lies 
within the limit of a day’s excursion from Smyrna. In the 
small but fertile plain that surrounds the head of the gulf, a 
great power existed long before the Ionians emigrated from 
Greece to Asia Minor. The names of Niobe, Tantalus, Pelops, 
are all most intimately connected with Mount Sipylus. The 
mountain was one of the chief seats of the worship of the god- 
dess called Cybele by the Greeks; and in that worship the 
connection between Greece and the East is more apparent than 
in almost any other. Any new traces of this old empire must 
therefore have some value ; and though the following notes are 
the result only of a first preliminary survey, they may give 
some new information about a race that is as yet too little 
known. 

A Turk, the trusty and intelligent servant of a very kind 
English friend, had accompanied us in several excursions ; and 
he told me of some ruins near his village that had hitherto 
escaped notice. M. Weber, an archaeologist in Smyrna, went 
with us in our visit to the spot. 

Soon after passing from the level plain of Bournabat on to 
the rough hilly tract which stretches from north to south, con- 
necting Sipylus with Olympus, the road divides. The southern 
branch leads through the village of Kavakli-Dere ; the northern, 
which lies much higher and keeps close to the line of the 
ancient road, passes by a caf6 called Belcaiv(5. In the angle 
where the roads separate is a Turkish cemetery on the site of a 
temple. A few columns remain in situ , and fragments 
scattered about show that the building is of the Roman period. 
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During a hasty survey we observed no inscriptions. Overhang- 
ing Belcaive is a hill of about 1,300 feet in height, of which the 
summit, from this side, seems to form a long plateau. This hill 
is a very prominent object in the view seen from Smyrna to 
the east, and on this account, probably, has been taken as the 
central point of a sketch attached to the Admiralty charts. On 
approaching it from the west its appearance is still more striking ; 
it seems like a broad cone severed, as if by the hand of man, 
from the range of Sipylus. On the west and south its sides are 
generally precipitous, much more so than on the east and north, 
but in one place in the southern face a glen breaks the rocky 
wall, and running up into the plateau, makes its southern 
boundary concave towards Belcaive. After five or ten minutes 
ascent from the caf6 the entrance to this glen is reached, 
which is closed by a Cyclopean wall of polygonal stones. The 



stones are of various sizes ; some are small, others are six 
feet long. They are so fitted together as to produce a level 
surface. Its height is generally from six to ten feet, but at 
some places it has been broken down to a much lower 
level. Its thickness is about twenty feet, consisting of two 
similar fronts, with the interval filled, apparently by loose 
stones and earth. It runs from rock to rock across the 
entrance to the glen in a curve convex to the approacher; 
and no gateway has ever existed in it. Its length must be 
at least 150 feet. It would attract the eye of every traveller 
on the road, at certain points of which it would be in view, 
were it not for the dense thorn-bushes which clothe the 
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whole slope, except where there are bare rocks. These bushes 
both conceal the wall and render the ascent difficult, and on this 
account the remains have escaped the notice of almost every 
traveller. The summit is an elongated plateau, measuring 
about 1,800 feet round, and is completely encircled by a very 
massive wall. The stones are roughly squared and laid in 
horizontal courses. The thickness of the wall can scarcely be 
ascertained owing to its peculiar construction and ruinous state. 



Among pottery of a plainer character, numerous fragments of 
•Greek ware are scattered over the surface, some of a very early 
period, others with the well-known black Hellenic glaze. Ho 
fragments with figures painted on them were found. At some 
time after the city was destroyed the surface was cleared for 
agriculture, and the stones thrown up in heaps. A little digging 
under ' one heap made me certain that the ground had not been 
disturbed since the destruction of the city. 

Towards the west end of the plateau there is a rocky 
hillock, which gives the whole hill the conical appearance that 
it has from the west, and conceals the plateau from the view of 
a spectator on that side. On this small hill is built the Acro- 
polis, which is very similar in style to the Acropolis of Old 
Smyrna. 1 The natural rock is taken advantage of to the utmost, 
and walls are built where it fails. For example, the south-west 


1 A description of Old Smyrna is 
given, with a plan, in Curtius’ Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte? Klein- Asiens, Berl. 
Akad. Abhandl. 1872 ; but a much 
H. S. — VOL. I. 


more careful and full account will 
be found in M. Weber’s just pub- 
lished work, “ Le Sipylos et ses 
Ruines. ” 
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corner is simply bare rock slightly cut and smoothed; about 
four feet from the corner the rock fails, and is continued by an 
artificial wait along the western side. The corner of the rock pro- 
jects a little beyond the line of the wall. On the Acropolis at 
Old Smyrna the middle part of the western wall is natural rock, 
but the two ends are artificial ; and there also the rock projects 
beyond the line of the wall. In both cases the stones used for 
building are small, carefully squared and fitted blocks of the 
common trachyte of the country. This Acropolis is many 
times larger than that of Old Smyrna. Inside it, in the centre 
of the hill, there is a large square chasm in the rock, about 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, which may possibly have been used 
as a cistern. On the south slope of the hillock the lines of at 
least four walls can be traced. Abutting on the wall to the east 
is a small circular ruin which may have been, as M. Weber 
thought, a ruined tumulus like those near Old Smyrna. It is 
not more than eight feet in diameter. Further to the east, 
where the hillock rises above the level of the plateau, several 
flat shelves have been cut in the rock near one another at the 
same level, but not in one line. In these shelves small oblong 
sinkings have been made to a depth of about two inches. I 
counted ten of them. They are evidently made to hold the 
foundation of the outer wall of the Acropolis. A little to the 
north-east may be traced the line of several walls, built of 
squared stones like the Acropolis ; they meet one another 
always at right angles, and evidently formed one building of 
considerable size. 

The site commands the road which passes at the foot of 
the hill. In ancient time this was the road from Smyrna to 
Sardis, and thence into the interior of Asia Minor; and until the 
Hermus-valley railway was constructed, all merchandise from the 
Upper Hermus-valley and the country eastward entered Smyrna 
by this route. On the other side of the pass, at the village of 
Nymphi, there is another bold hill, isolated from the mountain 
range to the south. On it, besides the mediaeval castle on the 
summit, there are remains of early walls, built of much larger 
blocks of stone than the Acropolis of Old Smyrna. This fortress, 
like that in the pass, commands the road between Smyrna and 
Sardis. It must have been a strong place in early time ; in the 
Hellenic period it seems to have sunk into decay, and again 
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under Byzantine and Genoese rule to have become a town of 
importance. 

On another extensive plateau six hundred feet beneath the 
hill over Belcaiv^, towards the east, Mr. Dennis and myself 
found, during a subsequent visit, clear traces of a Hellenic city. 
Scraps of pottery and tiles were scattered about in profusion, in 
character exactly like the pottery of the upper city. Most of 
the fragments are plain red ware, but distinctively Greek ware 
is quite well represented. We saw some rough holes recently 
dug, and were told that three large jars had been found, but no 
bones. This lower plateau adjoins the hill on which the upper 
city stands, and on it evidently the majority of the inhabitants 
lived. 

Looking at the character of all these remains one sees that a 
Greek city of considerable size once stood here. The contrast 
between the utter ruin of the fortifications on the summit and 
the good preservation of the wall at the foot of the hill is very 
striking. Now, as Mr. Dennis pointed out, the wall at the foot 
is an outwork to defend the entrance to a glen that runs deep 
into the side of the hill; an enemy attacking the city would gain 
an advantage by finding an entrance to the glen. On the other 
hand, the outwork is of no value in itself, and we might argue 
that a victorious enemy had destroyed the upper fortifications 
and left the wall at the foot as not of any consequence. The 
pottery found is, in the majority of cases, of a primitive kind; 
on such a site as Erythrae, the great mass of the pottery is 
late. 

On these grounds I venture an hypothesis. 

The Greek immigrants occupied the Lydian city of Old 
Smyrna, with the small Acropolis that is still standing. The 
Greek Smyrna rapidly grew into an important city. It seems 
not to have been a great colonising and sea-faring state, like 
Miletus or Phocaea, but rather to have depended on the inland 
trade of which it is the natural coast terminus. The little 
Lydian Acropolis, which might be placed inside a respectable 
English dining-room, ceased to be a suitable centre for a city 
which doubtless ruled a wide country round about. The Greeks 
therefore founded a colony on the magnificent site which I have 
just described. Here they commanded the road and the two valleys 
of Smyrna and Nymphi. The colony, if we may judge from the 

F 2 
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remains, was of far greater importance than the mother city ; 
and this colony was the city destroyed by Alyattes. Here the 
Greek life centred, and here the Greek remains are found. The 
old Acropolis remained overhanging the harbour, but Alyattes 
did not take the trouble to destroy it with the same complete- 
ness with which he destroyed the more dangerous city. It still 
remains to find the Necropolis of the colony and thus prove or 
disprove the conjecture I have advanced. 

The other site of which I propose to give a short account lies 
on a hill at the extreme northern limit of the level ground 
surrounding the Gulf of Smyrna. It is perhaps the most 
interesting relic of antiquity in the valley, as it gives the im- 
pression of greater antiquity than either of the two fortresses 
that we have just been describing. 

Looking northward, from the quay of Smyrna across the gulf, 
we see the western part of Mount Sipylus sloping upward from 
a valley that opens on the sea at Cordelio. The effect is as if 
the spectator stood on the Xoyelov of a gigantic Greek theatre, 
of which the valley and the gulf formed the op^arpa and 
7 rapohoL. Then straight opposite in the central wedge of the 
icoikov formed by the gradual ascent of Sipylus , 1 the eye is 
caught a little way up the slope by a bold hill whose summit 
looks like a cubical rock rising clear over the surrounding hills 
to about half the height of the highest point of Sipylus. The 
hill is now called Ada, “the island.” Old Smyrna stands on 
the extreme right-hand point of the koTKov. 

M. Weber, who was convinced that some ruins ought to 
be found in this part of Sipylus, between Old Smyrna and the 
ancient Temnos, corresponding to the Hieron of Cybele, noticed 
by Pausanias, was so impressed by this remarkable-looking hill 
that he started from Smyrna expressly to examine it. He was 
not disappointed, but discovered on the summit remains of con- 
siderable extent, and of the highest interest, which he found no 
difficulty in identifying as the Hieron. M. Weber published an 
account of this discovery, identifying the Hieron of Cybele with 


1 The modem name of this part of 
Sipylus is Yamanlar Dagh, from the 
village of Yamanlar. It has been 
suggested by M. Fontrier that air 4)- 
Kaiov , the name of a landing-place 
below the mountain, is simply 'XnrJ)\ iov. 


The name ceased to have meaning to 
the popular mind, and was changed to a 
word that gave a distinct sense. The 
sound is almost the same in modem 
pronunciation. No caves occur at the 
place. 
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these ruins, and the throne of Pelops with a point on the 
highest summit of Sipylus ; but the description was buried in a 
local paper and never met with the recognition that its interest 
undoubtedly deserved. It was only from a chance allusion in 
the 'SjjLvpvauca of K vp, Tcra/cvpoyXos, that I learned of the 
proposed identification ; and the next day the brief description 
published by M. Weber this year in the Movcreiov of the 
Evangelical School in Smyrna, came into my hands. It was a 
point of much interest to see the place, and examine on the 
spot the arguments in favour of the proposed identification. 
There remained also the summit of Sipylus still unexamined, 
where the throne of Pelops was conjecturally placed ; and, 
though it is probable that this name was applied to the summit 
of a hill commanding a fine view, without any artificial addition, 
still there was always the possibility of finding some natural 
appearance, perhaps aided by the hand of man, to suggest the 
name. We therefore lost no time in visiting the place. On the 
first expedition almost all our time was spent in finding the way. 
Though visible from Smyrna, the hill is not in sight from the 
northern side of the gulf, nor from Bournabat, the side from 
which we started ; and the process of examining all the remark- 
able-looking hills in Sipylus is a slow one. Od reaching the 
summit we had time only to take a hasty view of the ruins, 
collect some of the fragments of pottery that were scattered 
about, and make some sketches of the styles of building. A 
second visit gave us more time to examine the hill, though an 
unlucky accident made it impossible to take measurements for a 
plan. But it is easy to see that M. Weber’s hypothesis as to 
the purpose of the ruins is at least inadequate ; he was probably 
so much absorbed in the ruins on the summit of the hill, that, 
like us on our first visit, he failed to notice the much more 
extensive traces of walls on the west and north sides of the hill. 
A brief account of the whole is necessary to make any criticism 
of his view intelligible. 

Prom the highest point of Western Sipylus (Yamanlar Dagh), 
extend two lofty ridges, the one towards the mouth of the 
Hermus, the other towards the eastern extremity of the gulf 
near Bournabat. These ridges form the upper tier of the rcolXov 
in the natural theatre that we have described. Between them 
a number of lower ridges radiate from the central point and sink 
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gradually into the plain. Midway in one of these ridges, but 
far above them all rises the hill we speak of, like a cone, to the 
height of about 1,600 feet. Near the top, a wall extends almost 
completely round the hill, and at this point the cone is truncated. 
Inside the wall is a plateau, more or less level, about 200 feet in 
diameter, in the centre of which rises a square mass of rock 
with perpendicular sides about thirty feet high. A similar rock 
projects over the southern brow of the hill, making a wall 
unnecessary at this side, as one might drop a stone over the 
southern face, nearly 150 feet to the slope of the hill. These 
two 'gigantic altars/ as M. Weber calls them, are connected by 
a lower ridge, with flat surface and perpendicular sides about 
fifteen feet high, so that the whole forms an oblong mass 



stretching across the plateau from north to south. West of this, 
and parallel to it, a lower ridge projects from the plateau 
towards the south. Between the perpendicular walls of these 
two ridges lies a narrow steep valley. It is closed at the top by 
the wall surrounding the plateau. In general this wall runs 
nearly in a circle round the hill ; but it goes across the top of 
this valley in a straight line about eighty feet long. This part 
of the wall is Cyclopean ; the stones are of various shapes and 
sizes, but none are larger than two feet by two and a half. They 
are roughly fitted together, and often open spaces are left 
between them ; but on the whole the surface looks smooth and 
regular and the effect is good. The wall, which is several feet 
thick and about ten feet high, seems never to have risen above 
the level of the plateau, but rather to have been a support for it. 
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On the Acropolis of Erythrae near the summit I have seen a 
wall similar in style, and obviously built for the same purpose. 

After crossing the lower ridge which projects to the south at 
this point, the wall goes along the western side of the hill. It 
is here built of carefully squared stones, about twenty-seven 
inches long by fifteen inches high. Eew of them are left; there 
are never more than two courses in position, with some scattered 
about. In the middle of the western side is a gateway, about 
four feet wide. The road entered at a very oblique angle. It 
evidently passed round the north side of the hill. Down the 
northern slope, at the level where the hill parts from the chain, 
of which it is a member, there are again traces of a roadway cut 
through a small eminence. This is exactly the path by which 
the ascent is easiest for one coming from the Gulf of Smyrna. 

Along the north side of the hill, the wall that surrounds the 
plateau is very rude and slight. After the careful building on 
the west we have first stones slightly cut, and placed with a 
rude appearance of tiers, and afterwards mere round fragments 
loosely piled up. The natural rock however makes a wall less 
necessary in this part. The stones are piled on the top of a 
rock, which is from three to ten feet in height. On the north- 
east, where this rock is highest, and where the wall is no longer 
required, a curious niche, like a sentry-box, is seen. It is in 
part at least artificial, its sides are three flat stones while another 
forms a roof overhead. Inside this it is possible to stand and 
look out over the natural battlement. This niche was in the 
front of a square tower, two of the side walls of which still can 
be traced. They are built of the same squared stones as the 
west wall and are more than three feet thick. 

Before reaching this tower we passed a hole in the plateau. 
It is now almost filled up; but was once built regularly, and 
two of the walls built of stones placed so as to give a rude 
appearance of tiers can still be seen to a depth of about four 
feet. These two walls meet at a right angle. 

Immediately beyond this tower there may have been a gate, 
as M. Weber states ; but the wall can hardly be traced beyond 
this point, though it evidently extended round to the base of 
the lofty rock. 

If we now ascend the oblong ridge we find that the rock in 
the centre of the plateau has been left in its natural state. Only 
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in one place is there a hole shaped like a grave and full of 
earth ; it may possibly be artificial. Graves like it are scooped out 
of the limestone rock on a promontory south of Erythrae, which 
is known to have been a city before the Greek immigration ; they 
probably did not belong to a Greek race, as bones only were 
found in them. It is in the other rock that M. Weber discovered 
the most interesting remains. At its north-east corner there is 
an entrance from the lower part of the ridge into an oblong 
chamber, fourteen feet broad, which penetrates into the rock till 
it attains a total length of twenty-one feet. At one time, ap- 
parently, there were walls of the natural rock on the north and 
east, only a narrow doorway having been made at the corner ; 
but these rock walls seem afterwards to have been destroyed 
and replaced by artificial walls. These walls differ from all the 
others described, thin layers of lime being used between the 
stones. In the floor of this chamber, but not exactly in the 
centre, is sunk an inner chamber. The accumulated rubbish, 
and an enormous boulder dislodged from the rock above make it 
impossible, at present, to see the depth of this chamber or its 
shape at the back. From east to west it is about six feet and a 
half broad. The north end is semicircular; but as the south 
end is covered, it can only be asserted that the length was not 
less than twelve feet. The walls of this inner chamber are 
most beautifully built in courses about a foot high, six courses 
are visible at one end. 

On the top of this southern rock, beyond the chamber, there 
is an oval depression now filled with earth. In the central 
part of the rocky ridge there is a similar depression but round ; 
and again on the plateau, the road entering by the gate on the 
west appears to lead direct into another depression very much 
larger than the other two. 

On the northern and western slopes of the hill, walls can still 
be traced on a far greater scale than at any other place I have 
seen in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. They are all built 
exactly in the same style as the western wall surrounding the 
plateau ; on one stone there seemed to be small oblong sinkings 
as if for metal clamps. Several times one could trace the out- 
line of square chambers of various sizes. Time, however, failed 
us, and we could not examine half of the slope. 

Various as are the styles of building, they seem all to have 
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been employed (with perhaps the exception of the wall where 
lime is used) by the same race, each for a distinct purpose. 
Where a very massive wall is needed the Cyclopean style is 
suitable. Where the rock forms a natural wall, a still ruder 
style of building is put above it. Where a wall of no great 
thickness is required in a more level place, or where a house is 
to be built, carefully squared stones are used. Judging from the 
adaptation of the style to the purpose in view, we should there- 
fore be led to the conclusion that the inner chamber in the rock 
was something peculiarly important or sacred, a tomb or a 
sanctuary. 

Considering the dimensions of the ruins on the slope of the 
hill, we can hardly agree with M. Weber in finding on the 
summit simply the sacred precinct of the Mother Goddess. I 
should be more inclined to see here the Acropolis of an ancient 
city. The analogy of the Acropolis of Erythrae impressed me 
very much. There, also, there is Cyclopean building near the 
summit supporting a small plateau, and lower down is a wall of 
squared stones (different, however, in style from the building on 
this hill) which possibly may have surrounded the Acropolis 
completely. 

It does not, however, follow that M. Weber is wrong in 
his hypothesis. It may well be that after the city had 
decayed, the sanctity of an ancient worship was still attached 
to the place, and the Greeks still came to the Hieron of the 
Mother Goddess on the old Acropolis. It may be some confirma- 
tion of this theory that, whereas no pottery undoubtedly Greek 
was found on the hill at Kavakli - Dere two fragments 
of Hellenic ware of the fifth or fourth century were picked 
up on Ada. At each place hundreds of fragments were 
examined. 

As to the throne of Pelops, it may well be that the summit of 
Ada was known by this name. Though the view to the north 
is cut off by the higher range, a very wide prospect remains 
east, south, and west. Moreover the hill is far the most suitable 
point for a survey of the plain in which the Bay of Smyrna lies, 
and which might be regarded as a little kingdom, defended by 
mountain chains on every side. Then whether the shrine were 
in the rock chamber or in some building lower down the hill 
we should still have the throne of Pelops iv Kopv(f>f) rod opovs 
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vi rep Tfj<z II Xaarrjvr)^ firyrpb 5 to lepov (Paus. v. 13, 7). It must 
however be confessed that the words of Pausanias in which the 
definite article is used before opov 9 are more naturally inter- 
preted as referring to the highest point of Sipylus itself; but 
it is in general not safe to press the words of a Greek description 
so close. 

But it would be premature to speculate on the character of 
the ruins till a more thorough investigation has been made. If 
this could be accompanied with some slight excavation, which 
might be very easily done, as the steep slope leaves no possibility 
for great accumulation of earth, much would probably be learned 
about the character of the race which built these walls. I have 
reason also to believe that in the six or eight miles between Old 
Smyrna and the ruins on Ada, discoveries may yet be made. 
Again on the other side of Old Smyrna M. Weber has found, on 
the hill near Bournabat, an ancient fortification, which can be 
distinctly traced below the rude walls of a modern mcmdra , or 
fold ; but the description of it I must leave for his forthcoming 
publication, Le Sipylos et ses Ruines. Since all these ruins, 
close to and within easy reach of Smyrna, have remained almost 
unknown till lately, there is great hope that a careful examina- 
tion of Mount Sipylus might show many remains of the Lydian 
Empire that have escaped the ravages of time and the notice of 
travellers. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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NOTES AND RECTIFICATIONS, PAMPHYLIAN 
INSCRIPTION. 

In a paper * On some Pamphylian Inscriptions/ published in 
the first volume of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, p. 242, my 
principal object was to establish the value of the symbols Y and 
V\ in those inscriptions. I was able to bring many analogies 
for the value assigned to Y , viz. that of a palatal sibilant ; but 
I could find no analogy outside of the Pamphylian inscriptions 
for the interpretation of W as being in some cases equivalent to 
the English wu. At the time I did not notice that the Pam- 
phylian A V\TO, explained as was suggested in my paper, 
afforded an exact parallel to a Naxian inscription, the interpre- 
tation given of which by Bentley was doubted by Kirchhoff, 
Griech. Alph. p. 73, solely because it was so singular. In the 
Naxian inscription the form [TJO AFYTO is given by Bentley 
as equivalent in meaning and scansion to the Attic ravrov ; in 
other words dFvrov is a dissyllable. The Pamphylian form 
exactly confirms this interpretation ; as I had argued that 
AWTO must be rendered by the English letters awuto and 
that it was a dissyllable. The two forms, therefore, each in 
itself somewhat singular and open to suspicion, when taken 
together make the interpretation quite certain. 1 

The rest of the paper alluded to was devoted to the long 
inscription from Sillyon. Several of the interpretations pro- 
posed for difficult words were only desperate remedies; and 
especially the explanation of the first line, taking the adjective 
lepos in a sense not only unexampled but quite contrary to 

1 The foregoing note was sent to the Professor Jebb in the same journal, 
Editor to be appended to the paper in p. 59, has referred to the Naxian in- 
Yol. I. but reached him too late. scription. 
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analogy, cannot possibly be maintained. Its only justification 
was that the inscription seemed to begin with the first line of 
the published copy : but it is quite possible, and I think much 
more probable, that the inscription is continued on this stone, 
and that the beginning must be sought either on another stone 
or on another face of the same stone. I had hoped that an 
actual examination of the stone might reveal more ; but a 
letter from Colonel Wilson has destroyed that hope. In 
January Colonel Wilson, during a brief visit to Assarkeui, took 
the trouble to prove on the stone the reading of several lines, 
the meaning of which was specially dark. His examination 
confirmed the accuracy of Hirschfeld's transcript in most cases, 
but occasionally he gives important corrections. In line 20 oc- 
curs the form ZENOZAI. KirchhofFs emendation, ZENOAAI 
i.e. yevcovTcu , was given in my paper, and Colonel Wilson in- 
forms me that the stone has A not Z. In line 15, I had to 
express doubt as to the reading AZ\ATY, and I was glad to 
find that Colonel Wilson gives the reading AZV\PY. This of 
itself confirms the proposed interpretation of it is hardly 
necessary to remark that at the beginning of a word a V\ or a F 
before P is exactly what one might expect; though I cannot 
guess a word that would suit the place. In line 6 Colonel 
Wilson marks the loss of a letter ZABA* Tl. In line 3 he puts 
a mark of interrogation at the B in ZBAYVV In line 2 he 
reads I A for \A- 

The following extract from Colonel Wilson's letter is also of 
interest. ‘ The inscription is on the right jamb of the entrance 
to a building which was either converted into a church or 
built as one ; I rather think the former, but the brushwood 
is thick, and I had no time to make a proper examination. The 
jamb is formed of one stone which appeared to me to be in situ 
and not to have been taken from an older building. The square 
shown at the foot of your lithograph is a hole cut in the face of 
the jamb to receive a beam for roughly closing the entrance. 
The hole has been cut long after the building ceased to be a 
church. The inscription ran right across the face of the jamb, 
but on the outer side the surface has scaled off and many of the 
letters are lost. Some of the letters have disappeared since the 
copy from which the lithograph is taken was made. The 
inscription consisted of thirty-six lines, and the letters are 
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high. The letters are well cut, but the stone is not good. 
The commencement of the lines is given as a rule in the 
lithograph. There are several Hellenic remains at Assarkeui, 
and it looks a good site for digging/ 

Until more Pamphylian inscriptions have been found at 
Assarkeui or elsewhere, I fear this one will defy all attempt 
to translate it. From its situation, however, it is perhaps safe 
to conclude that it was a religious document, describing the 
order of rites in the worship of A.pollo Pythios ; it is not im- 
probable that the stone was one of the doorposts in a building 
consecrated to the god, and that the inscription began on the 
other jamb. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF SOUTHERN 

AEOLIS. 

Part I. — On the Course of some Roads in the Province 

of Asia. 

The journey which Aelius Aristides made in the year 167 A.D. 
from Smyrna to Pergamus, and which he relates with much 
detail in the opening of the fifth book of his Hieroi Logoi , is 
the most valuable evidence left as to the relative situation of 
Smyrna, Larissa, Cyme, Myrina, and Gryneion : and a careful 
study of it is the best foundation of a knowledge of Southern 
Aeolis. The main facts are as follows (Arist. ed. Dind. i. p. 
534). On the first day his baggage was sent on in front to 
Myrina to be ready when he arrived in the evening. When 
carriages had been got ready and he himself was prepared to 
start, noon had arrived. In the great heat he did not like to 
undergo the fatigue of travelling at this hour, and waited at 
his house in the suburbs of Smyrna till the heat passed. The 
comfort of his villa was seductive, and some matters of business 
detained him, so that he lost a great deal of time, and when he 
reached the khan before the Hermus, the sun was setting. He 
deliberated whether he should spend the night there, but the 
discomfort consequent on passing the night in a bad inn without 
his baggage made him resolve to go on. As he was crossing the 
Hermus, night had just set in, which shows that it was about 
one hour after sunset. A cool wind invigorated him, and he 
was glad on reaching Larissa, tfSrj /Satfeta? ecnrepas, that the 
baggage was still in front, and that the inn was no better than 
the previous one. A little after midnight he reached Cyme. 
Every place was shut up, and he encouraged his followers, who 
apparently were anxious to stop here, to go on. On the journey 
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the cold became more severe. About cock-crow he reached 
Myrina, and found his baggage in the street, as it had reached 
the town after every place was shut. After in vain trying to 
get admission to any inn, they at last were received into the 
house of a friend. As they entered it was still quite dark, but 
after a fire had been kindled the morning star had arisen, and 
the light of day began to appear. He resolved, therefore, not 
to go to sleep by day. His road then lay through Gryneion, 
where he stayed some time to sacrifice to Apollo, to Elaea, 
where he spent the night ; but in these cases no indication is 
given of the time required for the journey. 

How far can we trace the several stages of this journey ? It 
lies almost exactly along the road which is still used from 
Smyrna to Pergamus. The path is indeed marked out by 
nature, and though it looks somewhat roundabout on a map, 
it is in reality the easiest that can be made. The Roman road 
from Smyrna to Pergamus was constructed by M\ Aquillius 
Glabrio, who was sent to Asia in B.c. 129 to regulate the 
province. He constructed a system of roads from Ephesus as 
the centre of the province ; one led to Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
and Tralles, another to Smyrna and Pergamus. Some of the 
milestones on these roads have been discovered, giving the 
distance from Ephesus. The fifth, on the road to Tralles, was 
discovered last year in paaking some alterations in the station 
at Azizieh, and now stands on the station platform close to its 
original position. 

MANPnAKYAAl o£MANI°Y 

YFATOEP^MAI^n 

E 

The Greek part of the inscription is interesting palaeo- 
graphically, as showing the highly ornate form of letters used 
at so early a period. Another stone from the same road, found 
near Tralles, is published, C. /. G. No. 2920. The copy is both 
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faulty and imperfect, so that neither Boeckh, Waddington {Fades 
des Prov. Asiat.), nor Rayet (. Milet et le Golfe Latmique , i. p. 72) 
were able to restore it ; but the complete stone shows at once 
the necessary corrections and additions — 

Mi. [AQ VILLI VS MI. F] 

C[0 S] 

X|X]VIII|T| 

MAN|T|02 AKTAAIOS 
MANIOT TIIAT02 
POMAIDN 
K0 

Then follow the beginnings of five lines of a Latin inscription ; 
this probably records a repairing of the road, as on a milestone 
in the Smyrna valley are recorded five successive repairs of the 
road to Sardis. 

Another milestone on the road from Ephesus to Tralles is 
published by Lebas, No. 1652c., and more correctly in the 
Smyrna Movcreioz', 1876—8, p. 48. The stone has not been 
understood by Lebas. On one side is given the distance from 
Ephesus, on the other side the distance from Aidin. Lebas 
reads the former distance M A ( i.e . M. XXX.) as XLI. and the 
latter distance M B (i.e, M. II.) as XLII., and thus introduces 
utter confusion into the inscription. The former is dated under 
Valerianus and Gallienus, the latter under Diocletian, Maximian, 
Constantius, and Galerius ; but by a curious error the name of 
Gonstantius is given twice, in the first and in the third place. 
We learn from this inscription that the whole distance from 
Ephesus to Tralles was XXXII. miles. The distance by railway 
is XXXIV. English miles. The distance is greater by railway 
because the station for Ephesus is two miles further north than 
the ancient city gate, the Magnesian. The ancient road crossed 
from the Cayster valley to the Maeander by the same pass as 
the railway, but afterwards it took a different and shorter course 
through the city of Magnesia. 

In the end of December, 1880, the Rev. S. S. Lewis of 
Cambridge, and myself, saw another milestone close to Tralles, 
about half a mile to the west of the modern town. It was 
nearly dark when we examined it, and we could not read the 
whole inscription. We left Aidin the next morning early, and 
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I have not yet had the opportunity of examining the stone 
again. It was the thirty-first milestone, the two last lines 
being — 

I M P XXM P P Cos \ 

M I A A 

The whole road from Ephesus to Pergamus was repaired in 
the sixth consulship of Vespasian, a.d. 75. Two stones re- 
cording this event, but not apparently marking the distance, 
are published in the Mover elov of the Evangelical School at 
Smyrna, 1875-6, pp. 1, 2. They were found a short distance 
south of Smyrna. 

Observing these two kinds of milestones, we can by their 
help trace the course of the road from Smyrna to Pergamus. 
Near the probable site of Elaea the inscription on one of 
Vespasian's stones has been discovered and published in the 
M ovcrelov 1875-6, p. 14. The distance in the published copy 
is IIH, 88 miles. This is certainly too short. In line 10 of 
the published copy it is necessary to read aTroSeSevy/iivo? to f ; 
in copying, the Z of the stone has been mistaken for E. Now 
according to the Peutinger Table (with a correction, of which I 
shall speak below), the total distance of Elaea from Ephesus is 
98 miles, and a suspicion arises that the symbol for 90 on the 
stone has been misread. M. Fontrier, to whom the discovery 
and publication of the stone is due, showed me the copy which 
he had made in his note-book, and above the II he had placed 
a mark of interrogation when making the copy, but had omitted 
it in the published form. 

The road went on beyond Pergamus to Adramyttion and the 
Troad ; and one of the original stones found on the road between 
Pergamus and the Atarneus is published in Curtius' Beitrage . 
In that edition some mistake has been made, for the distance 
is given as CXXXI., and PAA in the uncial text, but in the 
cursive it is given doubtfully p(\a ?). It is not obvious where 
the fault lies : the number looks a little more than one would 
expect. According to the Peutinger Table, Pergamus is 114 
miles from Ephesus, and the place where the stone is said to 
have been found seems on the map not much more than seven 
miles beyond Pergamus. 

These distances show that Lebas ( Voy . Archeol ., Inscr. As. 
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Min. No. 6) has made an error in saying that the road to 
Pergamus went to Phocaea, and thence along the coast north- 
wards. The distance would in that case be very much greater 
than the assigned measurements. Moreover, no road would, 
owing to the character of the country, run along the coast north 
from Phocaea, as Lebas suggests. The road to Phocaea must 
have branched off the main road at some point in the Hermus 
valley. Strabo gives the distance as less than 200 stadia, 25 
M.P., but this is too low an estimate ; possibly the distance is 
not meant to be measured along the road. 

The same route that has been described is given in the 
Peutinger Table, but it puts Temnos between Smyrna and 
Cyme. I shall try afterwards to show that this must be a 
mistake, and that Temnos could not have lain on the road. It 
seems, therefore, certain (as might almost in fact be assumed 
without proof) that Aristides, who had, as his account clearly 
shows, no wish to diverge from the direct route, travelled by 
the main Roman road from Smyrna to Pergamus. What 
inferences can be drawn from his journey with regard to the 
situation of the towns through which he passed ? 

It would help much if we knew the exact time 1 when the 
journey was made. It was in the summer (Oepovs &pa) when 
the heat had lasted long enough to make Aristides weak and 
ill. A careful perusal of the history of his thirteen years' 
illness will, I think, show that the treatment prescribed in his 
dreams by the gods Asclepios, Serapis, &c., is generally singularly 
well adapted to his actual circumstances, and that in some cases 
it can be used as evidence of local peculiarities. Hence it is 
probable that the journey was made about the end of July or 
beginning of August, when the relief from the heat is still far 
off. Later than this, the very expectation of cooler weather 
about September 10 has an invigorating effect. Sunset on 


1 A few pages further on Aristides 
says that next year in the same month 
he went to Cyzicus in the hieromenia 
there ; but I have no means in Smyrna 
of following up this clue to the exact 
season. Canter, in his introduction, 
argues that the festival was in honour 
of Zeus Olympius, and was celebrated 
in the great Temple of Cyzicus built 


by Hadrian ; this temple he considers 
to be the temple of Zeus. If this be 
so, the festival would probably, like 
the Olympia at Pisa, be celebrated in 
the height of summer. The speech 
which Aristides delivered at this fes- 
tival is preserved, and may be found 
in Dindorf s Edition, vol. i. 
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August 1 takes place at 7 P.M., and sunrise at 5 A.M. Aristides 
was an invalid, and would not hurry too much ; moreover, he 
had a considerable following with him ( o^fiara iiropl^ero). 
Hence I think it will be very near the truth if we say that he 
travelled in daylight 4 Roman miles per hour, and in the night 
3J. He can hardly have started from Smyrna earlier than 
3.30 P.M., when the day is still at its hottest. We have then 
the following times and distances — 1 


Distance 

Leaves Smyrna 

3.30 p.m. 

on Peutinger 

At the Khan 

7 

Table. 

Crosses the Hermus 

8 


At Larissa 

9.45 „ 

33 

Reaches Cyme 

12.15 a.m. 


Leaves Cyme 

12.30 „ 

42 

Reaches Myrina 

3.15 „ 


First light 

4 


Distance from Smyrna 14 m.p. 

a a a 18 ,j 

ff ff tt 24 ,, 

a a ft 83 », 

ff tf ft 42 ft 


Read in this light, the journey is remarkably like what one 
would tell of a journey at the present day. The stopping- 
places, the khan and Larissa, are exactly the points where one 
would find it convenient now to rest the horses. Close to the 
low hill on which I shall try to show that Larissa was built, 
there is still a little hut where travellers generally stop. In 
the Hermus valley one great difference exists. The river is 
apt to shift its course, and one can hardly reconcile the times 
assigned if one supposes the river then had the course that it 
now has, except at the expense of making the road deviate 
from what seems the best and most natural route. Ten years 
or so ago the Hermus changed its course in a single night, and 
now the crossing is at a point about four miles west of its former 
position. The old course is that given in Kiepert’s map, and is, 
I believe, much the same as it was in the time of Aristides. 
The present crossing is close to the railway, a mile before 
Ulujak, 2 and my belief is that the khan stood here, about 
four miles from the Hermus. It would then serve travellers 
going either to Temnos and the towns in that part of the 


1 It would be tedious to give the 
reasons which support each stage given ; 
I have worked out the several steps 
from actual experience, and I believe 
that the account given cannot be far 
wrong. The coincidence of the results 
with the Peutinger distances was not 

H. S. — VOL. ir. 


observed till the whole calculations 
had been made. 

2 There are, of course, many other 
crossings, but according to my concep- 
tion of the course taken by the road, 
it would pass not far from this point. 

E 
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Hermus valley, or to Cyme. The former would naturally 
follow Aquillius’s road to this point, and then go off towards 
the north. 

The present track to Pergamus does not go quite up to Cyme, 
but turns off to the north across the lower part of the plateau, 
a short distance before the sea. It does not touch the sea coast 
till near Gryneion, but keeps a little way inland. Aquillius 
naturally made the road lead through the important cities of 
Cyme and Myrina, and at the same time secured for it an easier 
and more level course. I think engineers would now select 
nearly the same course. 

The distances which we must then assign are as follows : — 


Smyrna 

XLIY. miles from Ephesus. 1 

Larissa about XXIY. miles from Smyrna 

LXYIII. ,, „ 

Cyme XXXIII. 

LXXYII. „ „ 

Myrina XLII. ,, ,, ,, 

LXXXYI. „ „ 

Gryneion XLVII.? „ ,, ,, 

XCI.? „ „ 

Elaea LIY. ,, ,, „ 

XCYIII. „ „ 

Pergamus LXX. ,, ,, ,, 

CXIY. „ „ 

Gryneion is not mentioned on 

the Peutinger Table, and 


Strabo’s distances are quite different from those of the Table, 
so that his account cannot be used. I suppose it to lie nearly 
halfway between Myrina and Elaea. 

Strabo (XIII. p. 622) gives two accounts of the distances 
between Cyme, Myrina, Gryneion, and Elaea. The first is, 

Cyme to Myrina 40 stadia 5 m.p. 

Myrina ,, Gryneion 40 ,, 5 ,, 

Gryneion ,, Elaea 40 ,, 5 ,, 

Elaea „ Pergamos 120 ,, 15 ,, 

The second he quotes from Artemidorus, who estimates the 
distances as much greater, but seems to take them along the 
coast line (iyKoXTrt^ovTi). Only in one case does he state the 
full distance, viz. from Gryneion to Elaea 70 stadia. He does 
not mention the distance from Smyrna to Cyme, but that from 
Cyme to Elaea is certainly below the truth, while the Peutinger 
Table seems quite consistent with the map. Artemidorus, on 
the other hand, is decidedly above the true measurement. So 
far as my experience goes, the distances given by Strabo are 

1 On this distance see below. 
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generally a little short of the truth. This is the case with the 
XL. stadia that he places between Sardis and the tombs of the 
Lydian kings, and, I believe, with the XX. stadia between 
Smyrna and the IT aXaia nd)u?. He places CCCXX. between 
Ephesus and Smyrna, and as he mentions that the distance is 
measured across by Metropolis, which is quite out of the direct 
line and on the course of the road, it is evident that he ought 
to agree with the measurement of the road. The question 
arises whether that measurement can be determined. 

A milestone is published by Lebas, l.c. No. 6 ; it was found 
at Bournabat. The distance is some number between forty and 
fifty. In discussing the inscription Lebas makes a curious error. 
He thinks that the road from Ephesus passed Bournabat before 
reaching Smyrna, and that the distance between the places is 
about two miles. The road came straight north, passed on the 
west side of Mt. Pagus, not on the east side like the modern 
road and railway ; the reason being that the ancient city lay 
more on the west side of Pagus than the modern. Bournabat 
is 4f English miles in a straight line from Smyrna, and does 
not even lie on the road from Smyrna to Pergamus. It must 
have had a separate road, and the milestone in question has no 
relation to those which certainly belong to the great road. It 
mentions only the sixth consulship of Claudius (a.d. 37) ; and 
perhaps we may conclude that the Roman road was first made 
in that year. A bad country road must of course always have 
existed. Now as Bournabat is about five Roman miles from 
Smyrna, the distance of Smyrna from Ephesus cannot be more 
than 44 miles. Strabo twice gives it as 40 miles, and the 
Peutinger Table gives it as 34. The distance by railway to the 
city of Ephesus (as distinguished from the railway station) is 
50 English miles. The railway certainly traversed the same 
pass into the Cayster valley that was followed by the Roman 
road. That road passed through Metropolis according to both 
Strabo and the Peutinger Table ; and Metropolis has been 
proved conclusively by M. Fontrier (M ovo-eiov, 1876-8) to lie 
in this very pass, and not far from the railway. The railway 
makes a considerable circuit between Metropolis and Smyrna ; 
but it is not possible that the road could have been more than 
seven or eight miles shorter than the railway. This would 
make it about 44 Roman miles. We must then, as Lebas (l.c.) 

e 2 
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suggested, correct the Peutinger Table to XXXXIIII. The 
reading on the milestone must therefore be restored as forty- 
nine. 

The main road constructed by Aquillius must be carefully 
distinguished from the road between Smyrna and Sardis, on 
which three milestones in the Smyrna valley are known. On 
the sixth it is recorded that the road was made in the proconsul- 
ship of Lollianus Gentianus, which Lebas places before the 
time of Aurelius, and successively repaired in the reigns of 
Septimius Severus, Aurelian, Diocletian, Constantine and 
Yalentinian I. (Lebas, No. 8). The distances were measured 
from Smyrna. The second and eighth milestones are also 
published by Lebas, Nos. 7 and 9. The second records only 
the repairs under Constantine, the eighth only the original 
construction. 

Lebas (No. 1724 f.) has published another milestone, said to 
have been found at Menemen in the Hermus valley. It is also 
published by M. Fontrier in the Movcreiov, 1875—6, p. 31, with 
a difference of reading. I have examined the stone, and find 
that M. Fontrier’ s reading represents its present state. Under 
the Greek text are the symbols 


The end of the Latin text, in very indistinct symbols, is 


The writing throughout is very rude and irregular. Lebas 



M 


Noei 'I cAli SS 


reads, 


NOBILI[SSI]MIS 

A[S]MIP 


M. Fontrier reads 


nobi(lissimis) n(ostris) Caes(ar- 
ibus), S(myrna) M. YII. 
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The Greek text gives in full curb Xfjbvpvr)?. There is no 
trace on the stone to give the reading VIII. corresponding to 
the Greek H ; but the surface is worn, and now covered with 
a coating of white paint. 

Menemen is 19 £ miles from Smyrna by the railway ; hence 
the only explanation of the number on the stone seems to be 
that the road which it marked led from Temnos and the middle 
Hermus valley to the sea coast, and thence crossed to Smyrna 
by water. Till the railway was made goods from the district 
took this route, embarking at Menemen Scala. Eight miles is 
not far from the actual distance to the sea. 

The stone is dated between 292 and 305 A.D., when Diocletian, 
Maximian, Constantius and Galerius were emperors. The road 
must of course be older, and probably crossed the main road 
near Ulujak, and about the spot where the Khan (fcaraycbyiov 
7 rpo tov f, E pfjuov) was placed conjecturally ; it may have served 
travellers on both roads. 

Another road whose course is of much interest is one that 
led from Ephesus to Sardis. This road crossed the mountains 
by the pass of Karabel, in which are the two figures known as 
the Sesostres. It is probable that the Roman road of the 
empire took another course, but this pass is still used, and was 
in use in the time of Herodotus. But it is certain that neither 
the road from Smyrna to Sardis, nor that from Ephesus to 
Phocaea could have gone through this pass, which is very far 
from the proper track. Hence if these figures of Sesostris are 
referred to by Herodotus (II. 106) in the well-known passage, 
the only resource I can see is to alter the reading by transposing 
the names Phocaea and Sardis. In that case it would be 
necessary to look for another figure in the mountainous country 
towards Phocaea. The Sesostris figure described by Herodotus 
is the one near the ground in the Karabel Pass ; his words do 
not suit the other figure high up on the rock. Moreover the 
two figures are so close to one another that it is impossible 
any one could say they were on different roads, especially when 
they are in a single mountain pass. If some such correction of 
the text is not admitted, and if the two Karabel figures are 
considered to be the two described by Herodotus, it seems 
necessary to accuse the historian of a serious error in describing 
what he had actually seen. 
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P.S. — M. Fontrier has published, in the paper above quoted 
on Metropolis, a milestone found near the site of the city. 
It belongs to the road from Pergamus to Smyrna, but the 
distance recorded was illegible. The distance was measured 
arro ’E (jyeaov, and the stone belongs to the repair executed 
under Diocletian and the three other emperors. This discovery 
confirms the evidence of the Peutinger Table and of Strabo, 
that the road passed through Metropolis. 

The difference of number on the two sides of the milestone 
from Menemen may be explained, as in the case of the thirtieth 
from Ephesus towards Tralles, by understanding the one side to 
be according to the text a7ro 'Efjbvpvjp ; M 0, and the other 
side to be the distance from Temnos. On the latter side, there 
is no statement of the point whence the measurement. If, 
according to the hypothesis proposed above, the road be under- 
stood as that from Temnos to the quay opposite Smyrna, the 
measurements would suit very well. The milestone near Tralles 
gives in similar style on one side 

CL7TQ ’ E(f>€<70V M A A 
and on the other side simply M B. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


(To be continued). 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF SOUTHERN 

AEOLIS. 

( Continued from page 54), 

Part II. — Myrina, Larissa, Neonteichos, Temnos, and 

Aegae. 

Asia Minor, interposed like a bridge between Europe and 
Asia, has been from time immemorial a battlefield between the 
Eastern and Western races. Across this bridge the arts, civili- 
sation, and religion of the East had passed into Greece; and 
back over the same bridge they strove to pass beautified and 
elevated from Greece into Asia. The progress of the world has 
had its centre and motive power in the never-ceasing collision of 
Eastern and Western thought, which was thus produced in Asia 
Minor. One episode in the long conflict has been chosen by 
Herodotus as the subject of his prose epic : but the struggle did 
not stop at the point he thought. It has not yet ended, though 
it has long ceased to be of central importance in the world's 
history. For centuries after he wrote Greek influence continued 
to spread, unhindered, further and further into Asia : but as the 
Roman empire decayed, the East again became the stronger, and 
Asia Minor has continued under its undisputed influence almost 
up to the present day. Now the tide has again turned, and one 
can trace along the western coast the gradual extinction of the 
Oriental element. It does not retreat, it is not driven back by 
war : it simply dies out by a slow yet sure decay. It is the aim 
of this set of papers to throw some light on one stage in this 
contest, a stage probably the least known of all, the first attempts 
of the Greek element to establish itself in the country round the 
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Hermus. Tradition has preserved to us little information about 
the first Greek settlements. The customary division into Aeolic, 
Ionic, and Doric colonists is not a sufficient one. Strabo clearly 
implies that there was a double Aeolic immigration when he says 
(p. 622) that Cyme founded thirty cities, and that it was not 
the first Aeolic settlement ; in another passage (p. 582) he makes 
the northern colonists proceed by land through Thrace, the 
southern direct by sea to Cyme. I hope by an examination 
of the country and the situations, never as yet determined, of 
the minor towns, to add a little to the history of this Southern 
Aeolic immigration, in its first burst of prosperity, through the 
time when it was almost overwhelmed in the Lydian and Persian 
empires and was barely maintained by the strength of the 
Athenian confederacy, till it was finally merged in the stronger 
tide of Greek influence that set in with the victory of Alexander. 
More is known of Myrina, and still more of Cyme, than of any 
of the other towns : but both are omitted here, because it may 
be expected that considerable light will be thrown on the history 
of both by the excavations conducted on their sites by the 
French School of Athens. Till their results are published, it 
would be a waste of time to write of either city. The scanty 
records of the smaller towns will, however,* supplement the 
history of the greater ones. Each furnishes something to a 
complete knowledge of the Aeolic emigrants : and the following 
study of their history will, it is hoped, be the precursor of a full 
account of the two greater cities in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
helUnique. Myrina will be touched on here only in so far as 
a knowledge of its exact site is required to fix those of the other 
towns of Aeolis. 

Colonel Leake (Asia Minor , p. 270) says, 'Even the most 
accessible parts of the valleys of the Hermus and Caicus, and 
of their interjacent ridges, are still very insufficiently explored 

With the exception of Temnus, we have no accurate 

information on the sites of any of the second-rate towns of this 
part of Asia Minor.' The list which he gives of these towns 
comprises Leucae, Phocaea, Cyme, Aegae, Myrina, &c., which 
shows how great a loss is thus caused to the history of the 
Greek settlements in Asia Minor. In the map of Kiepert, 
which forms the basis of all our knowledge of this district, a 
conjectural situation is given to most of these towns, but the 
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map is far from presenting an accurate representation of the 
actual state of the country as it now is , 1 and does not do much 
more than repeat the guesses of previous travellers. The 
situations of Cyme and Phocaea alone are fixed with certainty. 
The site of Temnos is given by Kiepert after Leake, but it is 
quite certain that Menemen, where it is placed, is a purely 
modern town, and that no ancient city existed there. In these 
circumstances no apology is needed for proposing a re-distribution 
of the ancient names, so long as the proposal is grounded on 
actual observation. 

In the following notes my object has not been to record 
discoveries of my own, but to attempt to embrace in one view 
the ancient sites of Aeolis which I have visited, to show their 
position relatively, to one another and to the main features of 
the country in which they lie, and, working on this basis, to 
exhibit in a clearer light the few facts recorded of their history. 
A number of the ruined cities that will be mentioned have 
not as yet been described, but I have no pretensions to have 
discovered them. Most of them have been known by name, 
at least to the few persons in the district who take an interest 
in such matters ; the position of some of them was described to 
me by Greeks, of others by Europeans, and in neither case do 
I wish that the credit which belongs to the real discoverers 
should be assigned to me . 2 But the ancient names which I 
assign to these sites are, in most cases, not those which are 
currently apportioned to them, where any names at all are as 
yet given them by the local antiquaries ; and the views ex- 
pressed have been worked out, apart from all modern authorities, 
solely from a careful study of the character of the country, and 
the references of the ancients. My object in every journey has 
been not to look for walls, but to study history. A very slight 
fact often gains much meaning when taken in connection with 
the local features, and I have tried to understand better some 


1 Besides errors alluded to in the 

course of this article, I may mention 
the course assigned to the Nif Chai, or 
river of Nymphio, which really runs 
parallel to the Hermus as far as 
Magnesia before joining that river. 
Numberless errors occur in the accounts 
of Aeolis and of Phocaea in such hand- 


books as Forbiger, Smith, &c. ; and 
the only important river between the 
Hermus and the Caicus is not marked 
in the maps. 

2 I purposely refrain from ascribing 
each discovery to any particular person, 
as the honour is often claimed by more 
than one. 
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of the earlier steps in a most important historical fact, the 
Heilenisation of Western Asia Minor. 

A sketch map is given, the object of which is to show the 
marked features of the country and no others. The lower 
valley of the Hermus is a wide alluvial plain, which the ancients 
considered to have been formed by the river and to have been 
originally covered by the sea (Strab. p. 621 ; Ael. Aristid. Aegypt. 
p. 351 [468]). On the north it is bounded by the Kara Hassan 
Dagh and the Dumanlu Dagh, two higher chains in a moun- 
tainous plateau; the latter or a part of it is called Sardene 
in a Homeric epigram. On the east the valley is bounded by 
Mt. Sipylus (Yamanl&r Dagh). The Hermus flows between 
these two chains by a narrow pass which leads from the middle 
Hermus valley, that of Magnesia, to the lower valley. For a 
mile or two after leaving the Magnesian plain, the river has 
barely room to pass between the mountains : this place is named 
Boghaz, 4 The Gullet/ After this the river passes through the 
plain of Temnos (as I shall call it), which is about four miles 
wide and as many in length, till the mountains open and it 
enters on the wide lower valley. On the west this lower valley 
is bounded by the mountainous Phocaean peninsula, between 
which and the Kara Hassan Dagh a narrow valley extends from 
the Hermus plain to the sea at Cyme. 

The mountainous plateau which extends between the Hermus, 
the sea, and the Caicus, is an unknown land. It is broken on 
the west by one valley, that of the river Kodja, on which I have 
placed Myrina and Aegae. The only time when I have gone 
any distance into the mountains was in visiting Namrut Kalessi, 
at the head of the river. Instead of following the river as we 
should have done, we went across the mountains over a waste 
of rocks and boulders, only once interrupted by a glen, green 
and beautiful, deep down among the hills. But there must 
be in the plateau many fertile glens in which several of the 
thirty cities founded from Cyme perhaps are yet to be dis- 
covered. The district is counted very unsafe. It is inhabited 
only by Turks, and is therefore dreaded by the Greek people of 
the low country ; moreover at present the number of soldiers 
that have refused to serve and have taken to the mountains 
justifies to some extent its bad name. These mountains do 
not extend to the sea. Along the coast there is a strip of level 
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country, behind which gradual slopes of broken ground lead up 
to the higher mountainous plateau. South of the Kodja there 
is no river, only a few water-courses full after rain. 

The Phocaean peninsula is of the same character, but the 
mountains are not so high and are more broken by glens. The 
peninsula would become an island if the sea level were a little 
higher; and the narrow valley leading from Cyme to the 
Hermus would be a channel of the sea. 

East of the Hermus the main feature is the mass of moun- 
tains called by the Greeks Sipylus. It is almost entirely isolated 
like an island in the plain ; only at one point on the south a 
link of hills connects it with the main range, which extends 
from the interior through Tmolus and Olympus to the sea. 
West of this connecting link is the plain of Smyrna, completely 
shut in between the sea and the mountains. East is the plain 
of Nymphio, opening to the north on the middle Hermus 
valley. 

In the scanty notices and traditions of the Aeolic settlement 
little is said of the inhabitants whom the Greeks found in the 
country. The coast in general was, according to Strabo, 
peopled by a Pelasgic race, one of whose chief strongholds 
was Larissa in the lower Hermus valley. Further inland was 
the empire of the Lydians, ruled by an Oriental dynasty which 
had brought with it 'the cultus of the Babylonian Herakles. 
This dynasty seems to have had no liking for the sea, and to 
have turned its thoughts wholly to the East ; the Greek tradi- 
tion preserves no record of any collision with Lydia till a new 
dynasty arose connected both in friendship and in enmity with 
the Greeks of the coast. 

The Greek settlement had its centres in the island of Lesbos, 
interposed between Greece and Asia, and the city of Cyme. 
The name of Cyme points to the old Euboean city, wdiich was 
one of the oldest centres of Hellenic colonisation and commerce, 
and which had given way to younger rivals almost before history 
begins. Tradition, however, and the common epithet Phry- 
konitis point to Mount Phrikion in Locris as the old home of 
the colonists. But it is well known that colonising centres did 
not send out only their own inhabitants. Emigrants sent forth 
by Apollo as a ver sacrum or from some other motive, congre- 
gated at the great maritime cities and sailed from them in their 
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fleets. From the Asiatic Cyme and from Lesbos this settlement 
proceeded, but before trying to trace its course, we must fix the 
position of the towns which they founded. In doing so I shall 
assume the points that I have tried to establish about the direc- 
tion of the Roman road between Smyrna and Pergamus, and 
the distances of the several stages. It passed through Larissa, 
23 or 24 miles, Cyme 33 miles, Myrina 42 miles, Gryneion about 
47 miles, and Elaea 54 miles. 

I begin with Myrina, which is placed by Kiepert at Ali Agha. 
There is no sign that a Greek city ever existed there, and it is 
too near Cyme to suit the distance which has been assigned 
between Cyme and Myrina, nine Roman miles. Ali Agha is 
about four miles north of Cyme, and about four miles further 


on one reaches a place called Kalabak Serai, ‘ the Mansion of 
Kalabak.’ 1 Here at the end of the fertile plain of the Kodja 
Chai, ‘ Big River/ and on its north bank close to the sea, is a 
grassy hill about 200 feet high. The sides seem to have been 
scarped to make it a little steeper, and above are the remains 
of a Hellenic wall. It is built in a transition style common in 
this country, generally in horizontal courses, but sometimes the 
lines grow irregular and the style becomes almost ‘Cyclopean.’ 

1 Kalabak is a village some distance the current explanation of the name, 
inland among the mountains. I give which is pronounced Kalabasseri. 
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No angle remains, but a number of large square-cut stones 
lying at one part of the hill show that the corners were more 
carefully and finely built. In the plain of the Kodja we might 
expect more than one Aeolic settlement, if it be fully explored. 1 
The river is joined near its mouth by the Kondiiz Chai, ‘ Otter 
River/ a watercourse dry except after rain ; it seems to be the 
river marked in Kieperts map at Ali Agha and called Kundura 
Chai. 

On the slope beneath the city and on the neighbouring hills 
are thousands of graves. Irregular excavations had long been 
made here, and objects thus obtained were common in Smyrna 
shops ; but fortunately the work was undertaken in a systematic 
fashion by the French School of Athens last summer, and still 
continues with valuable results. The full account, when pub- 
lished in the Bulletin, will doubtless throw much light on the 
history of the city. The coins which have been found on this 
spot are, I believe, always of Myrina, a fact noticed by Mr. 
Pullan {Rums of Asia Minor, p. 8) in his account of a visit to 
this place, which he also recognises as the site of Myrina. 

Texier (Asie Mineure, p. 223) gives the name of the river 
that flows by Myrina as Xanthus, but his only authority is 
that the name is given on coins of Cyme to a river-god. 
But a passage in the historian Agathias leaves no doubt on 
the point. In his preface, p. 9, he says that he was born in 
Myrina of Aeolis, at the mouth of the river Pythicos, which 
flows out of Lydia (pecov i/c AvSlas ri)? %Gopa$ at.t.X.). Between 
the Hermus and the Caicus there is only one river to which this 
description can apply, viz., the Kodja Chai. No other water- 
course is long enough to be said to rise in Lydia ; in fact there 
is no other river along the coast so far as I have seen it, but 
merely brooks from the hill-sides and winter torrents. Myrina 
therefore was situated at the mouth of the Kodja Chai. The 
Xanthus of Cymaean coins is either some brook beside the city, 
or the torrent which runs in a broad deep channel close to 
Larissa on the western side of the lower Hermus valley. 2 
During great part of the year it is dry, and its channel is only 
a deep chasm ; but after rain it is an impassable torrent, and as 

1 I shall have occasion to speak of it 2 Marked on Kiepert’s large map, 
later in connection with the site of but not in the sketch map here given. 
Aegae, 
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the bridge which once spanned it is now lying in ruins at the 
bottom, the traveller who attempts to cross the valley, two feet 
or more deep in mud at such a time, has to make a circuit of 
several miles to get round it. In the Roman period Larissa was 
a mere village, and Cyme possessed the country up to the 
Hermus : it is therefore natural that it should on its coins boast 
of Xanthus and Hermus as its rivers. 

Three ways were open to the Aeolic inhabitants of Cyme to 
spread their colonies, along the coast to the south and north, 
and straight inland to the Hermus valley : and they seem to 
have used all three. The whole Phocaean peninsula originally 
belonged to them, till the settlers who came to Phocaea obtained 
it from them by agreement (Paus. vii. 3). The boundary between 
Cyme and Phocaea was fixed at an intermediate point on the 
coast (Stra. p. 647). On the fertile strip of country between New 
Phocaea (a town founded in the thirteenth century by the 
Genoese for the sake of the rich alum mines) and Cyme we 
might look for Cymaean settlements. The antiquities found at 
New Phocaea are all Cymaean. Here probably lay the Kyllene 
of Xenophon ( Gyr . vii.), or the Ascanius portus, which Pliny (v. 
32) names between Phocaea and Cyme. But the rest of the 
mountainous peninsula had little to tempt them, and they 
resigned it to the Phocaeans. 

The north road was more tempting, and probably Myrina at 
the mouth of its fertile valley was one of their earliest settle- 
ments. 1 Between Cyme and Myrina lay Adae (Stra. 622). From 
Myrina the settlement proceeded up the Pythicos valley to Aegae, 
to which I shall return later, as w T ell as farther along the coast. 
But I have not gone further north than this point. Fatigue 
and a snowstorm prevented me, when at Ali Agha in January, 
from visiting the site ascribed to Gryneion by Mr. Pullan ( l.c .). 
It lies a few miles to the north. Elaea also was on the coast, a 
little distance south of the Caicus ; Strabo says it was twelve 
stadia from the river. I turn now to the Hermus valley. 

The exact site of Larissa cannot well be considered apart 
from that of Neonteichos. The pseudo-Herodotus ( Vit . Horn. 


1 It is almost certain that both 
Cyme and Myrina were cities "before 
the Greeks came. They are Amazon 
cities (Str. p. 623), that is, places of 


the Oriental religion of Artemis-Cybele ; 
Myrina is the same word as Smyrna, 
the old name of Ephesos. 
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9) makes Homer emigrate from Smyrna to Cyme. He comes 
to Neonteichos and lives there some time ; and the city is 
described as at the foot of Mount Sardene, and close to the 
river Hermus — 

O? itoXiv ahreivgv Rvgrjs ipicbir&a /covprjv 

N alere, SapSrfvrjs 7 roSa veiarov vylri/cogoio, 

\pbfipG(TlOV TTLVOVTes l/Scop 0€LOV TTOTdpLOlO 

f 'E ppov Siprjevros, op dOdparos re/cero Zev ?. 

Thence he goes by Larissa, through which lay the easiest (but 
not apparently the shortest) way to Cyme. This testimony is 
as valuable for the situation of the towns as it is worthless for 
our knowledge of Homer. Strabo (p. 621) puts Larissa 70 
stadia, almost nine Roman miles, from Cyme, and 30, almost 
four Roman miles, from Neonteichos. It is true that he seems 
to make the Hermus flow between Cyme and Larissa (a7ro 
A aplcr^s hiafiavn rov r/ E pgov els K vpurjv ifiSopLrj /copra crrahlovs) ; 
but this is irreconcilable with the distance he gives, and I think 
the sentence is only confusedly expressed and not wrong. He 
has just been speaking of Magnesia, and the words Siafidvri 
rov r/ Eppop refer to the relation between that city and Cyme, 
though he has expressed himself so badly that they refer 
syntactically to the relation between Larissa and Cyme. 1 He 
also states that Larissa was in the Hermus valley (rroTago- 
%&)cttov TTfp x ( * } P av )> which is confirmed by Aristides [Aegypt. 
ii. p. 351). Xenophon twice mentions Larissa ( Cyr . vii. 1, 
Hell. iii. 1, 7), but little can be learned about its situation 
from his words. Pliny (v. 32) places it on the sea between 
Phocaea and Cyme, which is clearly wrong. Scylax does not 
mention it. 

It results from these authorities that Larissa was in the 
Hermus valley towards Cyme (rrepl Kvpirjp, Steph. Byz. and 
Xen.), and on the road from Smyrna to Cyme. Nearly four miles 
from it was Neonteichos, which lay on the side of a mountain 
near the Hermus. On sites exactly fulfilling all these conditions 
distinct remains of two Hellenic cities exist. Just where the 
valley above described as extending from Cyme to the Hermus 

1 I find that a German scholar gets place where this emendation has been 
the same meaning by transposing the published, 
words : I have lost the reference to the 
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opens on the lower Hermus valley, the road passes ' below the 
south side of a rocky hill that rises about 200 feet above the 
plain. Under the hill is the resting place referred to in 
Part I. The hill is not wholly isolated, a low neck connects it 
with the mountains to the north ; its appearance is exactly 
described by its Turkish name Bourounjik, ‘ the Little Point/ 
On the top of the hill we can trace at intervals a wall 8J 
feet thick, made of cut stones, with holes for metal clamps. 
The ground is strewn with Hellenic pottery; much of it is 
clearly of an early period, and I did not observe any that was 
late. The top of the hill was too large for the needs of the 
inhabitants, and the wall was carried round only the highest 
part of it. None of the stones in position rise above the surface 
of the hill, but many are scattered over the ground, one of them 
showing the peculiar cut corner, which never fails at the angle 
of a good Hellenic wall. I measured four successive stones, and 
found them respectively 8 feet 3 inches, 1 foot 10 inches, 2 feet 
9 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, in length. This is almost certainly the 
site of Larissa. Standing on the city hill, one sees between 
three and four miles, or thereabouts, to the north-east, a curious 
circular rock on the slope of the hills that form the northern 
border of the valley, a short distance from the corner where the 
hills turn to the north beside the Hermus. 1 Going across the 
valley to this position, which is right above the Turkish village of 
Yannik Keui, 'Burnt Village/ (not Yeni Keui, ‘New Village/ as 
Kiepert has it), I found as I mounted the gradually sloping hill 
a series of beautifully built polygonal walls. The stones are 
carefully selected and hewn to fit one another, so that they 
produce a perfectly smooth, close, and even surface. These 
walls seem made to support a series of terraces. In mounting 
to the massive rock which formed the acropolis, we pass from 
the polygonal style to regular masonry of squared stones, in the 
style of the later Hellenic period. The acropolis was occupied 
in the middle ages, and considerable remains of very bad stone 
and mortar work mar the beauty of the Greek walls. 

Strabo (p. 621) has preserved a fragment of history, which, 


1 The corner would correspond ex- 
actly to the description quoted above 
from the Life of Homer . But the 
hill described in the text is evi- 
H. S. — VOL. II. 


dently the important point, both from 
its natural strength and from the 
remains on it, and it is not far from 
the corner. 

U 
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when taken in connection with the position of these cities, 
throws some light on the character of the Aeolic settlement. 
His account must, however, be corrected in one point by the 
authority of the Vita Homeri. He makes the foundation of 
Cyme later than the conquest of Larissa, whereas it is quite 
certain that Cyme was the metropolis • of the Aeolic cities, 
and the centre from which the conquest spread. After the 
Cymaeans had occupied the sea-coast and had begun to turn 
their thoughts towards the interior, the path of conquest was 
clearly marked out for them by nature. To the south lay the 
mountainous Phocaean peninsula, to the north the sterile 
mountains that separate the Hermus from the Caicus and the 
sea; between them lay the narrow but easy way that led to 
the fertile Hermus valley. But just at the entrance to the 
Hermus plain, the old Pelasgic city of Larissa blocked the 
way. The Cymaeans attacked it indirectly. Passing along 
the mountains, they built on the northern edge of the valley 
the stronghold of Neonteichos, whence they could command 
the whole valley. The struggle ended, here as elsewhere, in the 
victory of the new race. Larissa became a Greek town, but 
does not appear to have been a very flourishing settlement. It 
is mentioned by Herodotus as one of the eleven Aeolic cities 
and we may therefore conclude that it, with the others, joined 
the Ionic league against Cyrus (Herod, i. 151). Xenophon ( Cyr . 
vii. 1) says that Cyrus settled in it some Egyptian mercenaries, 
and that it was known as the Egyptian Larissa. It does not 
appear in the lists of contributions to the Delian confederacy : 
but in the Athenian decree of the year 425 B.C., when the rate 
was raised to two and even three times the previous amount, 
Larissa is mentioned. Many places occur in that decree which 
are not mentioned in the regular lists. Some of these probably 
were formerly included in the rating of more important neigh- 
bours ; but this can hardly have been the case with Larissa, the 
strongest city of the district (Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 7). Either it was 
an independent ally like Chios paying no tribute ; or else it was 
included from mere bravado, all states on the Aegean being rated 
whether or not there were any chance of their paying. It must 
however be remembered that the interpretation of AEP on the 
record is doubtful, hdipuraai is a form natural in the Ionic of 
Herodotus, or in an Ionic city like the Larissa near Ephesus ; 
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but an Aeolic city would be more likely to call itself Aapiaaa. 
The neighbouring city is TfjpLvos in Herodotus, T a/j,vo$ on coins. 

After the end of the Peloponnesian war, Thimbron led a Spartan 
army into this district. Other towns surrendered to him, but 
Larissa, a stronger city, resisted bravely. Thimbron surrounded 
it, assaulted it both by direct attacks and by a mine, but was 
finally repulsed and obliged to retire. The description of the 
siege (Xen. Hell. iii. 1) affords incidental confirmation of the site 
assigned to the city. Mining would be an impossible mode of 
attack on most other cities of the district, but could be well 
applied from the north against Larissa. On that side a con- 
siderable part of the hill is left out of the city wall. When 
Alexander set the Greek cities free, Larissa began to coin 
money. Only copper coins are known 1 : the type is on the 
obverse a female head with a wreath, on the reverse a 
horseman. The latter emblem is appropriate to a city of the 
plain. But we do not find here a continuous and growing 
coinage such as is found at Temnos ; and it is clear that the 
city declined. Strabo and Pliny both say that it was deserted 
in their time (iprffJLy S’iarl vvv, Str. p. 621). If they refer to 
the city on the hill, this may probably be true. But it is certain 
from Aristides that there was at least a village still called by 
this name, and that it lay on the road, and probably therefore 
in the plain. On the road to Cyme may "fetill be seen evident 
proofs in the walls and cemetery near, that the place was 
inhabited in late Roman time. The reason of its decline must 
be sought at Neonteichos. 

Of the history of Neonteichos hardly anything is known. 
It is clear from the remains that it continued to be a fortress 
through the Greek and Roman periods down to a very late date. 
Some copper coins of the periods of the Diadochi exist, which 
were struck at this town. They bear a head of Pallas on the 
obverse, and an owl on the reverse with the monogram NS. 
The fortifications of the city also belong to this period. The 
reason for the decline of Larissa, and the prosperity of Neon- 
teichos, must lie in their political relations. Now, whereas the 
coins of Larissa are native in type, and of so fine a style that 

1 The references to the coins have ness to give assistance has done a great 
profited by the criticisms of Professor deal to make my work less defective 
Percy Gardner, whose invariable readi- than it would otherwise be. 

u 2 
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they cannot be later than the middle of the third century, those 
of Neonteichos are of the type struck under the mild Perga- 
menian rule in Aegae, Myrina, Erythrae, and perhaps in many 
other places that have escaped my notice. They bear the head 
of the Pergamenian Pallas Nikephoros, with the round close- 
fitting Attic helmet. It can be proved that these coins at 
Erythrae are later than those where Pallas wears the Corinthian 
helmet, and the only period open to place them in is b.c. 190-33, 
when the kings of Pergamus ruled there. It is well known 
that the coinage of Cistophori was originated over their whole 
dominions by these kings to promote the unity of their empire ; 
the great cities coined the Cistophori with the city mark on them. 
But it has not yet been observed that there was also an attempt 
to promote uniformity in the copper currency : and I think that 
one who compares the set of coins with this head of Pallas, as 
struck in Pergamus, Aegae, Myrina, Neonteichos, Erythrae, 
must acknowledge that they all belong to one period and one 
influence, viz., the Pergamenian rule from 190 to 133. On the 
other hand, the head of Pallas with Corinthian helmet in the 
Ionian and Aeolic cities belongs to the time of Syrian influence, 
as can proved with perfect certainty from the coincidence of 
names on Erythraean coins and inscriptions. Neonteichos there- 
fore flourished under the kings of Pergamus, while Larissa 
decayed : and it becomes a matter of certainty that the latter 
chose, like Phocaea, the Syrian side in preference to the Roman 
and Pergamenian alliance, and was studiously discouraged by 
Pergamus when victorious. Its walls are so completely levelled 
with the ground, and yet were so massive, as to suggest the 
thought that the city stood a new siege with worse fortune than 
in the time of Thimbron, that it was finally, like Phocaea, 
captured by the Romans, and that, having no common friend 
like Massilia to intercede with the conquerors, it suffered the 
fate from which Phocaea barely escaped, and had its fortifica- 
tions completely destroyed. 

It is possible to attain comparative certainty about the site 
of Larissa and Neonteichos. The case is different with Temnos, 
and still more with Aegae. Strabo describes these towns 
together, saying that they lie on the mountains which overlook 
the country of the Cymaeans and of the Phocaeans and of the 
Smyrnaeans, and along which flows the Hermus. He is 
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evidently describing the mountains between the Hermus, the 
Caicus, and the sea. He adds that the towns are not far distant 
from Magnesia. Pausanias also (v. 13) declares expressly 
that Temnos lay across the Hermus looking from Magnesia. 
We may also gather from Strabo that Aegae was north of 
Temnos, for he enumerates the cities in order; Aegae and 
Temnos are on the mountains that border the Hermus, and not 
far from Magnesia. From Magnesia, crossing the Hermus, the 
road passes by Larissa to Cyme, Myrina, Gryneion, and Elaea. 
Scylax (c. 98) mentions Aegae as a Greek city in the interior 
above Cyme, but does not allude to Temnos. Xenophon 
mentions them together {Hell. iv. 8, 5), implying that they 
maintained themselves in independence of the Persians. Now 
as they are not mentioned among the contributors to the Delian 
Fund, they seem not to have belonged to the confederacy, but 
to have been mountain cities which maintained themselves 
between Athenians and Persians. Pliny also (v. 32) mentions 
Aegae as in the interior. Plutarch {Vit. Themist. 26) says that 
Themistocles, when he reached Cyme in his flight, found that 
the inhabitants of the sea-coast were anxious to claim the 
reward offered by the Persian king for his capture, and there- 
fore he fled to Aegae, A loAucov irokta panov* This account 
implies that it was an inland town. 1 

While these authorities seem to place Aegae on the eastern 
side of the mountains, other authors refer it to the western side. 
Stephanus of Byzantium speaks of the city as rj iv M vplvrj iv 
t fj AloXiSt. Herodotus in his enumeration of the Aeolic cities 
gives first Cyme, Larissa, Neonteichos, and Temnos: then a 
group of unknown places, Killa, Notion, Aigiroessa : then 
Pitane, north of the Caicus : finally Alyalat (which must be the 
town called by other authors Aegae), Myrina, and Gryneion. 
The enumeration is certainly given after some order, though 
our ignorance about three of the cities makes it difficult to 
understand the plan 2 3 ; it seems, however, that Aegae is regarded 
in connexion with Myrina, and apart from Temnos. Probably 


1 I have not the opportunity of 
consulting Galen, De Bon. Mai. Succ. 

Cib. quoted hy Raoul Roche tte, Hist. 
Col. Grecq. iii. 41. 

3 Killa can hardly he the town of 


the Troad which Herodotus expressly 
excludes from the sphere of the Aeolic 
cities. It and the other three are 
towns of the mainland that disappeared 
early. 
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the solution of the difficulty lies in the fact that Aegae was in the 
heart of the mountains, and might be grouped in connection with 
either side according to the fancy of the writer. Temnos was 
not far from the Hermus, which is frequently represented on its 
coins. Aegae on the other hand was beside a river, Titnaios, 1 
mentioned several times on its coins, whereas the Hermus does 
not occur on them. It may therefore be inferred with much 
probability that its territory did not extend to the Hermus, as 
every city which has the slightest connexion with that river 
claims it on its coins, Smyrna, Phocaea, 2 Cyme, Temnos, Mag- 
nesia, Sardis, &c. On the Peutinger Table, Temnos is mentioned 
on the road between Smyrna and Cyme. This cannot be 
reconciled with the authorities above quoted, unless we suppose 
that the Table does not necessarily suppose the town to be 
actually on the road but only near it. The Table places Ana- 
gome on the road between Smyrna and Ephesus, and Lebas 
(Voy. arch. iii. No. 6) is put to great straits in trying to find 
a place for it, and does not, I think, finally succeed in showing 
that it lay on the road. Pliny (v. 32) places Temnos in con- 
nexion with the mouth of the Hermus. In Smith's Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography the distance from Cyme to Temnos is 
given as 30 miles, but no authority is quoted, and it would not 
be easy to find a site agreeing with the other authorities and 
satisfying this condition of distance. 3 

The situations which would best suit the statements quoted 
are these : Temnos would lie on the hill-side above the right 
bank of the Hermus, a little way above the point where the 
river enters on the lower valley in which lies Larissa. Here it 
would be only a few miles from the road between Smyrna and 
Cyme. The passages referred to in Strabo and Aristides show 
that the ancients thought the plain had once been sea, so that 


1 The readings given in Mionnet are 
TITHAI02, niTNAI02, TITNAI02. It 
is obvious that the first two are false 
readings of the third. 

2 A river god is also common on 
imperial coins of Phocaea. The name 
is not given, so far as I know, but 
it can hardly be any other than the 
Hermus. 

3 I find that the writer in the 


Dictionary has merely followed For- 
biger blind] y. Forbiger also gives 
no authority. He probably follows 
the Peutinger Table, which places 
XXXIII. between the names of Cyme 
and Temnos. Now this must certainly 
be the complete distance between Cyme 
and Smyrna, and Temnos is not to be 
counted as a station. 
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Pliny might well have thought that Temnos originally stood 
near the sea. Aegae then we should suppose to lie north-west 
among the mountains and further away from the Hermus. 

At the railway station of Emir Aal4m, miles beyond 
Menemen and seventeen miles from Magnesia, one may see on 
the hill-side across the river a circular mass of rock very similar to 
that on which Neonteichos is situated. It looks quite close, but 
unless at a very hurried pace, one requires two hours and a half 



Wall of Temnos. 


to reach it. It lies above the Turkish villages Hass&n Agha 
and Der4 Keui, ‘ Village of the Pass/ We climbed from the 
east side a grassy hill (which had once been terraced) till we 
reached the rock, which is of conglomerate, and rises on this 
side 50 feet perpendicular, though on other sides it is more 
accessible. Just where we reached the rock is a natural cavity 
or niche with six or seven little rudely-cut votive niches, square 
and oblong, on the cliff beside. On the summit of the rock, 
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which is of considerable extent, was an ancient acropolis, sur- 
rounded with walls on the more approachable sides. The walls 
have been much destroyed, but the style seemed to be like that 
at Myrina, or that of which a drawing is given in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies , vol. i. p. 65. The acropolis rock supports 
a grass-grown platform, and in several places where the rock did 
not afford a continuous basis, walls of fine polygonal work were 
built as supports. 

I could distinguish on the highest platform of the hill 
an outer or city wall and a citadel ; the same distinction may 
be observed on many Aeolic sites, and, as here, the citadel is 
often little more than natural rock. Everything about this 
part of the city seemed, like the style of its fortifications, to 
show that it had been in use only at an early period. It is an 
inconvenient place, and was certainly not used in the late 
Hellenic or the Homan period. But the hills behind, and to 
the east of the acropolis hill, are strewn with remains of 
buildings. We wandered for two hours among them, and our 
guide said that they extended without interruption and in 
the same fashion for three or four miles along the hills till one 
came opposite to Giaour Iveui, * Infidel Village,’ the next station 
on the line. We did not see any marble, only the stone of 
which the mountains here are composed, a whitish trachyte. 

Among the many ruins, we were struck most of all by the 
remains of a temple just behind the acropolis hill. We saw 
one drum of a column, about two feet in diameter, with un- 
finished flutings, twenty in number, and made careful copies 
of the mouldings that could be seen. A crowbar might have 
revealed much more, by enabling us to move the large blocks 





of stone, enormous heaps of which were scattered about. In 
one place below these heaps we could trace the line of the wall 
to which they belonged. 
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A small semicircular basis in situ formed the pedestal of a 
half-column with twelve flutings. It seemed to form the end of 
one of the inside walls of the temple. The pedestal moulding 
is given in Fig. 1. Two mouldings from the entablature are 
given in Figs 2 and 3. Near the same place were several 




octagonal bases, one apparently in situ ; each had two little 
holes sunk in the top (See Fig. 4.) Further away were a 



number of large cut stones, varying in size, but all in one 
or other of the forms in Figs. 5, 6, 7. Their use I could not 



conjecture. Some of them seemed pierced as if to form part 
of a watercourse ; others of similar shape were solid. Near 
them was a fragment with a moulding, Fig. 8. 1 

1 Some of these remains seem By- continued into that period, 
zantine in style ; the city certainly 
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Considering the great extent to which the city extends, 
it must be identified with some of the cities mentioned in 
history; and if so, it can be no other than Temnos. The 


slopes of the hills around seem well calculated to make it 
famous for wine, and justify its making the bunch of grapes 
the chief symbol on its coins. A few years ago there was some 
prospect that some of the stones would be used for the railway 
works ; but a more suitable quarry was found. Had the site 
been thus opened up a little, it is probable that much more 
would now be known about it, and that inscriptions would 
have been found. Were a school of archaeology established 
at Smyrna, it might do much at very small expense in clearing 
up the history of such sites. More famous cities often disappoint 
their excavators; sometimes they are so deeply covered that 
excavation is a hopelessly expensive task ; at other times their 
situation has made them a quarry for the buildings of centuries. 
Thus Clazomenae has disappeared ; and Erythrae has been in 
some degree carried away to build the quay of Smyrna. In the 
latter case this has been a great gain to archaeology, as many 
inscriptions, some of the highest interest, have been thereby 
recovered, and by the care of the Smyrna Museum preserved. 
But there are many sites where 50 1 . or 100/., used with the 
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care and tact which only an institution permanently situated in 
the country can apply, would yield very valuable results. That 
which is needed is the permanent attention of a small staff, 
who are able to use the opportunities that from time to time 
present themselves. The excavations conducted by the French 
School of Athens, all at a very slight expense, are striking 
examples of what can be done by a judicious use of oppor- 
tunities. I have more than once had occasion to admire the 
style in which their excavations at Myrina are conducted. 

Temnos, or, as its inhabitants called it, Tamnos, plays a very 
small part in history, though its importance is proved both by 
the size of its ruins and by its considerable coinage. The 
passage quoted above from Xenophon shows that it maintained 
its independence from the Persian rule at the opening of the 
fourth century B.c. ; but its name is hardly mentioned afterwards. 
Muller assigns to it a number of coins of Lysimachus and 
Alexander. If this be so, it must have been a city of con- 
siderable importance early in the third and early in the second 
century, to which two periods the coins belong. Silver autonomous 
coins of the city occur belonging to this period; but not in 
such abundance as to account for the number of regal coins 
attributed to it. As time goes on the copper coinage in- 
creases in consequence. We gather from it the strong 
influence exercised by the worship of the Mater Sipylene, 
whose seat, Mount Sipylus, was full in view across the river. 
We see also that Asclepios had been brought here, probably 
from Pergamos, as he was to Smyrna. The type of Heracles 
brings to mind the town of Heraclea, which, as will be proved 
below, was just across the Hermus. The gods whose worship 
we should most expect, and who were probably the chief 
gods that the Aeolian settlers brought with them, appear 
in various types, especially Zeus as Akraios and with eagle 
and thunderbolt. 

We learn something about the state of Temnos under the 
Romans from the speech of Cicero pro Flacco. One of the chief 
witnesses against Flaccus was a certain Heracleides of Temnos, 
who had purchased a farm in the territory of Cyme, that is in 
the lower Hermus valley, quite near Temnos. The magistrates 
of the city mentioned are the five praetors, (JTparrjyoi, the three 
quaestors, raptai, and the four mensarii, Tpaire^lrat. Strategi 
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under the Roman rule were not military magistrates, their 
duties ! were purely civil, and frequently resembled those of 
police officers. The difference between trapezitae and tamiae is 
not known ; they were both officers of the finance department. 
It is worth noticing finally that Temnos is one of those towns 
whose coins show the portrait of a proconsul ruling the province. 
Mommsen ( Zeitschr . /. JVumism. ii. p. 69 : cf. 295) thinks that 
these coins all date 6-4 B.C., when Augustus wished to make 
the share of the Senate in governing the empire a reality. 
Those of Temnos bear the name and face of Asinius Gallus 
(see also Rev. Numism. 1867, p. 102). 

Aegae, as has been said, is probably to be looked for more 
among the mountains to the north-west. In January I visited, 
along with M. Baltazzi of Ali Agha and M. Reinach of the 
School of Athens, a site of which I had often heard, but of 
which nothing was known. One English friend, whose love of 
sport and adventure has given him a very wide knowledge of 
the country, had visited it, but his account was more calculated 
to excite than to satisfy curiosity. It was the headquarters of 
a noted band of brigands, who found in it more comfortable 
quarters than in a common Turkish house. Last year, however, 
the chief of this band made his peace with the Government, 
and became a policeman ; he then went into town, though the 



D 


E 


0 


change in his abode was more marked than the change in his 
occupation. As the place has still a bad reputation, we took 
with us a few men to display guns. The town lies on a hill 
near the head of the Kodja Chai, about five hours from its mouth, 
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where we have placed Myrina. It is surrounded by a wall which 
runs along the brow of a hill about 500 or 600 feet above the 
river, and incloses space for a town of fair size. As we ascended 
the hill we passed a number of sarcophagi of the Roman period, 
which had been exposed in the occasional efforts of the natives to 
dig up money. We entered by a gateway, 6 feet 9 inches wide. 
The plan is given in the accompanying sketch. The walls on 
each side are of different character. A B is like the wall of 
Myrina above described. D E is made of small slabs, not 
more than two inches thick ; the difference is doubtless due to 
a layer of schist being handy at this point, for the wall D E 
returns some distance on to the style of A B. The corner D 
is carefully built with squared stones, showing the usual Hellenic 
cutting. Soon after entering, we came to a set of vaulted 
caves very rudely cut in the rocky ground, and of great size. 
We then found what seemed like a narrow paved street, along 
which we passed till we reached the ruins of a small Doric 
temple with not one stone still standing on another. It was 
bujlt of the same reddish trachyte that is used for most other 
buildings on the hill. Numbers of slabs of the frieze were 
scattered about : from one I obtained the following measure- 
ments on a vertical line in the middle of the metope and on 
a horizontal line across from one triglyph to another. The 
metopes were perfectly plain, except that the top projected 
a little in two degrees of elevation. 



16 in. 


2 in. 





11 in. 


!_ 


Immediately beyond this we found a very singular building. 
A very finely-built wall, in some places still 50 feet high, and at 
least 250 feet in length, stood near the steep slope of the hill. 
It was 2 feet 11 inches thick. About three or four feet above 
the ground were a series of doors and windows. Each door led 
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into a chamber 14 feet square, and each chamber had one of the 
windows. Some of the chamber walls were still about 12 feet 
high, but nothing remained to show how high they were 
originally, or what was above them. At a height of about 
30 feet was a series of smaller windows, one to every two doors 
beneath, and above each was a projecting slab. At a height of 
about 40 feet were larger windows, only one of which remained. 
The wall was built in courses, 1 foot 3 inches high, except about 
the windows, where one course was smaller. Each course con- 
sisted of a long and a short stone alternately, the short one 
being probably laid crosswise. The doors and windows were 
constructed in the Greek style, converging slightly towards the 
top. The lower windows measured 3 feet 7 inches high, 3 feet 
3 inches broad at top, 3 feet 6 inches broad at bottom. The 
doors were about 7 feet high, and 3 feet broad in the middle. 
The doors were raised a little above the ground, and must have 
been approached by steps. The whole building had thus a look 
of military regularity. It is not of an early period, and probably 
belongs to the Pergamenian rule. 



r 





L 






At different places we also saw a long gallery, arched and of 
the Roman period, and a mediaeval tower. 

These ruins are about six hours north-east of Ali Agha, and 
are said to be about the same distance north-west of the site 
where we have placed Temnos. They are now called Namriit 
Kalessi, ‘ the Castle of Nimrod.’ Kiepert puts this name on his 
map much too far north, and places here the ancient Parthenion. 
The account given by Xenophon of his marches (Anab. vii. 8) 
seems to show that Parthenion was nearer the Caicus valley 
than the site of Namriit Kalessi. The latter is in Aeolis rather 
than in Mysia, and it seems connected rather with the Aeolic 
cities than with Pergamos, judging from the coins found there. 
We found on the site an autonomous copper coin of Phocaea, 
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and the day after we returned to Ali Agha a native brought 
seven coins, found, as he said, at Namrftt Kalessl. Of these, two 
belonged to Temnos, four to Aegae, and one was Byzantine. 

The only argument, so far as I know, against placing Aegae 
here is the statement of Scylax (c. 98) that Aegae lay virep 
K vftrjs. But it is not' unnatural that Scylax should speak 

rather vaguely about the situation of a town in the interior 
relative to the coast towns. Though it cannot be considered 
certain till other sites on the mountains have been examined, 
yet it is highly probable that a place of such strength, dating 
from the earliest Greek period, with walls of great circum- 
ference considering the period when they were built, and 
continuing as a city through the Roman period, is Aegae, 
when it satisfies fairly well all the accounts of ancient writers. 
Aegae also was an important city in early time, and lasted 
through the Roman period : it has a silver coinage, and Mr. 
Head (. Metrolog . Notes , in Numism . Chron . 1875, p. 293) assigns 
to it doubtfully Electrum coins of the period 600—560 B.c. 

Kiepert, following several old travellers, places Aegae at 
Guzel Hissar, 'the Beautiful Fortress/ This town lies on the 
southern edge of the valley of the Kodja Chai, a very short 
way from the site of Myrina. In Kiepert’s map it is placed 
much too far south. It is really an hour north-east from Ali Agha 
instead of south-east as he places it. Guz61 Hissar does not suit 
the statements of the ancients. It is not on the mountains, it 
is not towards Magnesia, there is no reason to mention it along 
with Temnos. 1 Finally, there is nothing to prove that an ancient 
city existed there ; its few inscriptions have come from Myrina. 

Namrut Kalessl is on the same river at whose mouth we have 
seen that Myrina lies. That river we know to have been called 
the Pythicos, while the name of the river god on the coins of 
Aegae is Titnaios. I think that the hill on which Namrfit 
Kalessl is situated is surrounded on two sides by two rivulets 
which meet beneath, and one of them may have been called the 
Titnaios and have been the sacred stream of the city. The 
name Titnaios is perhaps a derivative from Titane or Titanos. 
Titanos is the name of a hill in Thessaly on or beside which 
stood the town of Asterion, ! Acrrepiov Tctuvolo re Xevfcd /cdprjva, 

1 M. Baltazzi, who has made a col- me that he cohld not get any coins 
lection of the Aeolic coins, has told of Aegae from Guz&l Hissar. 
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(II. /3. 735). Titane is a city in Achaia, on the summit of a hill, 
and was one of the chief seats of the worship of Asclepios. Coins 
of Aegae with the type of Asclepios occur as early as Augustus, 
but we have so little information about the city, that it is hardly 
possible to determine whether this coincidence is of any value. 
It is however worthy of note that Pliny (v. 32) - speaks of an 
Aeolic town Titane at the mouth of a river of the same name. 

Of the history of Aegae even less is known than of Temnos. 
Its name occurs in various forms : Herodotus (i. 149) has 
A lycticu, AlyaL is common, Xenophon has A lyei?. 1 The people 
seem to have called themselves A lyaels, as AirAE&N is common 
on coins; but AITEAII2N sometimes occurs, also AITEHN 
(Mionnet, iii. p. 4, No. 15). It was probably a place of great 
strength, as it maintained its independence from the king of 
Persia ; and the site where it has now been placed fulfils that con- 
dition admirably. It suffered in the great earthquake, A.D. 17, 
when twelve cities of Asia were destroyed (Tac. An. ii. 47). 

Strabo says that Cyme founded thirty cities on the mainland, 
most of which were deserted in his time. Though they were 
then desolate, it is probable that many of them may yet be 
traced by their ruins. Crossing the river from Temnos, I 
found about an hour from the river a hill on the top of which 
is a large boulder. On it are letters, which led the natives to 
dig for treasure beneath. 2 With some difficulty I discovered 
that the stone was used as a boundary between two districts. 
On the side turned towards Mount Sipylus were the words 

O P1A*\E 

AAATAnr-'V'' 


1 Corrected by some editors to A iyaf. 

2 Mr. Miihlhausen, engineer of the 
Smyrna and Cassaba Railway, told me 
of this inscribed stone, and gave me a 
guide to the place as well as to the site 


of Temnos. Mr. Barkshire of Smyrna 
has informed me by letter since the 
above was printed that he discovered 
the site of Temnos in 1877. 
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"Opia ~is\e\avTrayiTbn>, and on the side towards Temnos the word 

HPAHAEA 

TA/v 

with a few scratches after, which may perhaps be the remains of 
op ca. It was easy to see the Black Rock where the Melam- 
pagitae dwelt. About two hours distant, on the slope of Sipylus, 
was a remarkable mass of rock whose look showed its name : 
the natives told me that there were many ‘ old things 9 about it. 
At the time I had not leisure to go so far. On the side of the 
Heracleotae towards the river, the valley is full of remains. 
Among them are Byzantine ruins, a church, and pieces of 
marble which formed architectural decorations showing crosses 
among the carving. Not far from the station of Emir Aalem 
is a grass-grown tumulus, and a little beyond it is a hill, with 
remains of a small fortified town. The walls could be traced all 
round the hill, sometimes appearing above the ground, sometimes 
showing only a slight elevation in the grassy hill. The style of 
building was not apparent, but was certainly not the finer kind 
of Greek work. At each end of the oval-shaped town was a 
gateway with a winding road distinctly traceable. Half a mile 
away on another small grassy hill was a mass of rock, in the south 
side of which was cut a staircase that wound up the side. It was 
broken in the middle, and part of it was visible in a fallen lump 
of rock that lay near. It was clear that the staircase once 
furnished the sole means of access, though now one can easily 
ascend the broken side. On the top, which was a small level 
plateau, were traces of cutting apparently made to* give grip to 
the stones of a parapet wall, and a large cistern. An oblong hole 
in the plateau, 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches, opened into a 
much larger square cistern, which was not lined with cement like 
most of those I have seen. The hole was in former times 
closed by some kind of covering which rested on carefully cut 
ledges at the sides of the opening. It is now filled at least a 
it. s. — VOL. it. x 
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foot deep with the skulls of sheep, for what reason I could not 
learn. We pushed a long stick down as far as it could be forced 
among the bones and water, and found that the cistern must 
have been at least six feet deep. Comparing this rock with the 
rock-acropolis lately discovered above the * Niobe ’ near Magnesia, 
I had no doubt that it was a stronghold of a pre-Greek race. 
In the rocks and hills all about the valley are cut numerous 
graves. In one case a large boulder of conglomerate had been 
cut into a chamber, in the floor of which was a grave 4 feet 8 inches 
long by 2 feet 7 inches broad. The grave and the chamber faced 
due east. In the back wall of the chamber, which was very 
irregularly cut, were three votive niches. Such niches are 
very common in this country, but I have not in any other 
case found them in a sepulchre. At Temnos some have been 
described : at Phocaea they are very common. I found on a 
hill-side there, within the walls of the ancient city, an oblong 
altar cut out of the rock and facing the points of the compass, 
near which was a large rock full of such niches ; the whole 
place reminded me of the altar of Zeus Hypsistos at Athens. 
To return to the Hermus valley : another boulder was cut into a 
large chest 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, once covered with 
a lid and entered by a little doorway. Inside was a narrow deep 



grave the length of the chamber, and two shallow indentations 
in the floor. These are the places for the heads of two corpses 
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laid on this shelf as on a bed. This grave also lay east and 
west, and close to it outside were two graves parallel to its 
sides. The whole is remarkably like another rock tomb beside 
Old Smyrna, (see Rev . ArcMol. 1876, May, p. 322). The nume- 
rous other graves are simply oblong holes cut in the flat rock 

and covered with slabs of stone, sometimes in pairs, sometimes 
broad enough to hold two people, sometimes long and narrow. 
All that I examined were symmetrically placed — 

10 lay N.W. to S.E. 

1 „ N. to S. 

8 „ E. toW. 

This attention to the direction of the tombs is not a Greek 
characteristic. At Phocaea, Myrina, Tanagra, &c., no rule can 
be observed. These tombs, then, must belong either to a non- 
Greek race, or to Greeks strongly affected by an alien religion. 
I could not hear of anything that had been found in the 
tombs, some of which had been only recently opened. It is 
probable that one grassy hill is full of unopened graves, as 
the few which were visible had been covered by two feet of 
soil. 

We may conclude from the appearance of this valley that 
Greek inhabitants succeeded an older race, and were strongly 
influenced by the religion of their predecessors. That religion 
can be no other than the worship of the Mother Goddess en- 
throned on Sipylus, the tutelary deity of Smyrna and of Magnesia. 
Temnos, on the other side of the river, also adopted the same 
worship, and its coins often bear the two Nemeses, like 
those of Smyrna. The attributes and character of the Nemeses 
stamp them as Hellenic developments of figures connected with 
the same worship. 1 Down even to Phocaea the cultus spread, 
and the Heracleotai under the shadow of Sipylus must have 
felt it much more. 

1 Compare Curtius, Beitr. z. Gesch. Kleinasiens , p. 18, and Stark, Niobe , p. 414. 

x 2 
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This Heraclea may be the one mentioned by Stephanus as 
ttoXl? t rpos r fj Kvfiaca rr}$ A 10X180$. It is however more 
probable that Stephanus refers to the village on the coast between 
Atarneus and Adramyttium, the property of the Mitylenaeans, 
which is apparently the Heracleotes tr actus of Pliny (v. 32). 
In that case we may think of the town of Lydia, 7toXl$ A vBias 
(Steph. Byz. and Hesych.), after which the magnet was called 
Heracleotis. The situation of this town is quite unknown, but 
it has been conjectured (see Smith, Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, s. v.) to lie under Mount Sipylus near Magnesia. 
This conjectural position would suit the place whose name is 
revealed by the boundary-stone : and as this place is east of the 
Hermus, it might be called a town of Lydia. Otherwise the 
character and situation of both towns point them out as Aeolic 
settlements. The inscription is probably not older than 300 B.c. ; 
for though that of the Melampagitae might be referred to an 
older period, its more archaic forms are probably due to the 
bad education of a mountain village, while the Heracleotae of 
the plain wrote much better. The two names must be referred 
to the same period, when some difficulty about the boundaries 
was settled by arbitration or by mutual agreement. But the 
names of the two places have probably descended from the time 
when the same Aeolians who founded Temnos occupied the 
whole valley. It is even probable that they were not content 
with the valley, but went right on across the hills. From 
Heraclea a road goes over a pass of Sipylus and descends by the 
modern village of Yamanlar on the plain of Cordelio, which 
borders on the gulf opposite Smyrna. I feel quite certain that 
the city on the summit of the hill Ada near Yamanlar, which 
was described in the Journal of Hellenic Studies , vol. i. p. 68 jf., 
is an Aeolic city. It may have been, as I formerly said, 
a city before the Greek period, but half of the wall round 
the top of the hill, and the whole chain of wall and towers 
that defends the most accessible sides of the hill at a lower 
level, are plainly Greek. These parts of the wall are built 
like that of Larissa, and show the same peculiar cutting at 
the angles which everywhere marks the Aeolic cities. The 
walls are all built of carefully cut stones in horizontal 
courses, but the ends of the stones are sometimes not cut 
perpendicularly. 
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The chief interest of this city is its relation to the Aeolic 
Smyrna. A glance at the map shows how it lies on the road 
from Temnos to the Smyrna valley. Two roads were open to 
the Greeks as they pressed on from the Hermus valley to that 
of Smyrna. They might go along the shore of the gulf, or 
they might go across the mountains from Temnos. Now the 
old city of Smyrna is unassailable except from the north : on 
all other sides it presents a long and steep ascent ; but to the 
north it is joined to the hills behind by a neck of land. It is 
clear that if the Greeks met with any resistance they must 
have occupied the hills to the north, and thence attacked the 
town. The analogy of the attack on Larissa may help to prove 
that the attack was made here also from a position on the hills 
above the town of Smyrna. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that the attack came by way of Temnos, and that the old 
town on the hill * Ada ’ is really a half-way station to facilitate 
the conquest of Smyrna. 

It is unnecessary to argue that the chronology in the Life of 
Homer has no value: there the foundation of Smyrna is put 
ten years after that of Neonteichos, and eighteen years after 
that of Cyme. The little evidence we have combines with 
dj priori considerations to show that everywhere the Aeolic 
conquest was a slow but thorough one, and that they won their 
way step by step and city by city after a struggle more or 
less hard with the natives of the coast. They had to conquer 
before they could colonize. Curtius has emphasized the 
contrast between the Ionian and Aeolian settlements. The 
former amalgamated with the natives : the latter dispossessed 
them. The former founded only cities on the coast : Magnesia, 
in the Maeander valley above the Ionic Miletus, is expressly 
called by Strabo 7r6\i$ Alo\k, and its inhabitants were 
Thessalians dedicated to Apollo, and sent forth by him. 
The latter penetrated far inland and founded a land 
empire : even Cyme, founded from the great maritime 
Euboean city, deserted the sea and turned its whole efforts 
inland. A detailed account of the colonization of 

Southern Aeolis marks clearly the character of this Aeolic 
settlement. 

But this character must not be pressed too far. It is clear 
that the Aeolic conquest did not interrupt the continuity of the 
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history of the district. The cities in general retain their old 
names. Cyme and Myrina are Amazon cities ; Larissa kept its 
old Pelasgic name. Neonteichos is a new foundation and has 
a Hellenic name : Aegae is doubtful. Temnos on the other 
hand is an old name. Temnos is a mountain in Mysia, and the 
town of Temenothyrae is ‘ the pass over Mount Temnos/ With 
it we may compare Grimenothyrae, the Mysian equivalent of 
Thermopylae : Germa is a common Phrygian and Mysian town 
name, * the Hot Springs,’ Sanskrit gharma, Tem-no, or Tamno, 
from root tam , to cut, probably means ‘ steep ’ ; and the Carian 
town Tymnos, with the personal name Tymnes, are probably of 
the same family. It is a very common thing for the name of 
a mountain to be applied to the town beside it. In Cilicia the 
mountain Anazarbos gave its name to the town beneath, also 
called Kyinda, and under the empire Caesareia, 7 rpo? 'Ava^apfico. 
Assos, for ak-yo-s , ‘ the Peak,’ is one of the commonest names, 
alone or in compounds, for towns in Asia Minor, and occurs in 
Greece in the name Parnassos, ‘ the Peak of Pames ’ : Pames is 
found also alone as the name of a mountain. Still the probability 
is very great that the Aeolic cities were much more purely Greek 
than the Ionic : and one might attribute to this fact their back- 
wardness as compared with their Ionian rivals. The Hellenic 
civilisation was the fine union of many elements, and the most 
mixed cities are those to which the development is chiefly due. 
The Aeolic cities were never great centres of commerce ; they 
all followed the Ionic cities in the league against Cyrus, but 
only the cities actually on the coast and fully under the Athenian 
influence are mentioned in the list of contributors to the Delian 
Confederacy ; and we know that Temnos and Aegae maintained 
among their mountains a rude sort of Spartan independence of 
any foreign rule. Perhaps on this very account excavations on 
some of these sites might be all the more instructive about the 
earlier stages of Greek life. 

- No other cities that I have seen are so like in character as 
those of Ada and Old Smyrna. The position on small and lofty 
peaks, the mixture of Greek with Cyclopean masonry in the 
city walls, are singularly like in the two cases, and the pottery 
found on the sites is almost the same. On both we find a peculiar 
kind of tile, different in some respects from the tiles that abound 
on every site in the country from the oldest downwards. These 
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tiles are decorated on one side with a bluish-black glaze of a 
metallic lustre : all kinds of glaze known in Greece are non- 
metallic. The other side is plain, and has a projecting flange 
along the edge. The shape of a corner fragment is here 
added. These tiles were evidently made in moulds, and are 



of exactly the same size and shape in the two cities. Mr. 
Clarke, of the scientific expedition sent out by the American 
Archaeological Society, has pointed out to me that these tiles 
formed the sima of a temple whose ornamental parts were of 
terra cotta instead of marble. The ground walls of the temple 
can be traced on the acropolis of Old Smyrna, and it might be 
worth while to spend a few pounds in digging round them 
in search of any fragments of a temple so ancient and so 
interesting. 

The early pottery found on the Aeolic sites is usually un- 
glazed, pale yellow in the ground colour with bands generally 
of a ruddy brown, but occasionally of a very dark hue. The 
fragments that lie on the surface are too small to show the 
shape of the vase ; but in excavations on the site described in 
this Journal (vol. i. p. 68 ff.), I found many small broken kylikes 
of a shape which, so far as I can learn, is unexampled elsewhere. 
Besides these I found fragments similar in colour but much 
finer, exactly the same as some early vases I have from Tel- 
messos. On the site of Temnos I picked up a fragment of a 
vase with black figures on a red ground. 
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Opposite will be found a drawing of a remarkable vase from 
Phocaea. It is one of a pair which I bought in Smyrna. 
As I was at the time h anting for relics of Erythrae, and had 
expressed much disappointment at finding none, the dealer had 
nothing to gain by saying that the vases came from Phocaea, 
and may therefore be believed. Moreover, Mr. Pappadopoulos 
Kerameus, whose name is familiar to all students of this district 
of Asia Minor, told me that he had tried to buy them in 
Phocaea, but had been outbidden. The vases are interesting as 
perhaps the first published of such an early period from the district. 
Bat apart from this, they surprise by their markedly Oriental 
character. Dr. Furtwangler has told me that the style of the 
geometrical ornaments is different from anything in his ex- 
perience. The two heads, of which one is on each side of our 



Shape of Vase, height 6 in. 


v^ase, recurred to my mind when I saw the two Sphinxes at 
Eujuk; and, quite independently, Dr. Furtwangler remarked 
that the arrangement of the hair was paralleled only on 
these Sphinxes. The slight variation in the two heads, and 
especially in the neck ornaments, characterises also the Sphinxes, 
although this is hardly perceptible in M. Perrot’s photographs. 
Two colours besides the ground hue of the clay are used ; 
and in every zone of the ornamentation a studied alternation 
of the colours is obvious. The top zone consists of a 
series of objects, probably fir-cones, alternately crimson and 
yellow. 

The other vase, which shows the Oriental influence even more 
strongly, will be published hereafter. 
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On these cities of Aeolis we have found three kinds of walls. 
(1) Polygonal walls occur frequently, but they are in every case 
used for some purpose where ruder work was sufficient. The 
most frequent use to which they are put is to support a terrace. 
It can hardly be doubted that the Greeks who settled in Asia 
Minor used this style of building in such cases. But where 
pure Cyclopean work is used in the wall of a city, as in the 
acropolis of Old Smyrna, one may look on it as most probable 
that the wall is the work of an older race. The polygonal 
walls are rarely rude in style and made of undressed stones ; 
the rudest in character is the immense wall which runs across 
the entrance to the glen in the pass of Kavaklf Dere, 1 but it is 
as singular in position and purpose as it is in style. Generally 
the stones are worked enough to make them fit closely, and 
they present a surface perfectly straight and level. One can 
often trace courses, distinct enough, but not horizontal, for a 
little, till the order is disturbed by an unsuitable stone. This 
forms a transition to class (2), in which the courses are generally 
distinct and horizontal, but occasionally disappear for a little* 
Walls of this class generally alter towards angles into class (3), 
in which the stones are carefully squared and fitted most 
accurately. The front of the stone is not dressed smooth. It 
is left rough, and only the sides are cut smooth. At the angles 
the corner is carefully and deeply cut, and the rough faces 
of the stone projecting a little in front of the corners produce 
the well-known form. But the front of the stone is perfectly 
flat, and does not, as in the work of later days, project in the 
middle with bevelled edges all round. This kind of building 
is also common where the wall is exposed and most open to 
attack. 

I hope at some future time to complete this sketch of 
Southern Aeolis by a study of the Aeolic Smyrna, Before 
doing so, however, I hope to make some excavations on the site 
of Old Smyrna, as I have already done at another site in the 
valley. The money for this purpose is supplied by a Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

In conclusion, I may express the hope that Professor Jebb's 
wish, expressed in the last number of this Journal, may soon 
be realised by the permanent establishment t of an English 

1 See Journ. Hell. Stud. vol. i. pp. 68 ff. 
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School of Archaeology. Much, however, might be said in 
favour of placing it in Smyrna rather than in Athens, and 
while imitating the older French and German institutions, 
making a new departure in the style of work. Greece has 
plenty of highly educated archaeologists already at work there ; 
Asia Minor has only occasional visitors. An English school, 
established even on a small scale, might in fifteen years do a very 
great work in Asia Minor. Even at present, when a little more 
attention is beginning to be paid to its antiquities, not a month 
passes without some new discovery. But if Asia Minor is to be 
the special field of a new school, it must be permanently placed 
there, able to take advantage of every opportunity. The want 
of a good library is a serious drawback, but much might be done 
to supply the defect. A library, so selected as to supplement 
that of the Evangelical Museum , 1 would grow quickly if once 
established ; and a student could always go to Athens for a few 
weeks when necessary, and have the use of excellent libraries 
there. Moreover, it might be well to encourage any student 
to spend a month or two of each year at some of the great 
museums. With the rapid communication now existing, no 
long time would be lost in travelling ; and in Ionia the months 
of July and August, though perfectly healthy, are not suited for 
doing good work. Otoe student would find it too expensive to 
travel much in the interior, but two together might at less 
expense go with perfect safety all over the country, with two 
good Turkish servants. If one or both of the students united 
a liking for sport to an interest in archaeology, he would find 
it an immense advantage in exploring. Not merely would he 
more easily see unfrequented parts, he would also find the 
shooting a passport to the society of many useful allies. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

Note. — Since the preceding pages were written, M. ’Baltazzi 
has published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell ., an inscription on 
a rock near Ali Agha : it marks the boundary between Pergamus 
and Cyme, and must belong to the third century B.c. In the 

1 Without the aid of this library and in Asia Minor would'- have been spent 
the courtesy with which it is placed at uselessly, 
the disposal of all students, my time 
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same paper attention is directed to the Pergamenian types on 
some coins of Aeolis. It was in studying the coinage of Erythrae 
that I first observed the class of coins which I have described 
above in connection with Neonteichos. In another number of 
the Bulletin will be found M. Reinach’s account of his visit to 
Namrht Kalessl. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF CILICIA, CAPPADOCIA, AND 
PONTTJS. 


Out of a large number of inscriptions, of which Col. Sir 
Charles Wilson, H.M. Consul General in Anatolia, has sent me 
copies, I have selected the following, adding two which I tran- 
scribed in July 1882 and two others taken from the woodcuts 
of an Armenian book. The inscriptions sent by Sir C. Wilson 
have been copied either by himself, by Lieut. Bennet, R.E., or 
by the Rev. Mr Christy, an American missionary. Those which 
are here printed have been selected as presenting more or less 
geographical interest. 


Mallos. 

Mallos was situated on a height at the mouth of the river 
Pyramos, which has in modern times altered its course. A low 
range of hills stretched along the coast north-east from the 
ancient mouth. The river Pyramos, Jeihun Chai, now joins 
the sea at the opposite end of the range, several miles to the 
east of its old course, but its former channel with the bridges 
that cross it can still be traced. The level country inland from 
Mallos is the famous Aleian plain. The district is represented 
very accurately in Kiepert’s map after the survey of Capt. 
Beaufort. The coast land south of the range of hills is all a 
recent formation from the river, which is rapidly filling up the 
bay of Ayas, i.e. Alyalas, on the east. 

The two inscriptions which follow have been copied by 
Lieut. Bennet, R.E, 


Nos. 1 and 2. 

On two sides of the same block of marble at Kara Tash. 
As the inscriptions have no connection with one another, and 
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are in different character 1 , it is clear that the same stone has 
been used at two different periods. Probably No. 1 is the 
older and belongs to the autonomous period. 

a) 

AAAQT CINOAHMOZ [M]aX\a)7w 6 

APAKONTXXAPTEMIAQPOY ApdKOPr[a] 'AprepAdpov 
APETHZENEKENAEYNOIAZ dperfji Zveicev [*]a[l] evvotas 
THZnPOITHNnATPIAA irpk rr)v waTpiSa. 

(2) TPY<t>EIZHPO<WAOYAIZHAHMIOYP 
rOZKAIIEPEIATHZZEBAZTHZKAITHZ 
nOAEQZHPCMAONTPIZTONAAEA 
PON KAT ATHNT OYTTATPOZAI AOH 
KHNAIIEZTHZEN 

T pv<f>eU 'H po<pi\ov tov 'H po<f>tKov, r\ &r)puovpyo$ /cal iepeui 
tt}$ %e/3a<rrr}<; /cal t t}$ vroXea?, ’ Hp6<f>i\ov *H po<j>l\ov tov 'H po- 
<f>Ckov rd v dSe \[^>] oi / kotoL rfjv tov irarpo 9 Bux![0]ijKrjv d[y]ioTt)- 

<T€V. 

No. 1 is the first inscription found on this site that actually 
contains the name Mallos. For some time the city was called 
Antiocheia, and two inscriptions containing that name are pub- 
lished in Lebas, Voy. Archdol. III., No. 1486, 1487. The old 
name again revived, and on bronze coins of the first century 
B.C. the inscription is MAAAQTQN. This inscription is on the 
pedestal of a statue erected to Dracon son of Artemidoros. 

No. 2 is engraved by a woman, Trypheis, in honour of her 
brother Herophilos according to the terms of their father’s will. 
Trypheis had been chief magistrate, d6miourgos, of the city. 
The title was a common one in Doric states; it is found also at 
Tarsos, and at Anazarbos (see Lebas, No. 1480). Women held 
public offices not infrequently under the empire: the offices 
were generally of a more honorary character, where wealth and 
liberality were the chief requisites, such as Agonothetes; but 
there is no reason to think that under the Empire the Demiour- 
gos had the same character and powers as in the autonomous 
period. The emperor Heliogabalus condescended to become 

1 The difference could not be rendered in printing. 
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demiourgos of Anazarbos (Lebas, Lc.), and it is probable there- 
fore that the office had a religious character. The name Try- 
pheis may be compared with Tryphaina. 


Anazarbos. 

The following inscription was copied by Lieut. Bennet at a 
village Sai Gechid on the road between Adana and Sis, and 
near the site of Caesareia Anazarbos, on a tributary of the 
Pyramos. It was one of the chief towns of Cilicia, and when 
Cilicia was divided into three provinces by Diocletian about 
297 A.D., it was the capital of Cilicia Secunda. Suidas is cer- 
tainly wrong when he says that its original name was Kyinda. 
The town lay beside Mt. Anazarbos. 


No. 3. 


8Y0HNIAOEA 

6T0YCHIPMHN0C 

YTTGPBGPGTAIOYIK 

AHMHTPI0CBI6PACAM6 

NOCAIOCnOAIGCOCMICnAI 

XGIOY. 


TZvdrjvla ®ea 
*Etov? r)ip', firjvd? 
'TTrepfUeperaLov i[/S? 

ArjprjTpios ATjprjrplov lepaaa - 
pevos A to? UoXUm \jcal ’Et rap- 

%€iOt/. 


The goddess Euthenia is of the same class with Euposia at 
Hierapolis of Phrygia, Eubosia at Acmonia of Phrygia, and 
many others. The inhabitants claim that Zeus, the patron god 
of their city, is also god of the whole province (eVop^ta), though 
Tarsos was the real capital. The month is Macedonian, as 
was generally the case in Grecised Asia. The era is 19 B.C., 
when Augustus showed some favours to the city and doubtless 
gave it the name Caesareia. The era occurs frequently on 
coins of the city from Domitian onwards. This inscription 
therefore belongs to the year 99 A.D. Another era occurs on 
a coin of the emperor Nero: Eckhel after reading the date on 
this coin as TTE and reckoning the era from the battle of 
Actium finally read it as ME and reckoned the era as 19 A. D., 
like that in use at the neighbouring town of Augusta. Mr 
Head has shown me a coin in the British Museum, struck 
under Tiberius. The date may either be read as E agreeing 
with Eckhel’s era 19 A. D., or as a monogram of EE agreeing 
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with Eckhel’8 first theory, the battle of Actium. But this very 
rare era, whatever it is, cannot be that used in the inscription 1 . 

Comana of Cappadocia. 

Tbe site of Comana is not marked in Kiepert’s map of Asia 
Minor, but is given in the map made by him for TchihatchefFs 
Travels. It lies, exactly as Strabo describes it, in a deep valley 
of the Antitaurus, through which flows the river Sarus, now 
called Seichun Chai. The modern name of Comana is Sheher- 
dere-si, “the town of the gorge.” The situation of the town 
illustrates and confirms the Antonine Itinerary, which makes 
the road from Caesareia Mazaca to Comana and the road from 
Sebasteia to Comana meet at Coduzalaba and coincide for the 
last twenty-four miles. There is now a direct mountain road 
Kaisarieh (Caesareia) south-east to Sheher; but the waggon- 
road goes straight east through Ekrek, traverses an easy pass 
through the mountains, and joins at Maghara the road running 
north and south between Sivas (Sebasteia) and Sheher. It is 
now reckoned three days* easy journey from Kaisarieh to Sheher, 
which agrees well with both the Antonine Itinerary and the 
Peutinger Table*. The former places seventy-two Roman miles, 
the latter eighty, between Caesareia and Comana. 

The following inscriptions are, so far as I am aware, the 
first that have been published from Comana. They were copied 
by Sir C. Wilson, who saw also many others which he had not 
time to transcribe. The mins were on a very large scale, and 
at the time of his visit were quite deserted. Now an Armenian 
village is established there, and is working the usual destmction 
among the marbles and remains. It is to be hoped that the 
place may be visited again soon, before too much havoc has been 
wrought. The Armenians have always a remarkable preference 
for inscribed stones in building. It is unfortunate that none of 
the inscriptions refer directly to the great religious establish- 
ment at Comana with its powerful priesthood and its six 
thousand temple slaves or bierodouloi. All show more or less 

1 Two coins given by Mionnet, no. 2 For these facts about the modem 
69 and Suppl. no. 93 prove that this roads I am indebted to Lieut. Cherm- 
rare era is 19 a. d. side, B.E. 

Journal of Philology . vol. xi. 10 
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the influence of the Romano-Hellenic civilisation, which tended 
so much to destroy provincial characteristics and produce one 
uniform state of society throughout the empire. In the great 
cities this civilisation had more power, and thus it arises that 
most information about these great religious establishments of 
Asia Minor is furnished in the inscriptions, not of Comana nor 
of Pessinus, but of the obscure district of the Katakekaumene 
on the borders of Lydia and Phrygia. 

Strabo says little about the Cappadocian Comana, which is 
often distinguished as Chryse; but he gives a much fuller 
account of the Pontic city, and records the important fact that 
in the two places the cultus-ceremonial was exactly the same. 
The priesthood was originally the ruling power over the whole 
country round. Each of these great religious centres in Asia 
Minor was a genuine theocracy. The temple was also an oracle, 
where the god declared his will; the priests were his interpret- 
ers, and therefore practically the rulers of the whole country. 
The power of the kings, and in western Asia Minor of the 
people, established itself only by slow degrees alongside that of 
the priesthood, backed as it was by the enormous numbers of 
hierodouloi belonging directly to the temple service and at the 
disposal of the priests. In each Comana they numbered six 
thousand. Curtius, Beitr. z. Gesch. Kleinasiens , has sketched the 
early history of Ephesus directly on the model of the eastern 
temples, and there can be little doubt that he is right in as- 
suming the complete analogy. 

No. 4. 

(1) on the side of an altar, (2) on the top of the same altar. 

( 1 ) KYPILUATTOA Kyplw ’ AnoWtovL tc& *Aa/ckrpri<D 

Alii N I 2 c orf/pei A vp (17X109) KuptXXo? 

K6AC KAHTTIL 1 ] j 3 . vecotcopo 9 rod \A7r6WoH/o9. 

QUTHPGI 

AYPKYPIAADC 

BNEUJKDPDC 

(2) TDYA 
TTDAA 
HINDU 
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The two parts are evidently intended to be read continuously. 
The Apollo whose neokoros here dedicates an altar to him is 
certainly not the Greek Apollo, but a genuine native deity: 
otherwise we should not hear of his neokoros . The office was an 
Oriental one, and never attained honour and position in the true 
Hellenic temple-ritual. Under the empire the great cities of 
Asia Minor deemed it the highest honour to receive the title of 
vccoKopos in the state cultus paid to the emperor. This native 
Apollo is a god of frequent occurrence all over Asia Minor, and 
he was one of the chief deities of this district of Cappadocia 
(Strab. p. 537). He is simply the Oriental Sun-god, worshipped 
over the whole of Asia Minor and identified by the Greeks 
sometimes with Apollo, sometimes with Zeus, according to 
slight local diversities of character. Asclepios the Saviour to 
whom the altar is dedicated in company with Apollo is also 
doubtless Hellenic only in name. Worshipped in the same 
temple and on the same altar with the Sun-god, he is simply a 
form of the same deity individualised in one of his attributes as 
the Healing God. 

No. 5. 

MHI 
-ITEL 
MHNIAZHM 
ATHINIKH4>OPOYO 
ZTPATHrONKATAONIA 
IZAMENONAYTQNEniEIK 
KAlEYEPrETIKQZ 

The Nikephoros Thea is of course Ma or Artemis or Bellona, 
the great goddess of Comana.^ She had here much of the war- 
like character which often attaches to the Artemis of Asia 
Minor ; hence she is the conquering goddess, like the Pallas of 
Pergamus. 

According to Ptolemy, Cappadocia was under the Romans 
divided into four districts, Cataonia, Aravene Saravene or Aba- 
rene, Lavian6sin6, and Muriane. But Strabo says that in his 
time the Romans retained the old division into ten strategiai, of 

10—2 


fir) via ty yji 

Upi]a rfj 9 'Nuer]<f>6pov 0[ea9 
c TTpaTrjyov Karaovia[<; impLeX- 
rj]aapi€vov avrwv £7T4€t*[c39 re 
teal evepyeritcm. 
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which Cataonia is the second in his enumeration. Marquardt 
[Alt. iv. I. 208) says that this division lasted as late as the time 
of Antoninus Pius. Now after the death of Archelaus the last 
king, Tiberius placed Cappadocia under the direction of a Roman 
knight as procurator; and it is possible that each of the ten 
strategiai was governed by a strat^gos while this system con- 
tinued. If so the person honoured in this inscription was Stra- 
t 6 gos of Cataonia either under one of the native kings or under 
the early empire. 


No. 6 . 


A0HNAIZZTTITOYH 

KAIBAZEIZZITITHN 

ZTTITOYTOYMI0PA 

TQXMOYTONEATHZ 

ANEYIONTIMHTIKQZ 

TTPOZAYTHNAIATE 

0ENTAEYNOIAZKA 

4>IAOZTOPriAZENE 


’A OrjvaU Z7 tLtov rj 
/cal Bafet? XttLttjv 
S7 tLtov tov M t,0pa- 
ro&xfiov tov iarfj? 
dveyfnov TiprjTcxw 
7 rpov avrrjv Store- 
Oevra evvoLa? /ea[l 
<f>i\ooTopyuL<; lve[/c€V. 


The spelling iarrj 9 is characteristic of the Augustan period 
(Arch. Ztg. 1876, p. 54). The most interesting thing in this 
inscription is the double name of the lady; she has a Greek 
name and a native. One thinks of the line quoted by Athe- 
naeus alaxpov yap ovopa <I> pvyca/cov 7 vval/c %x €tv * Both her 
father and her cousin’s father are called Spites. 


No. 7. 


On four sides of a square block of marble in a ruined chapel 
near Sheher. 


(1) MNHMACKAHTTIAA 
TIYAAAOYTOAE 
TEYZENAPEIGON 


(2) AGYTGPOCAY0GTAPCON 
npo + EPOON 
ACKAHTTIOAGOPOC 


TTPQTOCKAI<t>IAI OIKelOC4>IAIHN 

KA////r G N Gl 0 N rYT I AGTTAPGO N YMI H N 
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(3) 4>AIAP0CAAYT 
eniToiciTPiToc 
4>IAIHAAPATTPGl)T0C 


(4) T 6TPAT OC AYMGM4> I C 
OYTOITA4>ON 
GZ6T6AGCCAN 


AGIMATAGIMNHCTON TGCCAPGCGKTTOAAGON 

CHMA<t>IA(OETAP(jO MNHMONGCGYCGBIHC 

M vfjfJL 9 A<TK\fpridB[rj] IIvX^Sov r6Se rev[^]ev ’ Apeieov , 
IIpc5T09 /cal /cal 7 kvec ivyvr\aTa m 

A evrepo? avff erapwv 7rpo[r]€pa)v 'Aa/eXrjmoSaypo? 

Ol/ceto 9 [o]Z8e irapowvpUrjv* 

<Pai&pd$ S’ ayr’ ^7ri toicti rpiro 9 , S’ apa 7rp(Sro9, 

Aelpar deipvrjarov erf} pa <f>tkq> krapep* 

Ter par 0? av Mep^>i9* ovtoc rd<f>ov i^ereXecrcrav, 

Tea crape? i/e 7 toWgov pvrjpove 9 ever eft ly?. 


AYTDKPATDPA 

KAICAPAMAYP 

EYCEK 

EYTYXCEBME 


No. 8. 

A vTo/eparopa K ala apa 
M. AvprfKiov Avrctivelvov] 

E v<T€j3(fj) Ey tvx{v) 'Zefiiacnbv) 
pi(yi<rrov ). 


Caracalla is sole emperor when the inscription is engraved, 
so that the date is between 215 and 217 A.D. 


No. 9. 


ANTirDNDE 

IAEE3NDCKAI 

EPM///ALUP 

0APNAKD 

□AYWTIL1]TL1] 

AEYNKPITIU 


9 Av[r]lryovo? 
'\daovo? /cal 
f Ep/i[o]S&Jp[a 
&apva/eo[v 9 
'OXvpnrLcp rep 
davy/cpircp 


At the end of line 3 the beginning of an A could be seen. 
The inscription is raised by a father and mother to their son. 
The names are all Greek except that of the mother's father. 
Phamaces was a common name among the Pontic kings. It 
was originally a divine name or epithet : M§n Pharnakou was 
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one of the chief gods of Pontus, and the most sacred oath of the 
kings of Pontus was by this deity (Strabo 557). Just as the 
name and the whole cultus of the Pontic Comana was learned 
from Cappadocia, so doubtless was all their religion, including 
M6n Phamakou. 

No. 10. 

T<t>A OYIOCKOAE T. <J>\aowo? K o\€- 

Dt>AAOYILUATTOAAm 9 ^Kaovico ’A 7 roXXa>- 

N ITUJ I AILL10PETTTLL1 ™ rcS lSi<o OpeirrS 

MNHMHCENEKEN ^779 &e*e v 

It is doubtful what is the surname in the first line, KoXeo 9 
or KoXec. Such Opeirrol or Opippara, poor children brought up 
in the family, were apparently regarded generally with genuine 
affection. A place is very often provided for them in the 
family tomb, and they are mentioned between the children and 
the freedmen. But they were sometimes brought up as slaves, 
and are mentioned after the freedmen. In this case they had a 
right to claim their liberty, as Trajan writes when Pliny con- 
sulted him on the subject (Epp. x. 71 and 72, ed. Lemaire). 

No. 11. 

MI0P6OYC [6 Selva] MiOpiovs 

€ AYT CO K ATGC KG YAC iavTw Kare<TKeva<r\€v 

T0NTA4>0N tov rcupov. 

Persian influence had been very strong in Cappadocia. The 
months were called by Persian names. It is therefore natural 
to find such names as Mithratochmos (No. 6), and Mithres. 
Mithre is the name of a Cappadocian month (see Philol. II. 249 : 
Schmidt, Neue Lyk . Studien 142). 

Sebasteijl 

No. 12. 

An inscription in the Armenian village of Pilkinik, one mile 
or more from Sivas, was copied by Sir C. Wilson formerly, and 
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seen by me in June, 1881. 
stone is complete on the left 
right. 

.CrOOPION 
"OYCGT 
TOANTOYOPIC 
fiNGTTANreAia 
OTGIMHCAMEN 
fiCANTAAGGTT 
IICriEINOYTh 
ATIIAICGBAC 
O///AHAHMOC 

The interest of the inscription arises from the mention of the 
name Sebasteia. In line 1, [ro]e[v]<r6ptov suggests itself, but I 
could not reconcile this with the stone. Instead of N, the letter 
seemed quite certainly either T or T. The inscription is pro- 
bably honorary, to judge both from the end and from the word 
iiravyeKi&v : it was not uncommon for candidates to seek elec- 
tion to posts of honour by promising to spend great sums in 
office, and the technical word for this promise throughout Asia 
Minor is iTrayyeWeiv. The inscription is dated under the 
Roman official Crispinus ; but I do not see how to supply his 
title. Sebasteia was in Pontus Polemoniacus, which never 
formed part of the province of Bithynia Pontus, but was united 
to Galatia throughout the first century and afterwards to Cappa- 
docia (see below, No. 15). The government of Cappadocia (see 
No. 5) was remodelled by the emperor Vespasian, who stationed 
legions there, and from this time it was generally united to the 
province of Galatia. The governors were of consular rank, ruling 
as legati Augusti pro praetore Cappadociae Galatiae. The office 
was filled by Neratius Pansa, 78 — 80 A.D., Caesennius Gallus 
80 — 82 A.D., and Julius Candidus Marius Celsus, consul 86 A.D., 
perhaps held the office, though he cannot be proved except in 
Galatia. . But it seems quite certain that Bellicius Sollers, pro- 
praetor of Galatia about 90 — 5 A.D., did not rule in Cappadocia, 
and that he was not of consular rank: while Julius Quadratus, 
consul 93 A.D., was ruler of Cappadocia alone in the year 94 or 


The letters are much worn: the 
side, broken at the top and the 


...]$ to Spiov 
TO av TOV opL[ov T- 
&v 4iravy€\i&[v 
o T€ipLr}<rdp,€v[o 

<D<rav TaSe €7r[t K- 

{p\i<nreLvov n?[ 

'2 t e/3a<r[T€las ap%ovTe$, £- 
o [ u ]\ t ), SfjpLO? 
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95. When the provinces were separated Pontus Polemoniacus 
went with Galatia (see C. L L. in. No. 291). It is probable 
that the severance was for some temporary purpose, as from 
95 — 100 A.D. we find Pomponius Bassus ruling over Cappadocia 
and Galatia. But he seems to have been the last officer that 
united under his sway such a vast extent of country. Trajan 
finally divided the province, and placed a legatus of consular 
rank over Cappadocia, while a legatus of praetorian rank ruled 
Galatia: Pontus Polemoniacus was probably joined to the 
former 1 . The name Crispinus occurs neither in the list of 
known governors of Cappadocia given by Marquardt, nor in 
that compiled for Galatia by M. Perrot (de Galatia Prov. Rom.); 
but both are of course far from complete. 


COMANA PONTICA. 

In an Armenian book of Travels belonging to the priest of 
Pilkinik near Sivas, I saw the following inscriptions along with 
several others, all equally badly copied and hopeless, from Geu- 
menek near Tokat. I give two of these inscriptions, which 
contain the name of the town. 


NKAIIAPA 
oKAIIAPEQ 
IANEQNTTOAII 
OYZ .Pf. 


No. 13. 

]v K accrapa 

rj Tep] o-Kcuaapeco [y Ko- 
fi]avia)v i ro\4? 
#r]ov? py. 


The inscription is dated in the year one hundred and three. On 
the analogy of the local eras used in various parts of Asia Minor 
in the Imperial period, there can be no doubt that this era is 
that either of the formation of the country into a Roman pro- 
vince or of the assumption by the town of the name Hiero- 
Caesareia. This name for the city is common on the coins, 
which show that the era dates from A.D. 37, when Caligula gave 
to Polemon the kingdom of Pontus, which had belonged to his 


1 See Marquardt Bfim. Alt. iv. p. 205 : Perrot, de Gal. Prov. Rom. p. 98 ff. 
and below no. 15, 
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father Polemon. In the year 140 A.D., which corresponds to the 
year 103 of the inscription, the consuls were the emperor An- 
toninus Pius and Verus Caesar, afterwards the emperor M. 
Aurelius. It is probable that this inscription is in honour of 
the two consuls, and it may be restored as follows, omitting 
the honorary pedigree and titles which were given with the 
emperor's name. 

[A vro/cparopa YLaUrapa T. AtKiov] [\A Spiavov * Avr&velvov, 
/cal ] M. AtKiov Ovfjpojv K alcrapa 17 'lep^o/caccrapicov 
Kop,]avia>v 7ro\49. #r]ov? py'. 

No. 14. 

(1) AIAYPHAIGOOYH (2) GBCIGOKATTHIGI 

.. POCAYTHOA0H OCKPICTTEINOYG 

(3) CAPGOINKOMANG (4) /////KAIACYACO 

PA AIAIOYTTPOK 

[Avro/cparopo-iv M. Avp. 'Amcoveivtp 'ZeftaoTp Kaurapi 
tc\a\ Av prjKUp Oirj[p<p %]ef}[a]oTq > K ala (ape) 17 f I ep \o/cai\ crapicov 

Kopavi[a)v vea/copos] /cal (lavAo? [7ro\i9 hnpieAri64vr\o^ ? 

axrrrj<: ? *A0rj[vUov]o<: Kpunreivov i[irl avrioT\pa\r . . . ]AiXlov 
II pi/cAov. 

The name Crispinus also occurs at Sebasteia (No. 12). The 
general drift of the inscription is clear, but it is difficult to con- 
nect the separate fragments, some of which need considerable 
emendation; and the latter part is very uncertain. 


Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai). 

Sir C. Wilson in a visit to this place some time ago copied a 
number of inscriptions. The most important of them has been 
edited by Punier, Rev. Archdol. 1877, p. 200, and by Roehl, 
Beitr. z. griech. Epigraphik , with notable differences. Sir C. 
Wilson's copy confirms M. R&iier’s reading in every respect. 
The inscription is in honour of the emperor Hadrian and of 
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Aelius Caesar; and I give the concluding lines, in which alone 
there is any difference between the two published copies. The 
copy on which Rdnier and Roehl had to work is so very bad, 
that one cannot wonder at the difference between them. Roehl 
kept far more strictly to the letters transmitted than Rdnier: 
and where the latter made Em<t>AAPMANOY into iwl <t>\. 
'Appiavov, the former read iirl QaappAvov, understanding the 
person referred to as the Pharasmanes who at this period was 
ruler of Iberia in the Caucasus. 


No. 15. 


ETTI<t>AAPPIANOY M <I>\. 'Atfidvov 

TIPEZBEYTOYKAIANTIZTPATHrOY irpeaftevrov teal dpTLcrrpaTTjyov 


TOYZEBAZTOY 
ZEBAITOnOAEITQNTONKAI 
HPAKAEOnOAEITON 
APXONTEI • BOYAH * AHMOI 
ETOYI0AP 


rod Ze/Saarov 
ZelScuTTOTrokeiTobv Twv teal 
* H pa/c\€07T0\€lT&V 
&PX 0V7€( >> &7/A0?. 

€TOV 9 6\p. 


The inscription belongs to the year 137 a.d., and to the first half 
of the year; and as it is dated in the year 139, the era employed 
must begin B.C. 2. In that year we may conclude that the 
town was honoured with the name of Sebastopolis, having 
been formerly called Heracleopolis. A small number of coins 
occur with the double name of the city, and one of them was 
picked up in the town itself. 

There is a difference also between Roehl and R^nier as to 
the town in question: the former considers that it is the Sebas- 
topolis of Pontus Galaticus, the latter that it is of Pontus Cap- 
padocicus. I have not the opportunity of seeing Roehl’s disser- 
tation, which is not to be found either in the British Museum 
or in the Bodleian. It is quite certain that Sulu Serai is 
situated in Pontus Galaticus, but Marquardt declares that both 
Pontus Polemoniacus and Pontus Galaticus went along with 
Cappadocia and not along with Galatia when these provinces 
were separated by Trajan (Rom. Alt . iv. I. p. 205: see above, 
No. 12). Perrot (De Qalat. Prov . Rom. p. 59) thinks they 
went with Galatia, but the present inscription goe3 along with 
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much probable evidence to show that he is wrong. This Sebas- 
topolis is clearly the one which lay on the northern road from 
Tavium to Sebasteia in the Antonine Itinerary. The inscrip- 
tion is still on the actual Roman bridge over which the road 
passed. Sulu Serai is not far south of Zela, and a comparison 
of the Tables shows that the rdad from Tavium to Zela and 
Neocaesareia coincided for a considerable part of the way with 
that to Sebastopolis and Sebasteia. The former road is given in 
the Peutinger Table, Rogmor xxxvi, Aegonne xxxvi, Ptemari 
xxvin, Zela xxvi, Stabulum xxxn, Seramisa xxn, Neocae- 
sareia XV. The latter in the Antonine Itinerary is Mogaro 
xxx, Dorano xxim, Sebastopolis XL. It is probable that 
Mogaro is Rogmor, Ptemari is Sebastopolis, and that the roads 
coincided thus far. 

Apart from its geographical importance, the inscription is 
interesting as a monument of the rule of the historian Arrian in 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Armenia Minor. It was the custom to 
send a consular as legatus to this province, and by a singular 
fortune the consulate of Arrian, otherwise unknown, is mentioned 
in the stamp on two bricks found in Rome (see Descemet 
in Rev . Archiol . 1881). Arrian was legatus in the year 131, 
and continued to be so till the middle of the year 137, when he 
was succeeded by L. Burbuleius Optatus Ligarianus (on these 
dates see Rdnier, 1 c .). 


Amarta. 

No. 16. 

On a stone beside a ruined bridge over the river Iris. 


IMPNEPVACAESAVC 

PONTIFMAXTRIBPO 

TEST.COSMl.PPRESTI 

TVITPERPOMPONI 

VMBASSVMLEQ 

AVQ.PRO.PR 

P 

The inscription, C. I. L., ill. 
roads executed under Trajan, 


Imperator Nerva Caesar Au- 
gustus, Pontifex Maximus, tri- 
bunicia potestate, Consul III., 
Pater Patriae, restituit per 
Pomponium Bassum legatum 
Augusti pro praetore 
[M].P. 

No. 309, records a repair of the 
A.D. 98 — 9, by Pomponius Bassus 
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in the province of Galatia. Here we find the same governor a 
few months earlier repairing a bridge in Pontus. It is certain 
that T. Pomponius Bassus governed Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
&c., as legatus pro praetore during a period that extended at 
least from 95 to 100 A.D. (Perrot, de Galat. Prov. Rom. p. 111). 
Coins of CaesareiaMazaca show that his rule extended over Cappa- 
docia, coins and an inscription (c. I. L. ill. No. 309) that it included 
Galatia. The interior of Pontus was not included in the pro- 
vince of Bithynia-Pontus, but went at this time with Galatia, 
so that it is quite natural to find Bassus governor at Amasia. 
Perrot (de Gal. Prov. Rom. p. 103 ff.) well describes the road- 
building energy that marked the period of Vespasian and Trajan, 
and its effect in civilising the country as well as strengthening 
the imperial rule. The great majority of the milestones of Asia 
Minor belong either to this period or to the reconstruction of the 
empire, Roman now only in name, in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine. For example, the great thoroughfare of the pro- 
vince of Asia, from Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamus, is marked 
by the milestones of its first builder Aquillius Glabrio, of Ves- 
pasian, and of Diocletian (see a paper on Southern Aeolis in 
Jowrn. Hell . Studies , 1881, pt. 1 ). 


No. 17. 

In Ahmed Serai about ten hours north of Amasia on the 
road to Amisus, now Samsun. 


I M PC AES 
C VPVA 
DIOCL 
PFINVICAVG 
5 I M PC AES 


PFINVICAVC 
ETFLVA 
CONSTANT 
10 ETC 

MAXIMIAN 

NOBIIISSCA 

Kf 


Imp(eratori) Caes(ari) 

Caio[A]ur(elio) Va[l(erio) 
Diocl[etiano 

P(io)F(elici)invic(to) Aug(usto) [et 
imp(eratori) Caes(ari) [Marco Aurelio 
[Valerio Maximiano] 

P(io) F(elici) invic(to)Aug(usto) 
et Fl(avio)Va[l(erio) 

Constant[io 
et G[al(erio) Val(erio) 

Maximian[o 

Nobiliss(imis) Ca[es(aribus) 

[Millia Passuum] Kf 
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The inscription dates between 292 and 305 A.D. The recon- 
struction of the empire by Diocletian, consummated about 
297 A.D., is marked by great activity in road-making (see above, 
No. 15). 

This milestone is of great importance for the geography of 
Pontua Ahmed Serai lies east from the hot springs of Kavsa, 
and the distances given by the natives are, Kavsa four hours, 
Ladik two, Amasia ten, Samsun twelve. Sir C. Wilson writes ; 
“ Ahmed Serai is on the line of a road from Nicopolis (Kara 
Hissar), Neo-Caesareia (Niksar) to Kavsa : there it forked, one 
branch going by Mersifun to Tchorum, Aladja, and Nefez keni, 
or from Aladja direct to Angora. The other branch went by 
Yezir Keupru. crossed the Halys by a Roman bridge which I 

am told still exists, and went on towards Constantinople. 

Ahmed Serai is the place where a road would naturally pass 
over the hills west of the Tash Ova. The distance you found 
would be either to Mersifun, an old site, or to Sunnisa, a 
remarkable old site on the Tash Ova.” 


No. 18. 

At Ak Dam, two miles south of Anazarbus: copied by 
Lieut. Ben net, RE. 

ATTOANAZAPBOY 
HMHTPOnOAEQC 
TQNr • ETTAPXEIQNTTPo 
KA06ZOMEN-EKAI 
B • N6GOKOPOY 
X 

*A7 to ’Ava£ap/3ov [t]^[<?] p^rptmokeay^ t&v y hrapr^i&v wpo- 
tca0€%ofi€vr}$ teal ft vecotcipov, A. This is the first milestone on 
the road leading from Anazarbos south, perhaps the road to 
Mopsuestia from which another milestone is published (Lebas 
1495). There was, as M. Waddington remarks (Lebas, Inscr. 
As. Min. no. 1480), a constant rivalry between Anazarbos and 
Tarsos, and each city tries to outdo the other in the splendour 
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of its titles and to appropriate those which the other had 
assumed : similar contention between Ephesus and Smyrna led 
at last to imperial interference. In the above-quoted inscrip- 
tion, of which a better text is published by Collignon (Ann. d. I . 
Faculty d. Lettr. Bordeaux , 1881, p. 154), Tarsus boasts itself 
firjTpo7ro\i<; t&v y eVap%€t ah' KiXi/cla? T aavplas A v/caovla? 
TTpotcaOe^ofievr) 1 /cal veay/copo?. Cilicia was under the early 
emperors governed by a procurator under the legatus Augusti 
of the province of Syria. Under Vespasian it became a sepa- 
rate province governed by a legatus pro praetore (Marquardt 
Rom. Staatsverw. 1. p. 229). M. Waddington supposes that 
it was under Severus that Isauria and Lycaonia were placed 
under the same administration as Cilicia. 


No. 19. 

Anazarbus : copied by Sir C. Wilson. 

APO AIZAPA 

TIBEPI ZTOYYI 

ON0I ZEBAZTOYYI 

fiNON EAENOZBAZI 

AEQZ4> I AOTTAT 0 POZ 
ATTEAEY0EPOZ 

&po[v<rov /c\al<rapa , Tij3epl[ov o-ef3a']<rrov viov , ©[cot)] 2e- 
fiaarov vlcovov, r/ F*\evo<; ftaa/Xicos tyCkoTraropos aireXevOepos. 
Philopator was one of the obscure kings of part of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia, about whom see Eckhel III. p. 82. Tarcondi- 
motos I was on the side of Pompey and afterwards of Antony. 
His sons Philopator and Tarcondimotos deserted to Augustus 
after the battle of Actium; the kingdom was taken away 
from Philopator, but restored to Tarcondimotos in B.c. 20. 
Philopator II died A.D. 17 : nothing is known of his accession 
or parentage (see Tac. Ann. 11. 42). The letters A A on a coin 
of king Philopator perhaps indicate that his reign reached a 
thirty-fourth year. Drusus, son of the emperor Tiberius, was 

x It is necessary to modify the text of M. Collignon by reading vpo*. 
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made consul for the first time in A.D. 15, and it is not probable 
that the inscription is earlier than this date, while it cannot be 
later than A.D. 17. 


No. 20. 

Rock-tomb at Anazarbos, fragment of a long inscription now 
illegible : copied by Sir C. Wilson. 

T <t>ONHAMHKTOMEr IPA 
...mutilated relief 
ArONONZYNOYXON4>YAAZZOM 
HANOI r/OY AP0 

r[iai\<f>6vr), ’AXXi/ftrfoj], M iy[a]ipa ...... 

ar/ovov, [e]vi rofyov (pvXaaaofi 

It is unfortunate that this inscription is so mutilated. Per- 
haps a comparison with the very bad copy in Langlois I riser, 
de la Cilicie , p. 12, and Lebas 1513, will help some one to 
restore it. 


No. 21. 

Comana : copied by Rev. Mr Christy. 

CCOTHPIA 

CKAHTTIO) 

KANZA 

PAIAAPOC 

YnepeiciN 

OYTOYYI 

OY 

2c vrrjpi 'AfTKXijTrltp K av^apaCkapos (?) vnrkp E Itnvov (?) tov 
viov. The inscription records the gratitude of a father for his 
son s recovery from sickness: the names are doubtful. The 
god Asclepios has already occurred on another inscription. 
His worship grew steadily in popularity throughout the im- 
perial time, and was the last and most difficult cultus for 
Christianity to abolish. Hence there was a growing tendency 
to identify the native gods of Cappadocia with Asclepios. 
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No. 22. 

<t>AACIATIKOC 

KAIIOYAIAA0H 

NAICTTATTOY<l>A 

NYCHTHrAYKY 

TATHK6M0NH 

ACYNKPITCO0Y 

rATPinPOMOl 

POm 

4>X. *A cnarucos teal *1 ovkia ’AOijvah Uanrov &avv<rr) (?) rt) 
yXvKvraTfj tek fiovr) dcruvtcplrw Ovyarpl 7rpopolpco. 

Athenais appears to have been a common name at Comana ; 
it is probable that the warlike ffed vitc7)<f>6po< ; was sometimes 
identified with the Greek 'kdr\va vitcrj^opo?. Papas, a name 
of the Phrygian and Bithynian supreme god, is often used as a 
personal name in Phrygia, and is doubtless also a native name 
in Cappadocia. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 


NOTE ON INSCRIPTION. No. 2, p. 144. 

Wesseling thought that Cilicia was divided into two provinces at 
the redistribution of the Empire under Diocletian about 297 A.D. 
But in the Verona MS. which gives the resulting arrangement, and 
in Polemon Silvius (380 — 5), Cilicia is a single province : and only 
in the period that elapsed before the Not. Dign. Or. appeared 
(400 — 5) was it divided. Cilicia I. was governed by a consvlwris , 
IL by a praeses ; and this mode of government is given in Hierocles 
(before 535) and was continued by Justinian, Nov. vm. The un- 
divided Cilicia was probably governed by a consularis ; though a 
praeses seems to have ruled under Constantine. The officers were 
under the Comes Orientis. (See Wesseling ad Hier. ; Booking ad 
Not. Dign . Or., p. 141 ; Mommsen in Rev. Arcteol 1866 and 1867.) 
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Nacoleia is situated at the western border of the wide 
treeless plain which extends over the greater part of northern 
Phrygia and Galatia. In front of it north and east lies the 
great valley, which is drained by the river Sangarius or Sagaris : 
behind it are the Phrygian mountains, in which are the most 
important remains of the old Phrygian kingdom about six 
hours’ journey away. The ancient city was placed on an 
isolated hill at the mouth of a glen bordered by higher hills : 
the modern town of Seid-el-Ghazi lies below this hill in the 
glen. A very fine old mosque, which would well reward 
careful examination, is placed far up on one of the higher hills : 1 
in it are buried Seid-el-Ghazi, the Arab general of Haroun al 
Raschid, and his wife the Greek princess. Much interesting 
information about these personages, and about the later history of 
Nacoleia, may be found in Mordtmann’s paper, Munch . Gel. Anz. 
I860. 2 It is unnecessary to repeat anything that has been 
already said by him about the city, which plays a consider- 
able part in later Roman history and was the scene of several 
important battles. 

The name is derived by Stephanus from Nacolos son of 
Daskylos, or from the nymph Nacole : it is difficult to assimilate 
it with any class of Asian or Greek names. 

Between the decay of the native Phrygian art and the 


1 We reached the place on June 3 
just before sunset, and had next day a 
nine hours’ journey before us. My time 
was occupied in copying nineteen in- 
scriptions, and I could not visit the 
site of the old city. 

2 Mordtmann is however quite wrong 


in thinking that Akroinos was a Byzan- 
tine name of Nacoleia. The bishopric 
of Akroinos is mentioned in Not. Episc. 
iii., x., and xiii. : but in both iii. and 
x. Nacoleia is also mentioned as a 
metropolitan see. 
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Imperial time, there are no monuments or inscriptions to be 
found in the country; and the history of Phrygia is almost 
unknown. It can be reconstructed only by observing the change 
in the great cities of the country, the decay of old and the 
bloom of new ones, and thence gathering evidence about the 
policy of the Greek rulers. Of two hundred and fifty Greek in- 
scriptions which I have copied in Phrygia, only one belongs to the 
Greek period : and it is evident that Greek civilisation and social 
organisation had hardly affected the country before the Roman 
period. The relations between Nacoleia and Orcistos, revealed 
to us by a long inscription at Orcistos (C. I. L. III. p. 63), throw 
some light on this transition time. Orcistos was originally a much 
more important place than Nacoleia. It lay on the direct road 
across Asia Minor by Gordium, Pessinus, and the Midas city, i.e. 
it lay on the ‘ Royal Road ? and shared in all the commercial ad- 
vantages that resulted therefrom. Hence the inhabitants boast 
of their ancient splendour and of the kings of early time con- 
nected with their city: in these kings Mommsen (G. I. L. iii. 
p. 67) rightly understands the old Phrygian dynasty of Gordius. 
But when the centres of civilisation altered and the ‘ Royal Road ’ 
sank into decay, Orcistos decayed also. The inscription speaks of 
the four roads which passed through it, but, as Mommsen observes, 
it is implied that the roads were long abandoned and deserted. 
Nacoleia, on the other hand, gained just as Orcistos lost ; im- 
portant roads of a later time passed through it, and one of these 
is still among the chief routes of Asia Minor. The town was 
thirty Roman miles 1 south of Dorylaion, and the very important 
road from the north to Apameia, the great trading centre of 
Phrygia, passed through it and went south by Prymnessos, 
Docimion with its great marble quarries, Synnada and Euphor- 
bium in the fertile Tchyl Ova. At Nacoleia a second road 
branched off, went up the valley of a little river to a place 
named Pontanos, the modern Kirkagha (i.e. Forty Aghas), and 
thence across the Phrygian mountains to Conni : after this it went 
south byEucarpia and Eumeneia, carrying to Apameia the produce 
of a fertile district for transport to the western markets. Nacoleia 
then became a rich city, while Orcistos, the Midas city, and 
the other seats of ancient civilisation, sank into insignificance, 

1 The xx. of the Peutinger Table must be corrected to thirty. 
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ov& tyvn (rcbtoVTa 7 roXecov, aXXa, kwvlcu ul repay ueitov? t&v 
SX kwv (Str. p. 568). 

Nacoleia, the chief city of the district, was the seat of an 
officer of the imperial household who collected certain dues from 
the surrounding country. This officer, exactor reipublicae Naco- 
lensium, was, like all of his class that are known, a slave of the 
imperial household (Mommsen, 0. I. L. iii. p. 68). Orcistos Avas 
one of the dependent cities, which paid tribute to Nacoleia. 
The tribute was not all the property of the city, for the emperor's 
slave must have been in charge of an imperial interest : more- 
over, when an order was issued in favour of the inhabitants of 
Orcistos, ne amplius Nacolensibus pro cultis penderent , it was 
addressed to the administration of the province of Asia. The 
people of Orcistos seem to have been exposed to much loss 
and injustice from the Nacoleians in the exaction of the dues, 
till in the year 331 A.D. the town was raised to the rank of a 
civitas , and made independent of Nacoleia. 

We may conclude that any slave of the emperor who is 
mentioned as resident at Nacoleia, was stationed there as 
exactor , and the names of some of them have been preserved. 
In the middle of the second century the office was held by 
a slave named Niger. The tombstone which he erected at 
his family-grave may still be seen in a Turkish cemetery 
about an hour to the east of Nacoleia. It is a fine large block 
of marble with the following inscription engraved on it in 
letters about two inches high : — 

NITEPKAIEA 

POCAOYA 

NE££TEPO 

ZON 

KAI/ 

KAI. 

Niyep, Ka/capo? SoOX[o9], vecorepo 9 [eauT<S] teal [p^rjrpl ?] 
Kal /e.r.X. [to pbvTjpetov Kareaicevaaev]. Niger distinguishes 
himself from his father Niger by the epithet veebrepos : his 
father must have been known in the district and had probably 
filled the same office. It is unlikely that a third slave bearing 
the same name filled the same office, and hence we are justified 
in referring the following inscription to this second Niger. It is 
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engraved in large letters on a block of Docimian marble in a 
court of the mosque of Seid-el-Ghazi. 

T IAIOZ 
AYPHAIOZ 
ZE AXTo 
AI1EAEY0E 
PO N — P 

T.[A](fXm? A vprj\io$, 2e[^]aaTo[v] aneXeifOepo ^ ?] Nffyejp. 

The traces make the restoration of the name in the last line 
quite certain. Niger was manumitted by his imperial master, 
and took the name of T. Aelius Aurelius. His manumission 
must have taken place during the reign of T. Aelius Antoninus, 
and the name Aurelius was the family name of the emperor, 
though it did not form part of his imperial title. A slave born 
in his household might therefore assume both the official and 
the family name. 1 

The office of exactor was doubtless a lucrative one, and 
a son or descendant of the freedman, P. Aelius Claudianus 
Niger, was a man of great note in the district. In the two 
inscriptions below which mention him, unfortunately the exact 
nature of the services he rendered to the district is not mentioned. 
Had he simply performed with magnificence some of those 
honorary and costly offices of which the rich Greeks were in 
general so fond, it is probable that the title would have been 
added to his name. He is styled rjpcoa iv^o^oraTOv, rjpcoa vkov , 
and an inscription speaks in general terms of his good deeds to 
his country. The people of Prymnessos also were benefited by 
his munificence ; and the Nacoleians expressly mentioned that the 
honorary statue was paid for by the State. The honours granted 
to rich men were generally paid for by the recipients, but the 
style of the inscription shows that some unusual service was 
performed by Claudianus, and was rewarded with unusual 
honours. Prymnessos was a long way from Nacoleia, fully twelve 
hours' journey ; and it must have been some remarkable deed 
which induced its inhabitants to place at Nacoleia the immense 
block of Docimian marble with the inscription published, 
a I. 0 . 3818 : — 

1 I am indebted to the Rev. W. W. Capes for valuable help on this subject. 
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7 ) /3ovXrj /cal 6 Sfjfjio 9 <5 npvp,vr)<r<T6(ov IT. AtXiov K XavBiavov 
Ntyepa vkov rfpma. 

The people of Naeoleia in their inscription published by 
Mordtmann, Munch. Gel . Anz. 1860, expressly claim Claudianus 
as their own fellow-citizen. 

7 ] ftovXrj teal 6 0 NaicoXewv IT. AtXiov K XavBiavov 

Nty epa typaa ivBo^oTarov rd)v eh rrj v marplBa evepyeaioov 
ap,oi/3r}s eveica ireipurjaev, rf}<; woXeox ? avaa-rrfadar)^ tqv dvSpi - 
avra itc tgov IBicov ^pij/judrcov. 1 2 

Soon after the time of Niger, under the reign of Commodus, 
the office of exactor was held by a slave Craterus, who is 
mentioned in a Latin inscription, G. I. L. iii. 849. 

Pro salute Imperatoris Caesaris M. Aurelii Commodi 
Antonini Augusti civitati Nacolensium Craterus, Caesaris nostri 
servus vema, exactor reipublicae Nacolensium, d.d. 

The following two inscriptions afford an interesting glance 
into the religion of the district: the beginning of the first is lost, 
the end is — 

Ad' jSpovToovTi fcal Uarpl 0eco. 

The second is complete : — 

'Po[i)<£]o 9 [vjTrep twv IBtcov 7r[d]vTQ)v [<r]o)T[??]p[Ya9] A it f3pov- 
twvtl evxv v? 


Votive inscriptions to Zeus Bronton abound in this district of 
Phrygia. They occur at Naeoleia, at a deserted site one hour 
west of Naeoleia, at Arab Euren, beside Kumbet on the road to 
Naeoleia, three on the road from Naeoleia to Dorylaion, at 
Dorylaion, at Cotyaion, at Tricomia nine hours west of Naeoleia, 
at Ancyra of Galatia, and in Borne. It has been con- 
sidered that Zeus Bronton belonged to the class of Mithric 
deities introduced in Rome in the imperial time ; 3 but the in- 
scriptions prove that he was a Phrygian god and that his seat 
was in this district, the peculiar home of the old Phrygian 
civilisation. In Borne an inscription has been found ( 0 . /. X. 


1 I did not see this inscription, but 
take the copy of Mordtmann. 

2 I have not thought it necessary to 
take up space with the uncial text, 

except where the reading is difficult or 


the text of importance. 

3 Lajarde (Annali, 1841, p. 219) 
confuses this Zeus Bronton with the 
Mithric title Bonus Deus Bronton or 
ao-TpSfipoj/ros taifxtov. 
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vi. No. 432), — Iovi sancto Brontonti Aur. Poplius : and the 
editors recognise that it has been set up by a Greek from Asia 
Minor. Beneath it is a relief representing Apollo Citharoedus 
sitting with* a panther and two choephoroi : Apollo on the coins 
of Nacoleia always carries the lyre. The worship of Zeus 
Bronton is so universal here, and here alone, that it must be 
the chief and oldest cultus of the district, and many of the old 
Phrygian myths are no doubt connected with it. We must try 
to gather its character from the few hints that are preserved. 
The epithets 7 rarrjp Oeo? and veucrjrcop iraTtjp are expressly 
applied to him, and it is probable that Papias Zeus Soter, 
who is named along with Heracles Aniketos in a votive in- 
scription of Nacoleia, is the same god. Papias is the Phrygian 
epithet translated as the Greek 'n'arrjp or 7 rarrjp 0eo?. Papas 
was according to Arrian the Bithynian name of Zeus, and the 
Dry opes named the gods ttottol : the word means father. Zeus 
Bronton was therefore the same conception as the Sky Father of 
the Pig Veda and the Greek irar^p avBpcov re Oecov re. He 
hurls the thunder, which in early summer is exceedingly common 
on the Phrygian uplands. 1 He is also the god of the dark sky, 
the Greek Zeus Chthonios : an inscription at Nacoleia is dedi- 
cated Oeol 9 KCLTayQoviois /cal A it B povrwvTL. He is also the 
Victorious, N ei/crfrcop: evidently the same development took 
place in Phrygia and in Greece of the naturalistic thundering 
god, Karai/3aTr)<; or Bpovrav, into the moralised giver of victory. 
As Soter he is thanked for the preservation of man and beast 
(vn rep fioco v IBlcov, C. I. G. 3817) : Zeus Soter was the third in 
the usual Greek formula of libation. On a coin of Nacoleia 
under Geta, Zeus stands nude hurling the thunderbolt with the 
right hand and holding the eagle on the left : this is evidently 
the Nacoleian type of Zeus Bronton. 

The Heracles who is mentioned along with Zeus is an im- 
portant deity at Nacoleia. He occurs on two coins of the city. 
Under Caracalla he is represented standing holding in his right 
hand the club, in his left the lions skin ; at his feet is a bull's 
head (Mionnet, iv. No. 871). On a coin of Geta, he stands with 
his right hand behind his back and his left supported on his 
club which rests on a bull's head placed on a rock (Mionnet, 

1 On the connection between the supreme god, see Mommsen, Delphico , 
weather and the conception of the p. 3. 
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S. vii. No. 528). The bull’s head on both probably denotes the 
river of Nacoleia, which was perhaps like the Lydian rivers 
Hyllus and Acheles a son of Heracles. The bull’s head re- 
minds us of the Achelous, whose name is a derivative of the 
simpler form Acheles. 

There are hot springs beside Nacoleia, which must of course 
have been sacred ; but nothing sufficiently definite occurs to 
connect either the Apollo or the Asclepios of coins with them. 

Another votive inscription, very much mutilated, was found 
at Nacoleia : — 

Cl IAIOC 
NTO)NIOC 
YM I CO 
EYXHN. 

It is unfortunate that the name of the deity is so mutilated in 
this inscription : it may end in va>, or €tco, or cuco. The name 
of the dedicator is equally uncertain, it may be Aelius Antonius, 
or Aurelius Antonius. 

The other gods who occur on coins of Nacoleia are Artemis 
and Cybele ; the latter is one of the commonest types. The 
caduceus of her companion Hermes also occurs. 

The young men of Nacoleia were formed into a society, as 
we see from the following : — 

O EOIE4HMH 
A r AIONA 
TICTION AX 
IKONIEPEA 
ONEOHBON 
KAinPOTH 

This inscription is engraved on a block of the crumbling con- 
glomerate of the district, and is now almost illegible ; the first 
part reads : — 

o[i N]eoi i\r][fir)\<T^a\y] Taiov \\_v\tIcttiov 'k^a^iKov Upea. 1 

The members of such societies were older than the epheboi, 
and are sometimes called av8pe$. They were a regularly 

1 On the associations of the Neoi, see Grecques , Annal. d. Facul. d. Lettr. 
C. Curtius, Hermes , vii. p. 43 : Collig- Bordeaux , 1880 : Bull. Corr. Hell. v. 
non, Les Colleges de N eoi dans les CiUs p. 389, iv. p. 240. 
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constituted body with their own officers, and awarded honours 
to deserving members. 

The following inscriptions are sepulchral : — 

AvprfKia Bdftov £&[a]a kg <j>povov[<r]a dveo’Trjcrev ihlco dvBpl 
\?0]vTj(rlfiG> <rv v rots IBiois Tefcvoi?. 

The name of Onesimos as archon occurs on a coin of Nacoleia 
under Caracalla. The date would suit this inscription very 
well : on the one hand, it is not a very late one, as the letters 
are too well formed ; on the other hand, Aurelia must have been 
born after the rule of the emperor Marcus Aurelius had popu- 
larised his name over the provinces. 

Her father bears the genuine Phrygian name Babas, or 
Ouaouas as it is written at Ormelion on the borders of Pisidia 
{Bull. Gorr. Hell. 1878, p. 265). The feminine form is Babo at 
Ancyra {G. I. G. 4142) ; while at Ormelion it is B dftei in the 
dative {Bull. C. H. 1879, p. 337). The patronymic Babeides is 
used as a personal name at Baris in Pisidia. Boubon is used in 
Lycia. Boubon is a town in the district of Cibyra ; Bubassos a 
town of Caria. In an inscription which occurs on the tomb of 
Midas and on another rock in Phrygia, Baba is the first word 
and probably a proper name. We should expect from the 
analogy of Asian nomenclature that a class of names so widely 
spread in the country was derived from the name of a deity. 
Baubo is the name of a heroine in the Demeter legend, some- 
times known as Iambe ; and we now see that the name was 
familiar in the original home of this cultus. The two forms 
Babo and Baubo point back to an older form Bambo, and Banba 
occurs as a feminine name in Phrygia (Schmidt, Neue Lyh. Stud. 
171). Now the exchange of ‘b’ and ‘ m ’ in Asia Minor has 
already been observed (above, p. 60), and it is not improbable 
that this form Banba is connected with that of the goddess who 
gave name to the ancient city of B apbftvia] or Mabbog, the 
Greek Hierapolis, in northern Syria. This town was one of the 
chief seats of the Dea Syria, whose influence on the religion of 
Asia Minor is so strong. 

High in a wall of the mosque I could with difficulty read — 

ol helve? Ap^a^oKpdrrj vico y\vKvraT(o [f] rj<ravT[i\ errj Bet<a 
o * t [ cb ], pbvrjpLTjs X < *'P t,v ' 
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This inscription belongs to a very common class ; it is raised by 
the parents to their ‘ sweetest son, aged eighteen.’ 

The following inscription has been badly published by Mordt- 
mann — 

6 helva rjj Becvi y\[v/cvTciT7] (rvjuL/3l]<o fee Ao-tca\vi(o fee T ?] 
aWvfcco /ee 'Epfuo T\vrj refcvoi ? [to /awt)-] fiiov YM[* * fiv\ rjprjs 
X“P LV ' 

The name of the oldest child is almost certain. Ascanios was 
a characteristic Phrygian hero, and his cultus was widespread 
(see Waddington on Lebas, Inscr. As. Min. No. 668). ’Aancarjvo? 
or ’Act /ccuvos was a surname of the Phrygian god Men. The 
other names are supplied exempli gratid . 

A number of other inscriptions exist in Nacoleia, but they 
are cut on the soft crumbling conglomerate of the district, and 
are hopelessly decayed. On one of them I could distinguish 
the word dpx L€ pl e ^ ?] : a person of high rank, chief priest of 
the cultus of the emperor in this district, was mentioned on the 
stone. 1 

1 Inscriptions from Nacoleia besides kandl. Munch. 1861 (a paper which I 
those published here may be found in have not the opportunity of seeing in 
C. I. G., C. I. L ., Mordtmann in Milnch. Athens), Kirchhoff, Annali , 1861. 

Gel. Anz. 1860, and in Berichte Ver- 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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SOME PHRYGIAN MONUMENTS. 

[Pl. XXVI.— XXIX.] 

Of the five Phrygian monuments now published from the 
drawings of Mr. A. C. Blunt, No. 4 on PI. XXVIII. may be assigned 
to an early period of Phrygian history. It has been already pub- 
lished by Steuart, Anc. Monum. ; but like all his drawings, this 
is very incorrect and gives an inaccurate idea of the original. 1 
The monument is at Yapuldak (see the map in last number of 
this Journal). There was at this place a town or fortification 
of some kind on the top of a hill, which rises about 200 feet 
above the plain. The western side of the hill is a precipice of 
rock, and on all other sides it is very steep. On the western 
side an underground staircase cut in the rock leads down to the 
plain : a similar one at Pishmish Kalessi has already been men- 
tioned above, p. 6. Near this staircase there is a doorway 
leading into a small rock-chamber, from which another door in 
the opposite wall leads into a second chamber, larger than the 
first. At the back of the second chamber a door admits into a 
third chamber, and in the back of this third chamber there is 
a door or window which looks out over the precipice to the 
west. One can step out through this window and stand on a 
ledge about eighteen inches wide ; and this is the only way to 
get a near view of the carved front which is now given according 
to Mr. Blunt’s drawing and measurements. The architectural 
work round the door shows the love of ornament characteristic 
of both Phrygian and Mycenaean art. It does not consist of 
curved mouldings : the section shows only straight lines. There 
is a high pediment over the window, the centre of which is 
occupied by a peculiarly shaped obelisk. This pediment is very 

1 Steuart deserves credit as the dis- no draughtsman, and his drawings 
coverer of many of the Phrygian monu- have apparently been worked up at 
ments, and for his good copies of home, 
several inscriptions. He was however 
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like one over the door of a tomb in the side of Pishmish 
Kalessi, engraved by Perrot, Voy, Archtol. p. 146 ; 1 but is much 
more elaborate. On the two sides of the obelisk, arranged in 
the usual symmetrical fashion, are two animals, on the right side 
certainly a bull, on the left side probably a horse. The horse is 
frequently represented on the outside of Phrygian tombs, but I 
do not know any other case where the bull appears on them. 

In the chambers there is no appearance of any graves : are 
we therefore to conclude that they were used as an abode for 
the living, or shall we think that the graves are concealed ? 
The simplicity of design, both sculpturally and architecturally, 
marks this doorway as very early. The two animals in the 
pediment are carved in the same low relief as the two lions 
over the tomb already published (PI. XVII.) ; and, so far as it 
is possible to judge, they seem not to belong to a more developed 
stage of art than the lions. As was proved in detail in this 
Journal, p. 1 ff., the oldest class of Phrygian monuments consists 
of human or animal figures carved in low relief, apparently in 
imitation of Cappadocian art. At first the process of carving 
consisted only in tracing an outline on the stone and slightly 
cutting away the ground around ; but in Phrygia the art of 
sculpture was soon developed to a far higher stage than it ever 
attained in Cappadocia. It is not easy to say how early the 
beginnings of Phrygian art must be placed ; probably the date 
is rather before than after 1000 B.c. This early date seems 
demanded by the close resemblance between Phrygian and 
Mycenaean art. I have already mentioned several points 
of analogy between them ; but at the time of writing I had 
never seen the Lion-gate of Mycenae, and could not know how 
much more advanced 2 an art it shows than the Lion-tomb of 
Phrygia. In comparing these two monuments it is interesting 
to remember the prophecy of Prof. E. Curtius, published in 
1874, ‘ Wir diirfen voraussetzen dass bei weiterer Durchforschung 
Kleinasiens auch monumentale Vorbilder des Lowenthors [of 
Mycenae] sich finden werden/ 3 It is always interesting to find 


1 Perrot considers the obelisk to be a 

‘ phallus , a rude symbol of immortality : 
the dead man is a god, worshipped by 
his descendants, and his death is the 

birth into a new form of life. 


3 Of course not necessarily later in 
date, though more advanced in art. 

3 Curt. Wappengebr. u. Wappenstil t 

p. 111. 
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that the speculations to which scholars have been led are con- 
firmed by further discovery ; and few more striking examples of 
such confirmation have ever been known. Another analogy is 
suggested by the engraving which Dr. Schliemann has published 
(Mycenae, p. 267) of a gold ornament found at Mycenae. 1 It 
represents apparently the front of a shrine. The curious 
geometrical ornament arranged in panels, the side acroteria 
(omitting the birds perched on them), the quaint ornament of 
the central acroterion, resemble the general character of some 
Phrygian tombs. 2 

It appears therefore that the evidence of art confirms in the 
fullest way the old legends of the connection between Mycenae 
and Phrygia. But it is a long road over land and sea from the 
one country to the other : where shall we find the bridge between 
them ? For my own part I cannot believe that a land passage 
over Thrace and Macedonia explains the phenomena presented 
to us. We can trace with certainty the passage of certain 
religious forms 3 from Phrygia by this route into Greece : but 
they are not presented to us as derived from Phrygia, — tradition 
ascribes them to Thrace, and only historical inference has traced 
their previous course from Phrygia. Connection between 
Mycenae and Phrygia must therefore be due to a maritime 
intercourse maintained between the eastern and western coasts 
of the Aegean Sea at a very early time. Several facts of history 
and of tradition acquire new light when viewed in this connection. 
Egyptian records show that Dardanian and Maeonian tribes 
invaded the Nile valley before 1200 B.c. These tribes had 
therefore ships and maritime skill. The Troad is represented 
by tradition as in communication with Phrygia on the one hand, 
with the Peloponnesus on the other. Priam fought for the 


1 Three of the same kind were 
found. Small shrines, in terracotta or 
metal, were common in Asia Minor. 
See Curtius in Mittheil . Inst. Ath . 1877, 
p. 48 ; Acts Apost. xix. 24. 

2 Dr. Milchhofer has traced in the 
objects found at Mycenae three different 
elements : * ein orientalisch-semitisch, 
durch die Phoenicier vermittelt ; einen 
bildlosen, hoch entwickelten decora- 

tiven Metallstil, als dessen Heimath 


Kleinasien, als dessen Urheber 
die arische Grundbevolkerung der 
Halbinsel, die Phryger , anzusehen 
sind ; endlich eine einheimische na- 
tionale Kunst, am reinsten in ge- 
schnittenen Steinen, mit phrygiscfwtri 
vermischt in gravirtem Goldschmuck 
und Erabreliefs vertreten ’ (Arch. Ztg. 

1882 , p. 82 .) 

3 Especially the Dionysiac worship 
and the Orphic mysteries. 
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Phrygians against the Amazons on the banks of the Sangarius : 1 
Phrygian auxiliaries came in return to Priam’s aid : when the 
goddess appeared to her Trojan favourite she represents herself 
as the daughter of the Phrygian king : she has learned the 
Trojan language from her nurse, who was a Trojan woman : she 
bids Anchises send a messenger to ask her in marriage from her 
father. 2 Throughout the last passage mutual acquaintance and 
communication between the Troad and Phrygia is implied. 
Maritime connection between the west Aegean coasts and the 
Troad is implied as the groundwork of the Trojan legends : the 
raid of Paris, the Greek expedition, the trade between Lemnos and 
the Troad {II. vii. 468), the fact that Agamemnon n ToW^aiv 
vrjaoKri /cal*Apryei n ravrl dvaaaetv {II. ii. 108), all show that the 
sea-path {irdro^, ttovto^: the same word) was familiar when these 
legends could grow. After the Dorians conquered the Pelopon- 
nesus, the dispossessed tribes naturally emigrated to the Ionic 
and Aeolic coasts ; but tribes to whom the sea was previously 
impassable could not have suddenly made fleets to carry whole 
colonies over the Aegean. Thus the close relation between the 
civilisation of Phrygia and that of the Peloponnesian kingdom as 
early as 1000 B.c., although it seems at the first glance paradoxical, 
is in complete accordance with a state of things which is assumed 
as the groundwork of the most famous legends of early Greece. 
The conclusion seems probable that, if ever the historical ground- 
work of the War of Troy is discovered, it will be found to explain 
the resemblance of Phrygian and Mycenaean art. In this early 
period the path of intercourse lay by the land-roads from the 
Sangarius valley to Smyrna and to the Troad, and thence by the 
ships of this old race which we must suppose to have inhabited 
the coasts on both sides of the Aegean. In spite of the difference 
of character between a seafaring and an inland race, this coast 
race, the ‘ Old Ionians ’ of Curtius, was probably closely akin to 
the Phrygians of the central plateau. 

As civilisation advanced, the Phrygians struck out for them- 
selves a new style of art, in which a large surface of rock is 
sculptured in low relief to imitate the quaint geometric patterns 
common on the carpets which are still woven in Phrygia. The 
connection between Phrygia and Cappadocia even in this more 

1 Iliad iii. 185. 2 Hymn Aphrod. 111,#. 
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advanced style is proved by the remarkable similarity of the 
pattern on the dress of the priest carved on the rocks at Ibriz in 
the south of Cappadocia to the pattern on the tomb of Midas. 
Probably the Babylonian and Assyrian 1 carpets and robes 
brought by trade into Asia Minor formed the model. The 
monument No. 5, Pl. XXIX. may probably be connected with 
this developed class. Its ornamentation is more architectural in 
style, but the idea of a sculptured front and a grave concealed 
behind is common to them all. 2 This monument is given as a 
specimen of a group of three, all at the village of Ayazeen, very 
similar in character and design yet varying in every detail. The 
architectural mouldings of the curious heavy horizontal panel 
are composed of curves, and belong to a more developed art than 
those of No. 4. 

The period to which the monuments of this class belong is 
determined with some accuracy by several lines of reasoning, and 
chiefly by the trade which they imply with the East. I believe 
that this trade did not stop in Phrygia, but went on by a new 
road into Greece, and that it was developed by the trading 
instinct of the great Ionian cities in the eighth century. When 
the Greeks became familiar with the Black Sea, when the great 
trading city of Sinope sprang up about 785 B.C., the connection 
between Greece and Phrygia followed a new path. Phrygian 
and Cappadocian traders carried their goods down to Sinope to 
sell to the Milesian merchants ; 3 the commercial class of Miletus, 
the aetvavTcu , grew rich on the Black Sea trade, the Sinopic 
olives and the Sinopic furniture, 4 the Sinopic red earth (which 
is found in the centre of Cappadocia), 5 the salt fish of Sinope 
(called Phrygian by the comic poet Eupolis), the wood for 
shipbuilding which was so plentiful on the Sinopic coasts, 6 
the Phrygian gold embroideries and carpets, 7 the Phrygian 


1 Paus. y. 12, 4. 

2 The shading on the sketch, PI. 
XXIX., is too dark, and might convey 
the impression that there is an entrance 
to a deep hole in the middle of the 
sculptured front. It is merely that the 
ornamentation has been broken away 
in this part. The grave is a sort of 
well behind the carved front, accessible 
only from above. 

3 Just as the Armenian merchants 


brought the products of Babylonia and 
India by the later route over Comana 
and Amisus to sell to the traders of 
the coast ; Strab. p. 559, Huellmann, 
Handelsgesch. d. Gr. p. 242. 

4 Strab. xii. p. 546. 

5 Strab. xii. p. 540. 

8 Strab. xii. p. 546. 

7 I find no direct proof in Greek 
literature that oriental carpets were 
made in Phrygia : but both embroid- 
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slaves, 1 the iron that was shipped at Sinope, in addition to the 
general Pontic com trade. This was the easy path of commerce 
for several centuries, after the rise of the Mermnad dynasty. The 
Lydian empire, begun about 750, and consummated in 687 B.c ., 2 
interposed a warlike and powerful kingdom between the coast- 
Greeks and the Phrygians. Hence we see that Herodotus knows 
nothing of the interior of Asia Minor, except the parts near 
Sinope and the easy natural road between Celaenae and Miletus. 
To judge from the evidence of literature, we should be obliged 
to say that the Phrygia of the Sangarius valley was better 
known at the time implied in the Trojan legends than it was in 
the time of Herodotus. 

Several of the most splendid monuments of this class bear 
inscriptions in a character resembling archaic Greek. The 
Phrygian traders learned it from the Greek traders at Sinope, 
just as the Latins and Etruscans did from the colonists of 
Cumae : and the same alphabet occurs both in Phrygia and at 
Pteria in Cappadocia. 3 This alphabet represents a very much 
older stage of the Ionic character than the earliest examples 
known elsewhere, and contains a symbol which finally obtained 
a place in the Greek alphabet with a different value. 4 It must 
therefore have been learned before the destmction of Sinope 
about 670 B.c., and not after the city was re-established 
in 630. 

Finally, we cannot date the highest perfection of Phrygian 
art later than the destruction of the Phrygian power by the 
Cimmerians about 670 B.c. 6 The Lydians and Greeks resisted 
the Cimmerians successfully, but the Phrygian power was 
broken : and when the barbarous invaders were expelled by the 
Lydians, Phrygia easily passed under the new conquerors. 
After some wars between Lydia and Media, the frontier between 


ering in gold and carpet- making are 
still characteristic of the Phrygian 
country* Phrygio is the later Latin 
term for a gold embroiderer. The com- 
mon epithets for carpets are Mr)$ucd 
(At. Ran. 937, Vesp. 1143), UcpcriKa. 
(Athen. v. 197 B., Herod, ix. 80) ; and 
I believe that these carpets came at an 
early period by Sinope, as they came 
afterwards by Comana and Amisus. 


1 Philostr. Fit. Apoll * viii. 7, 12. 

2 See p. 50 of this Journal and 
Gelzer on ‘ Gyges ' in Rhein. Mus. xxx. 

3 See 1 Phrygia and Cappadocia ’ in 
Journ. Roy . As. Soc. for Jan. 1883. 

4 It is used in the Lycian alphabet 
with the same value as in Phrygia, v.l.c. 

6 The date is determined with ap- 
proximate accuracy by the evidence of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions. 
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them was fixed at the Halys in 585 B.c. Of course Phrygian 
art was not destroyed, and some of the monuments of the class 
we are discussing may be placed later than 670. But with 
national life there disappeared much of the native spirit and the 
power of initiative that had hitherto governed the development 
of Phrygian art. Lydia was penetrated with the Greek spirit, 
and its troops were armed in the Greek style. The Greek 
influence, passing over Lydia, affected the Phrygian art. The 
tombs, always places of worship for the family of the deceased, 
were modelled on the Greek temple architecture. At first they 
show a mixture of Greek art with oriental sculpture ; but the 
latter gradually disappears. 

To this period we may assign the remaining monuments. 
Greek influence is almost supreme, though the old Phrygian 
device, the pair of animals, still persists. All the three monu- 
ments are at Ayazeen. No. 1, PI. XXVI. is a very elaborate one. 
It has both a sort of prostyle front, still nearly complete, and an 
inner front, the wall of the tomb proper, with a pair of lions over 
the doorway (PI. XXVII.). The appearance of this facade would 
however be less purely Greek if the two projecting members, 
supported in some way on columns, at right and left of the front, 
were still remaining : but they were so much decayed that it 
was impossible to gather their original character. Entering the 
sepulchral temple, we find three graves in the side and back 
walls, each in a deep vaulted niche. Two lions lean on the 
sides of the upper niche in the back wall. The floor of the 
temple is full of tombs, and in PI. XXVII. C., which 
represents the front wall of the interior, four of these graves 
are shown in vertical section. On this front wall, on the 
two sides of the doorway, on the inside, are panels with a human 
figure carved in each. The Mohammedans have carefully 
defaced these forbidden representations of the human form, and 
it was impossible to judge from the almost obliterated figures 
how far they were done under Greek influence. The large 
number of graves show that this was a family tomb, used for 
several generations, like the mound-chambers of Greece. 

No. 8, PI. XXVIII. also represents a family tomb. It is placed 
high on the rocks far from any other tombs ; and just in front of 
the door, in a rock that projects on the right side, is a rough 
sepulchral niche, with two rudely carved lions on each side 
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within the niche. This outer grave perhaps belongs to a 
favoured servant. 1 

No. 6, PL XXIX. is interesting as giving the mutilated remains 
of the only Ionic capital that I have ever seen in the interior of 
Asia Minor. In all other monuments known to me the columns 
are more like Doric. Sometimes indeed they have bases, usually 
tall rectangular blocks. I regret that space forbids us to publish 
here any tomb of this kind. It cannot be determined except by 
accurate drawings whether these monuments are debased Greek, 
or whether they show the influence of oriental rather than of 
Greek architecture. On a point of architectural style my 
opinion is of too little value to make it worth stating ; but 
accurate drawings might be studied by experienced scholars. 

There are many other monuments in the two necropoleis, of 
which Mr. Blunt has brought home drawings. I cannot help 
urging the great importance of preserving these drawings ; 
even unpublished, they will be available for study, and the 
relation between Greece and Phrygia can be determined only by 
a careful study of the whole of them, and not by a sight merely 
of some few specimens. The Tomb of Midas, the most beautiful 
of all the Phrygian monuments, is fairly accurate in Texier’s 
engraving ; and the corrections made by M. Perrot ( Voyage , 
p. 112), enable any one to restore for himself the front quite 
correctly. But there is another tomb, which was once intended 
for publication in this number, belonging to the same period as 
the Midas Tomb, and of great interest from the employment of 
the lotus-ornament and of rosettes, of which Texier’s drawing is 
very inaccurate. There are also two tombs resembling No. 5, 
Pl. XXIX., and several others of the latest class, which ought 
all to be preserved for purposes of study. Even the rough 
notes and measurements may be hereafter worked up. I may 
also mention the temple -gate way of Brouzos as being the finest 
Greek 2 gateway existing in Asia Minor and still in perfect 
preservation : Mr. Blunt’s drawing of this, even if not published, 
will be carefully treasured for study. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

1 No. 2, PI. XXVII. gives a sketch it with perfect certainty. Space how- 
of an interesting tomb of this period : it ever forbids us to give the details, 
is now very much decayed, but enough 2 Or Graeco-Roman, 
remained to enable Mr. Blunt to restore 
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THE TALE OF SAINT ABERCIUS. 

The chief authority for the life of this saint is the biography 
by Symeon Metaphrastes, written about 900-50 A.D. It quotes 
the epitaph on the saint’s tomb, and the question whether this 
epitaph is an original document of the second century A.D., or a 
later forgery, is one of the utmost importance for the early 
history of the Christian church, and of many literary points 
connected with it. The document is not very easily accessible, 
so that it may be well to quote it as it is given in the Life by 
Metaphrastes ; the criticism of the text has been to a certain 
extent advanced by the metrical restorations proposed by Pitra 
and others. 1 

'E/cXe/crr)? 7 roAeft>? ttoXittjs to'S’ iiroCrjaa £<wi>, tV /ccupcp 

crbbpaTOS ivOaSe Qeaiv, rovvop 'A/3ip/cio<; 6 cbv paOrjrr] 9 Uoipivos 
dyvov , 09 ftoaicei irpo^arcov ayeXas ovpeai TreSloi? re* o<f>6dX- 
pov 9 09 peydXovs iravra /caOopocovras* Outo9 yap pe 

iStSa^e ypdppara mar a' el$ 'Vdoprjv 09 eirep^ev ipe ftaaLXeiav 
dOprjarar /cal ftaatktcraav ISelv ^pvaSarokov '^pvaoirkbikov' 
Xaov S' elSov i/cel Xapirpav acbpaylSa e^ovra' /cal 2,vpLV)<z 7reSo^ 
Xcopas elSov /cal aarea irdvra, N Icriftiv E v(f>pdr7]v Shafta?' irav- 
r«9 S’ €(tx ov (Tvvoprjyvpovs YlavXov eacoOev. TUgtis Se Travrl 
Trporjye /cal irapiOrj/ce rpoc^rjv, l^Ovv diro 7^7779 irappeyedr) 
/caOapov ov iSpagaro HapOevQ^ dyvrj, /cal tovtqv iireSco/ce tyXots 
icrQieiv SiairavTov olvov xPV aT ° v expvcra /cepacrpa SiSovaa per' 
dprov. Tavra irapearcb^ ehrov 'A/3ep/ciQS a>Se ypa^rjvau, e/38o- 
urj/cocrTov €to<z /cal Sevrepov aycov dXrjOebs. T av6' 6 vocov ev^aiTO 
vi rep ’A/3ep/ciov 7ra9 6 avvcoSo 9 . Ou pkvroi rvpftov erepov tl<$ 
dir ipov iirdva) Orjaer el S' ovv, c Pcopaicov rapeltp Orjaei Sicr- 
X^Xia xP vcr ^ Kav XP 7 } <TT V ^arplSi 'lepairoXeL x^ ia XP vcr 

1 See Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 22. 
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Tillemont has argued that the life of the saint as written by 
Metaphrastes is a mere fiction, and that the epitaph is as 
worthless as the biography. He is much shocked with the 
levity of the epitaph, for the only incidents of his Roman 
journey recorded by the saint are his seeing the Empress in her 
gold robes and shoes, and the people who wore rings, i.e. the 
senators and equites : 1 he therefore condemns the epitaph as 
unworthy of ‘sanctum senioremque episcopum, jamque mori- 
turum.’ Probably this disagreement between the style of the 
epitaph and the spirit of later Christianity would now be con- 
sidered as one of its chief points of interest, and as an indication 
of its probable authenticity. But the arguments of Tillemont 
on historical grounds are so weighty that the epitaph could 
certainly not be quoted with confidence as historical, however 
much one might incline to count it genuine. In particular, 
Tillemont’ s argument that there was no room for Abercius and 
his successor in the list of bishops of Hierapolis was apparently 
unanswerable. It is quite clear that in the biography, Abercius 
is conceived as having lived a considerable time, and travelled 
much after his Roman visit in 163 A.D. He is succeeded by 
another Abercius ; and yet it is a known fact that the bishop of 
Hierapolis iu 171 A.D. was Apollinaris. In the next page it will 
appear how this difficulty has been done away with, much to 
my own surprise, by a paper which I recently wrote. We have 
reason to consider that our brief expedition during last autumn 
was specially favoured by fortune in having enabled M. l’Abbe 
Duchesne finally to restore to historical science a document of 
the second century. 2 

In the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique , July 1882, I 
published an article on the three Phrygian cities, Hieropolis, 
Brouzos, and Otrous, which were previously mere names : nothing 
was known of them except that the second and third had struck 
coins under the Empire. The first, which occurs in the Byzan- 
tine lists as Hierapolis, 3 had been still more unfortunate. Its 
existence had been almost ignored, and it had been identified 


1 The \yords admit of a symbolical 
interpretation, see Lightfoot, Epp. to 
Coloss. > introd., p. 55 f. 

2 See Bulletin Littemirc , Aug. 15, 

1882. 


3 Though it is always called Hiera- 
polis in literary authorities, I shall use 
the form Hieropolis, given on coins 
and inscriptions, for the sake of dis- 
tinction. 
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with the far in ore important Hierapolis, also a Phrygian town, 
in the Maeander valley. The object of my paper was to prove 
that these three cities all lay in or close to the large and fertile 
valley of Sandukli, and that a general outline of their history 
could still be recovered. At the same time I proposed to 
assign certain coins, previously attributed to Hierapolis of the 
Maeander valley, to this Hieropolis : these coins bear the legend 
ICPOnOA€ITi2N. In this paper there were several points 
which rested on somewhat bold restorations or assumptions ; and 
my first object is now to add some additional corroborations, 
which subsequent travel and M. Duchesne's discovery have 
enabled me to make. In particular I had hardly dared to 
trust my own judgment in restoring two lines of one 
inscription 

ONHBOY 

HMOIO 

NEniME 

as [Se/3acr]roz;, r) /3ov\\r) /cal 6 S ]^09 eV^eJA^eV 

tcov] /e.r.X., and in rejecting the alternative 8r)p,o<; 6 Bpov^rjv&v 
as requiring more letters than the line could hold. The con- 
sideration that made the restoration 'OrpoTjvcov doubtful was 
the difficulty of placing three cities, all important enough to 
coin money, in one valley so near each other. But M. Duchesne 
has shown on other grounds that Otrous and Hieropolis were 
probably neighbouring cities. 

I had also argued that the name Hieropolis might be taken 
as proof that the city was once the religious centre, on the 
analogy of Ephesus, Comana, and other towns in Asia Minor, 
of the whole surrounding district, whose inhabitants must then 
have been all the property of the temple ( UpoSovXoc ) ; and 
connecting this fact with one or two others, I ventured to rest 
on this hypothetical basis a reconstruction in outline of the 
history of the valley. During this summer, on a journey in 
Cappadocia which the kindness and scientific interest of Sir Ch. 
Wilson procured for me, I found three official decrees in Comana, 
which prove that the native and official name of that city was 
Hieropolis. These three decrees all begin 'lepoiroXeir&v rj 
/SovXrj /cal 6 8r)p,o<;. 

In this paper I published the following inscription, which 
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proves clearly that the epitaph of Abercius was already imitated 
in this valley in the beginning of the third century A.D. 

...Xe/crrj 9 7ro • • 009 o 7 ro\ei...ovr iiroL..v e%a> <E>ANG I. crcofia- 
T09 evda decnv ov.ofia ,\e%avhpos ’Az n. viov .adrfTr^s iroipLevoi ? 
ayvov. Ov pbevroL ru/juft' ns ifi<p erepov r.va drfcrei, . el S' ov v 
r Pco/jia(Q 3 V ra. eico OrjcreL Sur.eiXca . pvaa , /cal .prjarfj 7 rarplS* 
'lepoTroXei .pvaa. 'Ey pa<f) 7 ] eret t, /jltjvi s', £ovtos. Elprjvrj 

irapayovcnv /ca . fiv. ./cofievocs 7 repi 77. cov . 1 

I did not recognise the importance of this inscription, except 
as being a monument of Christianity dated as early as the year 
216 A.D. The oldest Christian inscription hitherto known in 
Asia Minor is dated in the year 279 A.D., but the well-known 
coin of Apameia in Phrygia, about thirty miles south of Hiero- 
polis, furnished a proof that Christian (or Jewish) influence was 
strong in this district before the death of Septimius Severus, 
211 A.D. On this coin, struck under this emperor, a man and a 
woman are represented standing before the ark and raising their 
hands to heaven : the ark bears the inscription NX2E. The 
very name of St. Abercius was unknown to me till I heard that 
M. Duchesne had discovered the relation of the inscription of 
Alexander to the epitaph of the saint. In the following notes 
I shall not touch on any of the literary and historical points 
about which M. Duchesne has promised an elaborate work ; but 
I shall try from topographical considerations to make it probable 
that the legend as told by Metaphrastes is taken from an older 
literary source, that this older biography was written between 
the years 363 and 385 A.D., and that it merely gave written 
expression to a legend that had grown in the district around the 
remarkable tomb with the still more remarkable legend. Of 
course this is merely a presumption suggested as the most 
natural explanation of certain geographical considerations ; it is 
liable to be overborne by stronger considerations derived from 
other points. I do not deny that the geographical facts may be 
consistent with a later date than I have assigned : but they are 
certainly more easily explained on this supposition, and they are 
absolutely inconsistent with an earlier date. 

The tale of Saint Abercius is briefly as follows. Abercius was 
bishop of Hieropolis in Little Phrygia. Being moved to indig- 

1 Such faults of grammar and metre the Phrygians spoke very bad Greek, 
as occur in this inscription show that 
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nation by the sacrifices ordered by the Emperor Aurelius, he 
broke the statues of the gods in the temples of the city. When 
the populace was about to lay hands on him, he cured three 
men possessed with devils ; the whole crowd was immediately 
converted, and 500 men were baptized. His many miracles 
procured him great fame. He was summoned to Rome to cure 
the Emperors daughter Lucilla, who was possessed by a devil. 
He then travelled in Syria and Mesopotamia, and received from 
the churches there the title iaairoaroXo 9. He returned to 

Hieropolis, where he died at the age of seventy-two. 

In the first place the biography presupposes the division of 
Phrygia into two provinces, which was made by Diocletian in 
remodelling the administration of the empire. The exact time 
when this remodelling was completed is uncertain ; but the 
approximate date assigned by Mommsen is 297 A.D. 1 The two 
provinces were called Phrygia I. and Phrygia II. About 385 
A.D. Phrygia II. had received the name Salutaris, and by 405 
A.D. Phrygia I. had been called Pacatiana. These names, 
Phrygia Salutaris and Phrygia Pacatiana, continued to be used 
universally till the end of the Byzantine period. Pacatiana was 
the larger, richer, and more important province, and Justinian 
among his many alterations raised its governor to the rank of 
comes , and placed it on an independent footing. Before this 
time, about 535 A.D., it had been governed by a consularis, an 
official of lower rank than a comes , and both Phrygias were under 
the administration of the Vicarins Dioceseos Asianae. From 
this time onwards, Pacatiana was governed by a comes , who was 
co-ordinate in rank with the Vicar ms, and not as before subject 
to him. Salutaris, however, as a less important province, con- 
tinued to be governed by a consularis. Now the Life by 
Metaphrastes always says that Hieropolis was in Little Phrygia 
(<&pvyla M ucpd), and one passage implies the existence of two 
provinces, Great and Little Phrygia. These names have caused 
the commentators much difficulty. They thought of the older 
distinction into Phrygia Magna and Phrygia Epiktetos, and of 
the fact, true before 297 A.D., that Hierapolis was in Phrygia 

3 I need not here allude to the con- Silvius Polemius,and the Notitia Digni- 
troversy that has arisen about Momm- tatum, 385 and 405, may also be used 
sen’s theory as to the date of the as nearly true. 

Verona MS. The common dates for 
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Magna. But the difficulty disappears when we observe that 
Metaphrastes refers to the period after the division by 
Diocletian ; and it becomes certain that Phrygia I. and II. were 
also known as Phrygia Magna and Parva (MeyaXr), M ucpa), 
although no other example occurs where the two provinces bear 
these names. The names Pacatiana and Salutaris had not come 
into use when the biography was written, and the old names 
persist when the original biography was over-written by Meta- 
phrastes. I do not mean to assert that the name Salutaris 
suddenly supplanted the name Little Phrygia ; the change was 
probably a slow one. But it is certain that the name Salutaris 
did come into use in the second half of the fourth century 
instead of the older forms Secunda or Parva, and that when it 
was once adopted it established itself throughout the Byzantine 
period as the common name. It is not improbable that Meta- 
phrastes, when he took from his authority the traditional name 
Little Phrygia, did not know the real meaning of the phrase 
he was using. Now Hieropolis was in Salutaris or Parva 
Phrygia, and it thus becomes clear why we read in the 
biography 6 rrj 9 iv rf) pu/cpa &pvyia toov 'lepcnroXiT&v 
€7rLG‘/co7ros (sic) and many similar expressions. The two pro- 
vinces are distinctly implied in avveppeov (to Hieropolis) ou 
t rfc pbeydXr)? puovov Qpvy'ias . . .aWa teal oaoi rrjv ’Aaiav 
wrcov v. Before 297 A.D., there was no separate governor of 
Phrygia or of any part of Phrygia : the whole country was part 
of the province of Asia under a proconsul, and the official capital 
of Asia was Ephesus. But Synnada was the capital of Phrygia 
Salutaris, 1 and hence we read in the biography Xvvaha (sic) t % 
fjLucpas <£>pvyias pLTjrpoTroXcv. Accordingly, Abercius was bishop 
of Hieropolis in the valley of Sandukli and not of Hierapolis in 
the Maeander valley, for the latter was in Phrygia Magna, or 
Pacatiana. The chronological difficulty above mentioned dis- 
appears, as Abercius and Apollinaris may have been contemporary. 
Finally, it appears that several names, Secunda and Parva, were 
used to designate this province of Phrygia, before the usual name 


1 M. Waddington Fastes de Prov. 
d’Asie , p. 27, has 1 for once erred on this 
point. Arguing, I suppose, from the 
order of Hierocles who places Eucarpia 
first in his list, he says that the capital 
of Phrygia II. was Eucarpia : and it 


has been common to say that Eucarpia 
was the original capital, and Synnada 
the later capital. But Hierocles wrote 
about 530, and it is quite certain that 
Synnada was the capital both before 
and after his time. 
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Salutaris was devised ; but the latter name came so early into 
general use that the older names hardly ever occur. A document 
which uses the name Parva may therefore be dated with the 
utmost probability between 297 and 385 A.D. 

This conclusion is confirmed by another consideration. In 
the biography Phrygia Parva is governed by a Praeses or rjyepbcov 
(Ylo7r\i(p rrp ? fiucpas < 1 >pvyia < ? rjyepbovevovrt , and later rov rjye- 
pjOvevovTo<$ €kgl ^mvOgpof). Now about 405 A.D. both provinces 
of Phrygia were governed by a Praeses or rjyepucov {Notit. Dignit. 
Orient, cap. I.). 1 But this arrangement was altered before 535 
A.D. ; for Hierocles, whose list falls before that year, says thahboth 
provinces were governed by a consularis. Justinian, in 535, placed 
Pacatiana under a comes , but left Salutaris or Parva under a 
consularis. Accordingly in this respect also the biography is 
true to the facts of an early date, and false to the facts of a 
later date. 

It is equally certain that the biography was written after 
Constantinople was made the capital of the East (330 A.D.). 
Valerius and Bassianus, the two magistriani sent by the 
Emperor with his letter to Euxenianus, go first to Byzantium, 
taking ship from Brundusium. Thence they travel on the 
imperial post-road {SrjpLoalw SpopLw, SrjpLoalois 'tinroLs) to 
Synnada. I have in an article which will be published in 
the forthcoming number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society explained the revolution in the system of roads in Asia 
Minor caused by the foundation of Constantinople as capital of 
the East. Before that time all roads led to Ephesus ; after that 
time all roads led to Constantinople. Under the older system 
the envoys would have landed at Ephesus and gone right up 
the great highway of Asia Minor by the Maeander and Lycus 
valleys to Apameia, and thence direct by a country road 
to Hieropolis, or else continuing along the great highway to 
Synnada they would have there diverged by a country path to 
Hieropolis. The proconsul of the province of Asia was always 
obliged by law to land at Ephesus first of all. 2 Cicero in going 
to Cilicia, landed there, and went by the great highway over 


1 This date is always given for the 
composition of the Notitia Dignitatum , 
and is assumed by Mommsen, though 
the proof promised by Booking, the 

H. S. — VOL. III. 


editor, has not so far as I know been 
yet actually published. 

2 Waddington, Fastes de Prov. 
d'Afiie , p. 16. 

A A 
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Laodiceia, Apameia, and Synnada, to his province. 1 This road 
explains why under the Republic these three conventus were 
placed under the governor of Cilicia, and not, as seems 
geographically natural, under the governor of Asia. The 
proconsul of Cilicia had to pass through Laodiceia, Apameia, and 
Synnada on his way ; and hence it was arranged that he should 
hold the conventus at these towns going and returning, though 
they are so much nearer to Ephesus the seat of the Asian pro- 
consul than they are to Tarsus the seat of the Cilician proconsul. 

If the original biography which underlies the work of Meta- 
phrastes had been written before 330 A.D., it would certainly 
have represented the imperial messengers as travelling by the 
imperial road from Ephesus. After the post-road by Nicomedeia 
and Dorylaion 2 to Iconium, which has existed ever since 
Constantinople became the seat of government, had been 
instituted, the official road to Synnada lay along this great 
road either to Lysias or to Cedrea, about LXXY. M.P. south of 
Dorylaion, or to Julia, a day’s journey further on. At one of these 
places the road to Synnada, Apameia, and Baris diverged from 
it, and this was the road that the imperial envoys were, during 
the period after 330 A.D., naturally conceived as travelling by. It 
is certainly a very roundabout way from Rome, and so evidently 
the saint himself thought. He agreed to go to Rome, but sent 
the envoys to return as they came, travelling post on the post- 
road (Srj/jLocrLois Xiriroisi). But he himself refused to accompany 
them, and merely said he would meet them at Ostia in forty 
days. A native of Hieropolis knew that the easy and short way 
was by Attalia in Pamphylia, which still retains its old name, 
Adalia, and its old importance as the chief seaport on this part 
of the southern coast. Five good days’ journey would bring 
Abercius, passing along the easy valley behind ( i.e . east of) 
Apameia, beside the fountains of the Obrimas and the lake 
Aulocrene, and thence through Baris to Attalia. Here he 
would constantly find homeward-bound ships engaged in the 
eastern trade, and so he arrived at Ostia three days sooner than 
the envoys with all the advantages of the imperial post. A 
touch like this makes it highly probable that the tale of Saint 
Abercius grew in the valley of Hieropolis. 

1 Cic. Fam. xv. 4, 2. Cedrea see an article in the Mittheil. d. 

2 On this road and on the site of d. Imtit. A then, 1882, p. 140. 
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The same accuracy in details is manifested in the description 
of the envoys journey to Hieropolis. Along the post-road to 
Synnada, the capital of the province, they go with ease and 
without guides. When they reach Synnada, they have to diverge 
from the post-road, which goes straight south to Apameia and 
Baris. Hieropolis is separated by a very rugged chain of 
volcanic mountains from Synnada, and the pass across this 
chain is a very unpleasant and tortuous one. Accordingly they 
got guides from Spinther, the praeses or rjyefJLcov of the province, 
and reached Hieropolis the same day at the ninth hour. I have 
traversed all the roads near Synnada and Hieropolis, and can 
bear witness to the perfect accuracy of this incident. It im- 
presses me strongly with the conviction that only a native of 
the district could have written the original narrative. On the 
other hand, the journey from the Peloponnesus to Byzantium is 
described in an absurd way. 

The return journey of Abercius from Syria is also described ac- 
curately, but the terms are too general to found any inference upon. 

Another passage narrows still further the period within which 
the tale must have been written down. In gratitude for the 
cure wrought on her daughter, the Empress Faustina, in the 
Emperors absence, ordered at the saint’s request that 3,000 
medimni of corn should be given annually to the poor of 
Hieropolis, and this donation was continued until Julian put 
a stop to it (363 a.d.). The life of the saint must therefore 
have been written later than this date, and if there is any truth 
in my argument that it was written earlier than 385 A.D., it may 
be counted highly probable that some annual benefaction to the 
poor of Hieropolis, bequeathed perhaps by some pious soul, was 
actually seized by the officials of the Emperor Julian. Within 
such a short period it is improbable that the tale could grow 
without some foundation ; and it is quite in accordance with 
historical verisimilitude that a Christian benefaction should be 
seized on at this time. 

My argument, therefore, is that it is justifiable to regard the 
tale of Saint Abercius as a tradition and not, like the lives of 
some of the saints, as a mere legend. The historical facts 
contained are in the first place all that is vouched for in the 
epitaph ; secondly, the rapid spread of Christianity in Phrygia 
during the second century; thirdly, the seizure by Julian of 

A A 2 
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a Christian benefaction to the poor of Hieropolis. It is not 
probable that there is any historical element underlying the 
tale of the Emperors daughter. There was evidently a 
strong inclination, shown in some other tales, to make the good 
Emperor Aurelius into a semi-Christian, and moreover some 
of the incidents, especially the reference in 163 A.D. to an event 
that occurred in 180 A.D ., 1 and the Byzantine machinery of the 
court, are gross anachronisms. But the general course of the 
story of Lucilla fits so well into history, that it might almost 
seem as if some historical fact, perhaps quite unconnected 
with Abercius, lay at the foundation of it. According to Eckhel, 
Lucilla was betrothed to L. Verus, and was married to him in 
164 A.D. Her father conducted her to Brundusium in 164 A.D., 
and Verus met her on her landing at Ephesus. She was born in 
147 A.D. Now the biography says that when sixteen years of age, 
i.e. in 163 A.D., Lucilla was about to be conducted by her father 
to Ephesus to meet Verus, and that her sudden illness obliged 
the Emperor to postpone the marriage till the following year, 
making the excuse of disturbance on the German frontier. But 
a different train of reasoning is suggested by the letter of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius to Euxenianus Poplio summoning the 
saint to Borne. Euxenianus' was resident at Hieropolis : it is 
implied that he was an official of high rank, in frequent com- 
munication with the Emperor ( rjv tcov i rapa tm avTotcpaTopi re 
teal rfj 7 ro\ei irdarj t a? irpeora^ i^ovrcov Tipuds. a> ttoWclkl ? 
7 repl 8r)p,oorl(ov eTreorreiXas f 7rpaypudT(ov) > and he is therefore 
presumably in authority in this part of Phrygia. But at the 
same time it is implied that he was governor of the province of 
Asia, for he was the agent through whom the Emperor relieved 
the distress of Smyrna caused by the great earthquake. His 
procurator Caelius is mentioned as concerned in this business. 
This distress and the relief given by the Emperor are historical 
facts: the earthquake took place in 180 A.D., and the letters of 
the rhetorician Aristides begging the Emperor for help to the 
city and thanking him for it when it was given are preserved. 
This letter must therefore have been composed at a time when 
Phrygia and Asia were under the same governor, i.e. before 
297 A.D. • and it therefore preserves a form of the tale as it 

1 The earthquake that destroyed to the ruined city. 

Smyrna, and the Emperor’s generosity 
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existed in the third century. It was incorporated by the writer 
of 363-85 A.D. in his biography, without his observing the con- 
tradiction between the office of Euxenianus and the office of 
Spinther or Poplius. He has rather slurred over the official 
character of Euxenianus, who must have been proconsul of 
Asia. He and his procurator Caelius Sire officers of the Homan 
Empire, the rest of the machinery in the tale belongs to the 
Byzantine Empire. It must be added that the reference to 
the Smyrna earthquake is made, according to the supposition 
in 163 A.D., seventeen years before it occurred ; and this shows 
how the historical facts of the tale have been shuffled in the 
course of its growth. It is doubtful whether the incident of 
the Emperor’s daughter occurred at all in the older form of the 
legend. In the Byzantine period Phrygia was wholly disjoined 
from Asia. The Proconsul Asiae ruled three provinces, Asia , 
Insulae , Hellespontus : the Vicarius dioceseos Asianae ruled 

eight provinces, Pamphylia, Lydia , Caria , Lycia , Lycaonia , 
Pisidia , Phrygia Pacatiana and Salutaris. 1 While this division 
is inconsistent with the episode of Euxenianus and Caelius, it 
suits the rest of the tale very well, and in particular the open- 
ing of cap. ii., where it is said that people flocked to see Abercius 
not only from Great Phrygia and all the neighbouring districts, 
but from Asia and from the provinces of Lydia and Caria. 

It follows that the local legends incorporated in the biography 
— the production of the hot-springs at Agros beside the river, 
the production of the fountain on the hill at the two? 
ryowK\tala<;, the affliction of the villagers at Aulon with eternal 
insatiability in feeding, the place called Phrougis or Phragellion 
in the market-place of Hieropolis — all these must be tales 
current from old times in the district, and told doubtless of 
pagan divinities before they were transferred to a Christian 
saint. A similar transference of pagan tales to Christ and the 
Apostles is a well-known phenomenon in German folk-lore. In 
particular the tale how Abercius sat on the stone by the village 
of Aulon, and the villagers disregarded his entreaties, recalls 
the d<ye\a<TTO$ irerpa of the Eleusinian legend. 2 

1 This arrangement is certain in 405 of Asia was after 297 supreme ruler of 
(Not. Dign.). The remarkable inscrip- all Asia Minor west of Armenia, 
tion of Poplius, given in C.l.G. 3188 2 On the native religion of Hiero- 

after Constant. Porphyrog. de Them. polis see Trois VUles Phrygienncs in 
1. 3, perhaps proves that the Proconsul Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882. 
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Only one fact is recorded in any historian about Abercius. 
Eusebius 1 mentions that an anonymous presbyter of Otrous wrote 
a tract on the Montanist heresy addressed to Avircius Marcellus. 
It is implied that this Avircius was a near neighbour of the 
bishop, and as the tract is apparently written about the begin- 
ning of the Montanist controversy in 171 A.D., it is exceedingly 
probable that he is identical with Saint Abercius. Le Quien 
had long ago conjectured that this was the case ; and M. Duchesne 
now regards it as quite certain. 

The epitaph shows clearly that Abercius was a man of mark 
in his own time, and that his tomb was a noticeable monument. 
It consisted of a square monolithic substructure, on which was 
placed an altar with the epitaph inscribed on it. A very 
remarkable early monument at Phocaea, carved out of the 
natural rock, proves that this form of monument was known in 
Asia Minor in the very earliest time : the monument has been 
very incorrectly engraved in the Smyrna Movaelov , vol. ii., and 
I hope soon to give a more correct representation of it. The 
same form of monument appears in a curious relief, 2 now built 
into a house at Coula in the Katacecaumene on the borders of 
Lydia and Phrygia, which also I hope to publish hereafter. We 
may therefore conclude that the form was originally Phrygian. 
It is interesting to observe that the early Christians of Phrygia 
did not sever themselves by a social barrier from their pagan 
neighbours. On their tombs they employ some of the common 
pagan formulas ; their tombs are made in the usual pagan form 
of the sepulchral altar, as has been remarked 3 about the epitaph 
of Alexandros quoted above ; and they place their tomb under 
the protection of the public law. The word yjp^aTiavo^, which 
is sometimes employed on their tombs, 4 is probably intentionally 
as much as possible assimilated to the ordinary pagan xprjaros. 
In later time, when Christianity had finally triumphed, the 
spelling yjpr)<niavb<$ was proscribed as heretical. 

The personality of Abercius formed a centre round which 
gathered a religious myth, containing the popular conception 
of the early history of Christianity in Phrygia. The incidents 
recorded in the epitaph were entwined with other historical and 

1 Hist. Eccles. V. IS. 3 Bulletin Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 520. 

2 Referred to by Wagcner, in vol. 4 Lebas, Inscr. As. Min. No. 727. 
xxx. of the Mem. of Academy of Brussels. 
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semi-historical facts: to these were added some ancient and 
originally pagan local legends about certain natural features of 
the district. No doubt the tale that the devil who was cast out 
of Lucilla, was ordered to carry a stone altar from the Hippo- 
drome ( i.e . the Circus Maximus perhaps) at Rome to Hieropolis 
to serve as the saint’s tomb, was suggested by the peculiar form 
of the tomb with its sepulchral /3cdjll6$ exactly resembling the 
old pagan monuments. Finally about 370 A.D. the local myth- 
ology was committed to writing, and the life of Saint Abercius 
took nearly the form that it has in the work of Metaphrastes. 

There is one consideration which might overturn my argument, 
and that is the proof that there are no hot-springs near Hieropolis. 
It would then be necessary to suppose that the legend had not 
finally taken form till a much later time, when the hot-springs 
of Hierapolis were confused with the district of Hieropolis by 
some ignorant compiler. It is quite certain, however, that the 
description of the hot-springs given in the biography does not 
suit with those of Hierapolis : the former are said to be outside 
the city near a river, while the latter were inside the city and 
far from any river. If then it be discovered that there are hot- 
springs in the valley of Sandukli, this might be regarded as 
a conclusive proof that my theory is correct. I shall here quote 
the words I used on this subject in the paper already referred 
to, 1 written when the name and legend of Abercius were un- 
known to me : ‘le nom d’ Hieropolis implique que l’emplacement 
devait etre designe comme sacre par des caract&res naturels, par 
exemple une source thermale ou quelque autre particularity 
semblable. Ceci pourrait aider un voyageur futur, disposant de 
plus de temps que nous n’en avions, a decouvrir la situation 
exacte de cette ville/ 


Note. — After the preceding remarks were already in print, I 
observed in Hamilton’s Travels , ii. 169-70, that there is in the 
valley of Sandukli a river, Hamam Su, ‘ The Water of the 
Baths/ which recalls the 5 'Ay po<? twv (dep/iciov, as the hot-springs 
are called in the biography. Hamilton also says, “ He pressed 
me to remain another day to visit some hot-springs which he 
affirmed were near the centre of the plain, about four miles to 

1 Trois Villcs Phrygicnncs. 
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the right of our road/. It may, therefore, be counted almost 
certain that the Ada of Metaphrastes follows faithfully an 
authority of the fourth century, embodying a genuine popular 
tradition, and not constructed by a legend-writer. The gra- 
dual growth of the tale in popular tradition is proved by the 
occurrence of elements dating from the third century, which 
do not harmonise with the usual fourth-century machinery of 
the biography. The tale may therefore be regarded as a clear 
example of the growth of a saint's life in the popular mind, and may 
even be employed with due caution as a testimony to history. 

Another inference of some literary importance may be drawn. 
Metaphrastes has in this case faithfully reproduced an old 
authority, probably the same which underlies the account of the 
saint in the Menologion Basilii , 886 A.D. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in his lives of other saints he was equally faithful, and 
that he deserves a much higher rank than is frequently assigned 
to him. 

The confusion of the two towns Hierapolis and Hieropolis has 
produced much error in early Christian history. In the intro- 
duction to the Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, p. 55 ff. y 
the Bishop of Durham has rightly caught the ring of genuineness 
in the epitaph of Abercius, but the longstanding geographical 
mistake made it impossible to explain the historical difficulties. 
Hence arise such statements as ‘ Hierapolis, though only six miles 
from Laodicea, belonged to the province of Salutaris, whose 
metropolis was Synnada. The Lycus seems to have formed the 
boundary line between the two provinces,' Pacatiana and Salu- 
taris. Hierapolis of Salutaris must always be interpreted as the 
Hieropolis in the valley of Sandukli : Hierapolis near Laodicea 
is always assigned in the Byzantine authorities to Pacatiana. 
The Lycus is in the heart of Pacatiana. 

The Bishop of Durham also, by a conjectural alteration of the 
text of Eusebius, makes Apollinaris the author of the tract 
on the Montanist controversy above referred to. The writer 
mentions in the course of the tract rov <rvp,irpe<r(3vT€pov rjpuoov 
Zcdti/cov rov ’ Orprjvov , and mentions that Avircius Marcellus 
had frequently enjoined on him to write against the new heresy. 
It is, therefore, certain that the writer was a presbyter of some 
place near Hieropolis, and there is no reason to identify him 
with Apollinaris of Hierapolis. 
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The oldest Christian inscriptions known in Rome, dating 71, 
107, and 204 A.D., are mere names with date. The Phrygian 
epitaph of Alexander, son of Antonius, 216 A.D., may therefore 
rank as the earliest inscription yet found which affords any 
evidence of the state of Christianity. In Rome an inscription of 
the year 217 A.D. is of much interest (see De Rossi, Inzer. 
Christ. Urb. Rom.). 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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THE GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILISATION IN PISIDIA. 

1. On June 3, 1882, while travelling from Apollonia to 
Antioch of Pisidia, we observed a long inscription in a cemetery 
by the roadside, about eleven or twelve miles west of the latter 
town, and close to the village of Gondane. It was engraved on 
a pillar of peculiar shape, commonly used in Roman and Byzan- 
tine times : a horizontal section of the column would give the 
annexed figure. 


A short inspection showed that the inscription was important, 
and Sir C. Wilson delayed the march for a day to allow me to 
copy it. I was exceedingly anxious to get an impression, but a 
strong and bitterly cold north wind, accompanied by frequent 
heavy showers, frustrated our attempts. At last, by laying my 
coat over the impression-paper on the stone, I got a squeeze of 
a small part. The inscription has been engraved by an un- 
skilful workman: the lines are very uneven, the letters are 
unequal in size and various in form, sometimes deeply and 
clearly cut, sometimes merely scratched, ligatures are frequent, 
and often three, or even four, letters are united. In some cases 
it was impossible to tell, except from the meaning, whether a 
group of letters belonged to one line or another. In the heavy 
rain the only way of copying the inscription was to learn half a 
line by heart, and get into some shelter where I could write it 
out in my notebook. In this way I made a complete copy 
during the day : at night I wrote out lists of the proper names, 



Inscription. 
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compared the different forms together, and made a note of the 
places where difficulties struck me. Next morning the rest of 
the party went on to Antioch : I waited behind, revised the 
whole of the inscription, and carefully observed every difficulty 
that I had noted. A few other difficulties have occurred to me 
in subsequent study of the inscription ; but in the great majority 
of cases where I remark on an uncertainty, the difficulty was 
distinctly present in my mind when comparing the copy with 
the stone. I have therefore confidence in believing that the 
following text is pretty accurate, though all who have tried to 
read on a MS. or a stone names of a strange language will 
understand how difficult (I might almost say impossible) it is to 
attain perfect certainty when the characters are faint and 
bliirred. Had I found this inscription a year sooner on my first 
journey in Asia Minor, I could not in the circumstances have 
made a text at all trustworthy. 

The column on which the inscription was engraved was 
11 ft. 7 in. high: the writing began at the very top and 
extended to within 1 ft. 2 in. from the bottom. A piece a 
foot long was broken off the top of the column : this fragment 
had been split in two, and the right-hand half was lying near, 
but we could not find the other. The letters on the small 
fragment that remained were so worn that only half of them 
could be read. The inscription consists almost entirely of a list 
of persons, with the place to which they belonged, and a sum of 
money estimated in denarii appended to each name. The short 
superscription describing the object of these contributions is so 
mutilated as to be almost unintelligible. Of the places men- 
tioned, I hope to prove that one is spoken of by Strabo. None 
of the others are mentioned, so far as I know, by any author older 
than the Byzantine lists of the sixth and following centuries. 
This does not seem a promising account, yet I believe that a 
minute examination of the inscription will yield a considerable 
amount of information about a district of Pisidia which was 
hitherto unknown even in name. I shall give first as accurate 
an edition of the text as possible, then a philological and 
geographical commentary, and finally the historical inferences 
that seem to result from the inscription. In the text a square 
bracket denotes that the inclosed letter or letters are inserted 
to fill a lacuna on the stone : a round bracket denotes that the 
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inclosed letter either was doubtful on the stone or was wrongly- 
engraved and depends on a correction of the reading. I have 
tried to distinguish between actual variations of spelling and 
mere faults of the engraver’s hand, correcting the latter and 
leaving the former. The dots in each lacuna indicate approxi- 
mately the number of letters lost : a line indicates that I could 
form no opinion as to the number of letters wanting. Where 
neither dots nor a line is given in the text, it is to be understood 
that no letter has been lost. With more time I could have 
deciphered more personal names, but as time was so short I gave 
most attention to the geographical names. 


2. Text of the Inscription. 

I shall not give the uncial text, as it is impossible to represent 
by type the irregular characters of the inscription. I may quote 
M. Foucart’s words in a similar case (Assoc. Relig ., p. 221) : 4 J’ai 
renonce & publier le text epigraphique, parce que les caracteres 
ordinaires rendraient inexactement une inscription qui rappelle 
parfois les graffiti de Pompeii/ The Greek symbols for 1,000, 
2,000, etc., are rendered thus ,a ,/3. 


4 & 5 

7 

8 

10 - 


olm? (t)? fieyaXT) "Apre/us 

p€io( v) eirobrjo-av (f/tdArjv 

p (e) (A), vra /cal xaX/cclopiaTa zeal 7raTe\X[a9 

I! Y /cal XifiavcoTpi&a 

e/c T&v ISlcov dvaXcopbarcov 

enc 

AYP 

CIMOY 

-IFN....em TA 

tov A vp IIa7r[a]9 (Mez')[v]eou T (v)[lttjvov X . . . 


1-3. The first letters of these lines 
are very uncertain : (i) perhaps 77 : *Ap- 
refxis is quite certain, not 'ApTepiSi. 

2. (j/) first half of the N alone re- 
mains : it is doubtful. 

4. [t]$ 5i7ru[Ay] ? On the relation 
of 1-3, 5, 6 to 4, 7-9, see below § 9. 

7-10. [’E7t1 Up]e(os A vp. [ 5 Ovri](r[/uov 
(M)e)[j/[W 0 t' ’Ojei^fiarou fca]Ta ? The 
position of ATP is remarkable : it is 
doubtful whether it is in a separate 


line or in the same line as €fiC. 

10-11. Very few letters have been 
lost at the beginning of these lines. 

11. Only the lower part of the let- 
ters MEN remains, but the reading 
seems certain. If the syntax is correct, 
which is doubtful in this inscription, 
it is impossible to read anything like 
[Jtj-I Kpi ?]t ov ; possibly 
ch)]t ov, referring to the priest. 
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<&[p]ovlfJLov Kap. Mev[ve]ov B(ovr #) 

k [e] eVl fipafievT&v A (y)p. ’A\e%avBpov Q3) 

zeal A vp* Zcotl(k)ov MeveAaov M apacavov Soi>t[o9] K (,«/). 
15 A vp. ZcDTiicbi ? M(e)/(S)a 9 Ur[a]yiavo 9 

Ai/p. Tt/to0eo9 ArjpLTjTpLOV KapftoKwpLr)T\rj]<; 8 ovto$ X,<?a 
rai‘09 KaTGovto 9 MopS^avo9 Map/eot/ ’lcrTp(a)- 
TM0TOV JletSpTJVO^ X> e p 

Ovecrcr/juos Ma£tpo9 ITW £77^09 

20 At/p. 'Aprejjicov StwaSet/9 oIk&v iv Kav8povK(bfi[r )] — ] 
A vp, ^KVfivof; ’ Aa/cAa Na£ot/\et/9 ^,Baa 
A vp. A prepLcov M evveov KeAoavLaTTjs 
A vp. ’Act fcXrjTndBr)? e Epp,oyez/oi/ Av/ciok((o)/jl7]T7]<; 

A[t/p]. Aa/cArjiridBrj? T etpioOeov ^Pep/ao/cft>p,?7T779 
25 [A ]t/p. rai ‘09 PcopivXov TapSifitavos 

AoVKpTjTLO 9 Ko«/T09 Kt/tWot/ ’ OXv/JL7TO/CQ)fJLT]T7Ji 7 , X,8a 
A vp. (Ko)pV7j\to<; T <j[/c]v/jLvov NafovAevs, X,yco'$) 

At/p. Kapucbs Avt[/]X 609 ’E£apet/9 
AovKprjTios Aovklos netSpr;vo9 A ov/ciov vlos, X,y (^)cl 
30 A(t/p). M a/c(e)Bd)v y A(0)rjveov ’Aatcaprjvos X,yx a ' 

At/p. rat09 Bopa9 * 0\vv7rofcco/jL7jrrj 9 $f,yx 
At/p. IToc7i8c6vfc09 * ApT€/jLcovo<z Ktvvaftoprjvos 
Avp. Kapi/cos , A7r(7r)aSo9 KivvafioptdTrjs X,y <f>a 
Avp. Aovtaos Kapczcov Nei8r)(y)o<i K,y < pa 
35 Avp. Alottclvt)? Yiaira Te\ecr<p6pov Urayiavos 
Avp. Ma/ta if lp,evo[$\ Moz'o/cAtyperr^ 


12. (out) only the lower part of the 
letters remains. A slight gap with no 
letter was left between A and O. No 
space between T and X. 

13. KEI1I, the reading seemed quite 
certain; probably *e M. ( 0 ) ODly the 
lower half remains. 

14. No trace of [os] visible, [ti5] the 
lower half of the letters alone re- 
mains. 

15. (e) C on copy. (5) A on copy, 
[a] omitted by the engraver. A space 
left between n and T, thus, n . T. 

16. [rj] N on the stone. 

22. A slight gap on the stone, with 
no trace of letters between k*\o and 
orv. 

23. (cw) P engraved by mistake on 


the stone. 

28. [t], on the stone 1 remains, the 
beginning of N or H, or T, or I ; 
, A *' T (^) Ae os is perhaps the name, or 
’A vriXeos for AvriAetyj, a name not 
known, but quite in accordance with 
analogy, cf. ’ A vtI$i)ijlos. 

33. Probably ’Ara ados is the correct 
reading, I in place of the second n on 
the stone. 

34. (v) on the copy I, but it should 
certainly be connected with the leg of 
H ; the little cross-strokes are often very 
faint on the stone. 

36. [s] on the analogy of line 40 ; 
on ’I nevos see § 5, probably read 
Ma/xav. See below. 
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A vp. M €vvea<; Zcotiko(v ) UpovpetaTpe(v )? K,Ypp[a] 

[A ]vp. *' Ifiav Zcotlkov '2ocf)ov Aa(/3)7]v{e)v^ y X,ypa' 
[A]up. (T)64 /xot 609 v Arra 9 Kolvtov Tvttjvo 9 X,ypci 
40 [A]t/p. AMxfidvrjs’lfjLevos Yirayiavos X,ya 

[AtJp.] Kapi/cos 'Epp,oyevov Taraevs Xficov' 

A vp. Tdio? fi' II vppov Mifaccoveidrr)? X,/3oov f 

Avp. Ha7ra9 M evveov MucKtoveidri 79 [S<Wo]9 K,y3^a' 

[At/p.] Zcotikos A[rjpi]r]TpLov TcoTCOPtdrrji 9). 

45 At/p. IIa7n)Ao9 /S 7 SvvvaSevs, olkcop ev 'AXi^eois 
Avp . ’ Aa/cArjTndSr 79 'ExaTrjcriou KivpafiopiaTrjs 
Avp. Kapi/co 9 ’A Xe^dpSpov Tap^arjpos X^yfra' 

Mdp/co 9 2€7TTo(u)[/Uo]9 /3. . . . COPMIP6TT) 9 X,f3(f)a 
Avp. , A\6^av[Spo]9 K«[p£/eoi5] ol/ccbv ip NeiSq) X,/3cf>a' 
50 At/p. Aot//c[t09 Me2/v]eo(u) . . . pot/ rA,€TTet/9 

At/p. ’A preficov [’ArrJaAou ’ AvireXahriv 6$ X,/3va 
[Avp. M]a£tp-09 . . . v Kapaei(ri)h7)v6<; X,/3va 
[Avp. Zontikov y8’ I(/^)[a^](v)°9 ’Oemarf^ X,/3vd 

09 ria7r/oo ’Ap;£€\(a)[e]t/9 X,/3ra' 

55 At/p. 'Epy u,^9 /S' Ip,a?;vo9 X,/3tcl' 

— 2ei/?)po9 Kap[t/c]ot) ’Av 7 reXaS? 7 ^d 9 *,/ 3 ra' 

At/p. ’Apre/ta/fz/] /3' (M)a?;j'(o / )[ 9 ] Sc'i/to 9 X,/3ra 
[Avp.] ’A\e£ap[8po]<; Amra n[etcr]§tap</9 Xiftra 
[At/p.] ZcoTucos [Mevjveot/ Ki/ot/reu'et /9 ^fySra' 

60 At/p. 2ot/pt09 M[? 7 yo]<j!>i\ou AafcapTjj 09 X,yScra r 
At/p. Kapt/co(9) Zam/coO ’OemaT?79 X,/3aa 
Avp. , Aprep,/Sct)ro9 y9' Aaz//c?;vd9 S0Z/T09 X,j3pa 

’AprifAwp 'A(r/cAr)7ridSov Kvovrewev? X,/3pa 

[ ]o9 ’A7ra9 Mapcj[t]az/09 *,/3a' 

05 [ j 9 Mevveot/ M?7v[oS]c6pou T(e)t/tT?7z/d9 X,/ 3 ci 

llaira Aprepbwpo^ Kepa(<7)ta^09 X,a[(t>p']. 


37. ( v ) N on the stone. 

38. (3) the stone is broken, P cer- 
tain, B probable, (e) O on the stone. 

44. Inserted in small letters between 
43 and 45. 

45. i£4ois is engraved on line 44, im- 
mediately after ttj(s), butin larger letters. 

52. (17) letter very faint on stone, 
perhaps EI-PA or EIPA, or EIHA. 

56. Probably no gap before 2«i%os. 

57. (M) very doubtful on the stone, 
which seems to have A I. But Zotieus, 


line 53, Hermes, line 55, and Arte- 
mon, line 57, are three brothers, whose 
father and grandfather are named 
Maen or Imaen ; with the variation in 
spelling cf. 2 Kvfivos 21, and 'laKvpvos 
71, i l<TTparMTr)s. No persons want 
the ethnic except the two in 55, 57. 

61. (s) E on the stone. 

62. The termination -5wroj is un- 
known in Greek. 

65. (e) C on the stone. 

66. (<r) E on the stone. 
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’ A(TK\rj7ridSov T Tv(p)cr7)v6< ; )$,aG)v' 

Ma/ceSo(v)o9 Tvpcrri[v]6<; 8 ovto$ h r[/]So[cr]^ X } aa>' 

A [v]p. Map/cos yieveov T a . . Xcoctttjvo 9 

70 Zgjt lkov (K)ovv8o^aLT]<; K, aco i7rt8ocri[v]X 

[A vp. Z(d]tuc6<$ ’I (TKi){pi)vov Ma/iouT^vo 9 Xyuyfrv' 

B]oLTCovLar[r]]^ TlcnraSos X,ayjrv' 

]o9 Mur}ar4(o)v M apLovrrjvos 

] 0<? Av^avovro^ * AvireXaSr/Vos X } a\jrv 

75 ]a 9 ’ AXe^avSpov Yi[a]tyr)vo<; ^ y a^a 

]o9 M evveov Map,OTT7]v(6)<; X,ay{ra 

’ A\\e%av8pov Tlttjvo? X } ayjra 

]m9 * Ap/cacrTrjvos 

]o 9 /3' AavfC€7]vo< ; ^ y a^a 

79(2) AovKprjTio\^\ T/to9 Pairrjvd 9 *,/3<£' 

80 Avp. [ , A]7ra9 WlapKov OueiviaTOV 
At jp. Uaira? Zcotlkov TlTa(<yi)av6(<;) 

[Avp.] Ap]repL(ov A^prjTpLov Teviavoi?) X y a<j>v[a'] 

[Avp.] ZooTi/cbs ’'I/xez>09 A rjpbrjTplov Tvlttjvo^ *,a<£va' 
f/ HAto9 Aio[(f>]d(v)rp ; Ma^lpiov Ta\fcp,e(r)e(u)[9] X,a<f>va 

85 ]o9 K oIvtov Ta\ip,€(r€)vs 

Z cor lkov Kafcofovos 

Avp . [ — vic]pavo<; ’A<yr)vb$ hovro 9 eiriBoaLV X,a(f)a 

Avp. Av^avcov[ — ]vKpa[v] os’Ayrjvcx; Bovtos [iiriBoaiv X,a(f)a] 

Avp. Aov/aos [ . . . . ]ov (Q(y)vidrrr^ 

90 peTrjvos 8o(v)to 9 eirLBocnv X,a<j)a 

Z g>]tikov 'OeLviaTTjs X y avva 

: — 'Qeividrrjs X y aTTTa 

[Avp. Mevv]ea9 ’ AgkXt)ttLov 'Oeiviarr)? X y aT7ra 


69. Inserted in small letters between 
68 and 70. Between a and A. there is 
a gap with no trace of letters; the 
adjective is therefore most probably 
to\(d€tt7]v6s. tt are exceedingly faint 
and doubtful on the stone. M evsov 
with one N is on the stone. 

70. 4irl8o<riv probably belongs to line 
69, in which we must supply [86vtos] 
cvlSo&iv X [a«&] : k in 70 is probable. 

75. IIZ, or nz, or TIZ on the stone ; 
it is always very difficult to distinguish 
between n and n in this inscription. 

76. (o) E on the stone. 


79 (2). This line is added at the end 
of 78-80, in three lines strongly and 
distinctly engraved. 

81. (s) NE in monogram on the stone, 
(7 1 ) II quite certain on the stone. 

82. (<r) T on the stone. 

84. (t) T seemed the reading of the 
stone, I believe Ta\t/n€vevs is correct. 

85. (re) both letters faint but pro- 
bable ; in 99 a certain case occurs of t 
for v. 

88. Seems a mere repetition of 87, 
no certain trace of [N], 

89. (v) very doubtful. 
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[A vp. Me ] vveas \Zco\tlkov yiapaXiTrjvos X,arfC€' 

95 [Avp.] 'A\4!;av$po<; Kapitcov ’ AfjL7reka87]v6 < ? X y aTiC€ 

[A up.] Mez^ea? ’A7r7raSo9 Kepacriavos 

Z 'jotl/cov M {a€r)v\idrri<; 

’A XefjdvSpov ' Avi rekaSrjvos X,acrva 

AtoTTavovs Yl{T)a<yiavcs 

100 — Z\cotlkov Kvov(r)eivev<; 

Bi^evcovos YlefyaSrjvis X,aaa 

[A vp.] 'Aa/cXrjTndSrjs * Airira 9 [T ]vparjvo<; X,acra f 
A vp.] ’A7r7ra? Zcotlkov AaireLGTpevs X,apa' 

[A vp.] M dfypLO? Zcotlkov 'QeLviarr}? X,ap(a) 

105 [A vp.] Mevea? A ovklov (J\)eae(pi)vi,(LTr)5 X,aa 
[A vp.] M evavSpos ’A Xe^avSpov Avi re(\)a$r]v6$ 

— fios ? H Xtov M epyvidrr)? X,aa 

[At/p.] Mez >6§rjfAos ’AAe/ca? K.Tz/tev/?z/09 }$(<£) /ce' 

A vp. A Loyevrj? Mevveov '2rp(eu(ov)o 9 Xooa 
110 Avp. Xapi8rjpLo<; TlXlcovos A fi7re(k)[a8r)v6<; 

A vp. * AttoXo ? Mem/'Spou ^/>t7reXa(S)[7;z^o?] 

At/p. Kapt/co9 /3' X.0Lp,€P7]vo<; 

Avp. RovetvTO ? At/£dzwT09 Oyeti/tar?79 Ka>z/[a] 

At’p. ’Iotcu/upo? Ma(ytt)a9 X0ifi(e)[vr)v6<;] Xcova 

115 Zcdtlkos Mexeot/ IIeo-«ena(^)9 

Avp. Meveas A7T7raSo9 IIoA,i//tap7?iz/G9 

Avp. aevcov B ov/3a\ov TIeiaStavos 

Avp. Adpias BoLTivtaOr ] 9 Xcoa 

Avp . Zcotlkov f Epp,^So9 Elpev/jL€vt,dT?)<z }$,a/ce 


3. Order. — The contributors axe arranged according to the 
amount of their subscription : the largest sum mentioned is 
probably 10,400 denarii, though the reading is uncertain. The 
other possible reading is TY, 3,400, which would disturb the 


90. (v) T clear and distinct on the 
stone. 

97. ( aar ) probably so, letters faint. 

99. (t) P apparently on the stone. 

100. (t) doubtful on the stone, 

101. ( 1 ) a dot on the stone. 

102. [T] entirely omitted on the stone. 

104. (d) A on the copy. 

105. Mevdas as in 115, 116 ; single 
for double v is common in late inscrip- 
tions in all parts of Asia Minor, (w) 


and {ill) very doubtful, perhaps IIe<r- 
[K]€viaT7)s, see 115. 

106. (A) A on the stone. 

108. ((f)) perhaps a mistake for w. 

109. (ei mv) doubtful on the stone. 

114. ( fj . ) almost wholly obliterated. 

115. Meveov on the stone, cp. 105, 
116; single for double letter is, as I have 
already remarked, common in late in- 
scriptions of Asia Minor. Perhaps we 
should read n^aKevtarT}^, cp. 105. 
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order, but this contributor perhaps owes his place to his official 
position as ftpafievTrj?. The largest certain sum is 6,001 denarii. 
There is a tendency throughout to numbers like 4,001, 3,601, 
&e., as if it was an object to pass a round number by one. The 
proper order is broken in 11. 37, 66, and 82, where the cor- 
rection is obvious, in 11. 108-118 where 113 ff. have probably 
been added to the original enumeration, and in 1. 79 (2) which 
has been added at the side of 78-80 a little below its proper 
position. 

4. Date, — The date of the inscription is fixed about 225 A.D. 
by the nomenclature, and this date agrees well with the form of 
the letters. 

(1) It is later than Pescennius Niger (193 A.D.) 1. 113. 

(2) It is later than Septimius Severus, 1 56, 48: Lucius is the 
commonest Roman name in the inscription. 

(3) The ethnic Mapmavo 9 is probably derived from Marcia, 
first wife of Severus, honoured by him with statues after his 
accession : I believe it not improbable that the name was given 
to a station on the Roman road, half-way between Antioch and 
Apollonia, when the road was repaired under his government. 1 

(4) The praenomen Aurelius, which is borne by almost every 
contributor, was probably assumed when the emperor Caracalla 
extended the right of citizenship to the whole empire : it is 
sometimes, but not very often, borne by the fathers of con- 
tributors, so that the generation which contributed is on the 
whole that which was living in 211-17 A.D. 

5. Language. — The large number of faults in engraving the 
text might be due only to the want of skill in a village work- 
man : but this will not account for all the peculiarities of the 
text. 

(1) Various forms of the adjective derived from the name 
of a place : 

Kivvaf3op7jvo<; and Kivva/3opidrrj<;. 

HeLorSTjvos and TLeiahiavos. 

AavK7]vo<; and Aavfcerjvos. 

1 Severus seems to have repaired the paper in Mittheil. Inst. Ath , 1882, 
roads in Phrygia and Pisidia ; see my p. 130. 
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(2) Variations in spelling probably due to variations or 
indistinctness in pronunciation. 

Tvttjvos, T eVLTrjvo?, r TtT7)v6<; f Tvirrjvos. 

X0L/jL€vrjvd<;, K TifievTjvos. 

’QeivLciTrjS, ’ClvvcaTr)?, O vecvtarr)^, ’O eLVicurr]^. 

’ 0\V/jL7rOfC(0/jL71T7 )< ?, ’ 0\VV7TOKCO/JLrjTr}$. 

’ laKVfJbvos , 'E/cv/jlvos (so Tyaa?7V09 and Ma^o?, T<7TpaT£<wT779). 

Mafiovrrjvos, Ma/jbOTTrjvos, probably a fault of the engraver. 

’AvTreXaSrjvcs, \ AfiTreXaSrjvo 9. 

Kouetvro9 112, Kchvto 9 25, 85, Kwn-09 25. 

Aco7rdvr)$ 35, Aiocfravr}? 40. 

Bo^TO)naT7;9, Boinvcddr)?. 

(3) Grammatical faults : S0VT09 is used after names in the 
nominative, apparently in imitation of the formula at the 
beginning, where the names are in the genitive and S0VT09 is 
correct. 

In addition to these peculiarities we must remember that 
though the personal names are in general Graeco-Roman, a 
provincial, half-educated tone characterises the inscription. The 
non-Greek combination -arj- which occurs in the words 'lfj,drjvo<; y 
Tav^arivos, is Phrygo-Pisidian, as in : Ao-/car)v6< A/cporjvos. The 
personal name Imaen, Maen, Iman, Imenos, is a very remark- 
able one : I believe that Iman, genitive Imenos, and Imaen or 
Maen, genitive Imaenos or Maenos, are merely varieties of one 
name. That name is the name of the god Men, which was 
assumed by the Greeks to be their word pafiv, but which is un- 
doubtedly a native non -Greek word. Greek personal names 
compounded with Men begin to occur about the third century 
B.C., but they are at first confined to, and always more common 
in, Asia Minor. The worship of Men spread into Greece in the 
Roman period, but is distinctly characteristic of Pisidia and 
southern Phrygia. The Manes of Lydo-Phrygian mythology is 
doubtless the same word which is Graecised as Men : I find the 
personal name Man§s Ourammoes on an unedited inscription of 
Anaboura, a Pisidian town quite close to the district of our in- 
scription. The prefixed i in Imaen and Iman may be compared 
with that in Iskymnos and Istratiotes. 

It appears to me that these facts can be explained only in one 
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way. Greek was not the language most familiar to the persons 
who drew up this inscription : it was the language of writing 
and of education, but the ancient language of the district, 
Pisidian or Phrygian, was still spoken by the people. It is an 
interesting point to observe at what time Greek supplanted the 
native languages of Asia Minor. 1 In the time of Strabo it is 
probable that Phrygian was generally spoken in at least the 
central and eastern parts of Phrygia ; even in a rich and im- 
portant city like Cibyra, situated on the western side of Phrygia 
towards the Greek country, four languages were spoken in his 
time, Lydian, Pisidian, Greek, and the tongue of the Solymi : 
on the other hand, Lydian had died out in Lydia, and probably 
Phrygian had, in the cities of Phrygia most exposed to Greek 
influence, given place to Greek. 2 Nine examples are known to 
me of a formula invoking a curse on the violator of the tomb, 
presumably written in the Phrygian language. These belong to 
the Roman period, and they are found in the heart of Phrygia, 
not down on the western side. Lycaonian was the common 
language at Lystra when St. Paul visited the city, though it 
probably lay on the great high road to the Cilician Gates 3 and 
was an important commercial town, as we may argue from the 
existence of a considerable Jewish colony in the district. It is 
therefore not extraordinary that the native tongue should have 
persisted till the third century in a district removed from the 
direct influence of the Graeco-Roman civilisation, and having no 
large city as a centre. 

6. A list of the names of places is of interest, as our know- 
ledge of Pisidian names is so scanty — 

87, 88 : the village name Age or Aga. 

’AX l %eoi, 45. 

’A/*t re\a8 V v6s or 'Avire\~, 51, 56, 74, 98, 106, 110, 111 : Am- 
pelada : see below § 8. 

’A p/cacrTTjvos, 78 : Arcasta. 

kp%eAaei/<?, 54 : Archelais : perhaps the person is a stranger 
from Archelais of Cappadocia, cp. 20, 45. 

1 Strab. p. 631. 3 Assuming that. Lystra is identical 

2 My opinion on this point has been with Maden Sheher, or Bin Bir Ki - 
completely altered by a study of this lisseh. 

inscription. 
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'Aafcaprjvos, 30, 60 : Askara : cp. Askrai of Boeotia. 

[B ^OLTcovLarrj^y BoLTivid07]s, 72, 118 : Boitinia. 

rav&rjvos, 47 : Ganzaena, the modern village is Gondane. 

Taphiftiavos, 25 : Gardibia. 

Tiatyvos, 19, 75: Gisza : yicraa in the Carian town name 
Monogissa is explained as ‘ stone/ v. Steph. Byz., s.v . 

r Xerrev?, 50 : Glettia. 

Aa(/3)rjvev ' ?, 38 : Dabenai : perhaps ep. Tabai of Pisidia, 
Taba of Caria ; the word rafta is explained ‘ rock ’ (Keretapa, 
£ Rock of the Carians 9 ?). 

ElpevpevuiTT)?, 119 ; Eireumenia. 

’Efapet' 9 , 28 : Ezaria or Aizaria (is P a mistake for N ? cp. 
Aizani of Phrygia and Phrygian A tyjv — beard). 

K cucofyvos, 86 : Kakoza. 

KavSpovKcbpLr), 20. 

Kap/3ofccopL7]Tr)<;, 16 : KarbokomS : (village of Carbo, after 
some Roman governor ?) 

K apaeirjSrjvos, 52 : Karseia, or KarseiMa. 

(Ke\o<x)znaT? 79 , 22: Kelosnia ? 06[I]NIATHC? a very 
doubtful name. 

Kepao-Lavos, 67, 96 : Kerasia : cp. Kerasous. 

Kivva{3opidT7]<; and Kivvafioptfvos, 32, 33, 46 : Kinnaborion : 
cp. Kannadeloi. 

Kvovrewevs, 59, 62, 100 : Knoutenia : cp. Tenia. 

(K)ourSofa(t)?;9, 70 : doubtful name. 

Aavicr)v6s and AavtceTjvGs, 61, 79 : Lanka. 

AcLTreiarpevs, 103 : Lapeistria. 

AvfaoKoopqTrjs, 23 : there was a Lycian colony in Apollonia ; 
this village therefore was probably on the north-western edge of 
the lake at the edge of the plain of Apollonia. 

Mafiovrrjvos , 71, 73, 76: Mamouta : cp. Adramytta. The 
name is probably connected with the epithet of Cybele and 
personal name Mamas. 

MapaAiTTjvos, 9.4 : Maralita or Maralis : Stephanus mentions 
a town Narmalis in Pisidia, ethnic Narmaleus. 

Aiapa-tavos, 14, 64 : probably a half-way station on the road 
from Apollonia to Antioch, established or improved when the 
roads were repaired under the emperor Severus, and named 
after his first wife Marcia. 

M(acr)i//UaT7?9, 97 : Masylia : doubtful name. 

H. S. — VOL. IV. D 
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MepyviaTris, 107 : Mergnia. 

M iKKwveiaTris, 42, 43 : Mikkonia. 

M ovoKXrjpelTrjs, 36 : Monokleros : cp. Kleros Oreines and 
Kleros Politikes in Phrygia Salutaris, and a bishop of Kleroi in 
the same province. The Greek term K\r}pos was therefore 
applied to these small townships. Cp. Monogissa. 

Na£bo\e59, 21, 27 : Nazoulia. 

NeiSrjfyos, 34, 49 : Neidos or Nidos. 

'OXv/jLiro/ccofiTiTr]?, 26, 31 : Olympos was as common a name 
for mountains in Asia Minor as in Greece. 

fle^Sp^o?, 18, 29 : Peidra or Pidra. 

neaeiji^vLaTT)?, 105 : (Peskeniates from Peskenia ? see 

below). 

TiecncevLCLVis, 113: Peskenia, the village named after Pescen- 
nius Niger, perhaps read Heafcevid{T7})y ; : single for double v as 
in 105, 115, 116. 

TloXvfjLapyrji’os, 116 : Polymarga. 

npovpeiarpevs, 37 : Proureistria. 

Hrayiavos, 15, 35, 40, 81, 99 : Ptagia : cp. Patara or Ptara 
of Lycia. 

'PaiTvjvS?, 79 (2) : Rhaita. 

2Tp(ou«v)o9, 109 : doubtful name. 

Ta\ip,€{y)ev^, 84, 85 : T a Aifievia or Atpbvala, see below 
§ 8 . 

TaXo)erT7;vo9, 69 : very doubtful. 

Taraevs, 41 : Tataia, the village of Tatas, a common and 
ancient Phrygian personal name : cp. Dorylaion from Dorylas, 
Akkilaion from Akylas, Attaia from Attes or Atys. 

Teviavos, 82 : Tenia. 

Tvp<j7]vo<; } 67, 68, 102 : it is interesting to find this name, 
remembering the traditional connection of the Tvparjvoi with 
Asia Minor : Tvppa was a town in Lydia. Stephanus mentions 
a town Tyros of Pisidia. 

Tvlttjvos, TeviT7]vo<; } Tvttjvos, Tittjvos, 39, 65, 77, 83 : Tyita : 
cp. Tityassos of Pamphylia, Titioupolis of Isauria. 

TooTcovidrrjs, 44 : Totonia. 

XOtpevrjvos and KTipuevrjvos, 108, 112, 114: Ktimenos : 
rtpevov 7 rroXUOpov. 

^epfaofccopLTjTTj^j 25 : Pserkio-kome 

'Qeiviin 79 , 'Oetvidr^, Ovuvidrr)*;, '{l(v)vidTr)<t, 53, 80, 89, 91, 
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02, 93, 104, 118: Oinia: cp. Oinoanda, see below. [Name 
omitted, 55, 57]. 

-fJL€T7]VOS, 90. 

-a)viav€T7)$, 48 . 

I add here a few Pisidian names for the sake of completeness. 
’H ovrjLos occurs four times in an unedited inscription of Ana- 
boura, M dvrjs Oupa/afior]*; is another from the same town. Ad 
Ylorei occurs in an inscription of Pisidia or northern Pamphylia, 
and is explained by Deecke as Zeus the Lord : n6™? occurs also 
in Cyprus as an epithet of Zeus. 1 ’l/idrjv or M arjv has been 
mentioned above : it is doubtful whether any other personal 
name in this inscription can be reckoned as native Pisidian ; 
perhaps Sourios, Ouessmios, Gilion, and even Boubalos. 

The names as a whole are not unlike those which are common 
in western Asia Minor, especially Phrygia and Caria, and the 
Pisidian language was therefore perhaps akin to the Phrygian. 
Oinoanda in the Cibyratis bears a name differing only in the 
termination from Oinia. The termination -anda, -onda, -inda is 
very common in Phrygo-Carian town names : Alinda, ‘ Horse- 
town,’ Sibidonda, Isinda, Kyinda, Dalisandos : the same ending 
appears in Aloudda, ‘ Horse-town,’ Attoudda, ‘ Attys-town’ (cp. 
Alia, Attaia), Clannoudda (cp. Kelenai or Kelainai). 


7. Personal Names . — There is a great monotony in the 
personal names: at the present day a list of the inhabitants of 
a Pisidian village would repeat over and over again a small stock 
of names, Suleiman, Mehmet, &c., and so in this inscription 
Zoticus occurs 19 times, Menneas 17, Karikos 11, Alexandros 9, 
Artemon 8, Appas or Apas 8. 

(1) The most common class of names is derived from gods 
characteristic of Asia Minor worship : Menophilos, Menodoros, 
Menneas, 2 Iman, Imaen, Maen, refer to the god M§n, whose 
worship is almost universal in Pisidia and Southern Phrygia : 
Mamas and Hemetrios refer to Cybele-Demeter : Papas, Papias, 


1 See Bull. Corr. Hell. iii. 335 ; 
Deetke in Burs. Jahresb., 1882, p. 221, 
and in Bezzerib. Beitr. vi. 

2 Fick, Griech. Personenn. p. 194, 
makes Menneas a * pet name,’ derived 


from such a word as Menedemos, or 
Menandros. As the name is exceedingly 
common in Asia Minor and rare in 
Greece, I find his explanation unten- 
able. 

D 2 
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Papylos, Appas, refer to Papas, and Attas to Attes or Atys, both 
characteristic Phrygian gods : Asclepiades, Asclepios, Asclas, 
Telesphoros, refer to Asclepios worship : Artemon, Artemidotos, 
and Hecatesios refer to Artemis : Helios, Hermes, Posidonius, 
which are rare, may belong to this class, or to class (4). 

(2) Greek names of good omen, Phronimos, Sophos, Stratiotes, 
Auxanon, Zotikos, Mnesteos. 

(3) Names adopted either as borne by emperors, Septoumios, 
Severos, Aurelius, or as characteristic Homan names, Lucius, 
Marcus, Quintus, Gaius : Lucius and Marcus are rather com- 
moner than Gaius and Quintus, which is perhaps due to their 
being the names of Severus and Caracalla : Lucius occurs 6 
times, Marcus 5, Gaius 4, Quintus 4. 

(4) ‘Fancy names/ derived from education and reading: 
historical are Catonius, Cornelius, Maximus, Romulus, Meidas, 
Menelaos, Pyrrhos, Attalos, Alexandros, and Alekas the diminu- 
tive, Makedon, Atheneos : literary (?) are Lucretius, Lucretius 
Titus, Menandros, Diogenes : 1 of no special character are Dio- 
phanes, Timotheos, Charidemos, Menedemos, Ant[i]leos, Xenon, 
Hermogenes, Skymnos. 

(5) Various : Mordianos from Mordiaion, the old name of 
Apollonia; Karikos, an exceedingly common name in later 
Phrygian inscriptions ; 2 Sourios, Ouessmios, Gilion, Boubalos, are 
perhaps Pisidian names, though the last is known in Greece. 

The names derived from religion, and those which are 
distinctly native in character, Menneas, Ima$n, &c., are more 
numerous among the fathers of the contributors, than among 
the contributors themselves : so are the Greek names of good 
omen. The ‘ fancy names * are decidedly more numerous among 
the sons, and rarer among the fathers. This suggests that 
education was advancing, the provincial native character and 
the power of religion growing fainter, in this and the preceding 
generation. The whole tone of the inscription points to this 
conclusion. The names are such as Graeco-Roman civilisation 


1 Menandros is a favourite name in 
Asia Minor. 

2 It is the only case of a common 
name in Asia Minor derived from the 


name of a race, the stem is common 
also in names of places, Keretapa, 
Ivrya, Keressos, and occurs in a divine 
name, Men Karou. 
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made common all over Asia Minor : with the single exception 
of Iman or Iinaen, they contain nothing distinctive of this 
particular district. 

8. Topography . — The inscription was found near the north- 
eastern corner of the large double lake, Egerdir Gol and Hoiran 
Gol, the only lake of any size in Asia Minor whose ancient 
name is unknown : the stone is so large that it is not likely to 
have been carried far, and the cemetery of Gondane is so full of 
old fragments that there must have existed some ancient town 
in the neighbourhood. This district formed part of the Roman 
province of Galatia, as is expressly recorded by Ptolemy. After 
the redistribution of the provinces about 297 A.D., the district 
formed part of the province of Pisidia. 

Already while copying the inscription, the form \jjb 7 re\ahr]vo^ 
delighted me very much. It is obvious that the village Ampe- 
lada is a Graecised form of the Graeco-Pisidian Amblada, so that 
we have a clear example of the process on which I have already 
insisted in this Journal 1 as often taking place where local 
or religious names in Asia Minor were Graecised : an attempt 
was made to give the word a meaning in Greek. The con- 
currence of three consonants was avoided by inserting a vowel, 
and the word was assimilated to the Greek a/x7re\o9 or agrreXiov, 
which survives in modern Greek with the pronunciation ambeli. 2 
Now Strabo remarks that Amblada of Pisidia lay near the 
Phrygian frontier, and that it produced a wine useful for 
medicinal purposes; and Ptolemy places Amblada in western 
Pisidia : the description corresponds exactly with the Ampe- 
lada of the inscription, and the two must be identical. The 
wine explains why the little town was mentioned by Strabo, and 
why the name became Ampelada. 

Amlada was an older form of the town name, as is seen on 
coins. 3 So we find in Phrygia the name Blaundos is sometimes 
spelt Mlaundos. In both cases tbe B was developed as in the 
Greek ySporc? or f3\c octkg) ; and the true old form is Mlada or 
Mlandos, which are clearly the same name. Blados, mentioned 

1 1882, p. 59. Amblada of Lycaonia. 

2 The form Amplada was actually 3 See Waddington, Voyage Numism., 
used in the Byzantine period, see Le or in Rev. Numism. 1851. 

Quien, Oriens. Christ, vol. i. under 
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by Hierocles in the province Hellespontus, is another form of 
the same name. 1 Balandos mentioned in Lydia by the Notitiae , 
is probably the same town as Blaundos, which lies near the 
frontier. The difficult form Mlada was avoided in two ways,: 
(1) Amlada Amblada (becoming Ampelada), and Blandos or 
Blados or Blaundos : (2) Malandos becoming Amilanda and 
Balandos, perhaps even the modern Galandos. 

Ampelada, Amplada, Amblada, or Amilanda, 2 must have been 
somewhere on the east side of the lake, where a good southern 
exposure, sheltered from the north wind, would favour the 
growing of vines. The modern town Galandos lies near the 
lake on the east and probably retains the ancient name. It is 
said that at Egerdir on the south side of the lake, not many 
miles from Galandos, and just beyond the limits of the district 
embraced in this inscription, twenty-five different species of 
grapes are found. 3 Neither Hierocles nor the lists of bishoprics 
mention a town named Amblada in Pisidia, but they all give an 
Amblada in Lycaonia. The Byzantine province of Lycaonia did 
not extend further west than Serki Serai, east of lake Caralis; 
so that it is quite impossible to suppose that any part of the 
district embraced in this inscription was included in Lycaonia, 
It is also impossible to suppose that a town situated at, or east 
of, Serki Serai furnished seven contributors to our inscription, 
or that it could be called by Strabo rof? Qpvgiv ogopos, or that 
Ptolemy could have placed it in western Pisidia. There are 
therefore only two alternatives : either there was an Amblada 
in Lycaonia, and another Amblada in Pisidia, and the latter 
town disappeared before the Byzantine period, or Hierocles 
must, as Forbiger suggests, 4 have made a mistake in assigning 
Amblada to Lycaonia. The lists of bishoprics are generally 
according to the political divisions of the country, e.g. all the 
bishops of Pisidia are under the metropolitan see of Antioch, 
but in some few cases a bishopric is connected with a distant 
metropolis. I can only suppose that for some reason or other 
Amblada was placed under the see of Iconium, and that 


1 M. Waddington thinks it is actually 
Blaundos, mentioned here by mistake ; 
probably he is right. See Lebas, Inscr. 
As. Min. No. 1011. 

2 The form Amilarda or Amalanda is 


used for Amblada in Act. Concil. 

3 Ritter, Kleinasien , ii. ; as the book 
is not in any Athenian library I cannct 
give the exact reference. 

4 Alte Geogr. ii. p. 335. 
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Hieroeles, whose list has been much influenced by the enumera- 
tion of bishoprics , 1 has assigned it to the wrong province. Two 
reasons are in favour of the latter alternative : first it is ex- 
ceedingly rare for a town which coined money under the Roman 
Empire to disappear in the Byzantine period, and a comparative 
list of towns in the two periods proves that prosperity increased 
steadily, and that the old towns all remain ; secondly, the 
language of Philostorgius , 2 when he mentions the Byzantine 
Amblada, applies very well to the Ampelada of our inscription. 
He says that it lay in an unhealthy and unpleasant situation, 
that the soil was barren, and that the inhabitants were very rude 
and uneducated : this last trait is quite in accordance with our 
inscription. 

Ampelada and Oinia furnish more contributors than any other 
towns. Has the name Oinia any connection, either true or 
according to popular etymology, with oao? ? We might look 
for the town in the vine-growing district near Amblada, and 
trace its prosperity to the same source. 

Kinnaborion, which is three times mentioned in our inscription, 
was a bishopric in the Byzantine period. It is mentioned in 
Not. Episcop. i. vii. viii. ix. ; and one of its bishops attended the 
sixth general council, while another was absent from the council 
of Chalcedon. Although it is in the heart of Pisidia, it is 
always placed under the metropolis of Synnada in Phrygia 
Salutaris. This is one of the geographical irregularities that 
sometimes occur in the lists of bishoprics. Kinnaborion is not 
mentioned by Hieroeles nor in the very full list Not. Episccp. iii. 
x., xiii. In so exhaustive an enumeration of the towns as 
Hieroeles gives, it can hardly be doubted that some of the fifty- 
five places mentioned in the inscription must occur. In making 
a comparison we must remember what gross errors often occur 
in the Byzantine lists 3 of Hieroeles and the Notiticie. Hieroeles 


1 He sometimes uses such expres- 
sions as 6 TifxfipiaJitwv [e7rt<r/co7ros]. 

2 IT. Ecclas . v. 2. 

3 i may here give a few examples 
that have hitherto puzzled the com- 
mentators, Konioupolis for Dionyso- 
polis, Sitoupolis for Anastasiopolis, 
Thampsioupolis for Themisonion. Many 
of these varieties are not mere clerical 


errors : they are actual variations of 
spelling due to the indistinct pronun- 
ciation and provincial dialect of a half- 
educated people. How poorly educated 
even the bishops of the Byzantine 
period were may be judged Irom the 
fact that one of those present at the 
council of Chalcedon could not write 
liis own name. 
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begins his list of Pisidian towns thus, Antiochia, NTeapolis, 
Limenai, Sabinai, Atmenia. The first two, now called 
Yalo watch and Karaghatch, lie east of Gondane, a little 
north of lake Garalis (lake of Beisheher). Instead of Atmenia 
we find in Notitiae vii. viii. ix., the forms Atenia, Atenoa, 
and it is hardly doubtful that Hevtavo? in the inscription 
refers to the same place. But further, there is equally little 
doubt that Aaftrjvevs of the inscription and Sabinai of Hierocles 
are the same place, and that Sabinai ought to be corrected 
Dabinai. 1 It now becomes clear that his enumeration follows 
a well-defined geographical order. First he takes the country 
between Antioch and the two lakes, then the country bordering 
on Lycaonia, then the northern part of Pisidia, then the south- 
western round Baris (Isbarta), then the southern frontier. 

Finally, it is probable that the form T aXifjuevevs occurs in the 
inscription, though the reading is doubtful on the stone (see 
critical note 1. 84-5). This form would be derived from raXt- 
fievia, Ta Ai^kvia , i.e. A ifivaia, a name, perhaps, for the small 
islands in the lake. 2 T a At/ievia is the Atfievcu, or A vfievat, or 
Avfivala, or A ifivrj, of Hierocles and the Notitiae : A ifiepev? 
occurs as the adjective. This identification enables us to 
recognise three consecutive towns of Hierocles in the district 
embraced by the inscription. 

If my interpretation of T aAifievevs is admitted, it tends to 
confirm Prof. Hirschfelds view that the double lake along which 
these towns or villages were situated was called in ancient times 
A (fivai. It appears, therefore, that some of the contributors 
mentioned in our inscription come from the extreme southern 
corner of the lake : and it has already been shown that Marsia 
and Lykiokome were probably on the northern shore towards 
Apollonia. The subscription was therefore common to a large 
country, all the northern and eastern shores of the lake. Let us 
now turn to the mutilated superscription to see what object 
brought together such widely separated villages. 

9. Historical . — The only fact that can be gathered with 
certainty from the mutilated beginning of the inscription is that 


1 The town is not mentioned in any 
other place. 

2 Prof. Hirschfeld places Limenai at 
Egerdir, the promontory beside the 


islands. This position would not suit 
the inscription, as it is divided by 
mountains from the district where the 
other towns are found. 
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tlie money subscribed was devoted to buying certain articles 
employed in the worship of the great goddess Artemis : hut the 
subscription is on such a large scale that it must have been 
intended for a greater purpose. The word Slttv(\ov) makes it 
probable that the object was either to build, or to improve and 
beautify a temple of the goddess. Now the arrangement of the 
opening lines is remarkable. 1 The inscription was evidently in- 
tended at first to begin with line 4 ; we will conjecture that it 
defined the object of the subscription t&> Si7ru[X<i)], the date [eVl 
iep]eay$ 7, eVt fipaftevrcov 12, and the list of those who had sub- 
scribed more than 850 denarii. Afterwards some addition was 
made at the beginning in the blank space above the first line of the 
original inscription. There was not room to insert all that was 
needed in the space above and six words were added at the right 
hand of the old inscription : this addition records that some persons 
‘ made at their own expense a phiale and some other articles, 
and chalkomata and patellai and a libanotris/ This addition is 
engraved in smaller letters and less deeply than the rest : it is 
therefore much more difficult to decipher. The phiale and the 
libanotris often occur in inventories of temple property ; in the 
Corpus AiPavcorh ; is twice given where the sense certainly 
demands AiftavwTpk (1570 b and 2855). Patellae are not 
mentioned in any other Greek inscription known to me : the 
occurrence shows the mixture of Greek and Latin terms 
characteristic of the later Homan and Byzantine times. Festus 
explains patellae as dishes in which food was set before the gods, 
especially the Lares and Penates. Chalkoma occurs often in 
the sense of a bronze plate to engrave an inscription on : it is 
mentioned in inscriptions of Corcyra and Sicily. 

The subscription appears to have embraced the villages and 
small towns near the lake from the extreme southern extremity 2 
to the north-western corner. A glance at the map will show 
that this includes all the lake country except two well-defined 
districts marked out by the mountain-system, the plain of 
Apollonia and the district in which lie Baris, Seleuceia Sidera, 
Agrae, and Conana : these two districts centre round points 
away from the lake, while the district embraced by the inscrip- 

1 An attempt is made to indicate it TaAme[V]€i5s is rejected, the boundary 

in the text. is extended far south by other con- 

2 Even if the proposed interpretation siderations. 
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tion is the lake country proper. The people of this lake country 
subscribe towards a temple of Artemis, situated near the lake 
and about the middle of the district. Now in the social system 
which is known to have existed in Cappadocia, in Phrygia, also 
in Smyrna and Ephesus, in the non-Greek period, different 
districts had their centre in a hieron ; the priests of the hieron 
interpreted the will of the god, and the people around were the 
servants of the hieron , l epo&ovXoi . Greek civilisation was always 
hostile to this system, and the history of Asia Minor, wherever 
we know anything of it, shows always the same conflict between 
the polis system of the Greeks, and the hieron system of the 
natives. The Greeks developed a 7 roXireta, while the native 
system is technically described by the phrase lytceZro KcofiTjEov 
— the people, living in towns or villages, had not a definite 
political system, but depended on the hieron . The worship of 
Artemis, as Curtius has remarked , 1 was peculiarly associated with 
low-lying land and reed-covered marshes. The reeds shared 
vith men in the worship of the goddess, and moved to the sound 
of the music in her festivals, or, as Strabo says, the baskets 
danced, or in Laconia maidens crowned with reeds danced. 

This description enables us to form some conception of the 
worship of Artemis beside the Pisidian lake ; and the remark- 
able suitability to this particular case proves the truth of our 
application. Every detail, so far as the details are known in other 
cases from our scanty information, suits here admirably. Lim- 
natis was a favourite epithet of the goddess, used sometimes as 
her actual name : so we find a Laconian dedication dveOvfce 
Aifivdri . 2 We have, a few pages back, seen reason to accept 
Prof. Hirschfeld’s conjecture that the lake near which this hieron 
stood bore no more definite name than Limnai. 

It cannot be supposed that the hieron system survived in its 
purity through the Roman period : the hieron was now only a 
social centre with no political power. But it appears that the 
whole district still looked to it as the religious sanctuary. All 
over Asia Minor we observe that as a rule the sanctuary is 
outside the city : so at Ephesus, at Smyrna, and many other 
places. A political centre grows up, but it is always apart from 

1 Curtius in Arch. Ztg. 1853, p. 150; 2 See Frankel, Arch . Ztg. 1876, p. 

E Muller in Philol. vii. on Gyyes. ; 28, on Artemis Limnatis. 

K. 0. Muller, Dorier , i. p. 382. 
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and in opposition to the religious centre. In this case the Roman 
domination prevented the development of political power : the 
administration of the imperial province of Galatia, in which the 
district was embraced, gave apparently less freedom to the in- 
habitants and allowed less local government than the senatorial 
province of Asia : in the latter the towns had the right to put 
the names of their own magistrates on their coins. Hence it 
would appear that the Graeco -Roman civilisation was far better 
established in the valley of Metropolis than in this district, as 
is evident from the contemporary inscriptions of Metropolis 
published in this number of the Journal. Development came 
with the spread of education and knowledge of Greek ; the use 
of fine classical names began to be common at the end of the 
second century. The inscription bears witness to a prosperity 
and contentment remarkable to any one that knows the modern 
country. I doubt if any man in the district is now rich enough 
to subscribe twenty denarii to any purpose. 

It is difficult to gather what relations existed between the 
hieron and the different towns, and what were the duties and 
powers of the officers, apparently two in number, called /3 pa- 
ftevral. Rut the fact that coins of Amblada are known under 
Commodus and Caracalla proves that that town had its own 
magistracy and separate government. It is, however, quite 
possible that the hiercn of Artemis was at the town of Amblada, 
and that the surrounding villages were dependent on it as the 
centre of authority. 

Note on Amblada . — Although the point is of little importance, 
I am unwilling to leave it without stating distinctly the reasons 
which lead me to think that all the different towns named 
Amblada, Amplada, Ampelada, Amilanda, Amalanda, Amlada, 
are really only one town, situated beside the lake of Egerdir, 
possibly at Galandos. The occurrence of n before d in some 
cases, and its absence in others, show that the nasal sound was 
very slight ; probably the n only marks a nasalised vowel, which 
was generally disregarded when the word was written in Greek 
letters. This weakness of the n before d has long been known 
as characteristic of the Pamphylian and Cyprian dialects, so 
that it is not strange to find it also in Pisidia. 

If we set aside for the moment the evidence of our inscription, 
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it is evident that, after the identification of Anaboura , 1 &c., 
there are only two positions in which it is possible to place 
Amblada, the eastern shore of the Egerdir lake, say at Galandos, 
and the neighbourhood of Serki Serai. Now an examination 
shows that the evidence of Strabo and of Ptolemy is accurate 
and clear if they are referring to Galandos, but if they are 
referring to Serki Serai their language is exceedingly loose and 
inaccurate. 

Strabo describes lake Caralis in connection with Lycaonia and 
its opoTreSca : he evidently conceives that the lake lies between 
Lycaonia and Pisidia. It is not consistent with this to place a 
Pisidian town east of the lake at Serki Serai. Again he says 
Amblada is one of the towns t 0Z9 <&pv%\v optopot /cal rfj K apia. 
He considers the boundary between Phrygia and Pisidia to 
be a line running east and west a little south of Antioch and 
Apollonia. Galandos is then most clearly &pv%lv ouopos, but 
Serki Serai is not. In the first place it is a long way south of the 
frontier-line : in the second place the town of Anaboura, which 
Strabo mentions, is right between Serki Serai and the frontier. 

Ptolemy 2 places Neapolis due south of Antioch, Amblada 
south-west of Antioch and west of Neapolis . 3 This agrees 
exactly with Galandos, but is quite wrong if we think of Serki 
Serai. I am aware that Ptolemy is not always to be trusted 
implicitly, but I could quote several cases where he is absolutely 
accurate while modern geographers are quite wrong. 

Again there is plenty of evidence to show that the neighbour- 
hood of the lake of Egerdir is rich in grapes and in wine. I have 
already given one quotation to this effect : compare the following 
sentence translated from the Djihannuma of the Arab geographer 
Hadji Khalfa with the passage of Strabo about the medicinal wine 
of Amblada , 4 ‘ Bavlo est le nom d’une montagne aupres du lac 
d* Egerdir. Cette montagne abonde en raisins et en mures 
blanches, dont on fait une espece de vin cuit qui est fort estim^.’ 
I know no evidence that grapes abounded on the east side of 
lake Caralis ; the Isaurian mountains far to the south-east are 
the only other grape-growing district mentioned. 


1 See my paper, Mittheil. 1883, 4 Notes 
and Inscriptions from Asia Minor.’ 

2 I use the text of the Tauchnitz 

edition of Ptolemy. 


3 Neapolis is the same as Anaboura, 
see Mittheil l.c . 

4 See Vivien St. Martin, Asie Min * 
cure , ii. 699, 
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The case would be too clear to need discussion were it not for 
the evidence of Hierocles, which is undoubtedly of the highest 
value. But M. Waddington has proved that his list of towns 
in Hellespontus is inaccurate , 1 and I feel compelled by the 
evidence quoted to believe that in this case he has been misled 
by the arrangement of the bishoprics, in which for some reason 
or other Amblada was attached to the metropolitan see of 
Iconium. This arrangement perhaps arose during the time 
when no province of Lycaonia existed, and when Iconium was a 
part of Pisidia . 2 

It is easy to give examples of such geographical irregularities 
in the arrangement of the bishoprics : I need here mention only 
Parlais, which I think I have proved to be a town in the south 
of Lycaonia, but which is always placed under Antioch of 
Pisidia . 3 

W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Waddington on Lebas, Inscr. As . 
Min. No. 1011. 

2 The province of Lycaonia was formed 
later than the Concil. Sardicense, 347 
A.D., perhaps later than Cone. Alexandr. 


362 a.d., but was already in existence 
in 373 a.d. 

3 See 4 Uned. Inscr. of As. Min.’ No. 
48 in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883. 
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It may not be unsuitable to the purpose of this Journal to 
depart for once from the strictly scientific method, and describe 
shortly the problem of a ‘ Lost Phrygian City/ as it presents 
itself to the explorer both in its relation to ancient literature 
and in its actual modern features. I take the example of a city 
which played no part in ancient history, which is mentioned 
only twice or thrice incidentally in classical literature, where 
no known event took place and no person known to fame was 
bom, which, in short, is about as insignificant as a city could 
well be, and I hope to show that the discovery even of such a 
little city may have interest and value for classical scholars. 

The passage in which Livy describes the march of the consul 
Manlius on his piratical raid through Asia Minor is one of 
peculiar interest on many grounds, apart from its value for 
students of geography. There is no passage in the whole of 
Livy which is more obviously translated from a Greek original : 
it is therefore of great importance in the question of his relation 
to his authorities and of his trustworthiness in using them. 
Beyond the mere resolution of the true scholar to understand 
his author, there is the further incentive to study this particular 
passage that the author’s historical character is to some extent 
dependent on it. Now the third recorded stage beyond Saga- 
lassos in Manlius’s march is the Metropolitanus Campus. Where 
in wide Phrygia was the Metropolitanus Campus ? 

When Alcibiades found that the game was lost among the 
Greek cities, he took to a roving life in Asia Minor, and at last 
was slain at a village between Metropolis and Synnada. The 
closing scene in the life of a man who was for a time the central 
figure in Greek history, however much of a scoundrel he may 
(like several other distinguished old Greeks) have been, is not 
wholly devoid of interest to Greek scholars. 
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Strabo quotes a sentence from Artemidorus describing tbe 
road that was formed under the Diadochi between Ephesus and 
Mazaea of Cappadocia, afterwards called Caesareia; the first 
station mentioned east of Apameia on this road is Metropolis. 
I shall not here dwell on the fact that viewed as a whole the 
history of Asia Minor for many centuries depends on this great 
artery of communication ; I merely appeal to the desire, which 
every true scholar has, to understand thoroughly the author he 
reads. 

To numismatists Metropolis has the interest that it presents 
to him the problem of unclassified coins. There is a Metropolis 
in Ionia, and there are two cities Metropolis in Phrygia ; of the 
latter one was included in the province of Pisidia after 297 A.D., 
and may be distinguished as ‘ the southern Metropolis.’ The 
coins of Metropolis may be divided into classes : — 

(1) Coins with the legend MHTP0T70A6I TQNTQN6N I QNl A : 
Metropolis of Ionia. 

(2) Coins with the legend MHTPOrTOA€lTQN({>PY : one of 
the two cities Metropolis in Phrygia, and, as I shall prove here, 
the southern Metropolis. 1 The magistrate is the 7 rp&>ro? 
apxcov. 

(3) Coins with the legend MHTPOnOAEITDN, mentioning 
a (TTpaTTjyo? as eponymous magistrate ; these cannot have been 
coined by the southern Metropolis. They begin in the third 
century, 2 and the list of magistrates known to me includes eleven 
names. 

(4) Coins with the legend MHTPOrTOAe 1 THN, mentioning 
the games C6BACTAKAICAPHA (sic); one of this class 
mentions a strategos, so that these coins are struck by the same 
city that coined class (3). The choice is limited therefore to 
Metropolis of Ionia and the northern Metropolis. This class 
also belongs to the third century. 

(5) Coins with the legend MHTPOnOAeiTnisl, and 

(6) Coins with the legend MHTPOrTOAEQC. Some of the 
coins in these two classes are certainly Phrygian. M. Wadding- 

1 I proposed this assignation on in- 2 Mionnet quotes from Sestini a coin 
sufficient grounds in Mittheil. Inst. of Antoninus Pius with the legend, 
Ath. 1882, p. 145. EIII MHTPOnOAEITHN. 
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ton bought one in the country (see his Voyage Numismatique), 
and I have seen several there, but unfortunately before I began 
to make a note of such coins. Others certainly belong to 
Metropolis of Ionia. I have not the opportunity of studying 
the coins belonging to these classes. 

On October 25, 1881, our little party left Apameia, now 
called Dineir, the capital of Phrygia in the Graeco-Roman 
period. Our object was to trace the course of the important 
Roman road which led to Synnada, the modern town Tchifout 
Cassaba, 'Jews’ Market/ and, as far as we could learn, the only 
direct route between the two towns crossed a valley called the 
Tchyl Ova. We climbed the steep ascent behind — i.e. east of — 
Apameia, crossed obliquely the plain of Aulocrene, now called 
Dombai Ova, ' Buffalo Valley/ and entered a ravine among the 
hills on the opposite side. 1 Our course was nearly north-east. 
Among the hills we several times observed cuttings in the rock ; 
they marked the course of the Roman road, along which, as 
early as the time of Strabo, the huge monolithic columns of 
Phrygian marble were conveyed to the Aegean coast on their 
way to Rome. About sixteen or seventeen miles 2 from Apameia 
we reached the Tchyl Ova, a fertile valley about eleven miles 
long and four broad, completely surrounded by hills. The road 
goes straight along the valley which extends towards the north- 
east. In such a fertile valley on the great Roman high road 
some city must have stood, and it was at once resolved that 
we must find its remains. There are at least a dozen villages 
in the valley, and we began to search them one by one. The 
following day we found three inscriptions, a number of marbles, 
and traces of buildings at the village of Horrou on the north 
side of the valley, and above it on a hill there was said to be a 
hale , 'castle/ The hale showed evident traces of fortification, 
but little except fragments of glass and pottery to prove that a 
Roman city had occupied the site. 3 On the third day we came 
in the afternoon to Tatarly, near the other end of the valley ; 


1 I have since regretted that we did 

not spend a day among the villages 

on the northern side of this valley, 
along the road to Sandukli, the ancient 
Hieropolis. I should now look for 
some Phrygian city on this road ; but 
circumstances confined our whole jour- 
ney within very narrow limits of time. 


2 I use the word mile always in the 
Roman sense. 

3 No coins, except a few Byzantine 
and autonomous coins of Apameia, could 
be found in the valley. A Greek emis- 
sary had recently crossed the valley, 
and bought every coin. 
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here we soon discovered that there were several inscriptions on 
stones half-buried in the cemetery, and the natives said that at 
the kale on a little hill over the village there were 4 old stones * 
and 4 old houses/ At the same time we made another less 
pleasant discovery : I had in the morning sent on the baggage 
and servants to a village which was said to be at an hour’s 
distance, but in Tatarly the natives declared this village was 
four long hours’ ride away, and already it was within three hours 
of sunset. It is injudicious to be far from camp after sunset in 
a half-populated country where no roads exist, but it was hard 
to desert the inscriptions. Especially tempting was one very 
large marble basis, on the under side of which we could see an 
inscription in big letters. We got out all the able-bodied men 
of the village, armed with the clumsy native picks and small 
trees to serve as levers, and proposed the magnificent reward of 
tenpence if they succeeded in turning round the big stone. I 
may say that I have dug up many Turkish cemeteries in Asia 
Minor, and never met with the slightest disapproval except once 
at Tyana in Cappadocia, where some veiled ladies came up, hot 
and angry, luckily just too late to hinder the men from uncover- 
ing an inscription for my benefit : in fact, so far as my experience 
goes, Turks are never so jovial and ready to lend a helping hand 
as when digging up the graves of their ancestors. After ah 
hour’s toil the stone was still unmoved, and the workmen began 
to relax their efforts. We raised our reward, and encouraged 
them by promising one shilling and fourpence ; the judicious 
munificence produced good effect, and the stone was moved 
sufficiently for me to copy the inscription. The others were 
easily copied : we hurried off without visiting the kale ) and 
luckily reached the camp without any misadventure except a long 
ride in the dark. 

None of the inscriptions found in the valley contained the 
name of the town, and for the time it seemed that we had failed 
to discover our city. But in May 1882 I had the opportunity, 
during a journey in company with Sir Charles Wilson, of ac- 
quiring a wider knowledge of the country. It then became 
clear that the Metropolis where Manlius halted, and which lay 
on the road from Ephesus to Caesareia Mazaca, must have been 
in the *Tchyl Ova, and that the valley is the Metropolitanus 
Campus. Passing through Paris in December 1882, it occurred 
to me that M. Waddington’s wide knowledge of Phrygian 
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antiquities might enable him to identify some of the names 
mentioned on my inscriptions, and at the first glance he recog- 
nised that the person honoured in one of them was a magistrate 
mentioned on unedited coins bearing the legend MHTPOTTO- 
A6ITQNcJ)PY. 

Professor Hirschfeld has placed this southern Metropolis in 
the valley of Apollonia, and when writing on the topography of 
this district in the MittJieilungen des deutschen Institute zu Athen 
for 1882, I could only follow his authority. Several of the 
arguments in my paper, therefore, cease to have any value ; but 
the proposal made in it to assign the coins of class (2) to the 
southern Metropolis has since proved correct. As in the present 
paper I shall have occasion to differ from Professor Hirschfeld 
on several other points, I must here say that in the great 
majority of cases the sites which he assigns to Pisidian and 
Phrygian cities seem to me certainly correct, and that my diver- 
gency from his views is on points which he had not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing so thoroughly. His journey made Pisidia, 
previously a terra incognita , one of the best known parts of Asia 
Minor. 


The place of honour is given, as is but fair, to the inscription 
on the large marble basis. 


No. 1. 


HBOYAHKAI 

OAHMOC 


5 


6T6IMHCEAYP 
AA62:AN APON 
KAPIKOYMENNE 
OY€NAO£WC 


NEIKHCANTA 


10 


©IKWNTTANKPATI 

ONATWNAOEME 

WCMENNEAN-C 

TTPWTHCA0O6 

CI-CT-T AYK YT A 

T-HTATPI Al YfTO 

TOYnAnnoY 


15 


AYTOY 
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*H fiovXrj real 6 Srjpos ireipyjae Avp. WAe^avSpov Kapi/cov 
Mez fviov ivSogax; vecKgaavra \Y1 v\6lkwv iravicpanov dywva 
@€fi€G)$ M evveavr}*; TrpcoTTp ? So0e[7]cr??9 rf} yXvKVTarr) 7raTpiSt 
vi ro tov iramrov avrov. 

In a Themis or aycov Oepaiuco^ ; the prizes given to the victors 
in the sports were not mere garlands, but objects of value, sums 
of money, or even an honorary statue. 1 Such games were 
common in Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and we may from this 
inscription add southern Phrygia. The genitive of Oepus in this 
sense is usually Oepuhos, but in this and another inscription of 
Metropolis it is depecos. It was a feature of the Graecising 
civilisation of these countries that some wealthy citizen paid 
the expenses of the festival and was rewarded by having his 
name given to it ; the custom recalls the choragic and similar 
liturgies in Athens, but it is quite contrary to the democratic 
pride of Athens that the name of any citizen should be given 
to the festival. If the donor was still living, it was usual that 
he should be agonothetes ; if the games were celebrated with 
money bequeathed for the purpose, a relative of the donor often 
filled the office. So we find 

(1) At Oinoanda a Oepcs aycovcov Evapearelcov, in which the 
giver of the games, Julius Lucius Meidias Euarestos is dycovo- 
0€Trj<; (C. I. G. 4380 m.). 

(2) At Balboura a ©e/w, the gift of Meleagros Castor, whose 
grandson Thoantios is aycovoderr ] ? Sea fiiov, and holds the games 
at least eleven times (C. I. G. 4380). 

(3) At Sagalassos an ’ Ay wv YLaWiTrinaveios, celebrated with 
money bequeathed by M. Ulpius Kallippianos, in which Q. Au- 
relius Diomedianus Alexander is dycovoOerrj^ (C. I. G . 4369). 

(4) At Side a ©e/w TlapfyvXicucr) Tovrjcnaveios, in which 
Aurelius Paioueinos Touesianos the donor is dycovoOerrjs Sta 
filov (0. I. G. 4352). 

(5) At Telmessos a ©e/u? TeTaprrj dycovoov II po/cXrjLavdov, in 
which M. Domitius Philippus is dycovoOerrjs Sea filov ( G . I. G. 
4198). 

1 See Longperier in Rev. Numism. As. Min. No. 1209 ; Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1869-70; Waddington on Lebas, Inscr. iii. p. 340. 
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(6) Unknown city. The first Themis Theodoreios in which 
the donor Aur. Theodoros is dycovoOerr}? Bid $Lov {Bull. Corr. 
Hell. iii. p. 340). 1 

In the First Menneanic Themis the pancration was won by 
Aurelius Alexander, grandson of the donor, whose name, there- 
fore, must have been Menneas, and who, in the regular course, 
was doubtless agonothetes. The senate and the people of 
Metropolis placed an inscription in honour of the victory on the 
very large marble basis which gave us so much trouble to move, 
and on which there perhaps stood originally a statue of the 
victor in the character of an athlete. It must have been some 
unusual circumstance that prompted the state to do so, inas- 
much. as the cost of the Menneanic Themis was defrayed by 
Menneas. Moreover the expression 7 rpcioT7}<; might be taken as 
a proof that the inscription was not composed till later Menne- 
anic Themides had been celebrated. The general language 
of the inscription is peculiar, and suggests that at some later 
time the state commemorated the victory of Alexander in the 
pancration, * when the First Menneanic Themis was given by 
his grandfather to his sweetest fatherland/ This supposition 
becomes a certainty when the following two inscriptions are 
compared : — 

No. 2. 

At Horrou, six or seven miles away across the valley, 
engraved on a marble basis. 

ETEIMHCE 

AYPMENNEAC 

OEMEWCATW 

NO^CTHCAYP 

6 AAEZANAPON 

TIClOYnPOTPE 
tAMEN-CT-CTTO 
WEENAO 
WCATWNICA 
10 ENONTTYOI 

WNrTANKPATI 

ON 

1 See also Lebas, Nos. 1209, 1210, 1223, 1257, Sec. 
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9 Et€i firjae A vp. NLevvea?, [0]e/ie&)S \a\’y(avo6\i\T7}<; ) A vp. 

’A Xe^avSpov Tt[e]/ou, nrpoTpey^apievTj ? rrj 9 7ro\eG)9, ivho^w 
[a]y(ovi(7d[ii]€v 0 v Hv8l[k\6[>v 'rravtcpanov . 

This is the honorary inscription, probably forming part of 
the prize (Oifia), put up by the agonothetes under the direction 
of the state, 1 in honour of the victor in the pancration. Aurelius 
Menneas, the agonothetes, places the inscription and therefore 
pays its cost. He is no doubt the same Menneas who, as we 
have seen, was donor and agonothetes of the Menneanic 
Themides. This Themis, in which Aurelius Alexander Tieiou 
won the pancration, must certainly be the first, otherwise the 
expression Sevrepa? or rplrr}^ would be added, as in the fol- 
lowing inscription and in many other cases. But we have just, 
seen that the victor at the first Themis was grandson of the 
donor, and we can now restore the pedigree of the family as 
follows : — 

Aurelius Menneas 

. 1 

[Aurelius] Karikos Menneas 

Aurelius Alexandras Tieiou. 

The peculiar indeclinable name Tieiou is quite in accordance 
with Phrygian analogy : we find Mrjv Tuzfiov , M fjv <t>apvdtcov, 
M rjv K dpov. It is one of the last lingering traces of the pre- 
Greek languages of Asia Minor. 

When I showed this inscription to M. Waddington, he 
recognised that Alexandras Tieiou was mentioned on two 
inedited coins of Metropolis of Phrygia in his collection. By 
his permission I here describe them : — 

(1) Obv . — Radiated head of Decius, right : 

AYT.K.r.M.K.TPAAeKINCe (sic.) 

Rev . — Within a tetrastyle temple of Corinthian order, Cybele 
seated two-thirds turned to the left, holding a patera in the 
right hand, and having the left resting on a tympanum. On 
the ground on each side of her a lion. The pediment of the 
temple is quaintly ornamented with tracery and with four 

1 Compare rod cv\ \6yov ir porpeif/a- Lydia, M ova, ^fxvpv. 3x<>A. No. <r\a. 
phov in an inscription from Teira of 
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objects like disks or phialai mesomphaloi, a large one in the 
centre and a smaller one in each corner. 

T7AP. AAE2TI6IOYAPXTTP 
MHTPOnOAei 
TGN<t>PY 

Size, 10 of Mionnet. 

(2) Obv . — Bust of the empress to right. 

6P6NNI AN6TPOYCKI AAAN. 

Rev . — Fortune standing, with cornucopia and rudder. 

nAP.AA6i.TieioY.npn.AP 

MHTPOnOA6ITnN<t> 

Size, 8 of Mionnet. 

To these I add two other inedited coins from the collection of 
Mr. Lawson, mentioning the same magistrate, 1 which he has 
permitted me to publish. 

(3) Obv . — Bust of Deeius. 

Rev . — Simulacrum resembling that of the Ephesian Artemis. 

nA.AA6.TI 6 1 OYBPAP 
MHTPOnOA6ITnNc!>PY 

Size, 6 of Mionnet. A and P in monogram. 

(4) Obv . — Bust of Decius. 

Rev . — The god Men standing slightly turned to the right hand, 
wearing the high Phrygian cap and a short tunic, with the 
crescent on his shoulders, holding a spear in the right and a patera 
in the left hand. 


[n]A.AAe.neioYnp.AP. 

MHTPOTTOAeiTilN<l>PY 

Size, 6 of Mionnet. 

1 One of them I described in Mittheil. a misprint which would have been cor- 
Inst. Ath. 1882, p, 144, but with the rected if I had seen the proof sheets), 
inscription incomplete, and (through incorrect. 
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Alexander Tieiou was First Archon in the reign of Trajanus 
Deeius, 249-51 A.D. We may therefore place the first Themis 
some time between 220 and 230. The family was evidently the 
richest in the valley of Metropolis, and is mentioned below in 
inscription (5). When Alexander was head of the family, the 
state perhaps recalled his victory as a young man in the 
pancration, and commemorated it by a statue and inscription. 

The second Menneanic Themis, which is presupposed in our 
argument, is mentioned in the next inscription. 

No. 3. 

On a small basis, buried upside down, in the cemetery at 
Tatarly : I could not uncover the first lines of the in- 
scription. 

CEAEYKONBIA 
NOPO TTOYAEN 
TOCTONKAIZW 
TIKONNEIKHCAN 
5 TAENAO WE 

AN APWNTTAN 
KPATION0EM 
MENNEANHN 
AE TEPAN 

[o Selva drycovo0€T7)$] irei'firjae 'EeXevKOV B iavopo[$] Uov- 
Sevros t ov /cal Zwtucov veucrjaavra e^So [^]&)9 dvSpcbv irav/cparLov 
0e/x[tv] Mevveavrjv Se\y\repav . 

No. 4, 

OAHMOC 

ETEIMHCEAYP 

APTEMWNAB 

6 Srjpo? irelprjae A vp. A prepcova ft k.t.X . 

This inscription also must belong to the third century, as 
both father and name are called Aur. Artemon. The custom 
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of making Aurelius an almost universal praenomen belongs to 
the third century, and probably began when Caracalla, whose 
name was Aurelius, extended the rights of citizenship over the 
whole empire. 


No. 5. 

In a house at Tatarly on a slab of marble, quite complete, 
but the letters so worn as to be hardly legible. 

AYPAAEIA 

OYAIT 

AYP A E-IAN 
POCMENNE 
OYTONEAY 
TOYErrO 
NON 

This inscription evidently belongs to the same rich family 
that we have learned about. Aurelius Alexander, son of 
Menneas, places it in honour of his grandson Aurelius Alex- 
ander. The word S 19 seems to occur in line 3, indicating that 
the father and grandfather of the person bore a name whose 
genitive ends in OY. But we have the name of the grand- 
father, and therefore assuming the reading S/ 9 , we can restore 
the inscription as follows. A vp. A\i^a[v8poy 'A\ e%dv8p]ov 
81$ A vp. fA]Xe^av[S]po9 M evveov top eavrov eyyovov. It is 
highly probable that Aur. Alexander, son of Menneas, is 
identical with Aur. Alexander, son of Karikos Menneas in 
No. 1. Then the whole pedigree of the family during the 
third century is 

Aur. Menneas 

1 

[Aur.] Karikos Menneas 

I 

Aur. Alexandros Tieiou, magistrate 250. 

Aur. Alexandros 

Aur. Alexandros. 
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No. 6. 


The text of the inscription has been already published by 
Prof. Hirschfeld in his paper on Kelainai-Apameia. My copy is 
more complete than his, and gives the following reading with 
perfect certainty : — 

<5 Srjfio? ireippcrev Airfylav Ovyarepa ’A Xej-dvSpov Att[o]\o[i/] 
Aovklo-kov iepaaapbivrjv 6Tn$>av&<$ 6ea<z [’Apre]/-uSo9 T[<z]up[o]- 
ttoXov. 


The Artemis Tauropolos of Metropolis is represented on a 
coin, described above, after the fashion of the Ephesian Artemis. 
The name Metropolis points to the worship of the Mother 
goddess as the chief cultus of the city. 1 It is not necessary to 
think that Artemis was a distinct goddess from the MetSr, with 
a separate temple. There was a tendency to give Greek names 
to the gods of Phrygia, 2 and their native names are not often 
preserved. As the same deity presented analogies with several 
Greek deities, it was easy to give several different Greek names 
to one god. So at Iconium 3 we find a goddess called Achaia 
and identified with Demeter, but immediately afterwards styled 
Se/cdpa^, which indicates a goddess of the type of the 
Ephesian Artemis. The same double identification took place 
at Metropolis. 

Pausanias gives a remarkable example of the way in which 
Greek legend supplanted native Phrygian legend under the 
influence of Graeco-Roman civilisation. A coffin with human 
bones of immense size had been found at Temenothyrai on the 
river Hyllos, and the people in general called them the bones 
of Geryones ; but Pausanias argued that this was impossible, 
and found that those who were skilled in the antiquities of the 
district (ol rcov AvS&v i^pyprai) 4 assigned the bones to Hyllos, 


1 It is very extraordinary that For- 
biger, Alte Geogr. on Metropolis of 
Phrygia, should pronounce this deriva- 
tion liicherlich. 

2 The same tendency has operated 
in Greece itself in many cases, see 
Foucart on Lebas, Inscrip, Pelop. No. 

326a, p. 165. 


3 G. I. G. No. 4,000. 

4 The word O-'nyV'riis, besides its 
technical sense in religious law, often 
denotes in Pausanias the persons who 
showed him over the sights of the dis- 
trict and expounded to him its anti- 
quarian lore, hardly distinguishable 
from his vepirtyTjr'fjs, or ‘guide.’ 
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the son of Ge. Here we see that as early as 150 A.D. ordinary 
people had quite forgot their country legends and learned Greek 
mythology ; and I have elsewhere proved that the people of 
Magnesia ad Sipylum had by this time substituted the Greek 
literary form of the Niobe and Tantalus legends for the native 
tales. 1 


No. 7. 

At Horrou, on a marble basis broken down the middle. 
The left half of the stone remained. Letters very much 
worn. 

TONTHCK AlO 
AECrTOTH 
TOI AKAICAPA 
ONCEVHPONITEPT 
5 AYrOYCTON 

EYCEBH 
NIKON 

YOYTONCOTHPA 

ThEOIKO 

10 ONANAAQMA 

Ac^rAYPZcr^C 

The letters in line 11 are very doubtful. 

Tov 7779 teal 0 [a\acrarj<;] ^ecriroryly aurotcpd]To[p]a Kaicrapa 
[A. 2e7 TTip,i\ov 2et trjpov Hepr[lvaKa\ Avyovcrrov \jikyuJT0V ?] 
Evaeftr] \_Ahia( 3 Tj^vucov j^II apO ttcov ? ?J ov Tov awTi^pa ^7rd<JTj^ 
rrj<; oiKo[vfiev 7 ] 9 etc t~\cov dpa\copbd[TCov . . t .]<» F. A vp. 

7 t(oo[Lfxov\. 

The formulas in this inscription show great ignorance of 
the proper official titles of the emperor. It is almost doubtful 
if it should not be restored as referring to M. Aurelius, i.e. 
Caracalla, who is sometimes styled Severus. The Roman V is 
borrowed to denote the non-Greek sound in this word. 

I copied four other fragmentary inscriptions at Horrou, 

1 Joum. Hell. Stud. 1882, ‘Sipylosand Cybele.’ 

H. S. — YOL. IY. F 
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Tatarly, and Oktchilar, 1 but they are so imperfect that it is 
unnecessary to publish them. Two were in Latin, one certainly 
sepulchral : Latin inscriptions are rarely found away from the 
Roman roads in Asia Minor. 

These inscriptions do not give us much information about 
Metropolis : but they prove clearly that the city took a sudden 
start in prosperity during the third century, when the Roman 
Empire was growing so weak and rotten at its centre. This 
was confirmed by its coinage, which suddenly appears in con- 
siderable abundance during the reigns of Philip, Decius, and 
Gallienus. I will add another unedited coin from the collection 
of Mr. Whittall. 2 

Obv . — Bust of the empress Otacilia to right. 

MAPKI ANHTAKI AIC6B 

Rco . — Fortune standing with rudder and cornucopia. 

MHTPonoAeirnNOPyr 

We recognise the same style of religion and of civilisation and 
of nomenclature that is characteristic of southern Phrygia and 
Pisidia at this period. Otrous, a town near Sandukli, strikes a 
number of coins at the beginning of the third century, generally 
bearing the name of Alexandros the Asiarch. So we find all 
over this district of Asia Minor, that one uniform Graeco-Roman 
type establishes itself firmly about 200 A.D. I believe that 
this civilisation and prosperity indicate the triumph of western 
manners and language in the district. Greek civilisation did 
not definitely supersede the native customs on the plateau till 
this period; the fortresses and cities on the great roads, by 
which the Greek kings maintained and consolidated their rule, 
were Greek, but the mass of the country was Phrygian or 
Pisidian in character. The mountainous districts of thesaurus 
were hardly thoroughly subdued by foreign manners even in 
the Byzantine period. The coinage of the small cities of upper 
Phrygia belongs to this late time, whereas the coinage of the 

1 A village two miles from Tatarly; under Decius, iu Mitthdl. Inst. Ath. 
perhaps Aktchilar, ‘the cooks.* as cited above. 

8 I have published another struck 
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small cities of western Phrygia and Lydia begins in general a 
century or more earlier. 

In May 1882 we traversed the district between Sagalassos, 
Apameia, and Apol Ionia, and directed our attention especially 
to the march of Manlius. Finally we came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing more to be said on the subject than 
any muleteer along the road could have told us. Manlius 
travelled with native guides {ducibus itinerum acceptis) along 
the direct and well defined road from Sagalassos to Synnada, 
the only road that is used by traders between the two places, 
past the village of Paradis, through the Dombai Ova and the 
Tchyl Ova. The subsequent discovery from inscriptions that 
Metropolis was in the Tchyl Ova makes this view quite certain. 
It is therefore not necessary to argue that Prof. Hirschfeld is 
wrong in thinking that Manlius traversed the valley of 
Apollonia. 1 On the other hand he is probably right in sup- 
posing that Aporidos Come is the village of Paradis, close to 
which the road does actually pass. 

The words of Livy, describing the march from the plain of 
Sagalassos to Synnada, are as follows : Progressus inde ad 
Ehotrinos fontes, ad vicum , quern Aporidos comen vocant , posuit 
castra. Eo Seleucus ab Apamea poster o die venit. Aegros inde 
et inutilia impedimenta cum Apameam dimisisset , ducibus 
itinerum ab Seleuco acceptis, profectus eo die in Metropolitanum 
campum , postero die (Dinias, Dynias, Dymas ?) Phrygiae processit. 
Inde Synnada venit . 

The valley of Sagalassos, Mamak Ovassi, is a beautiful and 
fertile little plain among the mountains : the modern village of 
Aghlasan, i.e. [Z]arya\aaa6v, lies at the northern end of the 
valley. High above it on the slope of the Aghlasan Dagh lie 
the ruins of the ancient city ; a long climb of thirty stadia 2 is 
needed to take the traveller from the modern village to the 
ancient city. The difference of level is from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet. 3 The northward march encountered one serious obstacle — 
the lofty and precipitous mountain range extending east and 


1 Gratulationschrift der Konigsb. 

Univ. fur. d. Arch. Inst, in Rome, 

1879, and Reisebericht in Mo r natsb. 
Berlin , 1879. Previously Prof. Hirsch- 
feld took the correct view that Metro- 
polis was in the Tchyl Ova. 


2 Kardfiaais rpidtcovTa crraSiu v, Strab. 
p. 569. He says that it is a day’s 
journey from Apameia : the distance is 
now reckoned fourteen hours by the 
most direct path. 

3 300 to 380 metres, Hirschfeld. 

F 2 
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west, on whose southern slope Sagalassos was built. Two paths 
across the mountains were open to Manlius. One leads close 
beside the walls of Sagalassos, and crosses the mountains by a 
very steep and difficult pass, 2,000 feet above the plain, to 
Isbarta, the ancient Baris. The other leads westward by a longer 
route towards Buldur, and then goes along the salt lake Ascania. 
The two roads join near the village of Paradis, and henceforth 
the way to Synnada is direct and unmistakable. There is one 
very marked natural feature on its course through the Dombai 
Ova, viz. the fine springs of Bounarbashi, which rise from the 
foot of the rocks on the east side of the valley and flow down 
into the marshy lake, once called Aulocrene, in the hollow. Any 
native in describing the road would be sure to mention the springs. 

Manlius took the road to Buldur, as Prof. Hirschfeld rightly 
says : so Alexander the Great did before him. Perhaps on the 
third day he might reach the springs of Bounarbashi : he could 
hardly do so sooner owing to the difficulty of marching across 
the mountains. Alexander took five days to reach Apameia, 
which is only a few miles further. Livy must mean Bounar- 
bashi, when he speaks of Rhotrinos Fontes. There are no other 
fountains along the road ; we inquired very carefully from many 
people in the neighbourhood. These springs are a landmark by 
the way, and any muleteer of the country would at once under- 
stand what place was meant if he were told about a fountain 
on the road from Cassaba to Aghlasan. I have therefore no 
doubt that Rhotrini Fontes were here in the Dombai Ova, just 
behind Apameia, at a distance of seven or eight miles. Here it 
was natural that Seleucus should come from Apameia to meet 
Manlius and take charge of the sick. 

There is one difficulty in the text : Livy implies that Rhotrini 
Fontes and Aporidos Come were close together, but Paradis is 
at least twelve miles from the fountain in the Dombai Ova. It 
appears to me that, if we admit the identification of Paradis 
with Aporidos Come, 1 as I think we must, either there is a fault 
in Livy’s account, i.e. a slight misrepresentation of the Greek 
original, 2 or the name Paradis has been transferred from its 

1 It must however be remembered been that Manlius passed near Apori- 

that Acoridos or Acaridos may be the dos Come, and encamped beside Rho- 
true reading. trinos Fontes. 

2 The original statement might have 
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ancient site to another at some distance, a phenomenon not 
unexampled in Asia Minor. The former supposition seems to 
me more probable, as Paradis is certainly an old site. 

The name Bhotrinos, unknown elsewhere, is perhaps a cor- 
ruption. On a coin of Apameia the name Callirhoe is given to 
this fountain : Mionnet describes the coin thus : 4 Minerve 
casquee et vetue d’une tunique, assise sur le mont Ida, 1 a gauche, 
et tournee vers la droite, jouant de la double flute ; derriere, un 
bouclier et la fontaine Callirhoee vomissant des eaux sur un 
cygne nageant ; devant Marsyas sur le sommet d’une montagne, 
avec le pallium, les mains levees et se retournant.’ 
rTA.BAKXlOY.K AAAI POH. ATTAMSHN (Suppl. YII. p. 514). 

On this coin we have the whole myth of Athene and Marsyas 
with the locality, the fountain and lake, clearly represented. 
The fountain is named Callirhoe. 

It is obvious that Bhotrinos cannot be a corruption of Cal- 
lirhoe, which is probably a mere fashionable name given to the 
fountain under the influence of Graecising civilisation. It has, 
however, been suggested that the true reading is Obrimae , and 
this reading has been almost universally adopted. It would 
give a clear and easy solution to the difficulty about the course 
of the Obrimas. The Obrimas is mentioned by Pliny (v. 106) 
as one of the rivers of Apameia falling into the Maeander. 
Now the natives have always believed that the water of Lake 
Aulocrene passes under the mountain and emerges in Apameia 
as the Maeander and Marsyas. Hence Maximus Tyrius says : 
Q>pvye<; ol 7 repl KeXatvav vepeopbevoi Tipioycn 7roTa,uov<; Svo , Map- 
avav teal M aiavhpov. elSov tou? 7 rorapiovs' dcfylrjaiv avrov 5 
Trrjyr) pita, fj 7 rpoeXdovaa eVl to opov defyavi^erat /card vcorov t% 
7ro\€(0<z teavOis twSrSot etc rod aerreo? BceXovcra ro£? iroiapbois teal 
to iiSa yp teal ra ovopbara? We might then understand that the 
Obrimas is the water of Bounarbashi, and Professor Hirschfeld 
has made a similar suggestion, though not connecting the 
name with Bounarbashi. But I incline to another view. 
A reference to the plan of Apameia in Professor Hirschfeld' s 
paper 3 shows that the Marsyas and the Maeander rise near each 
other, while the Orgas rises several miles away and flows down 
through the plain to the city. Before reaching the city it is 

1 Cp. Strab. xiii. p. 616. 3 Apameia-Celaenae inBerl. Abhand. 

2 Dissert, viii. 8. 1876. 
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joined by a stream which rises in two large springs, and 
flows for a hundred yards or more with a considerable body of 
water to join the Orgas. This stream, Indjerly Su, is not well 
represented in Professor HirschfekTs map : it may be the 
Obrimas . 1 The four names of the rivers of Apameia are thus 
apportioned to the only four distinct streams ; and the Obrimas 
is so small a stream that it is omitted by every writer except 
Pliny. I must add that, in all points except this one, Professor 
Hirschfeld seems to me quite correct in his discussion of the 
topography of Apameia. 

Whether the reading Bhotrinos is correct or not, I believe 
that until further evidence is brought forward it must be retained 
in the text, and the reading Obrimae must be given up. One 
feels loath to quit this beautiful fountain, as loath as the traveller 
does to quit the shade of its trees and the murmur of the 
springs, and go on across the shelterless plain on a hot day in 
July. Hardly in Greece itself is there a place more sacred 
with legend. Here Athene threw aside her flute, and Marsyas 
picked it up ; here Marsyas contended with Apollo, and on the 
plane beside the fountain he was hung up to be flayed. In the 
plain below, Lityerses was slain in the harvest-field by the sickles 
of the reapers . 2 The physical features of the plain are so 
striking that we need not wonder to find so many legends 
attached to it. 

From Bounarbaslii a long day's march of sixteen miles 
brought the Roman army into the Tchyl Ova, Metropolitans 
Campus. Two days more, or perhaps three, were needed before 
they reached Synnada ; unfortunately I travelled a great part 
of the road in the darkness of night, and am for the present 
unable to form any opinion as to the stage called JDinias or 
Dynias in the text of Livy. For the same reason I have nothing 
to say about the tomb of Alcibiades, erected by Hadrian, which 
Athenaeus saw on the road between Metropolis and Synnada. 
In the paper on the topography of this district already referred 
to, I brought forward some arguments to show that the northern 


1 It has such a short course that 
Strabo, giving a very accurate and dis- 
tinct account of Apameia, mentions 

Marsyas, Maeander, and Orgas, but 
omits Obrimas. 


2 Michaelis, Annali, 1858 ; Ruhl, 
Zft. /. Oesterr. Gymnas. 1882. This 
last paper is not accessible to me. 
Pliny (xvi. 89) mentions the plane-tree 
on which Marsyas was fastened. 
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Metropolis was on the road between Synnada and Prymnessos 
at the modern village of Surmeneh. Several of these arguments 
were founded on the mistaken idea that the southern Metropolis 
was in the plain of Apollonia. I still think it highly probable 
that the northern Metropolis was at Surmeneh, but I should now 
look for Melissa, where Alcibiades was buried, on the south and 
not on the north of Synnada. 1 


Note on Aulocrene . — The myth of Marsyas and Apollo implies 
as its scene a place where reeds abounded. The basis of the 
legend is undoubtedly the contrast between the music of the 
lyre employed in the worship of the Ionian Apollo Citharoedos 
and of the flute used in the religion of southern Phrygia. . The 
Ionian Greeks were in direct communication with southern 
Phrygia by the Lycus valley route, 2 and Celainai was therefore 
a natural place in which to localise the mythical contest. The 
myth must be placed where the reeds from which the earliest 
simpliest kind of flute was made abounded. 3 The actual course 
of the little river Marsyas does not and could not in ancient time 
have afforded such a scene, but the lake from which it was 
believed to rise is not much more than a reedy marsh. Hfere 
therefore the scene was laid. 

The name Aulocrene was certainly understood by the Greeks 
to mean ‘the flute-spring/ but this is not the kind of name that 
we should expect to find in the heart of Phrygia. It seems 
however to be, not a name coined by writers and learned persons, 
but a genuine popular name, for Pliny mentions that the whole 
valley was named Aulocrene. The Byzantine lists, a storehouse 
of information not yet properly used, come to our aid in this 
difficulty. We find at Cone. Chalced. 451 A.D., Cone. Rom. 503, 
in Hierocles, and in Not. JEjoisc. i., vii., viii., ix., a bishopric, 
Aurocra, Aulocra, or Abrocla. The commonest form of the 
local adjective in Asia Minor ends in fern, -rjvrj : in this 

case we have A vXofcprjvos, A vXofcprjvtf, from which it was easy 
for Greek literature to make AvXo/eprjvrj by a mere change of 
accent. 


1 I need not here repeat the remarks 
about the assignation of classes (3 ) and 

(4) of the coins of Metropolis to the 

northern Metropolis, as given in the 
above-mentioned article, and in the 


additional remarks in the same Journal 
1883. 

* Compare Hipponax, Fragm. 46 [30]. 

* See Flach, Gesch. d. griech. Lyrik % 
p. 77/. 
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Aulocra was a mere village, which is not likely to have left 
any remains : Hierocles calls it demos Auracleia. The boundary 
between the Byzantine provinces, Phrygia Salutaris and Pisidia, 
must have crossed the valley, and Aulocra is always attached to 
the former province. This is remarkable, as Aulocra must 
under the Roman empire, when the power of the Asian cities 
was not discouraged, have been one of the many villages subject 
to Apameia : 7ro\Xa9 evSaLfjbova? fccbfjbas virrjfcoovs e^ere, Dio 
Chrys. Or. xxxv. 

Probably the same Graecising tendency has affected the name 
of the fountain on coins of Ceretapa, Aulindenos. This name 
also is an adjective derived from Aulinda, which is probably 
altered from the native form Alinda to give a connection with 
at)\o 9 , flute. Alinda is a Carian name, probably derived from 
ala , the Carian word meaning ‘ horse/ an exceedingly common 
element in local names of Asia Minor. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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Art. III . — On the Early Historical Relations between Phrygia 
and Cappadocia . By W. M. Ramsay, Esq. 

I. — The Royal Road. 

The following account of the early relations between the 
countries east and west of the Ilalys is the result of a 
journey made from Smyrna by the Hermus valley, Doglianlu, 
Angora, Boghaz Keui, and Euyulc to Sivas (May 13 to 
June 29, 1881), on which Col. Sir Charles Wilson kindly 
invited me to accompany him. 1 The Roman roads of the 
district were a frequent topic of conversation ; and the 
knowledge of the routes, on which this article rests, has been 
gained from his skill. I afterwards found that the infor- 
mation I had thus acquired from him of the Roman road- 
system had an important bearing on the early history of 
these countries. 

There is a great obstacle to communication between the 
Aegean coast and the immense plateau, 3500 feet high, 
which forms the greater part of Asia Minor. From the 
central plateau ranges of mountains, separated by deep 
valleys, run out to the west ; rivers spring from the edge of 
the plateau, and flow to the Aegean through gorges which 
gradually open out to level fertile valleys ; but mountains, 
rarely practicable except on foot, often not even on foot, 
separate, the valleys from the plateau. One easy path, and 
one alone, has been marked out by nature. It leads up the 
Maeander to the junction of the Lycus, and then along the 

1 The paper was intended for publication in the last Number of this Journal, 
and was completed in all essential features last September; it was delayed in 
order to see whether a secoud journey in Phrygia might modify or add to the 
views here expressed. The delay has enabled mo to speak of the Macniuler route 
from personal knowledge, to add iuserr. 4, 6, 6, 11, and 12, and to insert many 
corroborative details. 
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Lycus, through Colossae, past the salt lake and the old town 
of Anava 1 to Celacnae and the fountains of the Maeander. 
Along the whole road there is no perceptible slope, till near 
Celaenae it descends into the valley, through which the 
Maeander flows north and west. Apamcia-Cclucmte lies 
just below the great central plateau, which is divided by 
a perfect mountain-wall from the deep-lying valley of the 
Maeander. Under this mountain-wall comes the water from 
the lake Aulocrene on the plateau above, and gushes forth in 
many fountains, which, uniting in front of the city, make 
the Maeander at once a considerable stream. The road 
ascends the mountain-side obliquely, and has then the plateau 
stretching open in front of it for a thousand miles away. 
This road was used by trade from an early time. Arterai- 
dorus describes it as it existed under the Persian empire, and 
gives all measurements from Ephesus to Susa. 2 

We learn from Hipponax that Phrygian traders came to 
Miletus (fr. 86) ; they doubtless came down the Lycus route 
to Miletus, which was the natural sea-outlet till its harbour 
was filled up by the Maeander. Herodotus had gone up as 
far as Celaenae, but no further (Matzat, Hermes vi. p. 406). 
Xerxes descended by the same route when marching to 
attack Greece; Cyrus went up by it to attack Artaxerxes; 
the Roman commerce with Phrygia and the mighty blocks 
of Docimian marble (Strab. p. 677) followed this route ; so 
did the caravans till lately ; 3 and, henceforth, the railway 

1 Anava (Herod, vii. 24) was situated at tbc modem village Sari Kavak, * Yel- 
low Poplar,* an hour east of Chardnk, overlooking the lake whence people still 
get salt as they did iu the time of Herodotus. Considerable traces of the city 
remain, including a curious old doorway of pro- Hellenic style. 

2 In Garin 740 st., towns Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, Antiochcia, 
Caroura; in Phrygia, 920 st., towns Laodicoia, Apaiueia, Metropolis, Cheli- 
donion, Jlolmoi ; in Phrygia, Parorcia rather more than r»00 st., towns Philo- 
mclion, Tyriaion ; in Lycnonia, 810 st., towns Laodicoia Katakekaiimene, Koro- 
nassos; thence over Cappadocia by Garsaoura (120 st.), Soandos, Sudakora to 
Mazakn, 800st. (Strab. p. 663). Pliny refers to this road, ii. 172, v. 106, xvi. 
240 ; distauce from Mazaka to Ephesus ccccxv m. i\ Xenophon gives the dis- 
tances— Sardis to Apamoia 60 parosangs (Sardis-Apamm = Ephcsiis-Apamein), 
Colossao to Apamcia 20, Poltao 10, Keramon Agora 12. Kaustrou Pcdion 30, 
Thyuibrion 10, Tyriaion 10, Icouiou 20, through Lycnonia 30, through Cappa- 
docia to Dana 25 ; whence ho crossed the; mountains to Cilicia. The parasang is 
30 short stadia of 480 feet measured by a bematistet (Ilirschfeld, Apamcia - 
Celaenae, p. 8). 

3 When the Herrnus valley railway was extended to Pliiladelpheia, trade from 
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will make this route the great artery of intercourse with the 
interior. 

On the other hand, the Maeander valley proper is an 
almost impassable defile above the junction with the Lycus, 
while the upper Hermus valley, though not so difficult, offers 
some long and narrow gorges, which will make the proposed 
railway very expensive. 

It seems then easy to see the path by which civilization 
was carried from the east to the west of Asia Minor, and yet, 
on examination, it becomes certain that the L) r cus route was 
not the one used in early time. In the explanation of this 
6eeming contradiction lies the clue to the early history of 
Asia Minor. 

The legends of Marsyas, Midas and Lityerses show that 
the Greeks of the coast knew very early of the Phrygian in- 
habitants and of the remarkable natural features of Celacnae. 
But these myths form only a small proportion of the body 
of Phrygian legend, which is chiefly connected with 
Northern Phrygia. The Phrygia of legend is the Sanga- 
rius valley, the kings of Phrygia are the descendants of the 
Sangarius, and their legendary battles with the Amazons 
are fought on its banks (Iliad iii. 186). 1 Moreover, the 

Persian “ Royal Road” from Ephesus to Susa, described by 
Herodotus (v. 49), crossed Mt. Tmolus to Sardis, and thence 
went on to the Ilalys over the very country where Phrygian 
legend has its special home. This route is very much longer 
than the other, besides being infinitely more difficult. 2 How 
comes it that the Persians, with the direct and easy route 
already known to commerce porlmps as early as the time of 
Xerxes’ march, preferred the longer and more difficult one P 
The historical circumstances of the fifth and sixth centuries 
afford no answer to this question ; it can be answered only by 

the interior was diverted to this route. Now when the Ottoman lino is extended 
to the Lycus junction, trade will resume tho old path. 

1 I have no sympathy with the view that recognizes iu the Phrygia of the 
Homeric poems merely tho district beside the lako Aseauia. Iliad ili. 186, and 
tho phrase of the Hymn to Aphrodite, Qpvyiris c&rctx^roio, seem to mo decisive 
against it. 

2 No ouo who has travelled both will accuso me of overstating the difficulty of 
the Hermus route or the ease of the Lycus route. 
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going back to an older time when different centres of power 
made this route the necessary one. 

In the northern part of Cappadocia, about ten hours east 
of the Httlys, at the village of Boghaz-keui, are the ruins of 
a great city. Its walls, which are of great circumference, 
and include several hills, two small streams, and a con- 
siderable portion of the plain in front of the hills, are 
fourteen feet thick on the hills, and were apparently still 
stronger on the plain. I need not here repeat the description 
which M. Perrot 1 has given well, though incompletely ; nor 
need I again state his convincing proof that the city is the 
Pteria of Herodotus and Stephanus. The character of the 
city and of the immense palace or temple in it is clearly 
Oriental, and there can be no doubt that this was the capital, 
or at least one of the strongest cities of a genuinely Oriental 
power which ruled over a wide country. A place of such 
size and magnificence implies the existence of a strong 
political power. 

The situation beyond the Ilalys, in the northern part of 
Cappadocia, must be noted. The Ilalys has always been a 
boundary river. The expressions “ within ” or " beyond the 
Halys ” occur frequently ; we never find “ beyond the San- 
garius.” The Ilalys, then, was the boundary between the 
east and the west. The empire of Assyria never crossed it, 
and it was the limit between the Lydians and the Modes 
(Hdt. i. 72) ; when Croesus declared war against the Medes, 
he marched straight on Pteria, as the chief seat of his 
enemy. The road from the east to Sinope, in early Greek 
history the chief route for Oriental commerce (Curt. Gesch . 

1 Voyage Archdol. en Galattc , etc., p. 323 fL Stein oil Herod, i. 76 doubts 
that Boghaz-keui is Pterin. In that ease ono would simply have to read 
throughout the present article Boglmz-kcui instead of Pteria ; the reasouing is 
not dependent on the name. The ruius of Boghaz-keui show what its character 
was; according to »Stcin, Croesus must have passed by this chief seat of his 
enemy and attacked some place on the coast near the mouth of the Ilalys. But 
(1) it is in the highest degree improbable that a great Orieutal city so situated 
should either have disappeared completely or escaped the notice of travellers ; (2) 
Herodotus implies that Croesus attacked the strongest seat of the Orieutal power; 
(3) it scorns to me quite certain that Boghaz-keui was the chief seat of that power. 
Against these arguments it seems injudicious to press so much tho force of Hard, 
even admitting the interpretation of Stein, which I think misses the true character 
of tho preposition. Stephauus has the form Pterion, Herodotus Pterie. 
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Or. 1 . p. 405), must have passed through Pteria ; 1 no doubt 
that colony owed its great prosperity in early times to the 
fact that it was the nearest point of the coast to the great 
Oriental centre. Hence, Herodotus defines the position of 
Pteria for his Greek readers by the words, ij 8k flrepir] iart 

7% TaVT7]<s TO l<TX V P° Ta TOV KdTCt $IV(07T7}V TTOXlV * • • 

fiaXtard kij rceifievr] (i. 7G). 

It is not yet possible to speak of the relation which 
existed between Pteria and the great empires of the east ; 
we know not how far it was the head of an independent 
monarchy, or how often it was merely subject to Carchemish 
or Nineveh. It does not indeed lie within the scope of this 
paper to treat of the relation between Cappadocia and the 
East, but only of its influence on the civilization of Western 
Asia Minor ; the former task must be left to abler hands. It 
will doubtless, with better knowledge of the country, become 
possible to trace the path of government, of commerce, and 
of civilization, across Cappadocia, by means of the rock-cut 
monuments, and of the important religious centres of the 
country. A little west of tho Cilician gates are the rock- 
sculptures and inscriptions beside Eregli ; at Tyana we found 
a stone with similar sculpture and inscription ; further north, 
near Ghurun are two rock-inscriptions discovered by Sir C. 
Wilson: Comanawas the greatest Cappadocian sanctuary of 
later days. 

The “ Royal Road 99 dates from the time when Sardis and 
Pteria were the two chief cities of Asia Minor, and when they 
were in regular communication with one another. The 
civilization and merchandize of the east were brought from 
Pteria to Phrygia and Sardis across the Ilalys. The road 
could hardly be used except for peaceful communication. An 
army could scarcely traverse the gorges of the Hcrmus, and 
both Xerxes 2 and Cyrus the Younger were obliged to take 

1 The road between Sinope and Pteria probably weut, like the modern path, 
due south hy Roiwad. It traverses a very uiillcult country. 

4 According to Herodotus, Xerxes crossed the Ilalys into Phrygia, but here ho 
diverged south to Celaenae ; if this accouut is correct, Xerxes followed the “ Royal 
Road” for some time, but came round by Celaenae in order to avoid tho Ilcriuus 
route, which was impracticable for an army. 
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the Lyeus route. Can it be believed that Darius would 
have chosen this way for his Royal Road unless he had 
found it ready made to his hand P 

Kirchhoff and Hirschfeld 1 have both recognized the neces- 
sity of explaining the peculiar path taken by the Persian 
Road ; the theory which they adopt is different from the one 
which I have given. They consider that the western part 
of the road was constructed to join the old trade road between 
Sinope and the East, but this leaves unexplained the original 
difficulty, viz. why the point of junction was placed so far 
away to the north. Nothing that I have said conflicts 
with their remarks, but 1 have added a new element to the 
theory. 

But direct proof that such a road existed before the Persian 
rule can be added to the indirect argument hitherto given. 2 
In the first place, Herodotus asserts that before 500 n.c. this 
road existed, and was known by Aristagoras. llut if it 
existed before 500 b.c., it was probably made before the 
Persian rule. Darius had not as yet had time to consolidate 
his empire and form the lines of communication on such a 
vast scale as this road implies. The earlier years of his reign 
were spent in continuous wars. 

Secondly, the bridge by which the road crossed the Dalys 
existed in the reign of Croesus (Herod, i. 75) ; and a bridge 
implies a road in regular use. 

Thirdly, the Lydian kings seem to have paid some atten- 
tion to the road system of their empire, and to have perhaps 
even measured them ; this may be gathered from Herodotus’s 
account of the roads in the Maeander and Lycus valleys, and 
the boundary pillar erected by Croesus at the fork of the 
roads in Kydrara (vii. 30). 

Fourthly, this road explains why the old Greek mytho- 
logy localizes most of its Phrygian myths in the Sangarius 
valley. 

1 Rorl. Monatsb. 1857, p. 126 f. ; Ilirschfeld, Apameia-Celaenae, p. 7 (extr. 
fr. lierl Abhmidl. 1876). 

2 It is now admitted that the eastern half of the ltoyal Road existed long 
before the Persian rule ; see Stein on Herod, v. 52, p. 52. 

vol. xv .— [new series.] 8 
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Fifthly, all the important centres of Phrygian commerce, 
except Apameia, such as Pessinus and Gordium, the chief 
religious centres similar to Comana, all the most remarkable 
Phrygian monuments with one exception, 1 and the chief 
remains of early Phrygia, lie along this road. 

If the Roj r al Road was originally the road between Sardis 
and Pterin, the capitals of the West and East, its formation 
cannot be later than the accession of the Mermnad dynasty, 
687 b.c., when the attention of the Lydians was diverted 
from the East and turned towards the Greeks. On the other 
hand, it is well known that the Heracleid kings did not 
trouble themselves about the coast-line, but looked towards 
the East. A consideration of the early history of Lydia 
makes it probable that the beginning of the power of Sardis 
is contemporaneous with the formation of a permanent road. 
It is a most important and wide-reaching fact that inter- 
course between Cappadocia and Lydia existed sufficient to 
form for itself a regular road at least as early as the ninth 
b.c. ; this fact, if it be admitted, is the key to the whole 
history of the country in early time. In another place I 
have argued that the art and therefore the whole civili- 
zation of Northern Phrygia is derived from Pteria ; and 
long before Greek influence began to penetrate into Phrygia 
we are obliged to consider that the civilization of Pteria 
must have been spreading westwards, and its growing 
ascendency in Phrygia and Lydia demanded facility for 
communication with the East. We shall hardly be wrong 
in tracing this advance of Cappadocian influence to the 
expansive power of its religion. It is impossible among a 
primitive people for such interchange of ideas to take place 
except under the influence of religion. Art in its earliest 
stages is hieratic, and this character certainly belongs to 
almost every rock-sculpture in Lydia, Phrygia, or Cappa- 
docia. It was therefore as the servant of religion that art 
diffused itself westwards. 

1 The tomb of Mygdon, at Stectorion near Apameia, Paus. x. 27. 
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One might also explain the resemblance of Cappadocian 
and Phrygian civilization by an actual conquest of Phrygia 
and Lydia. But its own proselytizing power, and not con- 
quest, spread this religion over Thrace and Macedonia into 
Greece; and the presumption is that it spread in a similar way 
over Phrygia and Lydia. 1 It must however be left to future 
investigation to determine whether Western Asia Minor was 
ever actually conquered by tho Cappadocians. This religion 
developed wherever it went great religious centres, where a 
hierarchy of priests ruled over a district peopled by Hiero- 
douloi ; at Ephesus and at Comana, the west and the east, 
the same character is apparent. It is now no longer a matter 
of doubt that the civilization of Asia Minor always tended to 
this character, and that secular rule was a development 
of later time, perhaps always more or less under Greek influ- 
ence. Strabo (p. 535) has described the gradual growth 
of kingly power beside that of the priesthood in Comana ; 
and we shall probably not be wrong in believing that the 
Phrygian kings in like manner were in close relation with 
the priesthood. 

Let us now try to follow this road step by step, following 
the line between Pteria and Sardis ; we shall then find that 
we go along a series of great cities and priestly centres, 
some of which sank into insignificance during the historical 
period, and retained only the recollection of their former 
greatness. It crossed the Halys by a bridge 8 which was 
strongly guarded, rrvXcu re eireicrt, rets Bte^eXatrai rraaa 
avdy/crj , ml ovreo hieiarepav rov irorafiov * ml (j>u\aKTi)piov 
fieya eV auroy. These phylaktcria , which Herodotus mentions 
also in Armenia and at the Cilician Gates, were originally, 
doubtless, barriers where every traveller crossing from one 
country to another was carefully scrutinized. It is clear 

1 I hope hereafter to trace the southern road across the peninsula by Iconium, 
and to show that it also grew through the spread of religion aud civilization, not 
through foreign conquest. 

* Herodotus distinguishes throughout thoso rivers that were crossed by boat, 
vrjv<r\ ntpnr6s } and be tells us that Croesus had a bridge to cross the Halys 
(i. 76). 
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that the road and bridge existed when the Ilalys was 
a boundary river between Lydia and Cappadocia ; the 
guard-house perhaps dates from the time when the limits 
between Lydia and Media were fixed at the Ilalys, and 
the relations between the two countries settled by treaty, 
585 b.c. 

From the words of Herodotus, one is tempted to believe 
that the very place of the crossing may still be traced. 
A bridge made at so early a period was probably placed 
where nature offered special facility, and we might hope 
that the crossing would strike the eye of any traveller 
by some marked features. It was perhaps situated at the 
very place where we crossed by a Turkish bridge last 
June. In going from Ancyra to Yuzgat, six hours south 
of Pteria, we took not the north road by Kalejik, which 
Perrot followed, but another road that crosses the Ilalys 
further south at a very remarkable place. The broad river 
flowing north through a wide level plain is obstructed by a 
great mass of rocks, through the heart of which it forces its 
way in a deep narrow chusm. The point where the river 
suddenly contracts is, as Sir C. Wilson remarked , 1 exactly 
the place where a bridge of an early period might be 
looked for. 

The north road by Kalejik is nearer the direct route 
between Ancyra and Pteria than the south road. One 
must suppose that the southern and longer route was pre- 
ferred from the facility of the bridge over the Ilalys ; and 
the route coincides better with known remains. On the road 
leading direct south from Boghazkeui to Yuzgat, we found 
half-way an artificial mound : Sir C. Wilson said that this 
was the point where the road from Taviura would naturally 
join the road we were travelling, and that the mound might 
mark the site of a guard-house. Between the mound and 

1 The remark was made with reference to the Roman period, when the principle 
of the arch was thoroughly developed. Close to the eastern bank there is a huge 
artificial mound, such as aro very common in Cappadocia and Lycaouia, and were 
called by the ancieuts “ mounds of Semirainis." Strabo attributes to the Syriuus 
the invention of roads, bridges, and artificial mounds, p. 736. 
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Boghazkcui, the road goes through a long narrow glen, and 
Pteria was placed on the hills at the point where this glen 
opens to the north on a wide plain. The Royal Road may 
have traversed this glen, passed the artificial mound, and 
gone on straight to Tavium, whose cultus of Zeus was one of 
the chief religions of Eastern Galatia. From Tavium the 
southern route to Ancvra is more direct than the northern, 
though it would appear that the later Roman road took the 
northern. Two milo-stones, the thirty-fifth and thirty-ninth, 
have been found at Kalejik (C.I.L. iii. 309, 310) ; they must 
mark the Roman road. 

After crossing the Halys, the Royal Road probably went by 
Ancyra, the name of which marks it as an old Phrygian city, 
while its foundation was attributed to Midas (Paus. i. 4, 5). Some 
remains of its early art still exist (Perrot, p. 224 and pi. 32). 
A fine lion in relief on a slab of stone, built into a Turkish 
fountain, shows the peculiar art of Asia Minor at its best. 
M. Perrot also gives a photograph of a marble lion in Angora ; 
it is carved in the round, and is much decayed. At the cross- 
ing of the Hatys, there sits by the roadside a lion also of 
marble, which may perhaps also belong to an early period. 
The natives spoke of cuttings among the rocks beside the 
bridge, but I did not succeed in finding anything except one 
small niche of peculiar form. 

From Ancyra the road went by Gordium. The site of this 
town has not yet been found, but after Mordtmann’s excellent 
discussion, 1 no doubt remains that it is in the Ilaimaneh dis- 
trict, west from Pessinus, on the other side of the IIal} r s. 
The Royal Road must therefore have passed close to the rock- 
cut monuments of Giaour Kalessi in the Haimaneh, whose 
similarity at once to the pseudo-Sesostris figures near 
Nymphio and the sculptures of Pteria, is so marked. Gor- 
dium was one of the great commercial towns of Phrygia 
(Livy, xxxviii. 18). 

From Gordium the road crossed the Sangarius to Pessinus, 

1 " Gordium, Pessinus, Sivri Ilissar,** in Munch. Gel. Anz. 1861 ; Perrot, 
p. 164. 
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the most famous of all the centres of Cybcle- worship, and also 
a great commercial city (Strab. xii. p. 567). 

Next it passed by Orcistos, the old city which, in its later 
decline, still boasted of the ancient roads that passed through 
it and of the early kings who glorified its history (see Momm- 
sen's commentary on C.I.L. iii. No. 352, p. 67). In another 
place I have traced the gradual decay of Orcistos and 
the other ancient cities of the district, and the rise of the 
later city Nacoleia, showing the connexion between the 
prosperity of each and the road on which it lay. 1 

Thence the road went straight west to cross the Phrygian 
mountains. It passed through the rock necropolis beside the 
Tomb of Midas, and close to the important city, which has 
been described in Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882, pt. i. At the 
point where it entered on the valley in which these remains 
are situated a strong fort on a rocky hill commanded it ; 
this fort, now called Pishmish Kalessi, has been described 
and engraved by M. Perrot (p. 144 and pi. 8). The 
road can still be actualty traced in the rock beneath the 
fort, and a few miles north-west, beside Doghanlu Kalessi. 
In corroboration of this bold statement, I may quote a 
sentence from a letter of Sir 0. Wilson, written from quite 
another point of view : " The fragments of a road we saw 
near the old Phrygian city .... I could not bo certain of 
without laying down my sketches ; it at any rate crossed the 
Phrygian mountains more or less at right angles." The 
road is made like the early Greek roads, described by Col. 
Mure ( Tour in Greece , ii. p. 251) and by Curtius ( Gescli . d. 
Wegcbans b. rf. Gr . p. 13). Two parallel ruts for carriage- 
wheels to run easily are cut in the rock. 2 I have traced 
exactly such a rock at Phocaea, coming from the old mill- 
stone quarries down to the water. This road is therefore no 
Homan work, it belongs to an older stage of civilization and 
an older system of routes. 

1 Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882, pt. i. “luserr. fr. Nacolcia.” 

2 I have unfortunately no note of the breadth between the wheels. On the 
breadth of Greek waggon-roads see Mitth. Inst. Atk. iii. p. 29. 
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It went on slightly north of west to Kirk& (i.e. " Forty 
Agbas”), where an old village named Pontanos was situ- 
ated in the Homan period. At this point it crossed the 
mountains, which form a plateau running north and south 
with perpendicular sides. Thence the course of the road 
is quite uncertain : 1 it joined the Ilermus valley at some 
point, and crossed the Katakckaumcne probably near Coloe, 
the great priestly centre of the district. It entered the 
middle Ilermus valley just opposite Sardis, passed close 
beside lake Coloe and the Lydian necropolis, and ended at 
the nearest strong point on the opposite mountains, the steep 
hill on which Sardis was founded. 

Such was the main road across Asia Minor in the earliest 
period to which our knowledge extends : it was maintained 
in defiance of the natural difficulties, through the necessity 
for intercourse between Sardis and the north-east ; and when 
Sardis ceased to be a capital city and Pteria disappeared from 
history, this road also sank into decay. It was unsuited for 
a commercial route, and trade with the east either turned 
towards Sinope, or was under the Persians carried across 
Lycaonia to Celaenae and the Lycus valley. The latter road 
is the one of which we hear throughout the Greek and the 
Homan period ; but Strabo (p. 639) knew that it was not an 
ancient route. The red earth of Cappadocia was called 
Sinopic, being brought by Sinope before the land trade-route 
had grown. Another probable route of this early period 
has been described in the Bulletin de Corresp. Hell . 1882 
(July) ; it led from the city of the Midas-Necropolis by 
Ayazeen and Ilieropolis (Sandukli), in an almost straight 
line south to Celaenae. 

As civilization found new centres, a new road-system was 

1 It perhaps passed through Bcnnisoa (Altuntash), with its priestly college, 
Bcuncitai, of Zeus Beuuios. This supposition connects it with n religious ceutre, 
and coiucidcs with a routo marked by nature and still followed, by Ushuk and 
Koula. It may also havo gone through Konui, a still unknown site, which ws.s 
certainly not very far from the lino of the road. The name may be an old reli- 
gious one, like Apollo Kunncios with his hereditary priests the Kunnidui at 
Athens. The most probable route however is by Aucyra, and thence down the 
Uermu8 by Kadoi to Coloe. 
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required. The connection between Asia Minor and the East 
was broken. The Hellenistic and Roman periods encouraged 
a system in which Ephesus was the port where the merchan- 
dize of Asia Minor was collected for transport to the West. 
Apameia- Celaenae and Mazaca-Caesareia were the two chief 
cmporia of the interior, to which the productions of the 
country were brought, and the great road was that which 
connected these three important cities. The foundation of 
Constantinople introduced a new centre and a new system of 
roads, which has lasted till the present time. The great lines 
of communication all lead to Constantinople. Apameia is 
now no longer on the direct road ; and though nothing can 
altogether neutralize the advantages of its splendid situation, 
which will become once more apparent when the railway 
reaches it, its history has been a declining one ever since the 
foundation of Constantinople. Caesareia-Mazaca, on the con- 
trary, continued as important as evor under the new system. 
It is as well placed for the connexion with Constantinople as 
for that with Ephesus and Rome, and it continues to be the 
great eastern centre of trade. 

Each of these three periods in the history of Asia Minor 
must be separately studied; in each it will be found that 
certain points are of great importance, which are of no 
consequence in the others, and hardly a case exists where 
the same city has maintained its importance through all 
three. In the first period Sinope and Miletus for the sea- 
borne traffic, Pteria and Sardis for the land roads, were the 
chief centres. In the second period, Ephesus , 1 Apameia and 
Caesareia took their place. In the third period, all tend to 
Constantinople. 

1 Ephesus takes the place which Miletus or auy port on the Macamler valley 
would have held had their harbours remained open. In later time Ephesus also 
lost its harbour, and trade passed to Smyrna. 
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II. — Tm^RoCK-SCULPTURKS OF BoGHAZKEUI AND EUYUK. 1 

The wonderful rock-sculptures near Pteria are, as M. Perrofc 
has proved, a series of religious representations. I believe 
that their explanation has been hindered by one misconcept ion 
of Perrons, whose account is in general accurate and sympa- 
thetic. Maii} r of the figures which he considers male seemed 
to me undoubtedly female. I came to Pteria fresh from the 
perusal at Ancyra of the only copy of M. Perrons Voyage that 
exists in Asia Minor; but, after two hours’ examination, Sir 0. 
Wilson and I both came independently to the same conclusion, 
that the majority of the figures were female. We were for- 
tunately able to remain a second day at Pteria, and I spent about 
five hours examining every figure specially in this regard. 
In many cases the sex is quite uncertain, but only a few are 
certainly male, and a large number ore certainly female. 
On the whole, I came to the conclusion that the sculptures 
were the monument of a religion in which the female sex 
played a much more important part than the male, and that 
in various cases where the sex was doubtful, the probability 
lay on the female side, Bachofen (das MtUterrcchf), along with 
many untenable hypotheses, has shown how great an influence 
belonged to the woman in Asia Minor, and this influence is 
of course creative of or dependent on religious sanction : and 
Gelzer has proved that the Lydian religion attached special 
importance to the female (Rhein. Mus. xxxv. p. 516). The 
character of the sculptures at Pteria is therefore in accordance 
with the analogy of Asia Minor. 8 

Two facts suggest a false idea as to the sex of the figures. 
In the first place the great mass of the figures fall into two 
long lines turned towards a central point. The series of 
figures on the left is headed by three gods, that on the right 

1 These notes are printed solely from the wish to call attention to a remarkable 
series of sculptures, which have as yet been almost completely neglected. In our 
hurried jouruoy there was no opportunity of examining tt thcm sulHciently. Now 
Ilcrr Hermann has been charged with the duty of bringing casts to the Ilerlin 
M uscum, and there is every reason to hope that the sculptures will sooii be acces- 
sible to study. 

8 This view was not suggested by a preconceived theory ; in reality it suggested 
ideas which have gradually led to the general theory of early history in Asia 
Minor here and elsewhere expressed. 
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by a goddess ; almost all the figures on the right are clearly 
female, several of those on the left are equally clearly male. 
Hence the idea arose that the figures of the right are female, 
of the left male. But this idea cannot be carried out com- 
pletely. The goddess who leads the procession on the right is 
followed immediately by a youthful god standing on a leopard ; 
and in the series to the left there are several female figures. 

In the second place, the wearing of the short tunic seems 
to prove that more than half the figures are male. Closer 
examination makes this doubtful. Most of the figures are 
armed, and it is obvious that if women are going to fight 
they cannot wear long sweeping robes. Female warriors were 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of the religion of 
Asia Minor and particularly of Cappadocia ; and I should not 
hesitate to consider the twelve armed figures 1 in the narrow 
passage opposite the most mysterious and perhaps the most 
sacred figures of the whole to be Amazons. 

The idea of women as fighting and as warlike, finds its 
religious justification in the warlike goddess who was one of 
the chief manifestations of divinity : and the masculine air, 
the short dress, the flatness of the bosom, are quite in the 
spirit of a religion, of which it is characteristic to raise itself 
above the distinction of sex. Its essence 2 lies in the adoration 
under various forms of the life of nature, that life subject 
apparently to death, yet never dying, but reproducing itself 
in new forms, different, and yet the same. This perpetual 
self-identity under varying forms, this annihilation of death 
through the power of self- reproduction, w as the object of the 
enthusiastic worship of Asia Minor with all its self-abandon- 
ment, its periods of complete immersion in the divine nature 
and of superiority to all moral distinctions and human ties, 
its mixture of the obscenest symbolism and the most sublime 
truths. The mystery of self-reproduction, of self-identity 
amid diversity, is the key to explain all the repulsive legends 
that cluster round that worship, and all the manifold mani- 

1 Perrot, Voyngo Archeologique, pi. 52. 

* I must here assume unproved that theory of the character of Phrygian religion 
which seems required by the facts of its history. 
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festations or embodiments of the divine life that are carved 
on the rocks of Pteria. The parent is the child, the mother 
is the daughter, the father the son ; they seem to men 
different ; religion teaches that they are the same, that death 
and birth are only two aspects of one idea, and that the birth 
is onty the completion of the incomplete apparent death. 

One of the central ideas in the religion is that the dis- 
tinction of sex is not ultimate, is only an appearance, and 
not a real element of the divine life. In its essence that 
life is self-complete, self-sufficient, continually existent ; the 
idea of death comes in with the idea of sex, of incomplete- 
ness, of diversity. The goddess is the earth, the Mother ; 
the god is the Heaven, the Father ; the ultimate divinity 
comprehends both heaven and earth, both god and goddess. 
Hence arises the idea which appears in Greek art as the 
Hermaphrodite, merely a rude symbolical expression of the 
unreality of sexual distinction. Hence also arises the ten- 
dency to confuse or to obliterate the distinction of sex in the 
gods, to represent the goddess with the character of the 
man, the god as womanly and effeminate ; while the priest 
of the religion must be neither male nor female. 

The wearing of bracelets and earrings is of course not pe- 
culiar to women, but is practised in many countries by men. 
But I am obliged to say that I could not find them on any 
figure certainly male with one exception, and this exception 
furnishes a strong presumption that they were in Cappadocia 
a feminine ornament. It is a figure that occurs three 
times at Boghazkeui, and twice at Euyuk , 1 and M. Perrot 
rightly comes to the conclusion 2 that it must be the high 
priest ; and it is easy to recognize in it the effeminate 
character, the soft outlines, the long sweeping dress, the 
ornaments of the eunuch high priest so well known in the 
cultus of Cybele . 3 This view, to which M. Perrot inclines, 

1 Perrot, pi. 42, 47, 60, 61, 60. Euyuk is five hours north of Pteria. Here, 
out of the side of oue of the large artificial 11 niouutls of Scmiramis," appear the 
doorway aud front, covered with sculptures, of some great palace or temple. 

8 p. *337. 

3 1 must however add that at Ibriz both the husbandman-god and hfs bearded 
priest wear earrings. Lydian men wore earrings (Xen. Auab. iii. 1,31). 
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is made quite certain by the subject of the following slab at 
Euyulc, which was not seen by him : Sir C. Wilson got the 
villagers to turn over a block, and disclosed one of the most 
interesting scenes of the whole series. 

The accompanying plun shows the position of this slab, 
which is lettered Z. 


□ 


8 


z 


7 



11 


It is on the right hand as one enters the great door- 
way, guarded by the two Sphinxes (9 and 10). The two 
blocks on the left side of the entrance (7 and 8) are each 
6 feet 6 inches long; so that the length of the entrance 
way is exactly 13 feet. Now Z is 7 feet 3 inches long, and 
the block (11) is 5 feet 9 inches long, so that these two 
exactly fill up the right side of the entrance way. It is 
remarkable that there is no sculpture on the side of the 
block (II); while on the short end which forms the first 
slab of the series in the front wall, the seated deity, 
Perrot, pi. 66, is carved. Both the blocks (7 and 8) 
on the left side of the entrance way are adorned with 
reliefs ; one of those on the right side is carved, and the 
other is left plain. I know no explanation of the apparent 
anomaly. 

At the right hand of the scene on the slab (Z) a deity 
sits with the feet resting on a footstool, one in front of the 
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other ; the figure is much worn, but in all that remains it is 
exactly the same as the seated goddess on pi. 66. Towards 
this deity a procession advances, headed by the figure of 
which we are speaking. Ilis dress is the same as in all the 
scenes where Perrot has engraved him : in his right hand 
he, as usual, holds the lituus, while with the left he pours 
from an oinochoe a libation, which falls on the front foot of 
the seated deity. Behind him is the priestess, with her 
hands in the position that seems to be characteristic of 
women in the art of Cappadocia. The right hand holds out 
some round object in front of her face, the left hand carries 
some object to her mouth. It is now impossible to tell 
whether she wore earrings. She is dressed in the long 
sweeping dress which she wears in the scene on pi. 56, 
fig. 1. Behind her come two other figures, which are much 
worn ; they seem to have been dressed in short tunics and a 
cloak which hangs so as to cover one leg and leave the 
advanced leg bare. The figures at the extremities of this 
slab have been destroyed by the small stones on which it has 
fallen. Fortunately the two in the middle have not suffered 
so much, and it seems hardly open to doubt that they are 
the chief priest and priestess of the cultus; and the same 
view is suggested by the scene on pi. 56 (Perrot). Here 
also the subject seems to be a procession approaching the 
divine presence. An altar of peculiar shape is placed in 
front of a small figure of a bull, evidently a religious symbol, 
standing on a high pedestal. The very same male and 
female figures, in the same dress, the male carrying in his 
right hand the lituus , approach the altar. The priestess 
wears earrings. 

At Boghazkeui the priest is seen three times (pis. 42, 47, 
50, 51). On pi. 60-1 he is represented walking beside a tall 
figure, whose arm is affectionately twined round his neck. 
Perrot would fain make this pair a man and woman, but is 
obliged to acknowledge that the little figure is clearly male. 
To our eyes the tali figure is equally clearly female. It is in 
high relief, and the face stands out from the rock with an 
exquisitely delicate contour — bold, determined, and yet feini- 
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nine. The figure is far the finest of all the series, and looks 
almost like the creation of a different art. In the midst of 
rude work and inartistic symbolism, it recalled to me the 
Amazons of the Maussolleum frieze. 1 It is evidently the 
Ni/crj<f)6po< ; Bed of an inscription of Coraana (Journ. Philol. 
1882), the warlike goddess who was characteristic of the 
Asia Minor worship. Like the Lydian Omphale, she bears 
the weapons, and her male companion is the effeminate and 
unwarlike god. 

This companion is Atys, at once her favourite and her 
priest, her son and her paramour. The god was the type of 
all succeeding priests, who bore at Pessinus his name as an 
official title : a each priest wore the insignia, and was said 
to imitate the self-mutilation of the god. That priests and 
priestesses should wear the dress, bear the name, and represent 
the personality, of the god whom they served, was common 
in Greek religion also. The priests of Bacchus were Bacchoi, 
tho female celebrants Bacclnii; the priests of Sabos or Sabazios 
were also called Saboi ; and many other examples may be 
found in Hermann, Lehrb. d. Gr. Bel. § 37. 

The frequency with which the priest appears shows how 
great was his importance in the religion, and his influence 
among the people. He was the embodiment of the god living 
always among his people and explaining to them always 
through the oracle, which was a never-failing accompaniment 
of the Asian religion, the will of heaven. This is in complete 
agreement with all that we know of political organization and 
government among the people of Asia Minor, before they were 
affected by Greek influence. Either the priesthood compre- 
hended the kinghood in itself and exercised supreme power, or 
the priest was at least coordinate with the king in rank and 
social power. 3 The same thought is suggested by the scene 

1 One who looks at the plates in Ferret, 60 and 61, will at once say that I am 
wrong on this point, ami that the figure is certainly female. Rut before judging, 
one should bear in mind that tho photograph on pi. 51 is useless, and that tiio 
drawing on pi. 50, being made by one who thought the figure male, loses all the 
feminine character. 

3 See I user, published by Mordtniaun, “ Gordium, Pessinus, and Sivriliissar,” 
Munch. Gel. Anz. 1862. 

5 Str. p. 667 : Curtius on Ephesian history, Bcitr. Gesch. Klcinas. 
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on pi. 47 (Perrofc). Here the priest is represented as of 
superhuman size, standing with his feet on two large objects, 
in shape like cones with rounded points; these are quite 
different in character and form from the mountains oil which 
the gods stand. He is evidently the apparent god, coordi- 
nated with the other manifestations of the divine nature on 
the rocks around, smaller in size than the greatest of these, 
but larger than many of them. In all the three cases where 
this figure occurs at Pteria, it is accompanied by a remark- 
able symbol: this symbol is not always the same, but the 
three are only slight modifications of one type. The varia- 
tions are doubtless of great importance, and will in time 
perhaps throw much light on the scenes in which they occur. 
They are all composed of symbols, such as occur in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions that are characteristic of the rock- 
sculptures of Asia Minor, so placed together so as to form 
something like a naiskos , bounded on each side by two Ionic 
columns. In the example of pi. 47, a figure of a man in 
peculiar dress, standing on a long boot laid on its side, is 
represented between the columns : in the example on p. 50, 
where the goddess stands beside her priest, the same position 
is occupied by what Perrot considers to be undoubtedly a 
phallus. 

It follows from the nature of this religion that on the 
rocks of Pteria we must expect to find in the diversity of 
divine personages many various manifestations of the one 
divine life. The attempt to explain them must begin by 
studying the cases where the same figure is repeated with 
slight variations, and must have at its disposal either the 
original sculptures or satisfactory representations of them. 
The photographs published by M. Perrot, welcome as they 
are, cannot be made the basis of a satisfactory discussion. 
In every figure I could see numberless details which are 
quite invisible on the photographs : the light is very bad 
among the rocks, the apparatus can often not be put at the 
proper position, and nothing except either a series of careful 
drawings, made with the help of photographs, or a complete 
set of casts, can supply the place of the originals. 
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The head of the series of figures on the right is a female 
deity standing on a lion, which has its feet placed on four 
mountains. On her head is the turreted crown, which was 
in Greece the distinguishing mark of the Asian goddess 
Cybele, but which, from its frequent occurrence at Pteria, 
can hardly be more than the mark of womanhood, of the 
female sex in its properly female function and not as setting 
aside the distinction between male and female. She holds 
her hands in the attitude which is characteristic of women 
in the art of Cappadocia ; the right hand raises a symbol in 
front of her, the left holds some object towards her mouth. 
She is followed by a youthful god standing on a leopard, 
whose feet also are planted on mountains. In this pair one 
must recognize the mother and son, Cybele and Atys in one 
of his manifestations, Demeter and Dionysos. The leopard 
on which the god stands is the favourite animal of the Greek 
Dionysos. A few other examples of the connexion between 
the sculptures of Pteria and the religion of Phrygia and 
Lydia have been given in Journ . Hell . Stud. 1882. But few 
of the figures on these rocks have their character so plainly 
expressed as these examples ; and without better material for 
study, the whole set must remain unexplained. 

III. — Archaic Phrygian Inscriptions. 

The copies of these inscriptions have been made very 
carefully, and with special attention to the forms of the 
letters. I had Mordtmann’s copies of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
7, 8 and 9 in my hands, and compared them with the 
original ; in them I found more than twenty inaccuracies. 
Steuart is far more trustworthy, but ho has several faults, and 
did not copy accurately the shape of the letters. Texior has 
also copied Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9. 1 

1 Steuart, Ancient Monuments of Lydia and Phrygia ; Mordtmaim, Sitznngsb. 
Pair. A had. 1862, p. 3d ; Texior, Asie Mineurc. As the Phrygian alphabet 
does not distinguish loug and short vowels, the inscriptions cannot he transliterated 
by the Greek symbols ; I have therefore used the Roman character to transcribe 
them. I shall often refer to 51. Schmidt’s remarks on these inscriptions (Ncuo 
Lyk. Stud. 136), and to Fick’s discussion of the Phrygian glosses in the last 
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As in all archaic Greek inscriptions, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish gamma and lambda . One of these is represented 
always by A, the other is given as T, or f , or l* , or perhaps 

1 . It is more in accordance with analogy to make the 
former gamma, and the latter lambda : 1 this reading gives 
words easier to interpret in the inscriptions. For example, 
in No. 12 we have the choice between malar habile and malar 
kubige , in No. 1 between lavaltaci and gavagtaei. 

Another difficult symbol occurs in two forms, used in 
the same word in Nos. 2 and 5 : the forms are <p and 
f . 2 It occurs in the first syllable of a word between 
kappa and iota and can therefore hardly be hop pa. Nor can 
it be phi , for aspirates are not found in Phrygian. It must 
therefore be some symbol unknown in the later Greek alpha- 
bet, such as occur in the alphabets of Caria, Lycia, and 
Pamphylia. The two variants have very little resemblance 
to one another, but one of them is not unlike tho symbol 
used in la f it, No. 7. It is not allowable to understand this 
symbol as psi, for no symbol xi is known, and xi is older than 
psi (see Kirchh. Or. Alph . p. 38). If the form Y is a 
variant of I s , the sound may perhaps be a palatal sibilant, 
like that which is represented by the symbol T T or T in 
Carian, Lycian, and Pamphylian. The oldest form must then 
be 9 or cp » and later forms are T, 41 , Y and f . If this 
hypothesis be correct, Ky in the older Phrygian inscriptions 
represents xi, which in No. 7 (the latest of all in my opinion) 
is represented by 

Zeta is one of the commonest symbols. According to Fick 
it represents an original gh . It occurs frequently as the final 
letter (see 7, 8 , 9), and must in these cases represent simply 
a soft sibilant. We fiud that on coins of Brouzos, the only 

chapter of his Ehemalige Sprochcinheit . I may add that in every discrepancy 
between my reading and the published copies, the reader may understand that I 
specially compared the older copy with the stone. I made my owu copies of 1, 

2, 3, 7, 8, 9, compared them with the older copies, and then compared each with 
the stone. Time failed mo in tho case of 4, 6, G. 

1 The form f for lambda occurs in an archaic inscription of Arcesinc in„ 
Amorgos, a Milesian colouy (Bull. Corr . Hell. 1882, p. 187) : ^ aud f were 
used for lambda in Argos. 

2 Tho second form may possibly be more complicated, as the stone is worn. 

VOL. XV. — [NEW 8E1UE8.] 9 
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autonomous specimen spells the name with sigma, all the later 
ones with zeta : 1 and in the inscriptions, a final zeta occurs 
very frequently in 7, 8, and 9 (the latest), rarely in any 
other. 

Theta and H are the only old Greek letters that are 
wanting in Phrygian. No aspirates occur either in the early 
Phrygian or in the Phrygian inscriptions of the Roman 
period ; and cases occur where an original aspirate is repre- 
sented by the corresponding consonant. The language had 
therefore, like Latin, lost the aspirates and did not need the 
theta . Perhaps the want of H is accidental, and it might be 
found if longer inscriptions were known. 

Sigma is represented in the oldest inscriptions by a seven 
or five-barred zigzag, like a serpent : then seems to come 
a four-barred sigma , and last, a form with three bars, the 
usual one on early Greek inscriptions. In the Attic 
alphabet the four-barred sigma seems to be later than the 
three-barred, but in Naxos, where the alphabet can be 
traced very far back, the four bars occur in the oldest known 
inscriptions, while the three bars are known only in those 
which are later. 2 

It is natural to inquire how the Phrygians learned 
their alphabet. It is evident that they use the Greek 
alphabet, and not the Phoenician ; they employ the upsilon, 
and have modified the same symbols to serve as vowels 
that the Greek alphabet uses for this purpose. There- 
fore, either they learned from the Greeks or the Greeks 
from them. 

It is impossible for two reasons to believe that the Phry- 
gians originated the alphabet. In the first place the 
Phrygian alphabet has no theta, while the Greek has this 
Phoenician symbol. Secondly, the original Phoenician form 
is retained more closely, especially in the case of iota, in 
Greek than in Phrygian. It seems certain that Phrygian 
was borrowed from Greek at a particular stage of its de- 


1 A t mw. Chron. viii. p. 69: Annuli , 18GI, p. 149. 

1 Eveu those which aro later go back nearly to the sixth century : see Frankcl, 
Arch , Ztg . 1879, p. 84. 
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velopraenfc. If so, how did the Greek alphabet travel so 
far away from the Greek world as the source of the 
Sungarius P 

Before trying to answer this question, let us look at 
No. 13, which is inscribed on two sides of a large block 
of the country stone in the village of Euyuk ; it is evidently 
the same as that copied by Mordtmann in the same place 
(No. 14), but lie did not observe that the stone was inscribed 
on two sides. It is probably hopeless to think of explaining 
this inscription; but the fact of its existence beyond the 
Halys, in a country where many inscriptions in hieroglyphics 
occur, is very remarkable. Euyuk is, as we have seen, an 
early site where the art and religion of Cappadocia are 
presented in the same forms as at Pteria. The same alpha- 
bet with the same peculiar character, the same elongated 
tau with a little cross line at the top, the same five-barred 
sigma of serpentine form, etc., occur at Euyuk and in 
Phrygia. 1 

In attempting to connect the scattered fragments of the 
past history of Asia Minor, this fact is very important, and 
two inferences may be drawn from it. In the first place, 
the inscription at Euyuk must be transliterated on the 
analogy of the Phrygian inscriptions. In the second place, 
any theory as to the way in which the Phrygians learned the 
alphabet must account for the use of the 6ame alphabet in 
Cappadocia. 

The first idea that occurs to one’s mind is that the Phry- 
gians learned the alphabet from the Greeks of Ionia. If so, 
it must have been learned by the Lydians first, and must 
then have been imparted by them to the Phrygians, and 
thence have spread into Cappadocia ; we should then have an 
instance where education propagated itself back from the west 
to the east of Asia Minor. This could not begin to take place 
before the rise of the Mermnad dynasty and the openiug up 

1 I do not think that the inscription from Euyuk in symbols partly Greek 
given by llaiiiiltou, Travels, i. p. <520, is to be relied on for the forms of the 
letters. Hamilton is an accurato observer in most respects, but he had nut 
realized the value of such details, as is evident from his Greek and Latin 
inscriptions. 
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of Lydia to Greek influence, i.e . at the very earliest 650-600. 
Now all that can be gathered as to the state of the Ionic 
alphabet at this time proves that it was much more developed 
than that from which the Phrygian is borrowed. None of 
our extant monuments go back much, if at all, beyond the 
year 600, but at that time it is certain that the distinction of 
the long and short vowel e, the compound consonants £ and 
the non-Phoenician symbols </>, had all been developed. 
But it is equally certain that the Phrygians learned an 
alphabet which had none of these later characteristics ; and 
it will perhaps appear that the Phrygians actually felt the 
want of a long vowel symbol, intermediate between a and e. 
It is therefore not possible to suppose that the alphabet was 
transmitted by this route without putting it back to a period 
when we can find no warrant and no analogy to prove 
that intercourse existed between the Greeks and the inner 
country. Only the last necessity would justify such an 
hypothesis. 

The Phrygian inscriptions occur on monuments which 
show no mark of Hellenic influence, but some of which are 
obviously made after the analogy of Oriental work. The 
style of these monuments, so far as he saw them, has led M. 
Perrot to the same conclusion, viz. that the country was at 
the time under the influence of the east, and was quite 
ignorant of Greek art. Later than these inscribed monu- 
ments, we see the art of Greece forcing its way into the 
country, and gradually establishing itself and ousting the 
Oriental character. 

Moreover, let us consider hovr far we are warranted in 
supposing that intercourse existed between the Ionian Greeks 
and the interior of Phrygia, even in the fifth century. It 
seems probable that Herodotus has brought together all that 
he could learn of the character and the history of Asia 
Minor in his great work. The only references which he 
makes to Phrygian history are : (1) the episode of the 
refugee Adrastus at the court of Croesus, (2) the state- 
ment that it formed part of the dominion of Croesus, (3) 
the tale of the throne dedicated by King Midas at Delphi 
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before the time of Gyges, which is a statement that one 
may hesitate to accept as historical. Of the geography of 
Phrygia wo learn nothing from Herodotus, except his 
account of Celaenae and the Lvcus valley. This district 
he had himself traversed, 1 and here his account is minute 
and careful: the contrast with his utter silence about the 
rest of Phrygia has already been taken by others as a 
proof of his ignorance of the country. Of Cappadocia he 
knows more than of Phrygia : and here the reason is clear, 
lie had gone to Sinope, had coasted along past the Halys, 
and had learned from the Greek traders about the distance 
across to Cilicia, about the course of the Halys and the 
bridge over it, about Pteria. 2 Here again the contrast to his 
silence about Phrygia is a proof of his ignorance about 
the latter country. It would therefore appear that the 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks in the fifth century 
about the interior of Asia Minor was confined to the reports 
of traders in Sinope, and to the open valley of the Lycus ; 
of its history they knew only the cases where it had come in 
contact with the Lydians, and vague reports about kings who 
reigned on the Sangarius, and who possessed well-built cities 
(flora. Hymn. Aphr . 112). One of them was said to have 
presented his own beautiful throne to the god of Delphi 
(Herod, i. 14). 

At the time of Xerxes* expedition the Phrygians were 
armed like the Paphlagonians and Cappadocians, while the 
Lydians were armed like the Greeks. The distinction shows 
that the Lydians had adopted Greek habits much more 
thoroughly than the Phrygians ; doubtless the warlike 
Mermnad kings, who encouraged the Greek connexion, had 
adopted the improved Greek method of warfare. 

These considerations suffice to show that the Greek alpha- 
bet could not have travelled from Ionia direct into Phrygia 
in the seventh century. 

Let us now consider the situation of Asia Minor before 

1 Its trade with Miletus is probably alluded to by Ilippouax, /»*. 36, Bcrprk. 

2 The ideas hero stated are exactly those at which Matzat arrives, “llero- 
dotot’s Angaben iiber Asien,” in Her mis , vi. pp. 392-486. 
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650 b.c., as revealed to us by the remains of its art and 
civilization. "VVe have found that there was a considerable 
intercourse maintained between Pteria and the western 
countries, that the art of Phrygia and of Lydia is at first a 
mere reproduction of and in a more developed form still 
suggested by the art and civilization of Cappadocia. Let us 
now compare the picture drawn by Curtius of the commer- 
cial importance of Sinope 1 as the emporium of exchange 
between the east and the Greeks (Gr. Gcsch. i. 405), and 
remember that Pteria is immediately south of Sinope on the 
high road between it and the east, and that the two cities 
are named in connexion by Herodotus. It is certain then 
that Pteria and Sinope were in constant intercourse, and it 
becomes probable that the Greek alphabet was introduced at 
Pteria through this connexion, and thence spread to Phrygia. 
This supposition is in perfect analogy with all that we know 
of the state of Asia Minor in the. eighth and seventh centu- 
ries, and requires no hypothetical addition to the forces that 
we know to have been then actually at work moulding the 
history of the time. The Greeks of Sinope got from Cappa- 
docia the manufactures of the East; but they had a far 
more serviceable method of writing, which was doubtless 
of use in commercial transactions. The Cappadocians 
learned the art from the Greeks, and the Phrygians, 
learning it from the Cappadocians, apparently turned it 
to accoiint far more than their teachers. The same his- 
torical phenomenon can bo seen in the western colonies. 
Etruria and Latium learned the Greek alphabet from the 
traders of Cumae, the Celtiberians from the Greek colonies 
of Spain. 

Now Sinope was destroyed, and the northern parts 
of Asia Minor, including Phrygia, were ravaged by the 
Cimmerians probably about 670 li.c. The city was not 
refounded till 630 : and the reasons above given make 
it improbable that the alphabet was learned later than 
this date. It follows then that the Phrygian and Cuppa- 

1 Sinope was a colony of Milotus. 
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docian alphabet reveals to us the stage at which the alphabet 
of Sinope and its parent city Miletus was in the eighth 
century B.c. 

Did the Phrygians learn from the Milesian colonists the 
non-Greek symbol t or 9, or did they invent it? Its 
occurrence in Caria, the country where Miletus lay, prove* 
that the former alternative must be adopted. We are referred 
back to a time when the Greeks were still trying to accommo- 
date the Phoenician alphabet to their own needs : it is known 
that this operation required a long time and many tentatives 
to perform. The first modification on the Phoenician alphabet 
was the institution of vowel signs : this had been accomplished 
before the Phrygians learned to use Greek signs. Next, the 
need of special symbols for some consonants, and for the 
distinction of long and short vowels e and o was felt. It 
required many tentatives to satisfy the want, and various 
methods were tried. The Naxian and Thasian group of 
alphabets use O for the short sound, others do the opposite : 
some use Y to denote the guttural aspirate, others to denote 
p$i. Finally the Ionic alphabet, completed before 600 b.c., 
gradually established itself over Greece and Asia Minor. 
At the time when the Phrygians adopted the Greek signs, 
the Ionian alphabet was still in process of formation, and Y 
had not yet acquired its final signification. The steps in this 
process have not yet been determined, but materials are 
gradually accumulating for it ; and important evidence may 
be furnished by the semi- Greek alphabets of Caria, Lycia, 
and Phrygia. Apparently, the Ionic alphabet had not begun 
to distinguish the long and short e and o, at the time when 
the Phrygian alphabet diverged from it; but it was intro- 
ducing new consonantal symbols. Unfortunately the want 
of aspirates in Phrygian deprives us of all information about 
possible symbols for phi and chi . None had yet been devised 
for xi and psi. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 form a group, connected with the Tomb 
of Midas. No. 1 is engraved on the rock above the tomb, 
No. 2 on the carved work at the right-hand side : it runs 
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vertically from top to bottom. 1 Both read from right to left, 
and the letters are of great size, deeply and squarely cut. 
All the lines are beautifully regular and fine. 

1. (tics arkiaeFais akemnolaFos midai laFaltaei Fanaldei 
cdacs. 

Ales is doubtless the nominative singular of the stem atu 
or attUy the name of the chief Phrygian god. It 
occurs as a personal name in the Lydian royal family: 
it was the regular official name of the high-priest of 
Pessinus. Ato occurs as a feminine name in Phrygia. 
Phrygian cities are often called '‘Town of Attu,” 
so attaia (for atta/ia), attoudda (cp. Aloudda, Clan- 
noudda). Attea of Mysia is also doubtless derived 
from attaZ-ia or attefia. The termination -6s is 
common in Phrygian, c.g. TottSs, Onnes, Ies, IIy6s, 
Attes. 

arkiaeFais . The combination ae occurs frequently. It 
may be a device to represent a vowel sound unex- 
pressed by the Greek alphabet. 

akenano-laFos may bo compared with Doru-laA)s or 
Dorulas, a Pontic name, implied in the Phrygian 
town Doru-la^-io-n, and with the Greek 'Anikei 9 , 
jSaorXeus. AkemnolaFos is a genitive, and the accu- 
sative occurs in No. 6 as akinanolaFan . The word 
therefore belongs to the consonantal declension, the 
termination av in the Greek third declension is 
known in several dialects, especially Cypriote. We 
have an exact parallel in the very common Phrygian 
name Akulas ; this is evidently the same as the 
Lydian Akeles or ’A^eX^s, a river god and hero, and 
the original of the town -name Akkila-io-n for 
’ AkkiKAF-io-v , known from coins. Akulas, Akeles, 
or Acheles is evidently the Greek M^tXeu?, or 
’A^XXeu 9, and Akkilaion the same as ’A^eXo'F-io-?, 
’A^eXyos. 

1 It does not read upwards, as Leake says : a mistake on Leake’s part is hardly 
known, but I hud his book in my hand before the Tomb. 
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Midai is evidently the dative of Midas, which was one of 
the two common names for the kings of Phrygia. 

lavaltaei is perhaps the dative of an -t stem, like 7 roXrji : 
the stem is apparently the same as that of the Greek 
hero-name Laertes. 

Fanaktei is the dative of the word which appears in 
Greek as am£ ; here it must obviously agree with 
midai, and it thus becomes lavaltaei, which is a 
dative, and a second name of Midas. It is probable 
that two other examples of the double name occur 
on this tomb, see No. 2. 

edaes is evidently third personal singular of a verb. The 
original termination -ti of the present tense could 
not have become -si or -8 in Phrygian as it did in 
Greek, for it remains in the later Phrygian inscrip- 
tions in the form addaket ; edaes must therefore be 
a past tense. The ae is perhaps a long vowel sound, 
and we have in edaes the original ad hat, Greek e6r}{r ) ; 
where the vowel ae is a sound between a and e. ad - 
dak-et is then the third person singular present of 
a stem dhak, which is seen in the Greek Otj/crj, W^ko,, 
etc., and it is compounded with a preposition ad. 
Phrygian, like Latin, has no aspirates. 

The meaning, so far as we can guess it, is therefore, 
Ates . . . placed to Midas Laertes, the king. 

2. Baba memeFais proitavos k 9 izanaFczos sikcncman egaes. 
Along with this inscription we must take No. 5. Bba meme- 
Fais proitavos lc f ianaFezos akaralasun egaes . 

The two inscriptions are evidently duplicates, except that 
sikeneman in No. 2 is replaced by akaralasun in No. 5. There 
are three slight variations: Baba in No. 2, Bba in No. 5; 
9 in No. 2, f in No. 6 ; z , which occurs in the fourth word 
of No. 2, is omitted in No. 5. 

The first three words, Baba memeFais proitaFos, offer an 
exact parallel to the first three words of No. 1, ates arkiaeFais 
akenanolaFos , and it cannot be doubted that a similar ex- 
planation applies to both. Proitavos is the genitive of a 
stem proitav, which reminds us of the Argive King Proitos 
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and his daughters the Proitides : the nominative must be 
either Proitu-s or Proitas (like alculas). Memevais , arkiaevais , 
are nominatives going with the opening personal names; 
the similar termination suggests that they are adjectives : 
Schmidt thinks that they are examples of double name — 
Ilaba, 6 ical Memevais, son of Proitu: the double name is 
characteristic of Phrygia in later time. 

Baba is a form of the common personal name Babas or 
Ouaouas, on which see Jouru. Hell. Stud. 1882, pt. i., “In- 
scriptions from Nacoleia.” 

Sikcncman and Akaralasun are evidently accusatives 
governed by cgaes. The termination is probably neuter ; see 
No. 7, onoman. cgaes must be distinguished from cdacs of 
the inscr. No. 1. There is no doubt about the reading. 
Moreover, cdacs has a dative after it, but there is here an 
accusative instead. We must look for a root ga , not for a 
root gha t which would in Phrygian rather become za. Cun 
this root be connected with the transitive sense of the root 
gam or ga seen in some parts of the Greek /3alva) 9 and 
perhaps in the title /3acrt\€u$? 1 

3. This inscription is engraved along the three walls of a 
rudelj'-formed cave in the rock on which the Midas tomb is 
cut. The cave is close to the carved front of the tomb on 
the city side. It is about five feet in breadth, and two and a 
half feet deep. At the left-hand side it is now about six feet 
high, at the right-hand side four and a half feet high ; the 
roof slopes down from left to right. The inscription begins 
on the left-hand wall at the front, and runs along it in a 
horizontal liue to the back. Then it continues along the 
back wall, not horizontally, but sloping, so as to be parallel 


» If we consider tlio situntion of tlicso two inscriptions, ono oil tlio carved 
work of the Midus-tomb, the other facing the spectator as ho ascends a flight of 
steps suvrouuded by rock -sculptures und rock-altars, the possibility suggests itself 
that both refer to the construction of tho monuments around : then tlio inscrip- 
tion over the tomb of Midas (No. 1) is tho dedicatory formula, that at tho sido is 
the record of tho building—" the artist’s signature.” Stkcnnnan is then the 
designation of the tomb ; akaralasun of the place where most of the interesting 
rock-monuments of the city are collected. No. 6 is carved on a panel, which ha6 
been left simply to strike the eye of the spectator ; it has no connexion cither 
with an altar or a tomb, but stands upright and isolated at tho side of the steps. 
I need hardly add that this is a suggestion to which I attach no special value. 
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to the line of the roof. On reaching the right-hand wall, 
it is continued along it horizontally. The letters are about 
eighteen inches high, and have been cut one and a half to 
two inches deep in the rough stone. They have been cut 
apparently with a square chisel, about an inch broad, so that 
the sides of the cut are parallel. 

The inscription reads : as iugleniz ae esurzozoz ini in, and 
another word which is hopelessly gone. It consists either of 
four letters or five ; if it has five, the first is certainly /. The 
second may be either e or F or /, but as the third is almost 
certainly r (it is possible that it is b), we can hardly suppose 
that the second is l. The fourth letter is probably a (g is 
possible, but we can hardly suppose it in this place). The 
last letter is either i or z, probably the latter. The admissible 
readings therefore are ieraz, iFvaz, Fraz , eraz ; it is barely 
possible that r and z should be changed to b and i. 

There is room for i on the stone between l and e in the 
second word, and the surface is worn, but I could sec no sign 
that it had existed. Mordtmann has i in his copy, 1 but his 
authority ranks very low. 

The curious word ae occurs also in the very doubtful in- 
scription 13 ; and aez probably occurs in 8. 

Totin is, as Schmidt saw, the accusative of Tottes, the 
name of the Phrygian who, along with Onnes, brought 
the mysteries of the Cabeiri to Miletus. It is doubtless 
related to the personal names Tatias, Tattion, Tata, Tataia, 
and the name of the lake Tatta. Tatias : Tatas 1 1 Mursuas : 
Masses I ! papias : papas : : aineias : aini. Tatas and Tottes 
are variants like Atreus and Otreus, Attalos and Ottalos, 
Anes and Onnes, etc. 

4. This inscription is engraved on a rock above an altar ; 
but great part of it has been broken away, and there was 
probably a line above, and certainly a continuation of this 
line to the right. The fragment reads abasimanakio. It is 
probable that the words in this inscription were not divided 
by marks of separation, and that these twelve letters do not 

1 I had his copy before me, and compared it with the stone to verify this 
point. 
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all belong to one word ; but Schmidt’s attempt to read it of 
course falls to the ground when the position of the fragment 
is explained. 

5. Is engraved on a large square vertical panel cut in 
a rock. This and the last inscription are within a few yards 
of one another, just below the rock sculptures described in 
the Journ. Hell. St. 1882, pt. i. “ Rock Cemeteries of 
Phrygia.” The reading has already been considered. The 
letters are about five inches high, and not finely and deeply 
cut like the first four inscriptions. 

6. This inscription is engraved on one side of a very 
remarkable rock monument of religious character inside the 
Midas city (described Lc .). It is impossible to say whether 
the inscription is complete, but I think it is. The letters, 
about seven inches high, are unfortunately much worn, and 
some are very uncertain. It probabty reads akinanolaFan 
tizes mogro?analc a?arz. 

The first two words are quite certain. The third is 
perhaps mogvolanak or arak ; final k occurs also in No. 8. 
The fourth word is probably aFarz , possibly agarz. 

7. Reads probably zosesait materez eFeteksciiz oFeFin onoman 
la y it lakegokez FenaFtan aFtaz materez . 

This inscription is engraved on the uncut rock over a tomb 
which is carved in a slightly sunk niche. The letters are 
very large, deeply and squarely cut : as on the tomb of 
Midas they are beautifully shaped, the round letters perfectly 
circular, the straight lines perfectly straight. No. 8 is 
engraved, except three letters, on the carved front of the 
tomb, No. 9 is partly on the side of the niche, at right 
angles to the face of the tomb, and partly on the carved 
front. I have tried to mark by means of the dotted lines on 
the plate the difference of level between the uncut rock and 
the face of the tomb within the niche. 1 

This inscription apparently falls into two parts, each of 
five words, and each beginning with a verb in the third 
person singular present. Each part contains the word 

1 Tcxicr’s plates make it easier to uuderstand the character of this tomb and of 
the Midus tomb. 
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matcrez, each contains an accusative oFcFin, FenaFtun , and 
a word ending in z, eFeteksetiz, gakefokez. 

matcrez is some case of the word that means mother, which 
occurs in No. 11 as mafar: it is perhaps plural. With the 
vowels in mafar , matcrez, compare Greek firjW]p, prjrepa. 
The second a in mafar is remarkable, and may be compared 
with the Elean i rarapa. In a late Phrygian inscription of 
the class described at the end of this article, I find etittetik - 
menos asti instead of the usual elittetihnenos eitu . If Schmidt 
is right in making eitu the imperative, asti is the indicative, 
of the substantive verb, Greek eart. The vocalisation in 
both asti and matar conflicts with the prevalent theory about 
the history of the vowel e . The resemblance of onoman to 
the Greek ovopar is striking, but perhaps delusive ; the 
termination - man , however, is doubtless the same as •par, 
both going back to the original - mant . A similar remark 
applies to the resemblance between aFtaz and auros, Naxian 
aFuros, Pamphylian a A to?, i.c. awutos (see “ Pamph. Inscrr.” 
in Journ. Hell . St. i.). 

8. Frekun tegatoz gostutut?? aemnoz akenanolaFos aez 
materan arezastin bonok akenanoIaFo[s \ . 

This inscription, like the last, seems to fall into two 
parts of five words each. Each part ends with the word 
akenanolaFos , each contains an accusative Frekun and 
materan arezastin . If a verb could be discovered among 
the other words, it might be easier to understand the con- 
struction of the sentence. 

Frekun is perhaps accusative of the Plnygian name, which 
is represented in Greek as $optcus, leader of the Phrj'gians 
at Troy (Iliad, ii. 8G2). 

9. atanizen kurzanezon tanclertoz. As Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are 
on one tomb, it is possible that they should be read con- 
tinuously ; in that case 8 probably gives the beginning and 
9 the end. The inscription seems metrical. 

10. Apcla? o?ekasteFanos . The first word is either apelai 
followed by punctuation, or apelar , or apelan . It is not quite 
certain that punctuation marks are employed in this inscrip- 
tion. The letters on the prepared part of the rock are finely 
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and deeply cut, after the fashion of the inscriptions 1-3. 
Those at the right-hand side are much worn and difficult 
to read with certainty. Apelan may recall Doric Apollon or 
Etruscan Apiun. 

11. rnatar kubile to&en. This inscription was the 

only one that we found in the necropolis at Ayazeen. It 
is cut in the rock above a rock altar ; the whole being placed 
in a deep oblong niche, about fourteen feet broad and eight 
in height. About forty letters in the middle have been 
purposely defaced by human hands. The last five letters, 
which are more sheltered than the first, are cut with the 
same deep square fashion as inscriptions 1-3. 

It is very tempting to see here a place of worship of the 
Phrygian Cybcle, and over the altar to read the invocation 
“ Mother Cybelo.” 

12. I did not observe, till too late, that this inscription, 
taken from Steuart, is a poor copy of that given above, under 
No. 6. 

13. Is cut on a rock at the marble quarries of Docimion. 
It is doubtless Christian, like all the other rock inscriptions 
in and near the quarries. 

About an hour west from Tricomia, now Kaimaz, on the 
road to Nacoleia, now Seidi-Gkazi, is a deserted cemetery. 
In it are two broken columns of Doeimian marble, very like 
others in the cemetery of Kaimaz. 1 Each of these two has 
on one side the name of Saint Thelda, in badly-shaped 
Byzantine letters. On the other side one of them has the 
inscription : — , 

A Aid AM 
OA 

the other has the inscription : — 

AHAM 

OAA 

The word Mandalo written from right to left is very remark- 
able. It is evident that there was a church of Agia Tkekla 

1 Mordtmann saw one of these columns. 
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at or near Tricomia, but why Mandalo was inscribed retro- 
grade on the columns of her church is difficult to explain. 
Mordtmann’s idea cannot bo entertuined, that Mandalo was 
the Phrygian name of Thekla; it is improbable that the 
Phrygian language persisted to such a late period. 1 

Mordtmann gives two inscriptions, No. 7 and 8 in his 
order. They are rude graffitti scratched on the rock of the 
Midas Tomb, and I have not thought it worth while to give 
them. 

The formula of cursing the violator of the tomb was often 
added on tombs of the Roman period in the native language, 
probably as being more holy and efficacious with the s gods 
(see M. Schmidt, Neuc Lyk. Stud . p. 132). I have found 
several new examples, but shall not give them as yet, as no one 
is quite perfect, and there is a hope that a decisive instance 
may be found. The protasis of the formula, however, may, 
I think, be counted quite certain in reading : ios ni semun 2 
knouman (or human P) i hakim addaket . Ni is once replaced 
by he, and once omitted, ios—yos, Skt. ya-s, Greek 09 . 
Semun (also ocurring scmon and simun) perhaps accus. sing, 
neut. of a stem that appears in Latin seme-1, simi-lis, Greek 
hpa, etc. : it is used in Phrygian as a demonstrative, hnuman 
may probably mean ‘ tomb* : perhaps cp. sihcncman in No. 2. 
addaket has already been treated, he may mean ‘and*: it 
occurs after a sentence of Greek : or, 3 ni and he may corre- 
spond to av and iciv, kakun may possibly be the Greek 
Kaicbv : or ikakun may be a single word. 

1 Tho Lydian language had disappeared in Lydia before the time of Strabo, 
though still used iu tho remote district of Cibyra (p. 031). 

3 Rendered iu Greek letters of course vlfiovv. 

3 As Prof. Saycc suggested. 
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The monument represented on the accompanying plate 
(No. NLIV.), is situated near the village of Liyen, 1 and is 
familiar to the natives of the surrounding district under the 
name Arslan Kaya, Lion Rock. It is about seven miles west- 
north-west of the cluster of monuments at Ayazeen, described in 
this Journal, 1882, p. 1 ff, and several less important archaic 
tombs exist at Bei Keui and other places between Liyen and 
Ayazeen, so that this whole series may be grouped together and 
distinguished from the other series which surrounds the tomb 
of Midas. It is probable that the two groups belong to two 
distinct Phrygian cities of great antiquity — two of those cities 
whose former existence was known to Strabo (p. 567), but which 
had ceased to exist long before his time. It will be convenient, 
in want of the ancient names, to distinguish these two ancient 
cities by reference to the Roman towns which stood near them 
— Meros at Kumbet, near the Midas-tomb, and Metropolis south 
of Ayazeen. 

Arslan Kaya is a tall conical rock, of sugar-loaf shape, stand- 
ing quite isolated on a steep grassy slope. 2 The mass of the 
rock, higher than ten feet from the ground, is a fine soft con- 
glomerate, the same in which the majority of the Phrygian 
tombs are carved. Between ten and five feet above the ground 

1 Liyen is not marked on Kiepert’s which is indicated on Kiepert’s map. 
map, where the whole district in which 2 The total height is probably about 

the Phrygian monuments are situated fifty to sixty feet ; but it is difficult to 
is almost a blank. It is a village on judge. The drawings on PI. XLIY. 
the road from Afium Kara Hissar to have unfortunately been made too tall. 
Kutayah, seven hours from the former, My sketches on the spot were restricted 
eleven hours from the latter, and about to the sculptured part of the rock, 
two hours south-east of Doghan Arslan 

H.S. — YOL. V. R 
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is a layer of sandstone, horizontally stratified. Below this 
again is a soft conglomerate. The monument is carved entirely 
in the upper conglomerate. 



The rock has been cut on three sides, so as to present three 
smooth vertical faces at right angles to each other, looking 
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respectively east, south, and west. The southern or central 
face is the most important. It is similar in style to the class 
of monuments of which the Midas-tomb is the type. A flat 
rectangular surface, ornamented in a geometrical pattern, and 
having a doorway in the lower part, is surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, with a quaint acroterion over the apex. The geometrical 
pattern has suffered so much from the weather that it cannot 
now be properly understood : but an occasional fragment shows 
that it was an arrangement of squares or maeanders and crosses, 
such as is usual in these monuments . 1 The whole is carved 
in exceedingly low relief. On the band that divides the pedi- 
ment from the rectangular surface, an inscription in the tall 
narrow Phrygian characters was engraved : but it is not 
decipherable at the distance from which a spectator who has 
no ladder must contemplate it . 2 

The pediment is not plain, as in the other monuments of this 
type, but is sculptured in relief, like the pediment of the tomb 
at Kumbet, engraved by M. Perrot, Uxplor. Archtologique en 
Galatie , &c., pi. vii. 

Two sphinxes of very archaic character stand in the two 
angles, turned towards each other, but separated by the sup- 
porting column which always occupies the middle of these 
pediments. Their faces are directed outwards, the ears are 
very large, but the features are now hopelessly obliterated . 3 A 
long curl hangs down in archaic style over the shoulder of each. 
On the day which I spent drawing the monument I did not 
observe that the sex was indicated ; but on the following morn- 
ing, when we returned to compare each detail of the drawings 
with the original, it appeared to me, and I think also to Mr.' 
Sterrett, that the left-hand sphinx was characterised as male. 
Such a detail was visible only in a favourable light, and in the 
worn state of the surface is very uncertain. 

A band of maeander pattern runs along the two sloping sides 
of the pediment. 


1 Arslan Kaya has suffered more 
from the weather than any other of 
the great monuments in Phrygia : the 
others are protected by projecting parts 
of the rock overhead. 

2 On a later visit I observed that the 


inscription is hopelessly obliterated. 

3 The sphinx on the right is much, 
more dilapidated than that on the left. 
It seemed better in drawing to restore 
it exactly on the analogy of its better- 
preserved neighbour. 

R 2 
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The acroterion is very remarkable : it is distinctly intended 
to represent two serpents’ heads. 

The doorway in the lower part of monuments of this class 
has in the examples hitherto met with been shut. In the 
present case however the two valves of the door are thrown 
wide open, and merely represented in relief against the sides of 
the little chamber into which the door gives admittance. On 
each wing of the door there is a horizontal row of little round 
knobs near the top, showing that it represents a wooden door 
studded with iron nails. On the right wing is a defaced 
ornament which may be a lock or possibly a knocker. 

The form of the doorway should be compared with those of 
the Midas-tomb and of the monument at Delikli Tash. 
M. Perrot 1 has already observed the peculiar form of the lintel 
in these cases. I know no analogy to the curious projecting 
members in the lower part of the door, nor to the faint lines 
above the pediment. 

I have already suggested ( Journal , 1882, p. 27), that the outer 
face of the monuments of this class is intended to imitate the 
oriental carpets which were sometimes in Greek temples hung 
in front of the holy figure of the temple-deity to conceal it from 
profane eyes : thus, in the temple of Cora at Mantineia, the 
priestess icnceTraaev ra Upa fivaTTjpia, hanging in front of 
them an oriental carpet. ‘The dead man too is a god, 
and his sanctuary is hidden from view behind the carpet 
of rock/ 

The present monument appears to me to justify completely 
the words which I used two years ago. Through the open door 
we penetrate behind the veil into the sanctuary. Carved in 
relief on the back of the little chamber, we see the two rampant 
lionesses, 2 which are the favourite device in Phrygian monuments. 
But in this case they do not rest their paws against a column : 
they lay them on the shoulders of the goddess herself, and place 
their heads lovingly against hers : ev(j>pcov /caXa Sp6<roi<n, 
A,€7tt<h? pbaXepcov \e6vrcov. This position constitutes a new 
variety of the well-known hieratic schema called the ‘Persian 
Artemis/ 

The lionesses are represented in profile, and only one of the 

1 Compare his account of Delikli 2 The sex is doubtful, owing to 
Tash and his note on the Midas-tomb. mutilation of the surface. 
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forepaws is visible. There is a curious marking on the fore-leg, 
perhaps intended to indicate muscles. Both hind legs and the 
long curling tail are visible. The image of Cybele was carved 
in very high relief on the back of the chamber. It was similar 


Ceiling* 



in style to those archaic terra-cotta idols, the upper part of which 
imitates the human figure, while the lower part is a mere 
cylinder growing wider towards the bottom, so as to afford a 
broad and secure basis for the idol to stand. This figure was 
represented in relief fully a foot high ; but the soft conglomerate 
was unsuited for a relief standing out so boldly, and the front 
part has fallen off, leaving an uneven surface. On the other 
hand the two lionesses are in very low relief and are therefore 
in excellent preservation except the heads, in which the relief 
is rather higher, and the surface of the abdomen. 

A similar idol, much ruder and smaller than this one, 
stands in a little niche about three feet high, near the 
Lion-tombs. 

The figure of Cybele occupied the whole height of the wall, 
i.e. seven feet two inches. The arms were pressed against the 
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sides , the elbows were bent and the hands placed in front of 
the body, the right hand over the bosom, the left hand over the 
middle ; 1 the attitude is familiar from Oriental idols and Greek 
statues of Aphrodite. On her head she wore a polos, the out- 
line of which on the wall is barrel-shaped. A long veil or 
garment seems to hang on both sides of the body. This 
rude image is the Mother-Goddess, who is indicated by her 
attitude as the producer and nourisher of the life of earth. We 
know her name in this old Phrygian home of hers. Only a few 
miles away, close to the other lion monuments, is an altar cut 
in the rock, and above it is an inscription written boustrophedon 
in Phrygian characters. The middle of the inscription has been 
broken away, but the beginning fortunately remains — Matar 
Kubile. 

Matar Kubile was the name by which the Phrygians invoked 
the goddess. It is interesting that the nearest city of the 
Roman time to these old monuments was named Conni Metro- 
polis ; in the Byzantine time the heathen name of ‘ Meter ’ was 
changed to that of the Christian saint Demetrius, and the city 
is called in lists of bishoprics Conni Demetrioupolis. This 
observation gives the long-sought site of the northern Metro- 
polis of Phrygia, which has been placed in many different 
situations. It stood on the Roman road from Nacoleia to 
Eucarpia, near the modern village Beuyeuk Tchorgia . 2 

But though Conni was nearer than any other city to the Lion- 
tombs, it is probable that they were in the territory of the 
important city of Prymnessos . 3 Midas appears on coins of 
Prymnessos, which may be taken as a proof that these old 
monuments were in the Roman time associated with the 
ancient kings of Phrygia. 

The face of the monument which looks to the east is entirely 
occupied by a large rampant lion. He stands quite upright, and 


1 This detail can be gathered from 
the difference of angle at the two 
elbows, though the bad preservation 
of the image makes it difficult to be 
certain. 

2 I formerly attempted to identify 
Metropolis with Augustopolis, a site 
nine miles S.E. of Tchorgia : I wish 
here to correct the error. See Hit - 

tjieilungen Ivstit. Ath . 1882, p. 137. 


3 Conni seems t© have been an in- 
significant town under the empire ; 
no coins are known, unless some 
MHTPOnOAeiTQN belong to it. 
Prymnessos was at Seulun, three miles 
S.E. of Afium Kara Hissar. It was 
certainly a city of importance, and 
perhaps exercised some authority over 
the neighbouring Metropolis. 
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places his fore- paws on the angle of the pediment on the southern 
side. The lines of the figure, like those of the two lionesses in 
the shrine, are exceedingly fine and spirited. The sex is 
certain, whereas that of the animals in the shrine remains 
uncertain. Analogy points to the opinion that the latter 
are female : this is the case with the pair of animals on the 
Lion-tomb near Ayazeen and with those over the Lion-gate 
at Mycenae. In later monuments the case is different : at 
Kumbet (see Perrot, PI. vii.) and at Ayazeen (Journ. Hell . Stud., 
PI. XXVI., XXVII.) the pair consists of a male and a female. 
I was exceedingly careful in drawing the toes of the lion's left 
hind foot, the forms of which are peculiar : the paws of the two 
lionesses are different, less carefully cut, and more like the form 
usual in archaic sculpture. Only one forepaw is shown in each 
of the lionesses, a true archaic characteristic, whereas both fore- 
paws of the lion are distinctly visible : but the marking on the 
forepaws of the lionesses does not appear on those of the lion. 1 
This marking may be compared with that on the hind-leg of a 
deer found in a tumulus near Kertch, a product of Ionian art of 
a later period. 2 

On the western face of our monument there is a gryphon, 
passant to the right. His head is much injured, but was 
probably a simple eagle's head without ears or any other 
prominent feature, and with the mouth closed (Type C of 
Furtwangler, Bronzefund , p. 47). The wings, like those of the 
sphinxes, are curled round in the archaic style. 

I hope to take an early opportunity of discussing the bearing 
of this and other monuments on the history of Ionian and 
generally of Greek art, but I will here state my opinion as to 
the date of the Arslan Kaya. As I have stated in previous 
papers, I believe that Phrygian art stands in the closest relations 
with the Ionian colonies of the Euxine coast. Now if we com- 
pare the gryphon and the sphinxes with the earliest known 
specimens of Ionian decorative art, the general resemblance 
is obvious, while the exceedingly ancient character of the 
Phrygian monument is equally clear. Every detail in these 

1 On a second visit I convinced 2 Furtwangler, Goldfund von Vetters - 
myself that these are the facts : the felde , p. 16, who refers to Antiq . du 
lines on the forepaw of each lioness Bosphor., PI. 26, 1. 
do not indicate a pair of paws. 
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two types on the Arslan Kaya is early archaic, and a 
careful examination proves that they can hardly be later 
than the early part of the sixth century, and are probably 
earlier. But the lions of the Arslan Kaya are quite different 
in character from those of the Yettersfeld ornaments. 1 The 
latter show the type of the lions on the tomb at Kumbet 
and on other later Phrygian monuments (see especially the 
single Yettersfeld lion on Pi. iii. 1), whereas our lions are of a 
far grander type, bolder and finer in outline, more natural and 
life-like. This type is quite lost in the later monuments. 
Artistic considerations therefore force back the date of our 
monument to the seventh century. Now on historical grounds 
it is improbable that any very great monument in Phrygia 
belongs to the period 670 — 600. During this time we know 
that the Cimmerians overran the country, and that in Phrygia 
alone they achieved complete success, being finally expelled by 
Alyattes between 610 and 590. The Arslan Kaya is therefore 
earlier than 670, while on the other hand the presence of the 
inscription in characters, which as I have elsewhere shown were 
learned from the Greek colonists of Sinope, proves that the 
monument is later than 730. 

The only trustworthy way of representing a monument like 
this is by photography, and I hope to be able soon to publish 
a photograph. . But it would be almost necessary to publish a 
drawing along with a photograph, as it is so difficult to see every 
detail from one point of view. It seemed, however, advisable 
to make known a monument so important as this, even by the 
imperfect and insufficient medium of drawings, and trust to the 
future to supplement them by photographs. I knew that I 
should never be able to make better drawings than when 
inspired at first by the discovery of the monument, and it was 
exceedingly doubtful whether I should ever have the opportunity 
of taking a trained draughtsman to the place. 2 

The measurements were made, with Mr. Sterrett’s help, by 
means of a rope thrown over the shoulder of the rock. 

I do not at present intend to make any general remarks about 
the art of Phrygia. I will only say that each new monument 

1 Furtwangler, l. c. delicacy of the drawing is due to a 

2 I am responsible for every curve more skilful hand than mine, 
and every other scientific detail : the 
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affords new and more striking resemblances to archaic Greek 
art. Hitherto no example was known in Phrygia of the com- 
posite animals, such as the sphinx and the gryphon. In 
Phrygian art we are not impressed as in Phoenician art with 
isolated points of resemblance to Greek amidst a general diver- 
sity of character. We see substantially the same race, affected 
by similar influences from the East, and producing works whose 
whole spirit and character have something of the true Greek 
feeling . 1 

Amid the diversity in details, what a close resemblance in 
spirit is there between the Phrygian tale of Marsyas and the 
Greek tale of Orpheus ! There is the same melancholy tone, 
the same devotion to music, the same close relation to an 
orgiastic worship, and finally a terrible death. 

The question arises — what was the purpose of this monument? 
There is no appearance, no possibility of supposing that a grave 
ever existed in the chamber : but I feel convinced that the 
monument is sepulchral. In that case the actual grave was 
in the ground, and the monument is merely the tombstone, so 
to speak. In support of this view we must remember that 
almost all the many hundreds of rock monuments known in 
Phrygia, are obviously sepulchral. Moreover, I shall here place 
together some facts about Phrygian graves and sepulchral in- 
scriptions which make it probable that even the doubtful rock- 
monuments are sepulchral, and which will throw some light on 
the ideas of death and the future world entertained by the 
persons who made those graves. 

As almost all my arguments are drawn from inscriptions of 
the Roman period, it is necessary to state beforehand that I 
believe these late authorities may with proper caution be used 
as evidence for the true ancient beliefs of the Phrygian 
people. 

A varnish of Graeco-Roman civilisation was spread over the 
country in the second and third centuries after Christ ; western 
Phrygia was affected fifty to a hundred years earlier than the 
eastern country. Especially Hellenic mythology took the place 
of the native legends : I have given examples of the tendency 
to substitute Greek names and tales for the native Lydian or 

1 With the Phrygian use of the maeander pattern compare Arch. Ztg. 1884, 
PI. ix., Figs. 2, 5. 
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Phrygian in this Journal, 1882, p. 64, 1883, p, 64. But the 
old religion continued unaffected in substance, though Hellenised 
in name, and customs sanctioned by religion, especially funeral 
usages, must have been very slow to alter. For example, in 
the valley of the river Tembris, 1 which runs along the western 
border of the district in which the old Phrygian monuments 
lie, the regular decoration of gravestones in the Roman period 
is the old heraldic type of the pair of lions facing each other in 
a pediment. Again, Moritz Schmidt rightly recognised in some 
barbarous formulas appended to Greek sepulchral inscriptions 
of the Roman period, a curse in the native tongue against 
violators of the tomb. Why should this one part of the in- 
scription be in the native tongue, and the rest in Greek ? 
Either the belief was that the old Phrygian tongue was more 
holy, and more efficacious with the gods of Phrygia, or the 
fact was that the Phrygian language was more generally in- 
telligible than Greek. Either alternative shows the strength 
of the old native feeling in the country; in spite of Graeco- 
Roman dress and foreign language, the Phrygian character is 
not hidden. 

Two kinds of sepulchral monument were commonly used in 
Phrygia in the Roman time. One is a slab of marble or other 
stone carved to imitate a doorway. The doorposts, the two 
valves, the lintel, and generally a pointed or rounded pediment 
above, are all indicated : one or two knockers are usually carved 
on the door, and symbols referring to the ordinary life of the 
deceased person are often represented on the panels, a basket, 
a strigil, a mirror or something of the kind. The door is often 
surmounted by a pediment, triangular or semicircular, which 
is sometimes plain, sometimes sculptured. In the Tembris 
valley the sculptural decoration, as has .just been stated, is 
almost always the ancient heraldic device — a pair of lions. 
The inscription is placed sometimes above the pediment, some- 
times beneath it, rarely on the door itself. I have seen many 
hundred gravestones of this kind, in every part of Phrygia, in 
Galatia, and in Pisidia. This class of tombstone recals to 
mind the ancient monuments in which a door is a prominent 
part. 

1 Tembris on a coin of Midaion, Pliny (jV.iV. yi. 1) and in an un- 
Thymbres in Livy, Tembrogius in published inscription. 
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The second kind of tombstone is equally common and wide- 
spread. It is a square pillar with very simple pedestal and 
capital. In many cases the epitaph on such a tombstone is 
expressed in the form — 6 Se£va tov ftcofjbov avecrTrjaev . The 
regular name of the monument was therefore ‘ the Altar.’ It is 
probable that several old Phrygian monuments, in which nothing 
is apparent except an altar with or without an inscription, are 
really sepulchral. 


No. I. 1 

At Ishekly, the ancient Eumeneia, on a tombstone of the 
/3cofio$ type in the modern cemetery : 

GYP A 

There has never been any other inscription. 


No. 2. 

At Eumeneia in the court of the Konak : on a tombstone 
similar to the last : on one side 

Zc^TIKOCANT 
g^NIATH IATYnaik 
IK AIEAYTODMNHCX 

apin 

on another side 

OYPA 

No. 3. 

At Eumeneia, in the modern cemetery, on a tombstone of 
form like the preceding : on one side 

Nos. 1 and 3 were copied by 2 The engraver has omitted two 
Mr. Sterrett and myself in company, letters in line three. 

No. 2 by me alone. 


Z COT CKOS A VT- 

co via jr) yvvaiK- 

i /cal iavTtp fivr^ixrj^s 

/ 2 
apiv. 
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IOYAI AEAYTH 
KAITcaAN API AA 
MAKAIIOYAIA 
NHTHOYT ATPI 
5 KAirAI<raT«rAI 
P<raKAICEBHPEI 
NH H 0 YT Al 
PIMNHMHCXA 
PIN EIAETICE 
10 TEPONETTIXEI 
PHCEI 0 IN AITI 
NA 0 HCEI ICTO 
NtflCKONX'Acj) 

on the other side 


*lov\la savrf} 

Kai tg3 avSpl A a- 
pa Kai ’Ioi/Xta- 
vfj 7r) dvyajpl 
Kai Talco r a> yajjtt- 
Kai iZefirjpel- 
vy [ T ]# & v y a [ T " 
pi /JLvrjprjs %a- 

piv. Ei 8e res e- 
TepOV € 7 rt,%et- 
prjaei Olval tl - 
Va , 6r\(T£l Is to - 
v cftiaKov {Srjv-) acj>. 


OYPA 


The second and third inscriptions probably belong to the 
first (or the beginning of the second) century after Christ : 
this date is gathered from the Latin names, Julia, Juliane, 
Antonia, &c. They belong therefore to a comparatively early 
time among the inscriptions of this district. 


No. 4. 


At Kara Hodja, a village in the Haimaneh, about an hour 
and a half south-east of the hot springs of Myrikion, now the 
Merkez of the Haimaneh, 1 in ancient Galatia. Copied by 
Mr. Sterrett and myself. 


1 Merkez in Turkish means ‘head- 
quarters ' : the seat of government of 
the Haimaneh was established here 
two years ago, having previously been 
at the village of Sivri. There was no 


village at the baths, till the spot was 
selected as the Merkez of the Haimaneh, 
and when we visited it, in 1883, there 
were only about fifteen new houses 
around the government offices. 
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ETo C M NOCZ 
Al AlKOY 

oCTE/ MOYCTATEIAI 
I Al ATYN AlKl ANECTH 
NBU)MONKAlT HNOYP A 

ektconiaiconanecthcen 

MNHMHCXAPIN 

CTAT1 Al AZCOCATTPO 

NOYCATTAPA0HKHN 
EACOKlT INI EPEANT7. 

CINONKAIYEAAI AY 
OAPTYPAKAI MHATTO 
Al AHOCION AIK60N 
HAIEKYPIEYMEICEKAI 
KHCAT EAYTHNNEKPAN 
KAITATEKNAZCjONT 

Like all the inscriptions which we found in the Haimaneh, 
this is merely scratched in a rude way on the stone : it is the 
work of an unskilful engraver and an uneducated writer. Graeco- 
Roman civilisation had not thoroughly established itself at Myri- 
kion when the epitaph was composed, and the native customs 
of burial and worship of the Pessinuntine Cybele remained 
unaffected. It was exceedingly difficult to decipher the faint 
and ill-formed letters, and equally difficult to understand the 
meaning. 

v Eto[v]9 . . fi\rf\vbs BavSUov [ ]o? re[\X]ioi/ 'l i ra- 

reiXi[a\ ISca yvvaucl dvearrf[ae to]i/ ftcopubv /cal rrjv 0vpa[v ] i/c 
rwv iSicov dvecTTTjaev fivrjfJLrjs %apiv, 

%rarei\ia £wcra \(j>]povovcra irapaQrj/crjv €Sco/c[e] nvt (?) 
EPEAN 7r[pa\crivov /cal ^reAA^[a] Svo dpyvpa, /ca\y ?] pur) 
a7roSiSfj, f, Ocnov Al/ceov, f/ HA^e K vpie, vpieis i/c\S]i/ajcraT€ rrjv 
ve/epav /cal ra rk/eva £wvr[a. 

f/ O<7409 Ai/caio? is a standing epithet of the deity in Anatolian 
inscriptions ; here it appears to be used as a proper name, and, 
regardless of grammar, two deities are invoked to avenge the 
dead Statilia and her living children, if the pledge which she 
deposited with some unnamed person is not returned. rj irpa- 
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crivo 5 is an emerald : the word before it has not been deciphered : 
irpovovaa is probably due to Galatian pronunciation. eSto/u is 
certainly the reading on the stone. 

The four inscriptions published above are all engraved on 
simple ficofiol, yet in one case the monument is called o y&Byao? 
/ cal 7} 6vpa : and in the others, the name 6vpa is placed on the 
monument apart from the regular inscription, as if to specify a 
point that was not clear to the beholder. 

The last inscription explains the others. The son of Gellius 
places the altar and the door for his dead wife. It appears then 
that according to Phrygian ideas there were two necessary 
elements in the sepulchral monument, an altar and a door. 
When a plain altar was placed as a tombstone, it was some- 
times thought necessary to add expressly the word ‘ Door/ Even 
where only the one name is given, we may understand that the 
fundamental idea was the same. The door was the passage of 
communication between the world of life and the world of 
death : the altar was the place on which the living placed the 
offerings due to the dead. • 

It is unnecessary to follow this idea through the elaborate 
funeral monuments with numerous parts, each called by a special 
name, which were often used by rich men. A sarcophagus is 
commonly used at Hierapolis and in Ionia and Lycia ; but 
the sarcophagus is only the receptacle in which the body is 
placed, and we often find the door and the altar indicated 
besides. 

These two elements, the door and the altar, occur regularly 
in the early monuments. In many cases the altar indeed is not 
expressly carved in the rock ; but when the monument has the 
form of a temple or a shrine, the altar is an implied accompani- 
ment. In other cases the rock-altar is the most important part 
of the whole monument. 

Among the early monuments one class, of which the Midas- 
tomb or the Arslan Kaya is type, especially attracts our attention 
as being so peculiarly characteristic of Phrygia: in it we see 
the door and the veil in front of the shrine. In one case alone 
the door is opened, and we are admitted to contemplate ra iepa 
fxvcrT'tjpia. We see here, not a sarcophagus, no place or room 
for a dead human body, but the Mother-Goddess and her 
favourite animals* 
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May we not infer from this that the mere custody of the 
body was not the sole nor even the chief intention of the funeral 
monument in Phrygia ? The intention is to show that the dead 
has returned to his divine mother. It is a similar idea when the 
Lydian chiefs and kings are buried on the shores of the Gygaean 
lake Coloe ; and we know from Homer that the Maeonian chiefs 
are the sons of the lake or of the Naiad Nymph who bears them 
beside the lake. 

The natural inference is that the Phrygian religion considered 
the dead as identified with the divine nature : the sepulchre 
of the dead was a monument or shrine of the Mother-Goddess. 
In that case the construction of a grave was an act of piety and 
of homage to the deity, with whom the dead person was identi- 
fied. Can we find in inscriptions any test to prove or disprove 
this inference ? 

I shall give first an inscription, imperfectly published, C. I. G. 
No. 3810 ; the editor has wrongly altered the copies, accurate 
so far as they go, of Pococke and Kinneir. 

No. 5. 

Dorylaion, in the bridge over the Porsuk Tchai, the ancient 
Tembris : on a marble slab imitating the front of a temple or 
heroon . Copied by me. 

menanaivl. n<^> 

NOCKAI AMEI ACTEI 
McdNIGPEITT <n>KA! 

ATTOAAgdNIOC 
KAIAIONYCIOCCyN 
T POcJxm>YTTEPT cdN 
IAI<m>NAIIBPON 
£T<^>NTI $ 


Me vavB [pos f/ l7r]7ra)- 
vos fcccl ’A fields T ei- 
fjLQ)Vl 0p67TTq) KCU 
’At roWoovios 
Kai A lovvcno? <jvv- 

Tpc(f)(p VTT€p 7 00V 

iBtcov A u B pov- 

TQOVTl. 


This inscription is, to judge from the nomenclature, probably 
not later than the first century after Christ. It has been engraved 
on the tombstone of Timon by his master and his mistress, 
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and by his fellow-slaves, Apollonius and Dionysius. 1 These 
four persons make the grave of the dead man, and consider 
this act as a homage to Zeus Bronton on behalf of their own 
family. 

No. 6. 

At Kara Bazar, on the road from Dorylaion to Nacoleia, on a 
marble /3ft>/zo9. On the capital is carved a vine-branch with a 
bunch of grapes, and over the inscription is a wreath. Copied 
by me. 


TTEPCEYCK-nAOY 

cioccjMiNirmn 

TTATPlK-MHTPI 

K-AIIBPONTnNTI 

EYXHN 


Ilepo-eus /ce ITAoiJ- 

crios &aivtTTir(p 
Trarpi tee pyrpi 
K€ All I$pOVT(i)VTl 

e\>xn v * 


This is the epitaph on a tomb erected by two sons for their 
parents. The sons consider that the act of erecting the tomb- 
stone is equivalent to discharging a vow to Zeus Bronton. To 
judge from the names the inscription is of a comparatively early 
time ; but, as the district is one remote from civilising influences, 
it can hardly be earlier than the second century after Christ. 


No. 7. 


Near Kara Bazar, at the Devrent, on a /3co/u6$ : on the capital 
is carved a star, and over the inscription three bulls’ heads. 
Copied by me. 


AYPAIOAflPO 
CMET ACYNBI 
OYTYXHZnN 
TEEEAYTOIE 

k-aiibponthn 

EYXHN 


Avp. A coScopo- 
$ per a avvj3i- 
OU TvXQ £gov- 
res eavrols 
fee Au BpovTfSv* 


This inscription is placed over the grave which Diodoros and 
his wife prepared for themselves. They regard this act as the 


1 Menandros and his wife had therefore three dpevrol or Optjujjura. 
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payment of a "vow to Zeus Bronton. The inscription belongs to 
the third century after Christ. 

On the analogy of these and similar inscriptions, which I need 
not quote here, it may be unhesitatingly maintained that a large 
number of dedications in the district round Nacoleia and Dory- 
laion, in which the sepulchral reference is not so explicit, are in 
reality gravestones. Of such inscriptions, published and un- 
published, I know about a hundred. They are generally 
addressed to Zeus Bronton, or to Zeus Papas, or to Papas simply. 
Papas, as Arrian says, was the Bithynian name of Zeus ; it 
occurs frequently in inscriptions of Nacoleia. The following is 
a specimen. 


On a small stele of common stone found in a field near 
Nacoleia. I copied the inscriptions from six similar stelai, all 
found in the same field : the owner said that the ground around 
was full of them. They are all evidently gravestones of common 
people : the top is ornamented in the style of a pediment, and 
there is a plain pedestal ending in a projecting spike to stick 
in the ground. The one which is here published differed from 
the others in having a representation of the god on it : the god 
is apparently intended to be androgynous, like the Carian Zeus, 
but in such rude work, the point can hardly be asserted 
positively. 


The other inscriptions from this field are similar in style : the 
field was doubtless a cemetery of the poorer classes. 

In this Journal, 1882, p. 124, I spoke about Zeus Bronton or 
Papas, the god of Nacoleia. I have no alteration to make in 
the views there expressed, except to lay much greater stress on 
the Chthonian character of the god. Almost every inscription 
in which he is mentioned is a gravestone. The area within 
which he is worshipped is a narrow one, including only the 

H.S. — VOL. Y. s 


No. 8. 


OYAT7I ACA 
BHZT7ATTAEYXH 


N 
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district between Nacoleia, Dorylaion, and Trocnada or Tricomia. 1 
Outside of this district, I know only of three, one at Cotyaion, 
one at Ancyra of Galatia, and one in Rome erected by a Greek 
named Aur. Poplius. Poplius clearly belonged to this district 
of Phrygia, and went to Rome either as a visitor or a settler. 2 

The district in which Zeus Bronton was worshipped, lies 
along the east and north edge of the mountainous country in 
which the ancient Phrygian monuments are situated. On the 
west side of these mountains, we find that Zeus Bennios is wor- 
shipped. Numerous inscriptions in his honour occur, and the 
important town of Bennisoa was named from his worship. A 
curious inscription in the Phrygian village of Serea shows what 
the people themselves thought of the relation between Zeus 
Bronton and Zeus Bennios. 

No. 10. 


On a stele at Kuyujak, a village three hours north-west of 
Nacoleia ; copied by Mr. Sterrett. 


MAPKOC 
MAPKOY 
AIIBPONT03N 
TIKAIBENNEI 
CEPEAN COLT 
E(j> ANON 

1 The word Tricomia shows that the 
country of the Trocnades or Trocmades, 
Rege-trocnada, contained three villages : 
the use of the word in an unpublished 
inscription from a different district is 
decisive as to the sense. 

2 The following is a memorial of the 
visit of another Nacoleian to Rome. 


M apKos 
Aap/cov 
A ii Bpovrwv- 
ri /cal Bei'veX 
^epeavcp <tt- 
efravov. 

No. 9. 

In the tcTcTce of Seidi Ghazi, on a 
little slab of marble. It has been 
published unintelligibly by Mordtmann 
(Sidi Ghazi und Nacoleia in Munch. 
Gel. Anz., 1861). Copied by me, and 
afterwards by Mr. Sterrett. 


eecu 

Y+IC 

r Y^Jr/<7- 

TO) 

€Y 

T ft) €U- 

4 

XH 

NA V 

%r}V Av- 

P-IAI 

OC 

prj\i09 

ACKA 

Arroj 

’A<7tfXa7TG>- 

NHN 

OMO 

v, rjv [eJ>0- 

AOTHC 

€NCI 

Aa[ylfl<r€P <{y 

PCOM 

H 

'PaVp. 
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Here it is evident that Benni-s, or Zeus Benneus, the god of the 
western side, and Papas or Zeus Bronton, the god of the eastern 
side, are expressly identified. 

The numerous inscriptions of which these are specimens show 
clearly that the making of a grave was regarded as the payment 
of a vow to the god of the district. I do not maintain that every 
stone in the district which records a vow of the god is sepulchral : 
e.g . the votive tablet of Aur. Asklapon, quoted above, has not 
the appearance of a gravestone. But the gravestones which I 
have seen in the district where Papas was worshipped, are, with 
scarcely an exception, inscribed in this style. One stone, which 
I believe to be sepulchral, explains the meaning of the custom. 


No. 11. 


On a marble cippus at Kutayah, in the possession of an 
Armenian stone-cutter who had brought it from Karagatch 
Euren, near Altyntash. Above the inscription there are carved 
in relief a bunch of grapes, an eagle, and a radiated head of the 
sun-god. Copied by Mr. Sterrett and myself in company. 


All BENNIQ 
AlOrENHCYTTEP 
AlOrENOYCTTATTTTOY 
KAIKAXPYCIOY 
MAMMHCKAITQN 
KATOIKOYNTQN 
ENICKOMHKAOIEPQ 
HEN 


A ii Bei wla> 
Atoyevrjs virtp 
Atoyevov 9 irarmrov 
real K\. Xpvctov 

fic flflTJS KCll TCOV 

fcaroi/covvrcov 
ev 'Icr/copy fcaOdpto 
ere v. 


AnoAAQNiocicrepeANocenoiei 

’ATToXXomo? 'lay speavo? eirolei. 

This inscription belongs most probably to the second century 
after Christ. The reference to the inhabitants of the village is 
a specially common feature in inscriptions of this district ; the 
name of the village seems to be Iskome. The artist is a native 
of Isgerea. 

s 2 
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I understand this inscription to be placed by Diogenes on the 
grave of his grandparents; in preparing the grave Diogenes 
considers that he is dedicating the spot to Zeus Bennios. The 
grave is a shrine of Zeus, and the funeral offerings to the dead 
were considered at the same time as offerings to Zeus. Diogenes 
might have expressed the epitaph in the formula, irairircp /cal 
fLafifir] /cal Ad B 6vvi(o : the meaning would have been the same. 

It is not always easy to determine in these inscriptions who 
is buried in the tomb. For example 


No. 12. 


On a stele similar to No. 8, 
Copied by me. 1 

AaAJ\kan 

K2\POYNOYNk 

Aocoyekpok 

(OMHTICC A 
AlITT^TT^ 

€YXH N 


and found in the same place. 

AaSti Kav - 
/capov Novva- 
Sos Ove/cpo/c- 
wfirjTLaaa 
Ad TLaira 

€V%J]P. 


The names on this stele are so purely Phrygian that it is hard 
to tell how they are to be divided. Probably Dada was daughter 
of Kankaros Nounas, who had according to Phrygian custom, 
two names, and her native village was Yekrokome. It is im- 
possible to determine whether she was burying one of her 
relatives or preparing her own last resting-place. The latter is 
more probable : more than half of the Phrygian epitaphs known 
to me include a provision for the burial of the erector. 

In all the epitaphs which have been quoted, the dedication is 
to a god. The following is to the Mother-Goddess. 


No. 13. 

On a marble ftcofio*; at Doghalar, a village two hours north of 
Altyntash, on the western edge of the Phrygian mountains. 
Defaced reliefs on the back and on one side of the altar. Copied 
by me. 

1 As I remarked above, this stone is quite certainly sepulchral. 
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rTATPOKAI-C 

AGNIOYM-IT 

DNZINTOTI-N-K 

akeaeycinti-co 

5 ACYITEPEAYTOY 
QNIAIQNk-TI-CKn 
M-CZlNrOTOCCQTH 
PlACTONBGMON 
NECThCEN 1 


ITaTjOOKA^f [’A7 To\- 
\coi nov ®e- 

wv ZtivyoTqvfi «[ar- 
a KeXevcriv t!js ©£e- 
as vi rep ( avrov [«6 r- 

* » Ok / \ « f 

(OV LOMOV fee T 7)9 K(0~ 
fJLTJS ZilvjOTO ? <T(077)- 
pias top ftwfjiov [a- 

V 1(777) (76V. 


I believe that this stone marks the grave which Patrokles 
intended to be occupied by himself and his family. He dedicates 
the spot to the M tjttjp Secov, just as the maker of the ancient 
tomb described in this paper made it a shrine of the Mother- 
Goddess. 

The idea that the dead person has thrown off his own nature 
and become identified with a divine or heroic personage, can be 
traced in some rare cases in Greek inscriptions, while it appar- 
ently underlies certain classes of archaic sepulchral reliefs. I do 
not refer to cases where the dead man is worshipped as a hero, 
but where his personality is merged in that of an independently 
existing hero or god. Such is the explanation of a relief and 
inscription from Pergamon, now in my possession, which I 
described before the Archaeological Society in Berlin, February 
5, 1884. The monument was interpreted, as I believe quite 
wrongly, 2 by Dr. Belger in the Berl. Philol. Zft. March 1st. 
The relief is of a common sepulchral type. The left and the 
centre are occupied by a horseman, turned to the right : the 
man has the reins in his left hand and with his right holds 
out a patera towards a serpent which drinks from it. The 
serpent is coiled round a tree in front of the horse. On the 
extreme right stands an adorant of the usual type. Beneath 
the relief is the inscription 

-n-NlOYNEQKOPOZAeH 
OYHPQIPEPrAMn 3 


1 In 5 TIE. in 6 THE, in 7 TH 3 It is probable, but not certain, that 

Uee. the iota adscriptum was expressed in 

2 As a votive relief belonging to a r^pyd/j.^. ‘ The name *A<r/c\as is of 

shrine of the Hero Pergamos. course supplied merely exempli gratia , 
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*Ao7c\a9 ? *A7 to\X\covvov vecoicopos 'AOrfiyas N i/dr)(f)6p\ov f/ H pcot 
II epyap,<p. Another method of supplying the gap was suggested 
by Dr. M. Frankel, but it does not seem to me satisfactory: 
’A 07c\a?? ’A7 roXK\covlov veco/copos 9 A0rj[yaiq> Ni/eai Qov f/ H pcoi 
II epyafitp. The person to whom the grave belongs is treated as 
identified with the eponymous hero of the city, and his original 
name is not mentioned . 1 The relief belongs probably to the 
latter part of the third or beginning of the second century B.c . 2 

A similar case occurs in the Sabouroff Collection, and has 
been correctly interpreted by Dr. Furtwangler (PI. xxix. : 
K]aX\n-€A ,??9 aveOrj/cev ), who expresses the doubt 

whether Aleximachos is the original name of the deceased or a 
new heroic name. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


as being nearly of the length required 
for the gap. The first line ends 
with H. 

1 Dr. Frankel’s interpretation of the 


relief seems otherwise the same as that 
given here. 

2 A came into use quite as early as 
200 B.c. 
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i. — T he Society of Ganymedeitai at Smyrna. 

The following inscription is engraved on one of the lower blocks 
in a finely built Greek wall, made of large well-cut blocks fitted 
together without mortar, on the lower slope of Mount Pagus, a little 
way up the street that ascends from the Basmakhaneh Station, and 
close to the line of the Byzantine wall. After I had spent some 
money to induce the Turkish owner of the house, whose courtyard is 
bounded by part of this wall, to dig up an inscribed stone which he 
declared to exist at the bottom of the wall, he disclosed the inscrip- 
tion now published. When I began to clear out the letters with my 
knife, he interfered in dread lest I might injure the treasure con- 
cealed in the stone ; and, saying that he had only bargained to show 
me the stone, not to let me handle it, he refused to let me see it 
except from a distance. This was in the winter of 1880-1, when I 
was fresh and inexperienced in the ways of Orientals, and was some- 
what awestruck at having penetrated into the interior of a Turkish 
household. I therefore was foolish enough to comply with the con- 
ditions he imposed, the result of which is that the inscription is of 
doubtful reading on one important point. The block is in its 
original position in the wall, the inscription is calculated for it, and 
is almost certainly coeval w T ith the building of the wall. 

MApKOCCepTcopiOC 
A/lCTOA YKOCtHNCTI 
/////AaNGZHPTI C€N TA 
/////// IT A I C6KT CON 
/////// CO N6HI TAM 10 Y 

///////// yattioyioyAianoy 

Mdpxoz Sepzcopco^ 5 A[p~\coz6Xuxoz zr]P <JZc[XeT\dav iqrjpzcoev Fa- 
[yupifyjdeizcuz ix zwu \_tdi~\cov lm zapcou [/a/o]o ’ Ancoo ’ IouXcavou* 

* “ Marcus Sertorius Aristolykos, under the treasurership of Caius Appius Julianus, 
erected this wall for the association of the Ganymedites at his own expense.” — A. E. 

138 
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The symbols w, o, <r, and sometimes £, are very small. The letters 
are clear, bold, and deeply cut, and are not unlikely to be of a good, 
rather than a late, period. I should not be disinclined to place them 
as early as the first century after Christ, and should feel averse to 
suppose that this wall was built, or the letters engraved, later than 
150 A. D. The character of the names also favors an early date, if 
we could trust the second, Appius Julianus : it is however possible 
that the name of the raptea^ was [#. O^u^Xyrcou 5 lovXtavdb, but as my 
copy has A for A , and as there is a wide gap at the beginning of the 
last line, I cannot accept this reading, unless a new copy of the 
inscription should confirm it. 1 The reading would fix the date about 
130 to 160 A. d., if it could be accepted. 

The restoration <jrc[).ef\dav for aruXetdav from aroXts seems highly 
probable. The form is known only in C. I. G., 3293, where it is 
differently spelt, dpdacov Atoykvouc. n/jvde dvkarr^v oToXltloav uiwv 
(dvpcv), xzX., accompanied by a relief given in Caylus, Rec. d’Antiq. 
Tom. i., P. ii., tab. 76. The inscription is conjecturally referred 
to Smyrna, and the earthquake mentioned in it is supposed to 
be the great earthquake of 178 A. D. The word azdecdav, appar- 
ently a form of the accusative of oruXis, or uXcda, may, perhaps, 
mean “ the upright boundary wall ” of the sacred precinct of the 
Ganymedeitai. 

The restoration ra^u//]^ detract appears certain. The Ganyme- 
deitai are one of the religious associations of Asia Minor, described 
by Foucart (Des Assoc. Rdig. chez les Grecs , Paris , 1873). Of none 
of these societies does the name pique our curiosity more than that of 
the Ganymedeitai . We should gladly know whether they practised 
some really ancient rites of the deity Ganymedes, or whether they 
were merely a society of late formation, in which case the evil reputa- 
tion of the name Ganymede in later Greek time suggests no good 
character for the society. It is at least probable that the existence 
of this hieron of the worshippers of Ganymede suggested a detail 
in the topography of Ilion to a native of the valley of Smyrna, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, xiv., 325-6, a passage of which the reading 
is unfortunately disputed, but which shows that the poet con- 
ceived Ganymedes to have a temple in Troy opposite the temple 
of Athena. 

1 In this and the other inscriptions of this paper, alpha has the form A. 
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iyybz ioco dopoco , napal raw/iydsoz Ipov 

dcoptara , xal Vfjoto xazavziov 5 AzpuzcovrjZ. 2 * 

The name of Julian us may be added to the list of tamiai of 
Smyrna, given by M. Pappadopoulos Kerameus in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellenique, 1878, p. 28. 

n. — T he Porters of Smyrna. 

The porterage of Smyrna is done by a class of men who come 
down from Konia, the ancient Ikonion, work for a time in Smyrna 
till they have acquired a little money, and then return to live in ease 
at home. Two Greek inscriptions of Smyrna refer to guilds of por- 
ters, and we should have been glad to learn a little more about them 
than the scanty references teach. 

The first of these inscriptions was published by Dr. Hermann 
Roehl in his Schedae Epigraphicae , Berlin, 1876, p. 2, but (what is 
rare indeed in his work) both inaccurately in text and incorrectly in 
explanation. The inscription, which I have read on the original 
marble in Oxford, 3 should be as follows : 

5 Ayadvj Toy'/]. W/jifcaapevr^ zrfi xpaziazrjQ (iooXrfi xal hztxupcbaavzo c 
zoi) kapLTcpozdzou dvduTcdzou AoEdou ’ Aoueczou 13607] Idodrj (popzrjyot c 
'Aaxfojizcaazatz lx zoo lve\_d^pcou J3d0[p~]a zd zkooapa * zapt- 

euovzoz Abprj{Xioo) 'Aypodstaiou. f 

The stone has Idodrj twice and Aokkcou instead of Aokhavob. M. 
Waddington ( Bull . Com'esp. Hell., 1882, p. 291) has shown that the 
proconsul is Lollianus Avitus, towards the end of the reign of 
Severus. 

For ftdOpa zd the stone has B A 0 Bat A, which is of a piece with 
the many other faults in the engraving, but this has misled Roehl 

2 So Koechly. The common text reads Ipa Atj/iara ) and Hermann proposes Ipov 

A ojua, TO Kdl KT%. 

3 At the Ashmolean Museum. 

* u Near his house, hard by the sanctuary and the hall of Ganymede, and over 
against the temple of Athena Atrytone.” — A. E. 

t“ With the grace of Fortune. By vote of the most excellent Council and by 
authorization of the most illustrious Proconsul Lolli(an)us Avitus, the Porter’s Asso- 
ciation of Asklepiasts was presented with these four pedestals from the Session 
Chamber. Done in the treasurership of Aurelius Aphrodeisios.” — A. E. 
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into reading lx zoo lp[no~]p'ioo ftddftaza Ic^c reooapa. He explains 
<popvrpfoi ' Aoxhjntaoz at as “ mereatores qui Smyrnae circa templum 
Aesculapii .... habitabant,” and understands the whole inscrip- 
tion as recording that “ quaterna bath olei ex emporio publico sunt 
data ” to these merchants. 

Considerable traces of E and A in are visible on the 

stone, so that the restoration is absolutely certain. The stone has 
doubtless been brought from the theatre of Smyrna, and records that 
a certain set of places in the theatre were appropriated to the porters 
attached to the Asklepieion. 

The second inscription which mentions the porters of Smyrna has 
also been published already, but only in cursive and with two slight 
faults in the reading. I have read it on the original marble. It is 
engraved in very ornate letters of the second century after Christ, 
and probably dates about 150 to 180, A. D. The text has been 
published in cursive in the Mouoelop xai Bt^Atodrjxrj z?fc Ebayyehxy^ 
Smyrna, 1875, No. ff. 

HO* AI-NeiKOCTpATO 
KATeCKeyACeTOAANH 

MeiONAYTcOKAITHrYN ^ 1 

KIKAITOlCTeKNOlCKAie 

5. rONOlCAYTCONKAlOpeM 

ACIKAIMHAeNie?ONei 
naittcoAhcai AAHTOeS 
AAAOTpicocaieiAeTic 
napATAYTAnOHCeiATTO 
10. TeiCeiTOlC<t>OpTHrOlC 
TOicnepiTONBeiKON 
•KCNTOYTOYAeTO 
ANTirpacbONATTO 
KeiTAieicTOeNc 

15. MYPNHApXeiON 


nofahoz) At(Ato<~) Netxoozpazo]^ 
xazeoxebac re zb pipy— 
pelop abzw xai zfj yupat— 
xi xai zolq zexpotq xai l(j ) 
yopots abzwp xai dpip(p)- 
aot • xai pydepi i£op el— 
pat moXyoat pyze ££- 
aXXozptwoat * ei d£ ztc ; 

7:apd zauza no(t)r}oet, axo- 
zeioet rocc <popzyyol^ 

ZOC£ 7T£pi ZOP fielxop 
(dypdpta) op • zobzou de zb 
dpztypatpop diro— 
xeczat ei$ zb ip 2— 
pbppjj dpyelop * 


* “ Publius Aelius Nikostratos constructed this monument for himself, his wife, 
children, descendants and familiares. Let no one sell or alienate it. If any one 
disregard this stipulation he shall pay to the guild of street-porters a fine of 250 
denaria. A copy of this is deposited in the Archive of Smyrna.” — A. E. 
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Lines 4 and 5 are quite complete on the stone, so that the original 
spelling is iyovotz and dpiptaac. 

These street-porters, of mot zov fte~xov (popzyyoi, were evidently 
organized in a guild, to which fines are made payable in a legal doc- 
ument. The very small amount of the fine, 250 denarii, shows that 
the tomb was probably a poor one ; fines for violation of a tomb are 
sometimes as large as 10,000 denarii, and 250 is the smallest fine that 
I have observed. The “ hamal ” 4 to whom this tomb belongs, P. 
Aelius Nikostratos, was probably born under Hadrian and named 
after the emperor. 


hi. — A Phrygian Epigram. 

The following inscription was copied by me at Dokimion (Istcha 
Kara Hissar) in May, 1881 : it was on a piece of marble in the wall 
of a house. I did not see it at my second visit to- Dokimion in 1883. 

Dokimion was occupied by a colony of Macedonians, and the 
legend 

A 0 k i M e co n M a k e A o n go n 

is frequent on its coins. The personal name Maxsdtbv is therefore 
common in its inscriptions. 

GN AN 

MOI A 

T H AG ITATHpMAKGAcoN ONGTGyieN 

TTAp0GNONAlAOlHNTTAlA ///c^Ol p A MGNOC 
5 . KAITYHONGNCTHAHTGXNHCATOTTAlAOCArAAA/lA 
GCAANHMHN2coOlCIKAIGICApGTHNCt)0IMGNOrCI 
TNCO INTGOYOrONcoNHNTINATYNBOCGXei 

giAgticgicthAhnhtynBonthnAgaAithtai 

AIGlOireNGHTGKAlOlKOCnHMATGXOlTO 
10. TTANTOTGNHTTIAXOY CTTAIAaCOAYPAMGNCO 
Ev av 

Mot a 

Tfjds Tiazrjp Maxedwv [pmjkqv xai zw/9]ov ezeuzsv, 
IlapOsvov atdoivjv noted ’ [oXo^(f{ij)ndpzvo^. 


A Hamal is the Turkish name, used also in Greek, for a porter. 
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5 * Kai TtJTrov Iv (Trrjty zeyyrjaazo y natSoz ayalfxa , 

fivrjjiT/V ^(DQiOt xai etc Sperry (pdcpi&vocac 
rvib\a~\iv z d<p(t)ybvcov rjvrtva zuvfioQ ey£f. 

Ei Si ns e/(c) OTTjXrjv 7 / zbvpov zrjvJ aXizrpzaiy 
Acei ol yevsy re xai olxoz 7crjpaz > e%oiro y 
10 - Ilavzoze vfpzidyouz Tzacda^ ddopafisvip. * 

tv. — The Good Fortune of Antioch. 

One of the most interesting of the inscriptions that have been found 
of recent years in the interior of Asia Minor, has lately been published 
by Mr. J. R. S. Sterrett, in his Preliminary Report of an Archaeo- 
logical Journey made in Asia Minor in 1884, p. 13, but I should differ 
from him in the interpretation of it. 

TY XHNC y 
MCNHTH 
KO AcoNCI 
ATiBepio 
no AeiTCONTTATT 
HNcoNOpONAe 
CjoNBOYAhAHMOC 
Tbyyv Eugevlj zfj Kokwveia 
TiftepcoTioAeczcbv IIo.Tc[7z~ff]va>v y Opovoecav 
fioohr} SrjpLOz* 

Mr. Sterrett, who gives the inscription only in uncials, under- 
stands it to be engraved by the three cities, Colonia Tiberiopolis 5 
(=Antiocheia), Oroanda, and Pappa, though it is hard to see 
how the sentence is to be construed in order to get this interpretation. 
The inscription has evidently been placed on the basis of a statue of 

5 There is not the slightest foundation for Mr. Sterrett 7 s statement that Colonia 
Tiberiopoliton means Colonia Antiocheia. 

* “ Makedon, this one’s father, erected her beautiful tomb here, 

Mourning the loss of his child dead in her virginal prime ; 

And in relief on the column he carved of his daughter this image, 

To the departed an honor, a record . to those who are living ; 

So may posterity know who in the sepulchre lies. 

Should a defiler presume to despoil the tomb or the column, 

Woe let his race and his house unto all eternity suffer ; 

And may he ever bewail children in infancy dead.” — A. E. 
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the “Good Fortune of Antiocheia” by the Senate and People of 
Tiberiopolis Pappa. Mr. Sterrett gives no information as to the 
form of the stone, on which this most interesting text is engraved. 
We may conjecture that it was a (large?) pedestal, with marks on 
the top showing where a statue of the Tyche of the Colonia, i. e ., 
Antioch of Pisidia, was placed. It would have been interesting to 
know what was the form of the statue, whether an imitation of the 
well-know T n statue of Antiocheia on the Orontes by Euty chides, or a 
reproduction of the Roman type of Fortune, so common on coins of 
Asia Minor. 

M. Waddington first discovered a coin of Pappa in the cabinets of 
the British Museum, where it had been misread and assigned to 
Tiberiopolis in Phrygia. It is thus described by him in the R&vue 
Numismatique , 1853, p. 43. 

“ Obv. ^y.KAl.dAp.cXNTcoNeiNOC. T6te laur£e d’Antonin- 
le-Pieux. 

Rev. TlBepieooN.nAnnHNcoN. * Le dieu Men debout, un 
croissant sur les 6paules, la main droite appuy^e sur une haste, et 
tenant de la gauche la pomme de pin ; son pied droit est pos£ sur 
une t£te de boeuf ou de b6lier. 2E. 4J.” 

Two similar coins, size 6, are in the Biblioth6que Rationale. 

It is satisfactory to have, at last, the correct name of the Pisidian 
people Orondeis, who are called Orondikoi by Ptolemy and Oroandeis 
in the received text of Polybius. Their territory contained two 
cities, Misthia and Pappa, but an error of Livy and Pliny has been 
perpetuated among all modern writers, that there was a city Oroanda. 
There is no good authority for the existence of such a city, and the 
evidence of all well-informed writers and of the Byzantine* lists is 
quite conclusive. The origin of the error is easily seen. Polybios, 
xxil. 25 and 26, uses the expressions isaTziazede 7zpo$ rob c 
5 Opoavdsc^ (“sent him off to the Oroandians”), and r a ^pijpaza 
napa zcbv' Opoavdscov (“the money from the Oroandians”). Livy, in 
relating the same circumstances, mistranslates his authority L. Man - 
Ho .... Oroanda .... misso (“having sent Lucius Manlius to 
Oroanda ”), and ab Oroandis rediit (“returned from Oroanda”), 
(xxxviii. 37 and 39). Pliny, v. 24, speaks of oppida Oronda , 6 


8 Sillig , s text has Oroanda, but one MS. reads Oronda, another Aronda. 
‘Aurelius Caesar Adrianus Antoninus. (Coinage of) Tiberiopolis Pappa.” 
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Sctgalessos , (“the towns of Oronda, Sagalessos ” ) which also is 
doubtless due to a misunderstanding of some Greek writer. 

Mr. Sterrett rightly regards this inscription as a proof that Pappa 
is to be looked for south-east of Antioch on the w r est side of the 
Sultan Dagh, but I cannot agree with any other of his remarks on 
the topography of the district (except, perhaps, that on the site of 
Anabura). He publishes, on p. 13 of his report, an interesting 
inscription of Anabura, in apparent ignorance that this inscription had 
been published in the Mittheilungen des I). A . Institutes in Athen , 1883, 
p. 71. A study of the remarks there appended would have relieved 
him of some difficulties about Anabura and Neapolis. Anabura is 
mentioned by Strabo as a town of Pisidia, and I have there shown 
that it disappears from history about the middle of the first century, 
while Neapolis rises at the same time, and have drawn the obvious 
inference that Neapolis is a foundation of one of the' early emperors 
on or not far away from the site of Anabura. The preservation of 
the name Anabura to the present time, which Mr. Sterrett acutely 
notes in the village Enevre, decides in favor of the second alternative. 
Neapolis then was near enough Anabura to throw it entirely into 
the shade, but probably not exactly on the site of the older town. 
Mr. Sterrett has doubtless discovered the exact site at Tcharyk Serai. 

The name Tiberiopolis, on which the Pappeni prided themselves, 
makes it probable that a re-organization of the district took place in 
the reign of Tiberius, and that the foundation of Neapolis belongs to 
the same period. 

The Orondeis with their two towns, Misthia and Pappa, are paral- 
leled by a Phrygian people, the Mozeani, whose territory contained 
two towns, Dioklea and Hierocharax ; both these tow T ns coin money 
with the legends 

AlOKAGANcoNMOXe^NcoN * 

and 

lepOXApAKGITCQNMOX t 

There remain to be placed on their precise sites in this district the 
two towns of the Orondeis, Pappa and Misthia. The former was in 
Byzantine Pisidia, the latter in Byzantine Lykaonia. It is pretty 
clear that the Orondeis inhabited the western slopes of the Sultan 

* ( Coinage of ) “ Dioklea of the Mozeani.” 
f ( Coinage of ) “ Hierocharax of the Mozeani.” 
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Dagh, south-east of Antioch, and we must hope that Mr. Sterrett's 
journey of 1885 will show what is the exact site of Pappa, whether 
Kara Kuyu or Bachtiar; it is certainly in that neighborhood. 7 As 
to Misthia, the site is easier to determine. Mr. Sterrett is, like 
myself in the paper just quoted, under the mistaken impression that 
Kereli retains the name of the ancient Carallia. The resemblance is 
however purely accidental, and M. Waddington, in his papers on the 
coins of Isauria and Lykaonia, in the Revue Numismcitique, 1883, p. 
36, ff., has shown that Carallia must lie very much further to the 
south. With this correction a great simplification is introduced into 
the topography of the district, and Misthia may be placed with con- 
fidence at Kereli, or rather at the ancient site in the neighborhood 
of the modern town (Mr. Sterrett says at one hour's distance, i . e. 
three miles). 

V asada, which was a bishopric contiguous 8 with Misthia, is per- 
haps to be placed at Yunaslar, a village on the road to Konia, about 
four or five hours east of Kereli, and not far west of Kizil Euren. 
Sir Charles Wilson and I observed there in 1883 the ruins of a very 
large and fine Byzantine church. 

y. — M. Aponius Saturninus, Proconsul of Asia. 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies , 1883, p. 416, I published an 
inscription of which my restoration was neither complete nor correct. 
Partly through a correction of M. Waddington, partly through my 
observing that certain fragments published long ago by M. Wad- 
dington (Lebas, No. 750, 751) relate to the same person who is hon- 
ored in my inscription, I can now give the entire tex^ even the 
name of the Roman tribe being certain. 

(1) In a fountain on the road between Islam Keui and Ahat 
Keui ; on a fragment of entablature : published in Lebas, No. 751, 
correctly in epigraph ic text, but with incorrect restoration in the 
cursive text: recopied by me in November, 1881. The fragment 
contains two lines : the first is 

\dsxavdpov ini zcov x)jjpovo~\[iacop dixaazrjpcojv^ zapia\y\ drjfio[p 
'Pcopaicov hzapyjziac, Kunpov ] : 

7 Then Pappa must probably be placed at Bachtiar. 

8 See W esse ling’s note to Hierocles, ad loc and the passage which he quotes from 
S. Basil. 
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the second is 

[o? abzob to ifjpipov xazsaxebaaav. 

My restoration of both lines differs from that adopted by M. 
Wadding ton. That of the first line is of course now certain : in the 
second M. Waddington reads [o? 5 Axjuov]s?z abzob x.z.L The order 
of the words abzob zb fjpwov seems to me to be discordant with the 
analogy of Phrygian inscriptions, and I look for a restoration which 
will give abzob a backward connection. 

(2) The following fragments probably belong to the same inscrip- 
tion, or refer to the same person. One has been published, Lebas, 
No. 750, 

Ml A I A K 0 I 
ANT A 

(3) The other was copied by Mr. Sterrett, 9 when travelling along 
with me on the expedition connected with the English Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund in 1883. It is, like the last two, on a fragment of 
entablature, but there is no note of the size of the letters. It was 
found in the cemetery at Susuz Keui. 

pATHTOcnpecBe 

In Lebas* fragment, No. 750, both lines are said by M. Wad- 
dington to be 0.05m. high, whereas in No. 751 the upper line is 
0.07m. high and the lower 0.05. It is hard to see what is the rela- 
tion between these fragments. There is, however, great probability 
that they at least relate to the same person, and that several inscrip- 
tions in his honor were engraved on the magnificent tomb erected to 
him by his [parents], Lebas* fragment probably ran in this fashion : 

Ai~\pdta Ko\pvobzov 

£qt 7~\avzd [re xoopicos xai .... * 

In Mr. Sterrett*s fragment at least one correction is necessary : 
0\\zpaz7]\j~]b<z, 7tps<jj3eu[zy]Z xai Avztoz p&zrffos 


9 On this expedition Mr. Sterrett was serving his apprenticeship to exploring 
work. His expedition of 1884, in which he has done very important work, was of 
course on a quite different footing, entirely unconnected with the English Fund and 
with me. 

* “Aemilius Cornutus .... whose life Was of good repute and . ” 
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On the analogy of the other inscriptions, I feel inclined to read 
here azpazrjyov, but, as this involves a more violent correction than 
that of r for T (which I consider certain and have put in the text), 
I dare not adopt it. 

From these fragments the text of the inscription is thus restored : 

l ' fj 7r oXc{\ £[r etpyaev 
Ao6xc~\ov Zzpourjvtov Ao[oxcoo 61 6 v 
Aipc~\Xia Kopvoozov , de\xavdpov 
i7r]f zcbv xXrjpovoprxcbv dcxa\_GZY] plans , 

5 ’ zaptav drjpou Piopauov i7za\j>yeia^ 

Kunpou, dyopavopov, azpazrjy[ois , 

7rpeafteuz7]V xal dvzcazpdzrffo\y 
Mdpxtp Azccovicp Zazoupve'tVLp ’A<rc[az 
iTzapystaz, rov kauzrfi ebtpyezrjv * 

M. Aponius Saturninus was a prominent partisan of Vespasian in 
the war against Vitellius. Tacitus calls him consular is, but the date 
of his consulship is unknown. He probably was proconsul of Asia 
under Vespasian, and is perhaps to^be placed as 96th or 97tli in M. 
Waddington’s list ( Fastes des Provinces d’Asie). 

The family name Servenius Cornutus is known both at Akmonia 
(see Franz, Funf Inschriften und funf Stadte) and at Ankyra of Galatia 
(see Mordtmann, Marmora Ancyrana). Now there is an inscription 
at Akmonia, on a fragment of entablature, copied by Hamilton (C. I. 
G., 3858, add.), and recopied by me in November, 1881, 

zb xotvov FaXazcbv 

It is difficult to see what the xotvov r vlazcov (“the Galatian nation”) 
had to do at Akmonia, but the connection of a distinguished person 
like L. Servenius Cornutus with both cities may have induced the 
xotvbv to put an inscription on a monument in his honor at 
Akmonia. 

One more fragment may perhaps relate to the same person : Lebas, 
No. 765, 


* “ The city decreed this honor to Lucius Servenius Aemilius Cornutus, son of 
Lucius, Decemvir of the Probate Courts, Quaestor of the Roman People in the pro- 
vince of Cyprus, Aedile, Consul, Legate and Proconsul to Marcus Aponius Satur- 
ninus, Proconsul of the province of Asia, in recognition of his benefits.” — A. E. 
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NGHA 
ATO I p N 0 y 

oreilH 

The first line might be [raptav dyjjuou Pcopacco]v i7ra[p%eiaz Kunpou] 
(“ quaestor of the Roman People in the province of Cyprus”); 
but I do not see any explanation of the other two lines. It is possible 
that the second line is badly copied* and should be I[aro\y\p\J[i\i]oo. 

vx — T he Inscriptions of Assos. 

In reading over the Inscriptions from Assos* 10 I have made a note 
of some necessary additions and corrections. In view of a possible 
republication of these Inscriptions in the hoped for account of the 
excavations* it may be useful to print the following remarks* omit- 
ting the discussion of several points which I have noted as requiring 
too much time. 

i. The reading seems to be ’ Apt<JT&vdpr) *[.... 

IV. Line 17, eic rav dy[opdv~\. 

V. In 1. 7, for I%ou<rc 9 the aeolic lyotat is demanded by the uncial 
text. 

xi. In 1. 10 [_x\p<*>v Tat is clearly wrong ; read \w &v Tzpoai\pcovTcu. 
In 1. 6 the restoration [ v Aaa\co cannot be accepted without a proof 
that the Assians deposited public documents in the temple of Zeus. 
We should expect that the temple of Athena would be used for this 
purpose* or* as in No. iv.* the Agora. 

xii. The statement in the last line of the remarks should be 
erased. Some place in the territory of Assos, called Rhodi[on] or 
Rhodi[kon], is doubtless referred to. 

xiii. r^c 9 A(riaf\ is an absolutely inadmissible restoration, 
and, if the expression were allowable, it certainly could not be, 
as in the appended translation, taken as equivalent to Proconsul of 
Asia. Caius Caesar was never Proconsul of Asia, nor had he any- 
thing to do with the province of Asia, except in so far as he had 
power over all the provinces of the east. He was sent to the east to 
direct the war against the Parthians, and there is not the slightest 
evidence that he ever touched at any point on the mainland of Asia 
Minor till he was returning from Syria in a. d. 4. Mr. Sterrett 

10 Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. I., p. 1, ff. 
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seems to have been misled by some odd remarks in Dr. Schliemann’s 
Ilios, p. 633, a passage to which he refers, and has thus been led into 
some quite incorrect statements. Merivale, in his History, says that 
Caius went to the east in b. c. 1, and entered on his consulship A. D. 
1, while actually in Syria. As Caius was consul in A. d. 1, and is 
styled consul in this inscription, the natural inference is that the 
inscription belongs to that year. 

xiv. The parts I. and ii., with their numerous misspellings 
( c Poftacoi , jtoJsoc, nohtTtav), and with their numerous liga- 

tures and other signs of lateness in the lettering, cannot possibly be 
assigned, as Mr. Sterrett wishes, to the pre- Augustan period. They 
belong rather to the end of the second century after Christ, or even 
to the third. The argument by which Mr. Sterrett supports his early 
date seems to me to be invalid. The restoration [ c £/]/<£ is 
inconsistent with the space as shown in the drawing : there is only 
room for one letter in place of 7Z?c. 

xvn. Mr. Sterrett says that Antiochis is a Roman surname. 
This cannot be accepted without proof, and the Latin inscription 
which he quotes in a note certainly refers to Greeks, Julia Euhemeris 
and Julia Antiochis. 

xix. The person honored is obviously Livia Augusta. The 
second line is 

dsav A[y\touiav r 'Hpav asftaGTrjv]. * 

In the last line instead of [fepecav] read \jvva7xa avkdrjxa\T\. 

xxiv. Mr. Sterrett repeats M. Waddington’s antiquated explana- 
tion of ufo$ noXeo) c. He will find a later treatment of the subject in 
Perrot, M6m. d’Arcteol., p. 175, and in a paper of Hirschfeld in a 
recent volume of the Zeitschr. f. die oesterreich. Gymnasien . 

xxv. This inscription may be restored in the following terms. 
The canon of Godfrey Hermann in such inscriptions is to suppose the 
smallest possible lacuna, and this principle is accepted by the best 
epigraphists (v. Dittenberger in the Aufsdtze Ernst Qurtius gewidmet , 
Berlin, 1884, p. 293, and Kohler in Mittheilungen des D. A . Institutes 
in Athen, 1884, p. 118). I will therefore suppose a lacuna of 4 or 5 
letters only. The first line I find hopeless, and suspect the reading ; 
I have tried in vain to make a part of kazcdto come in at the end of 

* “The divine Livia Augusta, the new Juno. ,, 
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the line, 3 c oAov tov Iviauzov laztdaavza (“ feasted them for the whole 
year ”). The rest is easy : 

<jczo- or £Acuo]v ze 3c opedv Stavttpavza 

zcpcoz^ov xai ptovov, xal zov aeczco— 

W«c] nopov nh)piboavza ix rw[v 
5 - iSttov e]/c Srpdpta phpta • aeczcovij- 
cravza] 3k 7:o)ldxtz 9 xai dpopdoavza 
zou d\izov zov peStpvov Srpapi— 

(dv «£?], xai 'xocfjoav\za * 

The price pei* med. in I. 8 is filled up exempli gratia . 
xxxi. Ad jinem read “ ad solacium la(b)oris [et] festinationis 
[causa]. <\e in 1. 9 is probably incorrectly copied. 

xxxn. It is quite an inadmissible supposition that a person of 
the exceedingly common name Zazopviloz [so accented in C. I. G. 
passim ] or lazopvivo c, who made a vow in Assos, is to be identified 
with a person of the same name who was Comes domestieorum in the 
reign of Theodosius II. It is still more inadmissible to conjecture 
that this Satornilos may have been Proconsul of Asia (p. 90). 

xxxv. For Se(e) read Se{ob). I see no reason for attributing 
even to an Assian of the Byzantine time such a vocative as See* 
Moreover the contraction 0 c, i. e. } S(eb) c, is quite as common as 
0e, L e., Se(6z). 

lxxi. In 1. 5 I should read nXrpj r]ijc yuvatxoz, and 7capazc\depat 
zb p~\vrjpa \_A\fa\7jzpc, K]opj], IIXouzcovc (“. . except my wife, . * 
I place this sepulchre under the care of Demeter, Kore, and Pluton ”)* 
lxxiii. This should certainly be i7rtfx£\Xe~\ia<z ^EXXa3iou xai zou 
ULOU auzou . It is not a sepulchral inscription, but records that some 
ornamentation or repair of the church was done “by the care of 
Helladius and his son Lucian.” A proper name, Epim&nias, is in 
the last degree improbable. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


* “ who first and alone distributed (corn or) oil gratuitously, and paid the cost of 
supplying the people with corn out of his own means to the amount of 10,000 
denaria, ($1,500.00), and often had charge of the corn importation and procured 
wheat at the rate of a denarius ($0.15) a bushel, and made .... ” — A. E. 

N.B. — Prof. Ramsay not having furnished translations of the inscriptions cited, 
and it being impossible to receive any from him in time, Dr. Emerson has kindly 
supplied them. — E d. 
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NOTES. 


Note on J. R. S. Sterrett’s “Inscriptions of Assos.” 1 

In addition to the corrections proposed by Mr. Ramsay to the 
inscriptions from Assos ( Journal , I. p. 149 and foil.), I would add 
a remark referring to No. xm. Dr. Sterrett reads [7[drpio]va rr^ 
veorrjTo^. This translation of the latin title principem juventutis is 
unknown to me ; inscriptions and authors give, only npbxptTos rvfi 
vzdzYjTO^ and fjyzfitov veor/jToz, as I have observed in my Traite 
(V epigrophie grecque , p. 533. In consequence, I propose to restore 
\fffefxo]va veor^To^. Compare Monumentum Ancyranum , ed. 
Mommsen, p. 52 : bin set; 8k ^Pcopaicov abynavz^ fjyepdva vzbzrfcoz, 
kzdzspov abzwv TzpQG/tfbp&jaav. 

Salomon Reinach. 


Corrections to W. M. Ramsay’s “ Notes and Inscriptions 
from Asia Minor.” 2 


ii. 

In these inscriptions on p. 140, where Dr. Roehl read EN-oPlOY, 
I read ENE^PIOY : I understood that the otherwise unknown word 
Ivkdptov might denote the rows of seats in the theatre, and interpreted 
the inscription as recording that “ four benches, reckoning from this 
point, were appropriated to the Porters who unite in the worship of 
Asklepios.” After the paper was in print, it occurred to me that the 
first letter was not E but E with a small upsilon within it : I again 
consulted the stone, and found that this is certainly the case. The 
unparalleled word ivedpeou is therefore dismissed, and aovedpioo takes 

1 Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens , vol. 1, 1885, pp. 1-90. 

2 Journal , I. pp. 138-151. 

385 
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its place. 2uvedptov can have nothing to do with the theatre : it must 
be the Senate-house. My interpretation therefore falls to the ground. 
BdOpa may denote either benches, or pedestals similar to the square 
block on which the inscription is engraved, and the latter sense must 
probably be accepted in this case. 


IV. 

Mr. Sterrett’s recent journey has thrown a flood of light on the 
topographical points discussed here, and on many others besides : and, 
if he performs the work of publication as well as he has that of 
exploration, his account of his journey will be one of the most 
important events in the study of Anatolian Antiquities. 


Vi. 

In xxxi it would require less correction of Mr. Sterrett’s copy 
to read a[e] for [et], I omitted inadvertently two other necessary 
corrections in the text, Fl(aviis) for f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), and 
[pjiis for diis. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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vii. — Hadrianopolis-Stratonikeia. 

Stratonikeia, a city on the borderland between Lydia and Mysia, 
or, to use the nomenclature of late Roman and Byzantine custom, 
between Lydia and Hellespontos, has, through a curious fate, almost 
disappeared from the knowledge of modern geographers. It was a 
place of some note : it struck coins, it has left some inscriptions. 
But it has been completely merged in the more important and famous 
Karian Stratonikeia : its coins have been attributed to the Karian 
city ; the surname Hadrianopolis, with which Hadrian honored it on 
his first journey through Asia Minor, has been applied to the Karian 
city, which Hadrian in all probability never saw : and an inscription 
found at Kirkagatch in the valley of the Kaikos, on or near the 
actual site of the northern Stratonikeia, has exercised the ingenuity 
of its editor to explain how it travelled so far from Karia. 1 The 
inscription, Lebas and Waddington, No. 1043, is as follows : 

H ftouAy xai 6 orpiot; ' AS piavoTcolzizdw Hzpazovtxiwv AcoScopov 

Nsadvdpou @dopnjzopa kzetpL/joav ; 2 to which the 

following note is added : Stratonicee en Carie avait pris le nom d’Ha- 
drianopolis On ne voit pas pour quel motif oette inscrip- 

tion a pu Ure placee dans un edifice public de Germe . ... II est 
possible qu’il y ait quelque erreur dans la note communiquee par BorrelL 

The correct interpretation of the inscription is, that there were 
two cities named Stratonikeia, one in Karia and one in Lydia. The 
inscription shows (1) that Stratonikeia of Lydia was at or near the 
modern village of Kirkagatch, (2) that this northern Stratonikeia, 
and not the Karian city, assumed the name Hadrianopolis, and struck 
coins with the legend 

AAPIAN0TT0A6ITON STPATON1KEQN 

1 This is one of the very few cases in which later research has found a mistake in 
the admirable commentary from which I quote. 

2 “ The Senate and the People of Hadrianopolis Stratonikeia honored 

Diodoros Philometor, son of Neikandros.” 

21 
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The Notitiae Episcopatunm mention Stratonikeia regularly as in 
the province of Lydia, and the lists of bishops present at the Coun- 
cils of Chalkedon (451), Ephesos (431), etc., include the bishop of 
the Lydian city. Le Quien alone among modern writers correctly 
distinguishes the two cities. Hierokles appears to omit the Lydian 
city, but he gives it in the province of Hellespontos. Kirkagatch is 
near the frontier of the two provinces, and was by Hierokles included 
in the northern province. The name in Hierokles is very corrupt, 
for the great part of his list of Hellespontos is so disfigured that the 
names are hardly recognizable. Some Notitiae mention the bishopric 
Hzpazovcxda^ rpot KaXAvdou, showing that Kalandos and Stratoni- 
keia were neighboring towns, administered by the same bishop. 3 In 
Hierokles the two names have been corrupted to ZxiXzvza, i. e ., sic 
KdXavdo., and £7oc Tpddoz, i. e ., eic 2rparo)J[ixetav~\. Both are in 
Hellespontos. 

Ptolemy and Strabo omit the Lydian Stratonikeia entirely, and 
the epitomizer of Stephanos Byzantios mixes up the cities in one 
confused note : Hzpazovcxeca tcoXcq Mcuovia ~ nXyoiov Kapiat;. There 
is no doubt that the epitomizer has here confused the account of two 
cities given in the original work, and that he would have more cor- 
rectly represented the original, if he had said Izpazovixsca, noXcz 
Matovtaz * ft Kaptaz TcXyaiov MoXaaou. 

I shall not here try to show that the Lydian Stratonikeia lay on 
the route taken by Hadrian on his first journey through Asia Minor, 
and that probably he did not pass near the Karian city on either of 
his journeys. Even without this proof, which I shall give elsewhere, 
the inscription just quoted is sufficient evidence that the coins of 
Hadrianopolis-Stratonikeia must be classed to the Lydian city. 
This city also struck coins with the simple legend Hzpazovczecov, for 
Mr. B. Y. Head informs me that the river-god KAIKO^ appears 
on a coin of Stratonikeia in the cabinets of the British Museum. 

I may add that Germ6, which M. Waddington considers to have 
been situated at Kirkagatch, was in all probability on the northern 
side of the Kaikos : the river was almost certainly the boundary 
between the two provinces, Lydia and Hellespontos, and Germ6 
belonged to the northern province. 


3 A good example of the custom is given by Hirschfeld, Reisebericht, in Berl. 
Monatsber. 1879, p. 315. 
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vm. — A Hyrgalean Verb. 

I found the following inscription engraved on a small marble stele 
in the village of Khanchallar, a mile and a half north of Demirdji 
Keui, which is the chief town of the Tehal Ova. This part of the 
Tchal Ova is, as has been proved in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(1883, p. 386), the Hyrgaletiei eampi of Pliny (N. H., v. 29), or 
according to the native fashion to xocpop too c TpyaXJcop Tied loo, 41 
MEATINH KAI 
rAYKQNKAlEAEYGEPoc 
MENANAPftUATPir AY 
KYTATQMN EIAEXAPIN 
EIAETIETHNCTHAHN 
KAOEAEIHMANICEIEEEI 
TOYC0EOYEENANTIOYS 5 

MeXTivq xal FXuxcop xal ' EXeuO epos Mepdpdpcp rear pi yXuxuTaTtp pipe- 
ia$ ydptp * ei 8i rrc riy v arrpjjp xadeXec it] papiaet, ege: robe ; Oeob$ 
kvapTcous. 

The only point of interest in the inscription is the verb papi^aj, of 
which I find no other example. The adjective ptapo c is not uncom- 
mon : it is said to be Attic for dpacos. The sense appears to be 
“make less, injure.” The future kXcb occurs in later Greek. 

The inscription is probably not later than the first century after 
Christ ; at a later date we should hardly find so many names purely 
Greek with no mixture of Roman. 

I may add that one more mention of the very rare name Hyrgalea 
occurs in an inscription published by M. P. Paris in the Bulletin de 
Correspond. HellAn. 1884, p. 248. M. Paris reads "OpyaXeb^, and 
refers it to a hypothetical petite mile river aine de V Or gas, a small 
tributary of the Maeander close to Apameia. He should have read 
c OpyaXeu^, a by-form of 'FpyaXeu c. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


4 “ The Federation of the Hyrgalean Plain.” 

•“Meltine and Glykon and Eleutheros (erected this stele) to their sweetest 
father Menander in memoriam ; and if any one shall destroy or injure the stele, he 
will have the Gods against him.” 
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ix. — M anuel’s Campaign against the Turks, a. d. 1176. 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1883, p. 402) I have shown 
that the small town of Siblia or Sublaion, which struck a few rare 
coins under the Roman Empire, and w T hich was a Bishopric in 
Byzantine times, was situated where the modern village Homa stands. 
One of the most tragic events in Byzantine history, the battle which 
finally laid the Empire prostrate and helpless before the Seljuk Turks, 
took place beside Siblia, though as yet no one has ever suspected that 
the pass of Homa was the scene of the fight. 

In the twelfth century the plain of Siblia and the pass which leads 
from it across the mountains into the province of Salutaris and the 
East, rose into importance from the peculiar conditions of the time. 
The history is obscure, and has never yet been properly explained. 
The key to it lies in the clear exposition of a name which occurs for 
the first time in historians of the period, and which has lasted till the 
present time : that name is Khoma, — or Homa, as the Turks still call 
the village which occupies the site of Siblia. 

The name Khoma is mentioned several times during the twelfth 
century. It denotes a district or province guarded by certain troops, 
who are often called Khomatenoi or ol ix zoo Xcopazo^. The passages 
in which it occurs are as follows : 

onoaot ix zoo Xcopazo^ &pfxr]vzo, Anna Komnena I. 131 (Bonn 
edition). 

123 
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tcop ix too Xwfxaroz, Anna I. 134, 170, 178. 

rcov Xco uazTjVcov Iqapyov, Anna I. 29. 

rov Boopz^rjv TOTidpyTjv ovza KaiiTzadoxca c xal Xcoparot;, Anna I. 
171. 

(From Laodikeia on the Lykos) 8cd too Xcopazoi ; SceXdcov zrjv 
Adpnrjv xaz iXafte .... i(f8axw c Ss ec$ to IIoXoSotqv, Anna II. 96. 

From Apameia-Kelainai ee c to Xcopa iXdcbu tw MopcoxeifdXw 
ixplazazac, Niketas Chon., p. 231. 

Ducange has correctly described the meaning of the term Khoma 
in writers of this late period, 1 though he has erred in supposing that 
Lykia was part of the Theme and that the Lykian Khoma was the 
central city in it. None of the later writers have taken any notice 
of the Theme Khoma. 

The passages just quoted show that the Theme of Khoma lay east 
of Laodikeia, and that the road to Polybotos 2 passed through it. 
They also prove that the Theme existed when Alexios Komnenos 
ascended the throne A. r>. 1081, but no older evidence exists to show 
at what time this new Theme was constituted. It is obviously a part 
of the older Anatolic Theme, as described by Constantine in the tenth 
century. Between the time of Constantine and that of Alexios 
Komnenos a vast change had come over the Anatolic Theme : great 
part of it, including the eastern and southern and much of the central 
regions, had been occupied by the Seljuk Turks and formed into a 
hostile monarchy. The Seljuk sovereigns had formed alliances with 
more than one of the Byzantine emperors or pretenders, and a condi- 
tion of any such alliance necessarily was the recognition of the Seljuk 
suzerainty over that part of the Anatolic Theme which they claimed. 3 
Moreover, a remarkable change is observable in the road-system of 
this district, when the wars of Alexios and Manuel make it possible, 
after many centuries of obscurity, to look again into the means of 
communication. The great highway, the path indicated by nature, 

1 See his note on Anna Komn. ii. p. 486, where he corrects the old false interpre- 
tation of the wort. 

* Polybotos or Polyboton is the modern Bolwadun. 

3 Finlay has correctly described the character and conditions of these alliances 
between the weakest Byzantine Emperors and the warlike Seljuks. The cession of 
territory is disguised or omitted by the Byzantine historians. It can be proved that 
Apameia-Kelainai and the country between it and Laodikeia ad Lymm was ceded in 
this way to the Seljuks. 
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from Laodikeia to the east, has often been described, 4 but in these 
late wars it is not employed. In 1092 Dukas marched from Phila- 
delpheia in pursuit of the retreating Turks by way of Laodikeia and 
thence through the district Khoma by Lampe 5 to Polybotos. All 
the operations of Manuel in his fruitless attempt to drive back the 
tide of Turkish expansion in the years 1176-8 were directed on 
Siblia (Homa), and on points between Laodikeia and Siblia. The 
reason why this line of communication became so important about 
1100 to 1200 A. d. is that the line of the old and natural highway 
lay in Turkish territory. 6 Laodikeia, Apameia, and the line of 
country between them were Turkish, and the plain of Siblia was an 
outpost of the Byzantine power, bordered on the south and the east 
by Seljuk territory. Close to Siblia a pass, called now Duz Bel, 
crosses the mountains which at that time divided the Byzantine from 
the Seljuk dominion. The pass over the Duz Bel then became an 
important Jdeisoura between Turkish and Byzantine territory, the 
fortress commanding it on the Byzantine side became a central point 
in the defence of the frontier, the routes leading to it became import- 
ant military roads, the policy of the emperors who defended the 
frontier was concentrated on the maintenance of this border fortress, 
and the organization of the whole district was conducted with a view 
to this end. Such was the origin of the new Theme of Khoma. 

The origin of the name Khoma as applied to this Theme is a point 
on which I can throw no light. The explanation advanced by 
Ducange (l. c.), that it is derived from the Lykian city Khoma, is 
inadmissible. It is hardly possible that the Theme Khoma can have 
included any part of Lykia. The passage quoted from Anna Kom- 
nena (i. 171) shows that the Theme of Khoma was conterminous 
with the Theme which in the twelfth century was dignified with the 
name of Kappadokia, and that the two Themes were under one gen- 
eral, Burtzes. Other passages (Anna n. 325 and 327) prove that 
Kappadokia at that period meant the plains north and north-east of 
Amorion : hence it is clear that the two Themes embraced the whole 
frontier-defence against the Seljuk kingdom of Ikonion. 


4 E. g.j Journal of Hellenic Studies , 1882, p. 345. It goes by Apameia. 

6 Anna ii. 96, quoted above. 

6 1 must assume the results of my study of the local history of southern Phrygia, 
which is already in MS. ready for print. 
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Anna Komnena and Niketas, the only two writers who use the 
term Khoma, denote by it the district which I have described. The 
term, by an easy transition, was applied to the central fortress on 
which the defence of the whole district mainly depended, and in this 
sense the name has lasted till the present day. The village on the 
site of Siblia is called by the Turks Homa. The term Thema in 
Byzantine writers means (1) the troops who guarded a province, (2) 
the country or province which they guarded, (3) the main fortress 
where they were stationed. The x&orpov Xapotavov, the central fort- 
ress of the Thema Kharsianon, had in all probability a distinct older 
name. 7 

When Manuel resolved to make one great effort to break the 
Turkish power, he began by refortifying a point on each of two 
great roads between Ikonion and the Byzantine territory. One point 
was Dorylaion, formerly an important military station, a Oepa and 
an dn}.yjXTov 9 on the direct road from Constantinople to Ikonion : the 
other was Soublaion or Siblia, the central fortress for the defence 
of the Theme of Khoma. He chose the latter route for delivering 
his great blow, wintered at Khonai (now called Honas), and in the 
following spring (a. d. 1176) marched directly against Ikonion. 

In describing the subsequent operations, Niketas, our sole authority, 
uses two names, which are known only from this passage : MYRIO- 
KEPHALON and the TCHYVRIJI KLEISOURA. Close to 
Homa or Siblia, an important pass crosses the neck connecting the 
Ak Dagh with the Djebel Sultan Dagh : this pass is now called 
the Duz Bel, “Level Neck.” 8 

Leaving the plain of Siblia, the road climbs the grassy hillside by 
an almost perpendicular ascent of 1500 feet or more. After this first 
steep climb, the pass lies before us straight and open, whence the 
name, " Level Neck.” About two miles further east the road forks, 
one branch leading to the Tchul Ovasi (Metropolitanus Campus) 

7 It is probably the almost impregnable rock of Mushalem Kale. 

8 The pass is not marked in any map, and seems not to have been traversed by 
any modern traveller till we crossed it in 1883. At the present time a traveller 
from Ala Sheher ( Philadelphia) to Konia would probably, and a traveller from 
any part of the higher Maeander valley would certainly, be recommended by the 
muleteers to cross the Duz Bel. By a fortunate accident I was led to choose this 
route, otherwise Manuel’s campaign against the Turks would still be unintelligible 
to me. 
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goes to the right down a long narrow defile called Turrije Boghaz ; 
the other turns to the left and descends another more open defile 
towards Sandykli. 9 

Such was the pass which the emperor Manuel crossed on his ill- 
fated expedition. He reached a ruined fort named Myriokephalon, 
and had then before him a long defile, the Tchyvriji Kleisoura, 
{at xXrjooupac too T^uftptz^V] xazovopd^ovzat xai YjpeX/.ov c Pwpatoc 
peza zirjv arco MupcoxeyaXou izaptkvcu anapaiv, Niket. Chon. 231). 
Against the advice of his officers, he marched into this defile with 
his whole army in long scattered array, without any precaution ; and 
the Turks, who occupied the heights on each side, slaughtered the 
Byzantine troops without difficulty or danger. 

The description suits the Turrije Boghaz excellently, as far as I 
can judge from its appearance. 10 The very name may be the same 
which Niketas writes TCuftpez^yj, obviously a Greek rendering of a 
Turkish name. 11 Myriokephalon then was a fort on the Duz Bel : 
and we were informed at Homa that ruins existed on the Bel, though 
in our rapid march we did not observe them. It is probable that, 
when the Iconoclast Emperors organized the defence of the empire 
against the Arabs, they built the fortress of Myriokephalon, which 
was a ruin in the twelfth century. This pass could have become 
an important one only during the long wars against the Arab 
marauders. 12 

After Manuel’s army had been almost annihilated by the Turks, 
the Seljuk sultan, Kilij Arslan, offered him peace on condition of 
destroying Dorylaion and Soublaion ; and he returned again, neces- 
sarily by the same road, to Khonai, dismantling the lately restored 
fortifications of Soublaion as he passed {zo ZouflXacov kTunapccov 

• xadacptc , Niket. Chon.). From this time onward, the valley 

of Siblia has been in Turkish hands, and the population has adopted 
the Mohammedan religion. 


8 1 have traversed only the second defile: the first is the main road to the East. 

10 1 looked down the pass from the Duz Bel, and also looked up the pass from its 
other end south of Kizil Euren. 

11 t(7} is the Greek rendering of the common Turkish ending ji. 

18 It is important only in defence against an enemy from the East. 
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x . — Fines Sagalassensitjm. 

In June, 1884, I found the following inscription in the cemetery 
of Deuer, a village at the south end of the lake of Buldur. It is 
engraved very roughly and carelessly on a large block of unsmoothed 
limestone. The surface of the stone is exceedingly uneven, and the 
letters are very faint. Seeing its importance, I spent the great part 
of two days working at it, but the reading of 1. 16 is still uncertain. 
I am indebted to a most ingenious restoration by Prof. Mommsen of 
lines 13 to 15, the interpretation of which baffled me while I was 
studying the stone. While working at this inscription, I was just 
recovering from a sharp attack of fever, arid on the first day was 
hardly able to stand upright : and, as the stone was buried in the 
ground upside down, I suffered much from the great heat and the 
constrained position which I was obliged to occupy : an examination 
under more favorable conditions may yet give the reading of 1. 16. 

t _eTTicTOAiipee 
OYgee BACIOY 
rePMANI ill ICAPOC 
KOINTOCTTGTPOONI 
5 OCOYMBgTTPGCBGYTHC 
KAIANTICTPATHTOCNG PCD 
180CKAAYAI0YKAICAP0C 
CGBACTOYTEPMANIKOY 
AOgOCTTOYTTIOCTTPAI 
10 CHgTPOTTOCNeOONOC 
KAA IOY AIC OCCG 
OYTE MANIKOYG) 

POOCTHC \NTAMG I 
AG IA6 IN/H AACC6C0N 
15 TAAGGNA TGPAK 
/\0 T YMBPIANACC 
KAAY AICA 
GPM 

Throughout this inscription there is hardly a single letter which is 
clear and certain : it was deciphered, symbol by symbol, with hesi- 
tation and laborious comparison. Hence, in the difficult line 16 there 
is no letter except N of which I am positively certain, and the hori- 
zontal stroke of the T is very much extended on the right, though I 
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could see no trace to warrant the reading TT. In line 2 the word 8eoo 
is engraved over the erased name of Nero. In 1. 5 the impossible 
reading BOB appeared, after frequent examination, to be on the stone. 

l7rc<Tzo)jj[p\ 6 sou 2 sfiaa[y\ou reppavt\xoi) KoAf.oapoq, Ko'lvzo c 
Ilerpcbvcotz Oupifi\_epT\ npeaftsvzrfi xal dvr car parrot; Nepco\y]oz KXao- 
diou Kataapos lefiaazou Pep fiavaou [xac] Ao\Jjxc]o<; IIoutuo $ Upa- 
t<JYj[yz iTrc^zpoTTO^ N[£p~]wvo$ KXa[o3Yoo [K~\aia[ap~\o<; 2e[fia(Jz~\oi) 
r -[pJ/jtawxou cbpodizyaav zd pk[y iv] eh\_ac 2ayd\\aooktov y 

zd 3k kv &[pi(f\zepa [ Nkpcovo ^ ] 

Kao.u\_3lou K~\a'toa\po<z Seftaazou r~\spp\o.vtxoif\. 

“ In accordance with a rescript of the Emperor Nero [the name 
Nero has been erased, and the word God substituted] Germanicus 
Caesar, Quintus Petronius Umber, lieutenant with power of praetor 
of the Emperor Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus, and Lucius Pupius 
Praesens, procurator of the Emperor Nero Claudius Caesar German- 
icus, fixed the boundary, that what lies on the right should belong to 
the Sagalassians, and what lies on the left should belong to the .... 
[estate] of the Emperor Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus.” 

In the village of Deuer I found another inscription, which is a com- 
panion to the preceding. It is engraved on a block of limestone which 
has been hollowed out to form a large mortar. Only a few letters 
remain at the ends of the lines, along the edge of the stone on the right. 


/ 

10 

i§ 

oc 


1 1 

c 


8 m 

KAI 


c c 

5 NOC 


CO 

POC BAC 

15 

6pk 

OY 1 KAI 


oc 

CTTPAI 


\OYC 

PCD 


AAAC 


In line 13 the second C is probably part of 0 or CO, and in line 18 
the A is very doubtful. The first ten lines of this inscription were 
identical with eleven of the preceding : the rest probably contained 
a similar formula in reverse order. The word [2a^]^«<T[<ri^v] 
seems to be the end of the whole. 

A third inscription was discovered in the same village by Mr. A. 
H. Smith, who visited Deuer on the day before I passed through it. 
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I also copied it. It shows that in the reign of Diocletian this district 
was still part of the territory of Sagalassos. 

These inscriptions prove with definite certainty that, throughout 
the Roman period, the whole valley along the east and south of the 
lake of Buldur belonged to Sagalassos. It is, of course, obvious 
that this state of affairs existed before the Roman supremacy began, 
and was permitted to continue under their government. Therefore 
we may consider it certain that, in the second and third centuries 
before Christ, the country lying along the east and south of the lake 
was included in “ fines Sagalassensium.” 

This discovery throws a new and utterly unexpected light on the 
passage of Livy which describes the route of the consul Manlius in 
his expedition against Galatia. Hitherto, it has been exceedingly 
difficult to see how Manlius passed through the territory of the 
Sagalassians. The furthest point to the south-east which Livy men- 
tions is Termessos : a glance at the map shows how far Sagalassos 
lies out of the natural route from Termessos to Galatia. An acquaint- 
ance with the natural features of the country makes it still more 
difficult to understand how Manlius could have gone through Saga- 
lassos. The mountain barrier north of that city would force him, as 
it had before forced Alexander, to turn westward and march along 
the north-eastern end of lake Askania (lake of Buldur). 

Professor G. Hirschfeld 13 saw clearly the apparently insuperable 
difficulties which are occasioned by the supposition that Manlius 
marched from Termessos by Sagalassos. He recognized, what is in- 
dubitable to one who knows the country, that, if Manlius passed 
through the valley of Sagalassos, he must have been marching not 
from Termessos, but from Pamphylia proper, the country adjoining 
Perga, Attaleia, and Aspendos. On the other hand, Livy never 
mentions the advance of Manlius beyond Termessos ; and the words 
of Polybios 14 are opposed to such a supposition. But we now see 
that there is no necessity to suppose that Manlius ever went into the 
valley of Sagalassos ; and, if we read Livy without that prejudice in 
mind, his account is clear, simple and accurate. 

Manlius returned from the neighborhood of Termessos, crossed 
the river Istanoz (Tauros), passed by Alifachreddin Keui (Xyline 

* 3 Reteebericht) published in Berlin. Monatsber., 1879; also Gratulationschrift der 
K'onig&berg . Univers.filr d. archaeol. Inslitut in Rom , 1879. 

14 JPolyfo. XXII, 18, 6 de Tvaiog ovveyyiaag ry Tepgr/acQ. 
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Kome), marched past Andeda and Pogla through the pass leading to 
the Gebren valley in several days ( continentibus itineribus), sacked 
Kormasa in the Gebren valley, and then proceeded along the south- 
ern and eastern side of the JBuldur lake (Askania, nap a zrp> XtpLvrjv), 
through the territory of the Sagalassians. At the north-eastern end 
of the lake the road which he took joins the road from Sagalassos, by 
which, according to Prof. Hirschfeld's supposition, he would have 
travelled. Thus, we see that Manlius, after his interference in Pam- 
phylian affairs, marched towards Galatia by the easiest and straightest 
way, which is marked out by nature as the proper road for a traveller. 
From the N. E. end of the lake Askania to the Campus Metropolis 
tanus, I have, in a former paper , 15 traced the route of the Roman 
army. I have only one addition to make to the reasoning in that 
paper. In it I proved that the Bhotrini fontes , mentioned by Livy, 
are the beautiful springs, called Bash Bunar, in the valley behind 
Apameia, and that the violent alteration of the text into Obrimae 
fontes could not be accepted. I did not observe that the true reading 
must be Bhoerinos fontes . The Greek name of the fountains is, as I 
then proved, nrjyrj AuXoxpTjvrj or AupoxXr^rj or Aupoxpr^rj : and the last 
form, with omission of the initial vowel-sound, gives the Latin form. 

I may make one more slight alteration in the text of Livy.- — From 
Kormasa, Manlius advanced to Darsa. On the route just described, 
Buldur would be the next town after Kormasa. Kow Buldur is, as 
I shall hereafter try to prove, the ancient Durzela, Zarzila, or Zor- 
zila. The change from Darsam to Darsilam is not great. 

I have mentioned that the lake along which Manlius marched 
must be the Buldur Gol. Leake stands almost alone among modern 
geographers in holding this opinion : it is always pleasant to find 
new proofs of his marvellous sagacity in divining what has required 
many years to prove. 

The inscriptions published above show that, during the first century 
after Christ, the district was included in the Roman province of Galatia. 
It was afterwards, when the province Lycia-Pamphylia was consti- 
tuted, transferred to the latter, and it appears so in Ptolemy. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


l% Metropolitans Camps , in tlie Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883 . 
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MODEM ATHLETICS AND GREEK ART. 

The influence exerted on the development of Greek Sculp- 
ture. by the gymnasium and the palaestra is a trite subject, 
but I do not know that anyone has yet pointed out how 
necessary an acquaintance, however slight, with athletics is 
to the modern interpreter of Greek Art. I shall spend a few 
pages in proving this statement by giving one or two examples 
of the results produced by the lack of such acquaintance; and 
experimentum ne fiat in corpore vili , I shall begin with one of 
the first authorities in France, a writer to whom we owe many 
most instructive pages of subtle criticism, Monsieur 0. Eayet. 
I shall examine the interpretation which he has given of a 
well-known statue, ‘ the Borghese Gladiator V I ought to 
apologise for spending so many pages in expounding that 
this statue does not represent a runner, as no one who had 
ever placed his body in the attitude of running, or who had 
ever seen a man running, could for a moment imagine that 
the ‘Borghese Warrior * is running. The one convincing 
method in such an undertaking would be to place a series of 
instantaneous photographs of a good runner alongside of a 
photograph of the statue ; but as my object is rather to trace 
the genesis of M. Eayet’ s errors than to prove that he does err, 
I must examine his arguments in detail. 

M. Eayet begins by proving the untenability of the com- 
monly accepted view that this statue represents a warrior 
in conflict with a mounted Amazon, and he does this by 
showing the absurd consequences that follow on such an 
interpretation of the statue. ‘The shield was raised in the 
air, and its outer face was inclined backwards. It would have 
protected against a blow directed from above downwards only 

1 Monuments de l’Art Antique, Livr. Ill, PI. V, VI. There is a cast of the 
statue in the University Galleries. 
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the head, the shoulder, and the left arm, leaving exposed the 
half of the back, the loins, and the thighs/ If an enemy were 
directing a blow against the head or shoulder, I should like to 
learn why the ‘Warrior* was bound to hold his shield to 
protect his loins, or any other part of his body except that 
which his enemy struck at. The sculptor of the ‘Borghese 
Warrior’ believed that his subject threw up his shield so as to 
turn off the blow from the upper part of his person, and 
allowed his loins to defend themselves. If he had been 
fighting with a six-armed Geryon, he would certainly have 
been in a perilous position; but in fighting with a warrior 
endowed with the ordinary number of hands, the warrior’s 
loins and thighs are never in a safer position than when he is 
warding off a blow from his head. All that M. Rayet’s argu- 
ment proves then, is that the ‘Borghese Warrior’ was not 
fighting with a Geryon. But his argument gives an instruc- 
tive view of his false ideas about fighting : he thinks that a 
warrior places his shield in such an extraordinary position as 
that of the statue with the simple-minded intention that his 
opponent should strike at.it, and he never dreams of the real 
fact that the warrior only moves his shield in order to catch a 
blow actually being directed at him. This want of acquaint- 
ance with the nature of fighting prevents M. Rayet from 
catching the point of the situation, which lies in the position 
of advantage occupied by a combatant at the moment when 
he has successfully warded off a heavy blow. His adversary 
has to recover a defensive attitude, and in the brief moment 
which he needs to recover, the ‘Borghese Warrior’ — does 
what the sculptor conceived him as doing. 

M. Rayet’s next argument is directed to show that the 
position of the supposed enemy, the Amazon, according to 
the usual interpretation, is an absurd and impossible one. 
The Amazon must have already passed to right, of the 
‘ Warrior,’ and at the moment of the action she is striking a 
blow at him from behind. To do so she turns half round in 
her stirrups, and in delivering her blow carries her arm across 
her body towards the left. The ‘ Warrior,’ on the other hand, 
cannot reach his adversary at all, without completely chang- 
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ing his position : as she has already passed him, his blow could 
reach only her horse’s hind-quarters, and barely even that. 

It is certain that the position and action of the ‘ Warrior * 
are absurd, if the Amazon is behind him on his left side, but 
this absurdity is entirely of M. Rayet’s creation. So far as 
I can see his only ground for inferring that the Amazon had 
passed and got behind the ‘ Warrior* lies in the fact that the 
latter’s shield is slightly inclined backwards. He thinks that 
the ‘ Warrior ’ would place his shield to meet fair and full the 
blow of his adversary. An Amazon’s weapon was a battle- 
axe, and no shield that was ever made would stand the blow 
of a good axe wielded downwards by a strong arm, if the 
blow came on it fair and full. Modem engineers have not 
yet succeeded in making the defensive armour superior to the 
offensive power. Even allowing that his shield could stand 
the blow, his defence would certainly be beat down by it. If 
an Amazon struck at him, the ‘ Warrior * would of course do 
what was doubtless taught in every heroic school of defence 
as the exercise of withstanding Amazons, and what his mother- 
wit in any case would suggest to him, viz., catch the blow on 
an oblique shield and turn it off. There is not the slightest 
reason to think that the ‘ Warrior’s ’ adversary must be behind 
him, supposing that he is a ‘Warrior.’ This is the erueial 
point of M. Rayet’s case, and if he could prove this, his con- 
clusion that the statue does not represent a Warrior would 
be quite certain. He ought to have directed his main argu- 
ment to proving this, but instead of that he merely assumes 
it, and leaves the reader to guess what his reasons are for 
thinking so. He appears to have been led to this extra- 
ordinary misconception of the ‘ Warrior’s’ relation to the sup- 
posed adversary entirely through his wrong idea of the way 
in whieh a man would use his shield to meet a blow. After 
disposing of his fundamental error, I need not deal with the 
arguments that are founded on it. But I must not pass over 
one of his statements, which shows how he catches at any 
argument in favour of his view without stopping to examine 
into its validity. He supposes an imaginary objection to the 
arguments which he founds on the idea that the Amazon has 

B 2 
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passed the ‘ Warrior ’ and got behind him: to the supposed 
objector he replies that “whether the (• Warrior’s ’) weapon is 
a sword or a lance, its point is lowered and not directed 
against the enemy.” When the ‘ Warrior ’ was found at 
Antium, he had no right arm: the whole hand and arm from 
the shoulder is a modem restoration. Without even stating 
that he believes the restoration to be correct, M. Rayet founds 
an argument on it. We might have fancied that in such 
investigations the rule was absolute, forbidding any argument 
from the position of the hand of a restored arm. 

M. Rayet’s last argument against the current interpretation 
of this statue as a Warrior is derived from the expression of 
his face. ‘The eyes are not sufficiently open, the look not 
fixed enough, the muscles of the cheeks not sufficiently 
contracted 1 .’ The mouth is decisive against the current 
opinion. Tyrtaeus describes a warrior in battle as ‘biting 
his lip with his teeth,’ and, ‘ in fact, a man in a situation so 
terrible, if he has not his mouth open to cry out, will hold 
the teeth firmly set and his lips quite closed. Between these 
two alternatives there is no possible third.’ 

Can M. Rayet give any example in the art of any race 
whatsoever, where a man engaged in a deadly struggle, with 
his life staked on the give and take of a few seconds (qui 
joue sa vie dans une passe de quelques secondes), opens his 
mouth to cry out? The idea of this being one of the two 
possible positions for the mouth of a fighting man is too 
ludicrous. Almost more comic is the remark that the emo- 
tions of a fighting man in this deadly struggle are ‘anger 
mingled with anxiety squeezing his throat.’ Any man who 
is capable of screwing up pluck enough to get involved in a 

1 This criticism, combined with all that M. Rayet says about the face, gives me 
the impression that he has never placed himself in the position of an antagonist to 
the ‘Warrior.* If he did so, I feel pretty sure that he would modify his state- 
ments. The face has all the intense, yet slightly worn appearance of a man 
fatigued with a long arduous fight, roLsing all his powers of mind and body for 
one stroke. It has a certain nobility of character when seen from a slightly 
higher elevation — the nobility conferred on common features by well performed 
work and resolute eagerness to finish the work welt Omitting M. lia vet’s 
negatives, one who places himself in the proper position will say, ‘the eyes are 
open, the look fixed and intense.* 
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fight, even though he may have been forced into it by mere 
fear of death, any man who has the nerve once fairly to face 
his enemy, feels no anxiety during the excitement of the 
contest. ‘ Anger mingled with anxiety ’ may perhaps squeeze 
the throat of a man running away from the fight with a lot 
of brigands after him, though I doubt if anger plays a promi- 
nent part in his mind at the time. But if that same man is 
run down, and if he has the nerve to face and fight his enemy ,- 
I feel very sure that there is not a trace of either anxiety or 
anger in his mind, when once blows have begun tp pass : his 
whole soul is absorbed in the action of the moment. 

But let us look a little more into this question of the open 
mouth. There is a natural tendency to open the mouth, to 
draw in or to expel the breath with a slight hissing sound, 
according as the motion of the arms expands or contracts the 
chest 1 , in harmony with a great effort ; and this tendency is 
all the stronger, when there is a feeling that the effort is 
successful and final. The action is somewhat vulgar, the 
emotion that prompts it somewhat common and low ; and 
therefore the true older art of Greece never admits this 
opening of the mouth in any of its nobler figures. But look 
at the Centaurs : certainly several of those on the Phigaleian 
frieze, and (as far as I could judge in English light or want of 
light at so great a distance) some in the Parthenon metopes, 
open their mouth as they heave up a stone or make some 
other exertion. The Centaurs are conceived and represented 
as ignoble figures: natural and even vulgar emotion is ex- 
pressed in them. But the observance of such natural emotion, 
which the true old art of Greece confined to its ignoble figures, 
was carried by later Greek art to a much greater extreme 
The best part of M. Bayet’s criticism of the ‘Borghese Warrior’ 
is his anatysis of the character of the head. la tete — est 
copi^e sur la nature ; c’est un portrait, et le portrait d’un 
homme du commun, aux traits incorrects et matdriels. The 
open mouth is quite in keeping with his features and 
character. 

1 If the arms are raised or moved backward, the chest and lungs are expanded, 
if. they are moved forward and downward, the chest is contracted. 
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We now turn to M. Rayet’s explanation. The statue re^ 
presents a victorious runner in the armed race (dvXiTobpopos), 
I will not here touch on the paragraph in which he shows 
that, beginning from some date a little later than 414 b.c., the 
runners in this race ran perfectly naked, carrying only a 
shield on the left arm. It is hardly conceivable that a person 
who had ever seen a runner could imagine a person in the 
attitude of the statue to be running ; but running is a rare 
phenomenon in France, and almost confined to young children. 
M. Rayet in the first place describes the attitude of a runner, and 
then shows that the attitude of the statue agrees therewith. 
The length of the ordinary short race was a stadium (600 feet): 
that of the armed race was two stadia, and the extra weight 
carried by the runner obliged him to move more like a runner 
in the long race. The hoplitodrome, ‘ burdened as he was by 
his shield, could not have a very rapid pace. He was com- 
pelled to plaee his feet more flat than the ordinary runner, 
not to raise his hind foot before he had firmly planted the 
front one, and while making the steps as long as possible, to 
keep a certain fixedness (une certaine assiette). He had to 
walk rather than run, olov buifiaivovai, as Philos tratus says in 
speaking of the champions ... of the boX ix°s.’ This descrip- 
tion of the action of running, as it presents itself to the 
imagination untutored by actual view of the strange pheno- 
menon, is very interesting. The time of the fastest on record 
boXi\os is not known ; but I fancy the action of the man 
who ran it had more analogy with that of an English 
runner who does the mile under 4I minutes than with any 
walking. It is however rather hard on Philostratus to press 
him in by a mistranslation as a witness that a Greek long 
runner walked round the course. 

‘ Now this is precisely the attitude of our statue. Inclined 
at an angle of 45 0 , he has his centre of gravity vertically over 
the right foot, that is to say, as far forward as he can carry it 
without losing his balance. He advances with steps as long 
as possible.’ M. Rayet can very easily convince himself of 
the falsity of his theory by simply assuming the position in 
question, and then trying to make another step in advance. 
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In truth a man running holds his body almost perfectly 
upright, and if he has a weight to carry he is all the more 
obliged to hold himself upright. Certainly a runner carrying 
a shield could not possibly do a more absurd thing than to 
extend the shield-bearing arm to the utmost possible stretch 
in front of his body. 

The statue has the left foot placed nearly at right angles to 
the direction in which the body has been moved forward, and 
only the tips of the toes touch the ground. This position is 
absolutely impossible in running, but it is precisely the position 
assumed in making a lunge forward to the fullest stretch of 
the body. Yet M. Rayet appeals to this position of the left 
foot as telling in favour of his interpretation. 

It is almost incomprehensible that M. Rayet did not say 
anything about the position of the right arm of his ‘ Runner.’ 
Of course the right arm is restored, and the fact that it has 
been restored in a position absurd and impossible for a runner 
does not affect the point in dispute. But it shows how false 
M. Rayet’s idea of the action of running is, that his explana- 
tion of the statue does not lead him to doubt the correctness 
of the restoration. He boldly labels the statue, with its right 
arm extended as far back as possible, ‘ Hoplitodrome Vain- 
queur,’ without a thought as to the absurdity. 

Having settled the interpretation of the statue, M. Rayet 
proceeds to examine whether it is related to any work of the 
earlier art. In a passage of Heliodorus, Ethiopica TV. 1-4, 
he finds a description of a runner in the armed race at the 
Pythian festival, which seems to him to correspond exactly 
with the attitude of our statue. It is not probable that the 
Bishop of Tricca, a native of Emesa in Syria, had ever seen a 
runner, or had the slightest conception of what good running 
is. M. Rayet indeed does not attach any importance to 
Heliodoruss own knowledge of the motions of running; 
but he considers that the bishop has modelled his descrip- 
tion after some famous statue which he had seen. The statue 
in question cannot have been the * Borghese Gladiator,’ which, 
having been found at Antium in the ruins of an imperial villa, 
hal doubtless been there for centuries before Heliodorus wrote. 
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There must therefore have been some famous original, which 
was familiar to the bishop, and which served as a model to 
Agasias of Ephesus. This original was probably a bronze 
statue by Lysippus, representing a celebrated hoplitodrome, 
Callicrates of Magnesia ad Maeandrum . 

The words of Heliodorus are, ’Oktyov €m<rrpeS/ra 9 kcu vtto- 
ftkeyjras rov *Opp.€vov, avaKov<f> i£ei ttjv aamCba irpos ifyos, kcli tov 
avyiva bieyeCpas, to /3 kippa T€ okov eh ttjv 'KapUkeiav Teivas, 
Kadairep jSekos cm (tkottov e<f>epero. 

The last four words are, according to M. Ray et, a description 
of a man walking round the course. 

Theagenes glances at his rival, then fixes his eyes on his 
sweetheart and makes a spurt. The resemblance to our 
statue is certainly a slender basis on which to re-construct 
a bronze statue of Lysippus. The strength of a chain of 
evidence is not exactly proportionate to the ingenuity re- 
quired to bring together the scattered links. But M. Rayet 
seems not to have read the context in Heliodorus. Theagenes 
puts on the full armour of a hoplite before he begins the race 
( TTCLvoirkCav trbvs). If Heliodorus is describing a statue of a 
hoplitodrome, it must therefore have been full armed ; and it is 
impossible that both he and Agasias imitated the same statue. 

Still more extraordinary is the fact that M. Rayet conceives 
the ‘ Borghese Warrior’ as now looking at his sweetheart. 
She must have been a bold person to be pleased with such a 
glance. Lest I be accused of doing injustice, I will quote 
M. Rayet’ s own words: £ N’est il pas vrai que ces traits 
8'appliquent presque tons, avec . une surprenante exactitude, 
au person n age d* Agasias ? Lui aussi se retoume legerement : 
lui aussi dresse la tete et regarde les spectateurs.’ A study of 
the context would have shown M. Rayet that Charicleia is 
standing at the goal, and not among the spectators at the side 
of the course. He has entirely mistaken the action described 
by Heliodorus. Theagenes glances at his competitor, then 
turns his face forwards, and fixing his eyes and soul on 
Charicleia, speeds like an arrow to the goal ; then pretending 
to be unable to check his course, he falls on her bosom. 

So far for m^re negative criticism. In respect of con- 
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structive criticism it is not possible to write from the only 
sufficing point of view without some actual experience of the 
appearance and action of a man fighting with sword and 
shield. In fact the most competent critic of such a work of 
art will, ceteris paribus, be the man who knows by personal 
experience this kind of combat. But, after criticising so un- 
favourably M. Rayet’s interpretation, it is only fair that I 
should propound some positive view. It appears to me ob- 
vious that the attitude of the statue is the momentary attitude 
of a man just in the act of delivering a blow. He throws 
forward the body to the greatest stretch of which it is capable, 
and the right foot sustains almost the entire weight. In thus 
throwing forward his whole weight, he adds enormously to 
the force of his blow, which is delivered not merely with the 
strength of his arm, but with the additional momentum im- 
parted by the motion and weight of the body. How then did 
he hold his right arm ? The present restoration of this arm 
has found general acceptance, but it appears to me to be quite 
pr wrong. This position of the hand and arm is as inconsistent 

with any conceivable action of a well-trained fighting man 
as it is with the action of a runner. The sword 1 in the 
‘Warriors’ hand must have been of a kind suited for thrust- 
ing, and he is, I think, now actually making a thrust. But, so 
far as one can judge without experience, it appears to be in 
, the last degree awkward that such a sword should at any 
stage of a combat be held pointing away outwards and down- 
wards, as it is in the present restoration. Unless then I have 
entirely misconceived the weapon with which the ‘Warrior* 
is fighting, he is in the momentary action of delivering a blow 
with the full force given by the forward impetus of the entire 
body ; whereas in the restoration he has not yet begun his 
stroke, and must make it without gaining any additional 
force from the momentum of the body. The position of the 
^ shoulder gives the attitude of the arm as far as the elbow : so 

far then the restoration is certain, but I am convinced that 
the arm was bent at the elbow, and the sword was in the act 

1 It seems to me, as to almost evqry other person that has written on the sub- 
ject, that the ‘ Warrior’ is armed with sword and shield. 
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of being thrust forward and slightly to the left against the 
‘ Warrior's ’ adversary, I dare not however defend my con- 
viction without knowing whether any of the biceps muscle on 
the arm in question is ancient. Rayet’s language leads me to 
suppose it is not, whereas Overbeck’s words (Plastik, H 399) 
point to the opposite opinion. 

Another argument may be brought against the present 
restoration — this position of the arm is unfavourable to 
equilibrium. One who throws himself into the attitude of 
our statue will observe that 'the balance of the body is very 
much facilitated if the arm is held more forward. 

How are we to conceive the adversary, against whom the 
blow is directed ? This is not a question of opinion, but one 
of measurement. The ‘ Warrior ’ looks a little upwards, but 
in the attitude which he has assumed his eyes are 16 inches 
lower than they would be if he were standing upright. A 
straight line from the level of his eye to the left heel measures 
6 feet 1 1 inches : but a plumb line from the bridge of the 
nose to the ground on which he stands measures only 4 feet 
8 inches. If we allow that the extremely strained position of 
his left leg has added i£ inches 1 to the distance of his eye 
from his heel, we find that his eyes are 16 inches lower than 
they would be if he were standing upright. The adversary 
against whom he is fighting was no doubt conceived as a 
well-matched figure ; therefore if he were standing upright, 
his eyes would be 16 inches higher than those of the ‘ Warrior.’ 
The question remains — what part of his adversary does the. 
* Warrior ’ fix his eyes on ? In the provincial school of fence 
at which my youthful hands were trained, the first instruction 
given to a beginner was that he must keep his eyes fixed on 
his adversary’s eye. I have no doubt that the ‘Borghese 
Warrior’ obeyed the same rule. He who would rightly 
conceive the attitude of the ‘ Warrior’s ’ opponent then must 
place himself so that his eyes are 6 feet above the ground on 
which the ‘ Warrior ’ stands, and then contemplate the action 
of the statue. He will then find that, as he stands before the 
4 Warrior’ at a little distance to his left, he looks directly into 
the latter’s eyes, which are fixed on him. 

1 Certainly an extreme allowance. 
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To this supposition that the ‘ Borghese Warrior’ waa 
opposed by an adversary of the same real height as himself, 
and therefore standing, to appearance, 16 inches taller, it 
r would not be any objection that the principle of isokephalism 

is violated. In a frieze, where the figures are placed between 
two long parallel lines, isokephalism is necessary, but in a 
free group it is out of place, and is not observed. The Perga- 
menian ‘ Freeing of Prometheus 1 ’ gives a very different con- 
ception of the grouping of figures, — and shows that the laws 
of frieze-grouping did not guide the arrangement in the free 
groups which were a remarkable feature of the late Greek 
art. This Pergamenian group is imitated in a Roman sarco- 
phagus 2 , where the parallel lines of the oblong side make 
isokephalism obligatory, and the effect is ludicrous. In the 
Pergamenian original Heracles was placed on a lower level 
than Prometheus, and looks upwards towards him : on the 
sarcophagus the two stand on the same level with their heads 
in a line. 

f I believe then that the ‘ Warrior* was conceived as fighting 

with an enemy on foot, of his own size, and not with an 
Amazon. Moreover, if the blow which he is warding off were 
struck by a horseman wielding a battle-axe, it would descend 
perpendicularly on a footman. Now a man in warding off 
such a blow catches it as near as possible on the centre of his 
shield. It follows then that the blow of the Amazon, which 
the ‘ Warrior * is warding off, would if he let it alone descend 
in front of and quite clear of his body. His adversary there- 
fore cannot be a horseman wielding a battle-axe, i. e. an 
Amazon. 

But, in the position which I suppose, the ‘ Warrior ’ cannot 
see his adversary’s face, which is entirely concealed by his 
shield. This seems to me not to constitute any real objection. 
So far as an opinion is allowable without actual experience* 
> it appears that the use of a shield must occasionally interfere 

for the moment with the view of the man who uses it. If his 

1 The group was discovered and arranged by Milchhofer, Befreiung des Pro- 
metheus, 42nd Winckelmann-Programm. The arrangement in the Berlin Museum 
varies very slightly from that given in Milchhofer’ s plate. 

a Milchhofer, Befreiung des Prometheus, p. 1 . ; Museo Capitol, iv. 25, &c. 
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adversary strikes at his head or face, he must in catching the 
blow on his shield place it for a moment so as to impede his 
view of his adversary. But it is only for a moment, and I 
have no doubt that, while his shield is in this position, his eyes 
continue to look in the same line in which they were directed 
the instant before. 

It is a far more serious objection that, if the ‘ Warrior ’ is 
fighting with an enemy armed like himself, he has placed 
himself so that his blow must be directed against his foe s left 
side, which is far more readily and quickly defended by the 
shield on the left arm. But it seems necessary to conceive 
that the ‘ Warrior ’ has made this sudden side motion in order 
to surprise his adversary and take him off his guard. More- 
over the same position of the shield which prevents him from 
seeing his adversary’s face prevents the latter from seeing his 
arm. To speak again without any experience of this kind of 
fighting, I should imagine that a man who fought with sword 
and shield was taught in the school of arms to try to deliver 
his blow in such a position that the action of his right hand 
was hid from his enemy. To bring himself into such a 
position he must make a cross-step, so as to bring his left 
side well round towards his enemy. Now it is plain to any- 
one standing before the statue that this is a very hazardous 
situation, and that a man dare not venture on it. unless he 
feels not only that he has his enemy’s blow safe on his shield 
and has thereby gained a moment free for action, but also 
that there is a fault in his enemy’s guard. It is obvious that 
if he fails in his stroke, he will be entirely at his enemy’s 
mercy, for it takes time to recover from such a position, and 
in trying to recover he is placed sideways before his enemy. 
To make this stroke possible for a well-trained swordsman, 
there must therefore be needed a concurrence of circumstances, 
and we must suppose either that the favourable moment was 
explained more clearly by the companion statue, or that if the 
‘Borghese Warrior* was a solitary figure, the nature of the 
situation was familiar to the minds of all who were trained 
to this style of combat. 

M. Rayet rightly says that if the ‘ Borghese Warrior ’ was a 
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solitary statue of a fighting man, whose antagonist is left to 
the imagination of the spectator, the action in which he is 
represented must be such ( that it inexorably compels the 
spectator to picture to himself the adversary, and enables him 
to discover without hesitation the latter’s position and action.’ 
Only one reservation must be made : the position and action 
of the adversary may be quite clear and evident to one who is 
familiar with sword play, and yet be entirely hidden from one 
who can take a swordsman for a prize-runner. If I have 
rightly caught the action of the ‘ Warrior,’ he is making a 
show stroke, one of great difficulty and hazard to any but a 
skilful swordsman, and one which is possible only in a rare 
conjuncture of circumstances : the attitude of the single statue 
would then inexorably force the trained spectator to picture to 
himself that attitude of the adversary which makes the stroke 
possible. 

It would be an interesting task to review in detail the older 
representations, on vases and in reliefs, of warriors in an atti- 
tude similar to that of the ‘ Borghese Gladiator,’ and to show 
how much simpler is the situation in each of them than in our 
statue. The latter is the elaborate product of a more artificial 
art, when the highest technical skill looks about for a complex 
situation in which it can display its knowledge of the human 
frame and its power of execution. Absolutely the only master 
of the older Greek Art who could have chosen such a strained 
situation is Myron. But the task which I have indicated is 
far too great for the narrow limits of this paper. I will only 
refer to one figure in the Amazon frieze of the Mausoleum, as 
a particularly instructive parallel to our statue, instructive 
both in its points of agreement and of difference. It is mid- 
way between numbers 15 and 16 of the Museum arrangement, 
and is execrably engraved in Overbeck, Plastik, fig. mh: 
also in Monum. Ined. d. Inst., V. pi. xx. 

One is sorry to see that M. Bayet’s interpretation of the 
‘ Borghese Warrior’ has been adopted by Mr. A. S. Murray in 
his History of Greek Sculpture , it. p. 370. But everyone who 
reads Mr. Murray’s book must be struck by the difference of 
his treatment of the Greek Art earlier than 300 B. c., which 
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abounds in sympathetic and characteristic views, from his dis- 
cussion of later Art. With the late schools Mr. Murray has no 
sympathy; he hurries over the works of this period, doing 
little more than find fault with them. The qualities which 
give value to the greater part of his work — intimacy, sympathy, 
and meditation — are absent from the concluding chapters, 
and the somewhat careless tone in which he refers to the 
interpretation of this statue suggests that he hardly thought 
the subject worth looking into, but took M. Rayet s opinion on 
credit as that of the best authority who has treated the statue 
in recent times. If the statue had been a work of the fourth 
or fifth century, I do not think Mr. Murray would have made 
this mistake. 

Out of many other examples in support of my thesis that a 
slight acquaintance with active exercises is desirable in the 
interpreter of Greek sculpture, I shall take just one more. It 
is from the writings of M. Collignon, once a distinguished 
member of the School of Athens, and now Professor of 
Archaeology in the Faculty of Arts at Bordeaux. 

Every one who has jumped on or off an omnibus or a tram- 
way-car in motion knows by actual experience the different 
action in the two cases. In jumping off a car in motion, one ex- 
tends the lower foot a little in front of the vertical line that 
passes through the centre of gravity, in order that it may be in 
position to support the body, which continues to be propelled 
forward by the impetus due to the motion of the car. In 
jumping on the car in motion, the lower foot is behind the rest 
of the body, and is drawn upwards and forwards on to the 
car. In the act of descending, the foot which last leaves the 
car is behind the foot extended to reach the ground : in the 
act of ascending, the foot which first reaches the car is in front 
of the foot that is last raised from the ground to be placed in 
the car. But in France it is strictly forbidden to ascend or to 
leave a tramway-car while in motion. I have myself been 
compelled by a strict conductor, when I had violated the law by 
ascending a moving car, to descend again, and desired to enter 
at a point further on where the car stood. We may suppose 
then that M. Collignon has never had any practical experience 
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as an apobates , and this want of training is painfully apparent 
in his treatment of a little relief of the fourth or third century 
b.c. 1 , which was found in a late wall on the Acropolis of 
Athens, and which has probably been removed recently into 
one of the museums. It represents a quadriga with a henioctms 
and apobates . The iLnofiaj&v ayw v was in use only in Athens 
and Boeotia; and M. Collignon is probably right in supposing 
that the little relief was part of the decoration of a monument 
erected in commemoration of a Panathenaic victory in this 
race. While the heniochos holds his horses well in hand, the 
apobates has his right foot resting on the floor of the car, 
extends his left well in front below the car, has his right hand 
lightly laid on the upper rim, and will in the next moment 
have descended and be running behind the car. The great 
forward stretch of the left foot shows that the car is in very 
rapid motion. But M. Collignon thinks that the apobates is 
jumping into the car. The way in which he has been misled 
is interesting. As the car is represented in the relief in rapid 
motion towards the left, with one wheel concealing the other, 
the foot which is thrust forward between the two wheels seems 
to touch the left wheel. But this necessity of relief work, 
which we might have thought simple and easily intelligible, 
has led M. Collignon to fancy that the apobates places his 
foot on the inner rim of the wheel in order to help him in 
jumping on the car. This strange misconception suggests to 
him a passage in Bekker, Anecd. Graec ., I. p.426, 30, in which 
an explanation of the term iLTrofUaT&v aywv is given : apa Oeov- 
Ttov t&v Xit'Koav avifiaivov bia tov rpoyov iirl rov bt<f>pov kclI ttSXiv 
K aTtfiaivov. The lexicographer seems to M. Collignon to assert 
that the apobates placed his foot on the rim of the wheel, and 
then jumped on. Ingenuity never went to a greater extreme in 
perverting the possibilities of nature. Even if the lexico- 
grapher did say this, M. Collignon would have done well to 
consult his own common sense, and treat his authority as 
incapacitated by lateness of date from understanding the 
action he describes. But it is not very difficult to discover 


1 Bulletin de Correspondence Hell Unique, 1883, p. 458, and plate xvii. 
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that Bekker or some one else has placed a wrong accent 
on rpoxov , and reduced the passage to nonsense. The 
proper reading is bia rod rpoxov , ‘ at intervals in the course,’ 
which gives a satisfactory and obviously correct sense. The 
distinction between rpoxos and rpoxos is well known. At the 
top of the same page in Bekker the phrase airoparLKol rpoxoC 
occurs. We need not wonder whether this means ‘wheels apt 
to jump off a car,’ or ‘ wheels on which an apobates places his 
foot to jump into a car,’ but we read rpoxoi and understand 
‘ races of apobatau 

I should regret to give the impression that I think these 
fair specimens of M. Bayet’s and M. Collignon’s work. Especi- 
ally for M. Rayet’s tasteful interpretation of Greek Art in 
many cases I entertain a high admiration ; and I find it 
advisable to read carefully everything that he writes. Where 
his interpretation is correct his reasoning is correct and most 
felicitously expressed. His argument however is guided 
entirely by his foregone conclusion : it depends for its validity 
on his perception, and not on its own necessary sequence 
from the facts. But if archaeology is to be a science, its 
reasoning must be self-dependent and self-sufficient : it should 
follow clearly and necessarily from the known facts. The 
facts may at the moment be too few to justify a precise and 
definite conclusion, and in that case the reasoning may have 
to stop short, and leave the matter to be cleared up in the 
light of future discoveries. In a science where the store of 
facts is at present so small, and where it is growings so 
rapidly, we may be content to wait for light in many 
questions. 


Printed at the University Press , Oxford 

By Horace Hart, Printer to ike University 
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m, also glosse be::ca, wobei ich unentschieden lasse, ob 
nach e zwei Oder mehr buchstaben abgeschnitten sind. Neben 
der letzten zeile steht rechts scharf abgeschnitten debai, was 
Stokes irrthumlich als glosse betrachtet. Erinnert man sicli, 
dass der text 183a, 2 mit „rece u schliesst und 183b, 1 mit 
„ab eis u weiter geht und die betreffende stelle (apostelg. 
19, 12) wirklich lautet saudaria et semicintia et recedebant 
ab eis languores, so ist klar, dass auf dem rande das aus- 
gelassene „debant a nachgetragen war, welches beschnitten von 
Stokes zu einer irischen glosse debai gestempelt wurde, wobei 
er noch gelegenheit fand, die wirkliche glosse zu semicintia 
einem anderen worte zuzuweisen. 

Greifswald. H. Zimmer. 


Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman Period. 

The class of inscriptions which I here give was first made 
known by Pococke’s copy of an epitaph from Orcistos, pub- 
lished in C. I. G. 3822 6 (below, XIX). 

Hamilton, in his Researches in Asia Minor gives the 
text of four similar inscriptions. Mordtmann *) first called 
attention to these inscriptions, and he was followed by Gosche, * 2 ) 
who agreed with Mordtmann in reading them as Armenian. 
M. Schmidt (Neue Lyk. Studien, p. 132 — 136) showed 
their true character as formulas of execration, expressed in a 
language closely akin to Greek, i. e. in Phrygian. 

My attention was directed to these inscriptions before 1 
began to travel in Phrygia, and in my wandering I have 
always been on the outlook for them. Fragments I have found 
in abundance, but a really good example such as Hamilton 
met with several times has never fallen to my lot. Such as 
they are I give them here, adding all other known examples, 
in order to make the material complete. I feel very doubtful 
about the correctness of Hamilton’s readings in some places, 
and the Greek text that accompanies one of them is certainly 
very far wrong. 3 ) In May 1882, as I travelled from Apollonia 

x ) Munch. Sitzungsber. 1862, p. 12. 

2 ) Yerh. Meissner Philolog. Versamml. 1864, p. 91. 

3 ) I should be the last to express discontent with Hamilton. He was 
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to Antioch, I tried in vain to find his No. 449 (XXV), and in 
Sept. 1883, I took a six hours ride to find his No. 393 (XII), 
but without any success. 

Many of these inscriptions are engraved on gravestones of 
the type which represents a door (Journ. Hell. Stud. 1884, 
p. 250). Hamilton remarks about his No. 27, which I have 
not seen, that it is obviously sepulchral. Two reasons are 
conceivable why a curse against the violator of the tomb should 
be expressed in Phrygian, while the rest of the epitaph is in 
Greek: either the former was thought more religious and more 
likely to be efficacious with the gods of Phrygia, or it was 
more intelligible to the mass of the people. Whatever is thought 
on this point, the following inscriptions prove that in some 
districts Phrygian was understood by the persons who engraved 
them.* *) 

None of these Phrygian inscriptions have as yet been found 
in the parts of Phrygia which were most exposed in earlier 
time to Greek influence, i. e. in the districts adjoining Laodiceia, 
Philadelphia, Apameia, and Eumeneia. Beyond these parts, 
in the northern and eastern districts I believe that the Graeco- 
Roman civilisation had not begun to affect the rural population 
before 100 A. D. ; only the great cities, Cotiaion, Synnada etc., 
being grecised. It penetrated slowly and gradually to the 
east, and was only beginning to make itself felt in Petinessos 
in the middle of the third century. I shall give the complete 
list of the inscriptions of Petinessos, both Phrygian and Greek, 
in order to show how ignorant and uneducated the inhabitants 
were. I have described the character of the Graeco-roman 
civilisation, as it can be traced about 225 A. D. in a rural 
district of northeastern Pisidia (Journ. Hell. Stud. 1883, p. 
20): I believe the same description would apply to Petinessos or 


not a professed archaeologist, but a geologist; and we owe his numerous 
and often important inscriptions to the natural interest of an educated 
man in things that lay out of his proper sphere. In this respect he 
stands in strong contrast to Tchihatcheff , who has travelled more widely 
in Asia Minor than any other man, and yet seems never to have observed 
that the country contained anything but plants and geological specimens. 

*) Some of the texts might be explained as traditional formulas, but 
the variations in certain others, and the length of one or two, prove that 
they were expressed in a spoken language. 
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any other remote district of Eastern Phrygia. One of the first 
signs that a little town in a rural district has begun to be per- 
vaded by the Graeco-roman civilisation is that it begins to 
strike coins. Soon after that, the series of its inscriptions 
begins. 

The diffusion of Christianity was probably a strong agent 
in spreading the use of the Greek language. Petinessos was 
equally ignorant of Greek and of Christianity. Christians were, 
during the third century, accustomed to use the formula ear at 
airy nQoq t ov dsov. 1 ) Phrygians who had entirely adopted 
the Graeco-roman manners but had not become Christians, seem 
to have thought the Phrj r gian formula rustic, and to have used 
the Greek threat of a fine. Only a very small number of 
people use the Phrygian formula of execration. In most of the 
following examples the first part of the epitaph, giving the na- 
mes of the persons buried in the tomb, is in Greek, while 
the curse which follows is in Phrygian. 

Before giving the Phrygian texts, I shall give some exam- 
ples of the formulas of execration in the Greek language, which 
are most commonly used in Phrygia. The commonest is in 
verse, and occurs with slight variations in several districts. 

OGTig nQOGOtasi ftHQu rrjv jictQvcp&ovov , ovrcog 2 ) dcoQOLg 

nBQinidOLTO Gv/n(poQalg . It is obvious that ovrcog is a mere 
metrical makeshift, and that ovrog would have been preferred 
if it would scan. The very fact that this formula is in metre 
proves that it cannot be a literal transition of the Phrygian, 
while its frequent occurrence in districts where the Phrygian 
formulas also occur shows that it has probably the same general 
sense. 

The following is a fragment of a long inscription from 
Prymnessos , a neighbourhood where the Phrygian formulas 
abound. It was copied by Hamilton (No. 175 cp. C. I. G. 
3882*) and was recopied by me in August 1884. rig av 6s 

tovtm rw fxvrjfxeiio xaxcov 3 ) nQOGnoirjGSi, rj stsqov ^[rJcJ^a 4 ) 
sniGXOfxiGSi tj t ijg dovXrjg fxov KoGfxi'ag , dnorsiGSi tw isgcoruTU) 
ra^siu) 6?jV(xQia ,0Kp‘ , xai avTog sgtco tsxvcov Tsxvoig vnoxarcl- 

q Jo urn. Hell. Stud. 1883, p. 401. 

2 ) r ixvitiv sometimes for ovuag. 

8 ) Hamilton reads xaxov. 

4 ) Hamilton reads ou>/ua. 
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Qctjog. The protasis with its non-Greek character at once 
arrests our attention , and a glance at the Phrygian formulas 
given below will show that it is literally translated from the 
regular Phrygian protasis. 1 ) We may therefore feel fairly con- 
fident that the second part of the apodosis is literally trans- 
lated from some of the Phrygian formulas, which vary very 
much in the apodosis. Another execratory formula also probably 
from Pryranessos (Hamilton, Nr. 166; C. I. G. 3882 b ) is worthy 
of note: xai 0OTig uv tw rjQcow tovtw xaxcog noirjosi, vnoxaxa- 
Qaxog soto). * These two inscriptions occur in a district where 
the Phrygian inscriptions abound, and as I believe give a fairly 
literal translation of the fundamental Phrygian formula, which 
is, as M. Schmidt rightly recognised, 2 ) iog vi ospow xvovfiavsi 
xaxovv adSaxsT , STiTSTix^ievog enov. Schmidt explained Sirov 
as 3 rd person sing, imperative corresponding to the Greek 
soto) (which is corroborated by the Prymnessian formulas), and 
BTLTSTixfTsvog as a participle. He did not venture to suggest 
any explanation of the protasis, or of the sense of the apodosis. 

I should propose the following interpretation of the form- 
ula. 3 ) iog is the nominative singular of the Phrygian relative, 
Greek og , Sanskrit yas. Semoun is a case of a demonstrative 
stem, which is found in the Latin semel, similis, Greek 6/uog, 
etc. Kvovfiavsi is the dative singular of a noun, masculine or 
more probably neuter, knouman, meaning tomb. Is/uow then 
must also be dative singular masculine or neuter, in agreement 
with xvov/Liavsi. Examples given below ( ooqov XXI, tov X, 
os/liov XIX) seem to prove that the dative sometimes ended in 
ov , as well as in the longer form ow. There occurs another 
similar case: in I daXa/ieiv occurs, and in IV &a\a/usi, both 
apparently in the dative singular feminine. Therefore either a 
movable suffix might be attached to the dative case in Phrygian, 
or the inflexional system had degenerated so far that the cases 
had become quite mixed up. It is certain that the old Phry- 
gian civilisation entirely disappeared in the later centuries 
before Christ (the final destruction being as I believe caused by 

J ) xaxov occurs in one Phrygian protasis, see XI. 

2 ) He did not however think that xvov/navsi forms only a single 
word, but reads xvov/uav si xaxovv > Neue Lyk. Stud., p. 132. 

s ) Many of the following suggestions were made by me in Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1883. p. 1 35. 
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the Gauls), and that the peasantry were absolutely rude and 
unlettered till the Graeco-roman civilisation affected them. 

The verb of the protasis is generally aSSaxsx, occasionally 
appeyer. aSSaxsT is third person singular of a presential tense 
of a verb stem dhak (cp. d-fa , compounded with a 

preposition corresponding to the Latin ad. Appegtr is similarly 
formed from a verb stem bher (<peQ a> , fero) , compounded with 
the same preposition. These two forms show that the Phrygian 
language, like the Latin, did not preserve the original aspirates. 

Kcatow is accusative singular neuter of the word xaxovg, 
which either is borrowed from Greek or existed independently 
in both languages. The diphthong is here only a way of repre- 
senting the full sound u, which was not expressed by any single 
symbol in Greek. The Phrygian language agreed with the 
Latin vocalisation in the second declension. 

Ni, which is sometimes omitted, is perhaps equivalent to 
the Greek av, which also is used or omitted at will. Finally xt, 
which occasionally takes the place of n, seems to be proved by 
certain cases (see below, VII) to correspond to the Greek xai: 
the protasis of the Greek formulas also is frequently connected 
by Ss with the preceding clause. In the apodosis, the Prym- 
nessian formulas and another given below (No. I) seem to prove 
that sTirsTixfitvoq must mean „accursed“ (or possibly „deprived 
of children"). 

I shall arrange the examples of the Phrygian formula 
according to the districts in which they are found, and shall 
begin with the upper valley of the Tembris or Tembrogius, *) 
as one of the closest translations into Greek is given there. 
The Graeco-roman cities lof this district are Apia and Tiberio- 
polis. The former strikes a few coins, and is mentioned already 
by Cicero: the latter has a rather richer coinage. Inscriptions 
seem to begin early in the second century, and Christian in- 
scriptions are very common in the third century. The district 
seems to have had no proper central city. Tiberiopolis was a 
true xmnonoUg, a Byzantine term which, I think, means a 
union of scattered villages in common organisation as a nohg. 


*) Tembris is the name on a coin of Midaion, Tembrogius in Pliny 
and in an unpublished inscription. 
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L At Zemme, a village of Tiberiopolis. Copied by me in 
August 1884. 1 ) 

TAT6ICeT6IMHCeNTONAniTOYNTONGAYTHCAN 

APA€TIZcoCAKAITAT6KNAMNHMHCXAPINKAI6AYTHN 

TICA€TAYTH0AAAMGINKAKONnOCnOIHC6IKATHPAH6NOCHT<*> 

AYT 0CKA1T AT 6KN A A YT 0 YK AIGKT 6KN<*>NT GKN A 

Tomsk; stsi'/litjosv t ov Annovv tov iavrijg avdya sn ^coaa xai 
tu rsxva fxvrjpirjg %aQiv savrt]V. Tig Ss ravrrj dakajusiv 

xaxbv noanoirjosi xarrjQa^isvog tjtco avrog xai tu rsxva a vrov 
xai sx tsxvcov rsxva. Date not later than 200 A. D. In in- 
scriptions of this district I find many examples of nog for ngog. 
The form is therefore not due to an error of the engraver, but 
to provincial pronunciation, ijrco is perhaps suggested by the 
Phrygian sirov. d-alafxsiv seems to be a dative feminine with 
affixed v. It occurs as ^ala/usi in IV. It may perhaps mean 
sepulchral chamber, and is probably a word borrowed from 
Greek, as the Phrygian language seems to have no aspirates. 

The execratory formula is evidently composed by a person 
to whom Greek was a strange language, and as it corresponds 
so closely to the already quoted curse rig civ Ss rovrw rw 
/Livrjf.isi'w xaxcov npoonoiijosi, avrog sarco tsxvcov rsxvoig vnoxar- 
aQarog, it appears perfectly certain that both are close trans- 
lations of the Phrygian formula. 

II. At Utch Eyuk, a village on the border between Apia 
and Tiberiopolis. Copied by me in August 1884 
ANTITIA 
TPOCKAIBA 
BOYCITAClw 
NOCAGONT 
AAGAdMAI 

N 

wKAIACblArYNAIKlAYTOYKAirAYKco'SAiiPOCMNHMHCXAPI 
IOCTAMANKAIKAKOYNAAAAKGTTIGTIT////GTIKMGNOCGITOY 
In a lower part of the stone is inscribed. 
YKGAKAAAOOYITGTOYOYA ^ 

AvrinarQog xai Bafiovg Ilaoicovog Asovr[i(p] ads\(pw iSiw xai 
A <f>i a yvvaixi avrov , xai Tlvxcov yapi^^og /uvq/uijg %aQiv. log 
rafiav xai xaxovv aSdaxsm, stitt snxfxsvog sirov. Second cen- 

i) Line 3 is in much smaller characters than the rest of the in- 
scription. 
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tury after Christ. The words meaning „to this tomb u are 
here omitted: ra/uav is probably a %ord denoting „harm w . 

Addaketti is a remarkable form , perhaps implying an 
original (ad-)dhake-ti, unless it is preferable to read two words, 
the second corresponding to the Greek n . 

Bapovg, Babus, is a man’s name (compare ; 'Annovg in I); 
gen. Bafiov, accus. Baftow. The feminine name has two forms; 
we find Babo C. I. G. 4142, and Baftei as a dative (Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1879, p. 337) impling a nom. Bufhg or Babi. 

I take next in order the district of Paroreios, including 
the valley of the Akkar Tchai and the lake country between 
Emir and Sultan Dagh, and extending as far as Tyriaion 
(Ilghin). The cities of this district are Metropolis, a komopolis 
including two large villages named Conni and Ambasos, Prym- 
nessos a large and important city, Augustopolis (which in the 
Roman period was merely a large village under the name of 
Anaboura), Sibidounda a small city, Julia-Ipsos, Philomelium, 
and Hadrianopolis, all important cities, Polybotos and finally 
Tyriaion. Examples of the Phrygian formula occur throughout 
this district. 

III. Afiom Kara Hissar, beside the mosque opposite the 
Konak. There was probably no Greek inscription on this stone. 
Copied by me in November 188 1. 1 ) 

IOCNICEMONKNOYMANEIKAKONAAAAKET 
'iA , KA ,, “ rkr, * lMr A at ETIE 

On a lower part of the stone, between the left panels of 
the door, is engraved the conclusion 

TITT6TIKM 

ENOCEITOY 

log vi (Tf/uav xvov/uuvsi y.axov a[d]d«x£r 

. . . . * tl tTiTTSTix/iisvog £itov . Second century or earlier. 

IV. In the cemetery at Surmeneh, Augustopolis, which 
was named Anaboura in the time of the consul Manlius and 
appears in the list of Hiero^es as Kleros Politikes. Copied by 
me in 1881, and again with no variation in 1884. Published 
by me in Mittheil. Inst. Ath., 1882, p. 143. On two Turkish 


1 ) Afiom Kara Hissar is very near the site of Prymnessos, but stones 
are brought to supply the trade from Docimion, Augustopolis, Metropolis, 
and even Synnada. 
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gravestones hewn out of one ancient stone. The gap in the 
middle is about four inches broad, and the whole originally about 28. 

AIOAOTOCMAK6AONIKO APOCAPICTAPXOYeiTOlHCeNAe 

THiAiAireNeePAiocNiceMor <akoyn aaakct ainioi 

©AAAMeiAHAIuCZeMeAu IKM6NOC6ITOY 

The restoration of the Greek text is very uncertain: perhaps 
/lioSorog MaxtSovixo[g 6 xai Msvav]Sqog ^Aoicjtuo/ov tnoiijatv 
kfj iSia ntv&SQu. log vi atfiov [xvo vfiavi] xaxovv aSaxtr 
aivioi ftitlafiti St] Sicog ^tfitkco [mTT«T]tx j u«' 0 £ eirov. Second 
century or earlier, aivioi belongs to a pronominal stem which 
frequently occurs in these inscriptions : it is perhaps the 
same stem which is found in Sanskrit as ena, given in the 
grammars as forming several of the cases of the stem etad. 
If we were correct in interpreting (in I) ravrjj 9-aXa/iuv as a 
dative with affixed v, we must here consider aivioi &aXa(iti as 
conveying the same sense, perhaps forming part of the protasis 
in apposition with atfiov [xvovfiavti]. We saw under No 2. 
that Babo is a feminine: aivio i must then be dative of a 
nominative aivuo. 2t(iov shortened from the commoner at- 
(tow. aSaxsr for aSSaxtr. 

A phrase in the apodosis occurs in various forms 

III Si] Sicog £ sfisXw 

V (it £f]u[«]Aa) 

YI (it %t(itka> xt Stog 

VII Stog xt 

These variations make it probable that xt means „ and “ , and 
that bfitha and Stog are two things in respect of which the 
curse is invoked. 

IV bis. At Kara Hissar, near Prymnessos, copied by 
Seetzen, C. I. G. 3880. 

AAHCKAICrKEYAEONTOICNRWOlC 
MANI KAIZQTIKQIONIOEMONKNO 

This inscription has no value except as a proof of the pre- 
valence of the Phrygian formula. lAox).i]jii]dSr]g xa[T]soxev a[a t\v 
roig [i]vyovoig Mav[r]?] xai Zcotixco’ tog atfiov xvo[vfiavn etc.]. 

V. At Surmeneh: Augustopolis. Copied by Hamilton No. 
376. I have twice looked in vain for this inscription 
AAIieNOCAMMrAYKYTATwZ«TII|///'wM 
NHMHCXAPINICK6C6MOYMKOYMWOC 
AAAK6NMeAI«//l//OMOAw€TIT6TIKM6AOC 
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OCANA6KAK<oCHYHC6T6KNAAc*) 

PA6NTY HTO N 

I see no way of restoring this inscription except on the suppo- 
sition that the letters were worn, and that Hamilton has fre- 
quently misread. Perhaps [>j Selva xaT£ox£v]u[o]£v [ r]e[xvw ] 
yXvxvTurw Z(oti[x\w iLivrj/HTjg x^Q LV * y€ ot/uov 1 2 ) x[v]ov/Luvog 
a[6]axev (xe Siayg £[£]ju[€]A.a> eTirerixfievog riTo\y\ og av Se xaxccig 
\n\v^ae[i\ y rsxva ugoqu £vtv[/oito\}) As there was no room for 
HTOY in 1. 3, it was added in a lower part of the stone, and 
is in Hamilton’s copy mixed up with line 5. 

VI. Beside Surmeneh, on one of the circle of stones 
(xQrjm'g) which surrounded a small tumulus. There seem to 
have been in this neighbourhood many small tumuli, built all 
in the same way with a low circular wall enclosing and holding 
together a mound of earth. This inscription is in large and 
very faint letters which can hardly be deciphered. 

Copied by me in August 1884. 

/////'CNIC6MO 

ABB6PGT AT N 0 Yl IMO N/7/////N 111 3 ) 

TOCNIMezeMGACKGAGOC,® 

i;///eTiHTineTiKMeNoce / //roY 

tog vi oe/uovv xrovfzuvei [ xuxovv ] uftfieQeT , a[i]vov[v] fxo[v()u\Tog 
vi [xs ^e/bieXa) xe Seog en rjiirreTix/uevog eirov. 

The letters of this text are so faint and worn, and the 
stone was in such a bad position 4 ) while I was copying it, 
that in places where I did not know the formula, I could only 
guess at the reading. The second part of 1. 2 is marked in my 
notes as utterly uncertain. The restoration depends on XXV, 
and could doubtless be verified on a future visit. 

VII. Afiom Kara Hissar, in the Armenian cemetery. 
Copied by Hamilton No. 165. Copied by me in November 1881. 
Broken right and left. 


Understanding that the copyist has reversed KN. 

2 ) hnvyono and nectiTTioono, forms used in this country. 

8 ) II is marked in my copy as either N or M. It is doubtful whether 
a letter has been lost at the end of 2. 

4 ) It lies with its face towards the ground, and we dug a hole below 
it to enable me to see the letters obliquely. 
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NKNOYMANIKAK/ 1 ) 

6NAE0CKEZEM 

\KEOIEIPOIATIETITT 

NOY 

tog vi <J(fiov}v xvovfiavi xaxa[v yiiouv aSux\sv Ssog xs Aco 
^eig]u xs oi siqoiutl stitt[stix/.isvu sit]vov. 

The Greek x si: Q a ' s added merely to show the possible 
sense, accounting for the feminine xuxav (cp. XI). sixvov plural 
as in XII, an inscription of very doubtful reading, where the 
phrase (according to the bad copies) is Chou xs omusoxsxi. 

I add two inscriptions, which though not in Paroreios but 
in the hilly country south of it , are closely connected with the 
preceding. 

VIII. At Innly, halfway between Synnada (Tchifut Kassaba) 
and Tchai (Julia-Ipsus) : copied by me in August, 1884: a mere 
fragment. 

M6NOC6ITOY. 

IX. At Isheklar, among the hills south of Tchobanlar 
(probably in the district named in Hierocles xlrjijog 'Oysivijg), 
in a fountain. Copied by me in August 1884. Incomplete 
below. The letters are very faint and badly formed, so that 
it was hardly possible to read the inscription. The character 
of the letters cannot be represented in type: N is formed of 
three unconnected lines: M and AA are undistinguishable. Se- 
veral gaps occur in the text, which may or may not have 
contained letters. 

YCAOYN6T/////OYITAC6 
A6KM0YTAICKIN0, '///// 

MA/iTIMNKANOTeCTAM 
N '// AA AIT1N€N ,7,/PIA 
5 T1APTVC0YBPA 
KOINT OCPOY//// <t> OYTH / ;/l A' 

AI///7 YN Al KINGNVCPIAMN //; 

IIWUlIX A / ///I0TAT 0 N IN6 KA 

mimiiiimmim 

My hope had always been to discover a true bilingual inscrip- 
tion: but the pleasure of finding one after years of search was 
sadly damped by the wretched state of the stone, which must 

i) Hamilton reads the last letter A; the right hand stroke was not 
visible to me. 
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have been hard enough to read when it was fresh, but which 
is now so battered and broken and worn, that hardly any letter 
remains quite distinct. 

It is however clear that the two parts of this inscription 
are intended to convey a similar sense. 

The gap in 1. 1 perhaps contained V; that in 1. 3 perhaps 
Y ; K in 1. 3 should perhaps be B ; N in 1. 6 is inserted in small 
character above the line, the engraver having originally written 
KOIT; the first gap in 1. 4 contains probably All, and the 
second Y lie with N, and part of a round letter could be read 
after it; 1. 5. is complete. In 1. 2, the first two T should 
perhaps be read n. In 1. 8 the foot of |* joins the A. 

The Greek text runs Koi'v toq Povcpov rf : iAi'\a y]vvaixi 
NevvoQi'a /xv[ijfiTj]g u[iS\ioxaTOV (!) (e)lvt xa x. r. X. 

The name Koi'v rog is distinct, but I did not feel certain 
about a single letter of the name Povcpov. The wife's name 
Nen[ys]ria is clear in the Phrygian text, and it would appear 
that the husband’s name is Ysdounetuos, which is romanised 
as Quintus, probably on account of a slight likeness in sound. 
’rgovavow was the Phrygian name of a town, which appears in 
Greek as Al^uvoi. 

X. At Ak Sheher, Philomelium, high in the wall of the 
Mekteb Djami. Copied by J. R. S. Sterrett and myself in Sep- 
tember, 1883. 

AMMIATTAT KAI ~T1A 
IAIOIC avr HCKNH 
Hh i x a Q IN 
IOCNIC6MOYNTOYKNOY 
MAN6IKAKOYNAAAAK6T 
///;//// 6TIKM6NOC6IT OY 

The protasis gives a variation which resembles the Greek usage 

TOVTCj) Tip [IVr.LlClM, OfflOVV TOV XVOVflUVtl. 

XI. Arkut Khan, beside Hadrianopolis. Copied by J. R. 
S. Sterrett and me in 1883. Complete on three sides, broken 
on left. 

MONKNOY 

IKAKmN 

ANABB6 

T6TIKH6 

TTIAA€ 

TOY 
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log ot]/.iov xvov- 
fxuvi\i xuxcov 
Xti(i?]av ufttie- 
QtT eTi]tiTixfie 
vog aa\xTiud s- 
t] rov 

This inscription must be compared with the following one 
from the neighbouring town of Tyriaion. The four letters that 
remained for the last line were placed symmetrically in the 
middle, with a gap at each end of the line. With xaxiov 
XtT<)]av ’) u[i(}eQn compare Y1I and the Greek translation xuxtjv 
yii oa ngoofveyxij in XXIII. xuxwv feminine accusative, com- 
pare notes on II and IV. 

XII. Near Ilghin, Tyriaion: copied by Seetzen C. I. G. 
3986, and afterwards by Hamilton (No. 383). 

EYAAM nrEY 
IPTIEXHTYNIK 
KAIEAYTQZQN 
MNHMPCXAPIN 

5 6IOCNICGMOYNKNOYMANIKAKON 
AAAAKGTZGIPAKGOITIGIGCKGTIT 
TGTIKMGNAATTICAAGITTNOY 

The two copies of this inscription differ considerably. Hamilton 
remarks that it is imperfect, and omits the latter part of the 
first and all the second line. Hamilton reads in 4 HC, omits in 
5 the third letter, reads CCA for C6M, and omits A in xvovpuvi; 
in 6 he reads the first A as A, and gives the last 6 as E; in 
7 he reads n for TT twice. Seetzen has no M in 1. 1 ; in 6 
he reads A for A in &iqu, and an unintelligible symbol for the 
last T; in 7 he reads Al for M, A for the first A, 6 for C, H 
for TT in the second place. 

The end of the formula is important, and is to be com- 
pared with VII, XI, and XIV. 

The comparison of XI shows that Seetzen’s TT in 1. 7 is 
right for Hamilton’s n, and this suggests that in the same line 
also TT should be read for H or n, 2 ) and we thus get a very 
doubtful reading tirrvov as in VII. The plural tTnxtxixfitva 

*) This form of accusative is common even in the Greek inscriptions 
of Phrygia. 

*) Hamilton IT, Seetzen H. 
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blttvov seems to be due to the t,siQu xe ..... . in this case 

and in VII. I gather from XI and XIV that C has been mis- 
placed and that the reading at the end of the inscription is 

aoTTiad'. 

The Greek text is hopelessly corrupted in both copies. 
Ev6ufx[oq 'AQxl\n\n° v . . . .]xfj [y]vv[a]£x/ xai eavrw fiv^jurjg 
X&qiv. eiog vi oefiovv xvovfxavi xaxov adduxsr, ^blqu xe omeieq 

x(b') ETLTTBTLXfJ.SVOL a(o)tTia$ SITTVOV. 

XIII. At Ilghin, Tyriaion, in the court of the Konak or 
government house. Copied by me in 1883. Complete on three 
sides, broken on left. 

XKOYNABB6P6TAIC 1 ) 

AA6ITOY ' 

1 log oe/uov xvovfiavi x]axovv a.I^foer, ai. 

2 erureTixfievog aOTTi\a$ htov. 

I shall next take the inscriptions of the hilly region in 
which are situated the monuments of the old Phrygian kings. 
The towns of this district are Meros, mentioned as a komopolis 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus , Nacoleia and Docimion. both 
important cities, Kakkabokome and Petsia or Pissia, mere vill- 
ages, one of which (Pissia) became a bishopric in later Byzan- 
tine time. 

XIV. At Khosrev Pasha Khan, near the site of Kakkabo- 
kome, the village of Kakkabos. Copied by me in May 1881, 
and again in August 1888. Copied by J. R. S. Sterrett in 1883. 

“EIMAIOEKAIATI 
H0Yr ATPIMANI 
AQPHKAITEIMO 
©EOCCYNBIQMNH 
5 MHCE orna- NEKON 
mental pattern 
IOCNIC6MOYNKNO 
YMAN6IKAKINAAA 
K6TAINAAATGAM/ 

CTIT6TIK/ASNOCA 
10 CTIAN////Y 2 ). 

T]a[uaiog xai Ajinrj ttvyuvoi Mdv[t]\ da>orj xai Teifio&eog ovv- 
fiiu) fivrjfirjg evex(e)v' tog vi oefiovv xvovfiavei xaxiv ai[a]xer aiva- 

•) Last letter may be C or 0, or even € or ©. 
a ) My first copy ends with CTI. 

Zeitschrift fttr vergl. Sprachf. N. F. VIII. 4. 26 
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Sarsafia [?] [e]TiTttix^i£Vog aariav [hto]v. uoriav seems to 
be a dialectic variety of aaxTiaS in XII, XIII, just as aSSa- 
xev appears for aSSaxt t in V, VII. xaxiv a degenerate form of 
xaxow points to a difference of dialect in different parts of the 
country. 

XV. At Seidi Ghazi, Nacoleia. Copied by me in June 
1881 and again in August 1883. Copied by J. R. S. Sterrett 
in 1883. Complete on three sides, but exceedingly difficult 
to read. Broken at bottom. 

ZEYNHTANEIIAYYO 
AANFTPOTYEC////ET AA 
LNANMANKANAM; 

XCIANIOIANAPAOPYK/ 

One of my copies has K for Y in 1. 1. Only one letter or part 
of one is lost at the end of 1. 3. Sew - tj seems to be a wo- 
man’s name, as is obvious from the following inscription. In 
accordance with the usual formula we should expect the name 
of her husband or her father to follow hers: Tavsi%{a\v is per- 
haps a genitive. If so, the third word is probably [x]odav, and 
there is a possibility that a word meaning husband is to 
be found in this line. 

My friend Mr. Neil remarks that mankan here may be the 
same word as manka in XVIII, and this conjecture is favoured 
by mankati in the recently published XXVI, which was unknown 
to me until this paper had been completed. 

XVI. At Kuyujak, a village nearly half way between Na- 
coleia and Dorylaion. Copied by J. R. S. Sterrett in 1883. 

Over the inscription is a relief representing a horseman: 
attitude not observed. 

ZEYNAIACONO 

CYNBIOEnEPITQ 

NIAIQNCQTHPI 

AEMHNIOYPANI 

QKATTOAAQNI 

EYXHN 

I give this inscription merely to prove the existence of a femi- 
nine name Sewij in this country. I will also quote an inscrip- 
tion of Nacoleia on account of the remarkable names 1 ): JaSu 


') Published in Journal Hell. Stud. 1884. 
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KavxaQOV NovvaSog OvsxQOxco/uqTiaiJa /111 liana sv/rjv. Here 
the personal names and the village Vekrokome are all remarkable. 

XYII. Bayat, the ancient Petsia, called Pissia in the No- 
titiae Episcopatuum, east of Docimion in Phrygia. Copied 
by me in August 1884: a mere fragment. 

JOC6ITOY 

XVIII. At Bayat, the ancient Petsia or Pissia, in a foun- 
tain. My usual luck with the Phrygian inscriptions pursued me 
in this case also. The following inscription was clearly cut in 
small well-formed letters , but some zealous Kizilbash (Bayat is 
a village of heretics) has taken the trouble to deface every line 
with a chisel. I made an impression in the hope that some 
elucidative text might hereafter be discovered. There were 
originally several more lines at the top: 10 is complete and ends 
the inscription. 

/;/«//» 

////NOMAAICAKIIIIKOYOKAW// 

/W//AKAI AAAOY a EPKrQAAKAP 
////•////uiiNIMOrAEKEINAIAPEYrEiA 
5 PNbEKOTAIIPAMAN/ /YMENTANE 
ITAElAIKOArAMAIIEIIOCMOIKPA 
/7/N '7/TA^lOA7//EONEI///AECMOYPC/ 
AINIKOCEEMOYNKNOYMANEIK 
AKOYNAAAAKETAINIMANKAbEO 
10 DOIMETOTOIIDIOPNAN 

This inscription is not later than the second century, and 
seems to be the earliest of all that I saw at Bayat. The letter 
b occurs twice: I could not distinguish a B in either case. The 
execration formula occupies the last three lines, aivixog seems 
to take the place of iog as the relative pronoun of the protasis, 
and aivi (or aivip) corresponds to it in the apodosis : . . . /uavxu . . 
occurs. 

Next I give the text of some inscriptions from the 
Axylon, the vast treeless plains east of the Phrygian hills and 
the Emir Dagh. These once formed part of Phrygia, but were 
in later time attached to Galatia. 

XIX. At Alike! or Alekian near Orcistos, 1 ) published in C. I. G. 
3822% from Pococke’s copy. Copied by me in September 1883. 

*) The site of Orcistos was at the Yaila, summer-quarters, of the 
Turkmen inhabitants, about three miles from the village. 

26* 
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AYPTYPANNOCnATIAKAieiPHNH 
HrYNHAYTOYeAYTOICEIIOlHCAN 
MNHMHCXAPINI0CC6M0YKN0V 
MAN6IKAM 6TITeT6IKHENOCEITO 

Pococke’s copy differs from mine in being complete on the left 
side, whereas the first two letters are now invisible in each line. 
Also Pococke omits the fifth letter of 1. 4, and gives the middle 
bar of a N before 6TIT. The inscription belongs to the third 
century. It gives the shorter form of the dative oe/u. ov; com- 
pare tov in X, and oogov in XXI. The engraver has omitted 

the verb from the protasis, to? aefiov xvov/uavu xa[xovv] 

sn.TBTtixfi.evoi sitov. 

XX. At Asha Piribeili, the site of Pitnisos or Petinessos 

(mentioned by Strabo, a bishopric in Byzantine times), on the 
western borders of Galatia, on the road from Amorium to Phi- 
lomelium. Copied by me in September 1883. 
/;//;/0/ ; ;///,nEIOCKAIKAPIKOCKAinAniAOIKAPIKOYKAHPONOMOIAYTOYlAl/;//i'////' 
W/TPir AYKYTAT \ITATEIAAEA<DHAwPwKAIHHTPITATlAZ«CHHNHl/M/// 

1J/10CNIEEM MANEIKAKOYNAAAKET///iriTETlKMENOCAACKNOY//'//// 

\Avgt]Xioif] Tleiog xai Kugixog xui Tlani'a oi Kagixo v, xkt/go- 
v 6 ft oi at! tov, idt\w uvtcov nuz]gi ylvxvz dzw xai Turei ddehpfj 
did gif xai firjzgi Taria £a>ajj fivrj[fit]g /_dtnv\ tog vi oefi\ovv 
xvov] fiavei xaxovv uduxsT, [e]TiTSTixfievog aaaxvova [ . . - 1 ) 

XXI. At Asha Piribeili, Petinessos. Copied by me in 1883. 
In a panel on the side of a large sarcophagus, in distinct let- 
ters of late style. 

AYPKYPIAAAMYPQJNOC 
CYMBIOCAYPflAnAMeNG 
OYTOYKAIKYPIUINOCKAIATT 
TTACr AMBP0CAYTHCKA1TAT 
AHCYHBI0CAYT0YZWNT6C 
KAT6CKeYACANTHMHTPITPN 
COPONIOCCACOPOYKAKE 
AAAKETMEZEMEAwCTITTETI 
KMENOCEITOY 

Avg. Kvgilla Mvgcovog a v ft [hog Avg. Hand Mev{v) eov tov xai 
Kvgicovog xai Anndg yaufigog uvzijg xai Tara f] ovfifiiog avrov 
gcovzig xuTeoxevaoav TTj firjzgi tt)V oogoV tog oa aogov xaxe 
uSaxe t, fie £ sfieha STiTTSTixfievog sitov. 

*) Last letter in 1. 3 is probably A or A, probably not M, certainly not A. 
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Third or fourth century. For osfxoyv y.vovuuvei we have 
here the form aa ooqov. oa is dative singular feminine of a 
simpler demonstrative stem, which is lengthened by the suffix 
mo in the usual semoun. ooqov is borrowed from the Greek, 
and this is one of the traits which prove that these inscriptions 
are written in a living spoken language, xaxs is a further 
shortened form of the accusative kakun or kakin. 1 ) 

XXII. At Yokar Piribeili, near Petinessos. Copied by J. 
R. S. Sterrett and me in September 1883. 

AYPH-ANTwllAAKA 
PIKOY'€AYTHZ<*JCA 
KtDPONOYCA'KATGC 
©HCeNTOHPuON- 
5 KAIAOM'GKACMeiNH 
KANAPIAAAHO6KN0CI 
KN-MHCXAPIN 

Avqtj. AvxwviXa Kuqixov savxjj £c boa xs (pQovovoa xaxsod'ijosv 
r'o tjQMOv xai Jo/iij xs Kuofieivt) xs aV()oi A a drj xs Ssxvoig 

flVTjflTjg %UQtV. 

@ appears twice for t in this inscription, which is very late. 
XXIII. At Yokar Piribeili, near Petinessos: copied by J. 
R. S. Sterrett and me in 1883. 

AYAAAHCICMAPA 

rAOYKEAYTATIA 

CYNBIOCAYTOYIA 

////'jYI«APM6NAAI 

uKMiroxpoNku 

BwMONANECTHE 

ANMNHMHEXAPIN 

DUDIAOTEKNOI 

TICTOYTOYMNHMIOYK 

AKHNXEIPATTPOEE///:/ 

////;’NKHZ«N AYT AO///// 

CAoiTOBeppw/';/ 

ACYIIO0HPIC//'/ 

N 

Av. AaStjg ’ IofiaQayd'ov xs Av. Tuxta ovviiog uvxov ISiw viw 

*) fit itfitXo) (tit. (it., jUfrre t(xvwv (tTioxuTttQUTog (Otu>. Prof. Sayce 
recalls Hesych. JgsfisXs y pdQfia(>ov a ydon.i oJoy . 4>i>vy(g. Perhaps cp. puer, 

slave, or famulus, familia. 
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A[v\q. M{ai)vuh'w b/.iyoyooi'i'w ficoubv dveorijoav fxvr t ur t g yut)iv 
oi (pUorexvoi • Tig tovtov fivijfi/ov x.axrjv ysiQa 7t()ooe[vs]vxf], 
tfiiov uvrag [nnQci\SotTO ps[^]Qco[fiev]ag v no 9~rjoi\a)}v 

Here a person accustomed to speak Phrygian has trans- 
ferred the Phrygian dative to Greek, and thus arises the ex- 
pression tovtov fivtjju/ov. This inscription also belongs to a 
very late period, perhaps the fourth century. 

XXIV. At Asha Piribeili, Petinessos. Copied by me in 1883. 

AYPKAuAIOCCAPAPlOYK 
CYMBIOCAYT OYKYPI AAA 
TOICeATuNTGKNOIC 
KAPIKw|fTATIAA«POIC 
hM-M-lCXAPINY/////\CY6HOIA/7// 

TIAAC0I06, ////CANT ATIO AOIT lllil 

The letters following ydqiv are smaller than the preceding, and 

1 failed to make any connected reading S[i]n\ug noivd]g 

dvTunoSoiT[o\. 

I add the text of two other inscriptions, to complete the 
list of what was found at Petinessos. All belong to the third 
or fourth century, and none show any trace of Christian in- 
fluence. 

At Asha Piribeili, Petinessos, copied by me in 1883. Im- 
perfect below. 

AY 3 AA6HANAP0C///// 



OCAN 

KAKoE 

ITYHCEI 

T«MNH 

"MA 


////////// AYToKAIT OIT6KNO///// 

Lines 4 — 8 are in a small panel. 

At Asha Piribeili, Petinessos, copied by me in 1883. 

YPTeiMoeeocr aykytatv 
CVNB hUlT AAIKH AN6CTHC 
HNHMHCXA 
PIN 
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Excluding the western parts of Phrygia, in which the class 
of inscriptions now in discussion is unknown, there remains 
only the district on the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia, on the 
west of the Sultan Dagh. Only one inscription was known in 
this district, till the recent discoveries of Mr. Sterrett, 1 ) who 
gives four fresh ones. 

XXV. At Borlu between Apollonia and Antioch of Pisidia. 
Copied by Hamilton, No. 449. I tried in vain to find this in- 
scription in 1882. 2 ) 

I05NI2IM0YN 
KNOYMANIIIAKOYNAB 
BIPET0AINIMMYPAT05 
NIA . . . IMrAQSTIMEKA 
T . . TITTETIKMEN05EIT0Y 

tog vl ai/Liovv xvov(.iav[e]i [xjaxovv aft/3iQ€TO(?) , (uvl/li / iivQaro g vi 
[Ssoq?] C[ b]/li[s]X (0 [(]n/u€xar[i e\TLTxeTix^evog eixov. 

There is little doubt that the apodosis requires further 
correction of the text, and there is every probability that the 
reading of VI & VII might be restored, if we had the exact 
text of this inscription, cuvi/u belongs to the demonstrative 
stem which has often occurred in preceding inscriptions. The 
final [x is perhaps assimilated to the following letter, and the 
original form would then be cuviv , which is related to cuvov[v] 
of No. VI as xaxiv of XIV is to the usual xaxow. oi/nov(v ) 
being a dative is not exposed to the same modification of the 
vowel as the accusative ouvow. exipexaxi must be compared 
with fxavxan in the following inscription. 

XXVI. At Neapolis of Pisidia (Tcharyk Serai near Kara- 

gatch). Copied by Mr. Sterrett in 1884 and published by 

him in his Preliminary Report of an Archaeological 
Journey, Boston 1885. 

IOLNICEMONKNOYMA 

NEKAKONAAKETAINI 

MANKATIETITTETI 

KMENOCEITOY 


1 ) In 1883 Mr. Sterrett travelled along with me in connection with 
the English Asia Minor Exploration Fund. In 1884 he travelled in con- 
nection with the American School of Athens and separately from me. 

2 ) No village named Borlu exists; we looked over every house in a 
village, which corresponds in all respects to Hamilton's description of Borlu. 
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log vi as/iov xvovfiave xaxov daxer, cuvi fiavxau STitTSTixfievog sirov . 

XXVII. At Anaboura or at Neapolis of fisidia. Copied 
by Mr. Sterrett in 1884, and published by him in his Preli- 
minary Report etc. 

IOCK6C6MONT 0KAK0N0 A 

Sterrett has sent two other inscriptions found near Apollonia 
of Pisidia, as yet unpublished. 

XXVIII. At Yassi Euren, Tymandos. 

I0CNIC6M0YN 
KNOYMANE 
KAKONYNAA 
K6TICGTIT GT OYKM6 
NOYN6ITOY 

ig seems to be demonstrative pronoun. snrsTovxfitvovv , cp. 
aivow and aiviv. xuxovw error for xaxow. 

XXIX. At Beyiik Kabadja. 

IOCC6MOYNKNOYMAN6 

KAINIMANKAKAKONAAAAK 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Zur erklarung des Avestl 1 ) 

aidyu, ravascarat, canrarthac, iza, ihya, vidisemm, mdisa, ainiti, 
eneiti, fraraiti, fsuse, kastra, infinitive. 

An aidyu hat sich schon mancher erklarer abgemiiht. 
Meine friihere erklarung in d. zt. 24, 137 hat Hubschmann 
(ebenda 27, 92) mit recht beseitigt. Der zusammenhang der 
drei stellen Y. 39, 1 ; Yt. 13, 74. 154 ist allein massgebend. 
Auch der neuste erklarer, Darmesteter (etudes 2, 150), hat auf 
eine etymologie verzichtet. Darmesteter’s ansicht geht dahin: 
Nach den stellen drtickt aidyu einmal einen gegensatz zu 
daitika aus; andrerseits steht aidyu auf gleicher stufe mit 
pasuka. Da nun die bedeutungen von pasuka und daitika 
(= np. dad, diese zt. 24, 138) klar sind, so folgt daraus, dass 
aidyu das hausthier bezeichnet, also dem sinne nach dem np. dam 
in der fiigung dad u dam entspricht. So Darmesteter. Wir 
werden sehen, dass Darmesteter’s voraussetzung unrichtig ist. 

Nichts lasst sich fur aidyu aus Yt. 13, 74 schliessen. In 

0 Auf s. 302 hitte ich den ersten theil der fussnote als blossen lapsus 
zu annullieren. 
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A STUDY OF PHRYGIAN ART. 


A STUDY OF PHRYGIAN ART. (Part I.) 

A BRIEF introductory statement of the historical views to which I have 
been led by a study of the Phrygian monuments will make the following 
pages clearer, and will enable the reader to criticise the whole with greater 
advantage. I can hardly hope to have reached the truth in regard to this 
difficult subject ; but it is so closely connected with many disputed points in 
early Greek history that I have thought it best to carry out my view to its 
logical conclusions and state the whole in brief and precise terms. This will 
place the reader on his guard from the beginning, and if it leads him 
to exercise unsparing criticism, I shall have attained my object. 

1. The Phrygians are a European race, who entered Asia Minor across 
the Hellespont : the unanimous Greek tradition to this effect (which at one 
time I regarded as probably a reversal of the truth) is confirmed by longer 
study of the country and the monuments. 

2. The Phrygians and the Carians were two very closely kindred tribes, 
nearly related to some of the -Greek races, who established themselves in the 
countries which bear their name as a conquering and ruling caste amid a more 
numerous alien population : they were mail clad warriors whose armour gave 
them great advantage over opponents equipped in the slighter oriental 
fashion. Greek tradition associated various improvements in the style of 
armour with the Carians, and a relief published below (fig. 9) shows two 
Phrygian warriors armed quite in the Carian style. I do not of course 
imagine that the first Phrygo-Carian conquerors were armed exactly in this 
style : study of the monuments leads to the belief that they were a progres- 
sive and inventive race, but the armour which is shown in this relief is 
certainly worn only by a race which had been for generations accustomed to 
defensive mail. 

3. The Phrygo-Carian conquerors are distinguished from the conquered 
race in language and in social organisation, as well as in military equipment 
The earlier population belonged to a stock which spread over at least parts 
of Greece and Italy as well as Asia Minor. It is the race which has been 
traced by Pauli 1 through its use of local names ending in - nda and so. Its 
social system knew no true marriage and traced descent through the mother : 
and corresponding to this its religion acknowledged a mother goddess and her 
son, whose worship under various names, as <rvv/3a)fioi deol, can be traced in 


1 Evm vorgriech . Inschrift aus Lemnos . 
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Asia Minor. The conquering tribes introduced the worship of a supreme god, 
the Father (Papas), and the Thunderer (Bronton). 1 These two religions were 
amalgamated in various ways in different parts of the country : an illustrative 
case of the amalgamation of opposing religions may be quoted in the worship 
of Athenaia and Poseidon at Athens. 

4. There was a similar conquering caste of the same Phrygian stock in 
Lydia and in Lycia. The difference which gradually established itself between 
these peoples was due to intermixture in various degrees with the older 
population and in a less degree to the natural divergence from the original 
type in different situations. On this view it is obvious that the whole 
controversy as to whether the Carians &c. are Aryan or non-Aryan has been 
conducted on a misunderstanding. It is necessary to distinguish the two 
races in Caria before discussing the origin of the Carian race : eg. the 
arguments by which Pauli seeks to demonstrate that the Carians are non- 
Aryan are founded on facts that are true only of the older population. 

5. The Phrygians proper were in close relations with the Greeks of 
Cyme and Phocaea during the eighth century : this intercourse could exist only 
so long as Lydia and Phrygia were closely associated with each other, and it 
was interrupted by the establishment in Lydia of a strong independent 
military power under the Mermnad dynasty. Previous to that event the 
Phrygian kings bulked more impressively in the Greek mind than any other 
non-Greek monarchy : their language was the original language (Herod. II. 2) 
and the speech of the Goddess herself (Horn. Hymn Aj>hr . Ill ff.): their 
country was the land of great fortified cities (<t>pv*ylr ) 9 evreix 1 ]™ 10 * $■) : and 
their kings were the associates of the gods themselves. In this intercourse we 
hear of a Cymaean princess married to a Phrygian king 2 , and the theory is 
advanced below that the Cymaean alphabet was adopted by the Phrygians. 
Through this intercourse with Cyme, Phrygia was brought into relation with 
the kings of Argos, the most powerful state in Greece during the eighth 
century, and the Phrygian device which appears over the principal gate-way 
of Mycenae was learned during this intercourse and belongs to the period of 
Argive ascendency, 800 — 700 b. c. 

6. The Phrygian monuments belong to the ninth and eighth centuries 
before Christ. The end of the Phrygian kingdom is a fixed date, about 675 
B.c. ; and the progressive character of their art forbids us to assign a very 
long duration to it. Phrygian art is not a stereotyped traditional art of the 
oriental style, which might have lasted for centuries, but a vigorous and 


1 Another name of this goil is Bennis or Ben- 
ncus. Benneus, from the Thraco* Illyrian word 
Benna, a car, means the god who stands in a 
chariot, as Benfey used, orally at least, to ex- 
plain Jupiter Stator: v. Deecke, Rhein. Mus. t 
vol. 37, p. 385. In J . ff. S . 1887, p. 512, I have 
by a slip of memory explained Soa in the name 
Bennisoa by * treasure.’ Stephan us explains 
it as meaning ‘tomb.' But the word Bennisoa 
has to be dismissed as a fiction of editors, who 

H.S.— VOL. IX. 


have united Btwtt Zoijvwv in an inscription into 
one word. The people are in another inscription, 
and in this one when rightly understood, called 
Soqpof. 

9 Damodike, daughter of Agamemnon of Oy me, 
married to Midas. The legendary expression of 
this intercourse appears in the relations between 
Priam and Phrygia, and in the suggestion of 
the goddess to Anchises to send a messenger to 
tho King of Phrygia. 

A A 
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progressive art. Moreover the irruption of the conquering tribes from the 
west into Phrygia cannot be carried back too far : we find a reminiscence of 
their conflict with the older religion in the Iliad (III. 185), and it probably 
took place not earlier than the beginning of the ninth century, soon after their 
sea hegemony (905-880 B.C., Diod. 7. 13). The old Phrygian monuments 
come to an end at the Cimmerian conquest, about 675 : and under Lydian and 
Persian supremacy Greek influence affected the country and produced a 
very different style of art (see */. H . 8. 1882, pp. 28, 262). But a certain con- 
tinuity of religious symbolism is traceable throughout the Greek and Roman 
periods : the type of the two rampant lions is common in all periods : the 
tomb which in the earliest time took the form of a shrine of the goddess 
continues to have two essential features — an altar and a door (J. H. S. 1884, 
p. 250 ff.) : stones of the same form which was employed in the crowning 
member of Lydian tumuli 1 are frequently to be seen used as tomb-stones of the 
Roman period in southern Phrygia about Apameia-Celaenae and in the 
Maeander valley generally. 

7. Phrygian art was developed under influences very similar to those which 
acted on Greece and by a race closely akin to the Greeks. Naturally there 
results an art which has decided analogy to Greek art. A direct comparison 
between the two is apt to suggest a later date than I assign to certain 
Phrygian monuments ; but in these cases I regard the analogy as due to the 
circumstances which I have just stated, and as affording no ground for dating 
the two classes in the same period. There are closer and more real analogies 
to be detected with the early bronzes of Olympia, the palaeo-Etruscan remains 
at Bologna, and the bronze-work of Hallstatt, than with any later period of 
Greek art. 

8. Further study has confirmed my first opinion that the art of Phrygia 
is developed under the influence or in imitation of the Syro-Cappadocian or 

• Hittite ' art, whose remains are found widely in Asia Minor. Distinct proof 
can now be given that this older art has left remains in the midst of the 
Phrygian monuments : the proofs I hope to publish next year in the Mitthci - 
lungen des Instituts zu Athen. The manner in which the earliest Phrygian 
reliefs are executed may be described in the very words which I have else- 
where used about a Cappadocian monument (Archaolog. Ztg . 1885, pp. 206-7) : 

* the artist seems first to have prepared a smooth flat surface on the rock : ho 
next indicated the outline of the figures, and then cut away the rock all round 
the outlines to a depth of * half an inch or more, * leaving the figures stand- 
ing out in low relief within a sunken panel ’ of irregular shape, corresponding 
to the general outline of the group of figures. 


I begin with the remains about one mile south of the small Yuruk 
village of Derairli, three miles N.N.W. of Ayaz Inn, and three miles east of 


1 See for example Texier’s plate of the Tomb on Asia Minor Art. 
of Tantalus, and Perrot’s forthcoming volume 
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Bey Keui, which form perhaps the most interesting centre of Phrygian history. 
It was first brought to the knowledge of Europeans by our expedition of 
November 1881, 1 and since that time it has been visited several times. The 
remains of the fortifications on the little acropolis were discovered by 
Mr. Hogarth during our expedition of 1886 . 2 * I had long suspected that the 
acropolis was situated on this isolated and almost inaccessible rock, but 
Mr. Hogarth found the way lip, and observed the parapet and the chambers and 
cisterns cut out of the rock. The concealed staircase by which alone access is 
now possible is a peculiar feature of this acropolis ; 8 otherwise it is strikingly 
like in shape and arrangement to the rock acropolis of Sipylos over the 
‘ Niobe ' near Magnesia. The larger map, which I drew in order to show the 
situation of the remains in this spot, would make the shape and character of 
the acropolis clearer than any mere description can make them, but it cannot 
be given here. 4 * * * The acropolis, as it now stands after various parts of the 
rock have fallen in pieces, owing partly to the ancient cuttings made in it, 
and partly to the disintegrating force of water and time generally, is long and 
narrow with perfectly perpendicular sides about forty to sixty feet in height, 
and with no traces of an outer staircase, such as can be seen, too much broken 
to be of any use, in the acropolis of Sipylos. The outline of several houses, 
which were partly cut in the rock, and partly built above the rock, can still be 
observed ou the top. One or two cisterns remain, and a parapet of rock runs 
round the eastern end. The features are so simple, that only one who 
actually visits both can realise how like each other, though in totally 
different situations, are the Lydian and the Phrygian acropoleis. I have on 
a previous occasion in this Journal tried to prove (J. H. S. 1882, p. 64) that 
the monuments round this Lydian acropolis of Sipylos are the same which 
the Magnesian Pausanias mentions as * the Tomb of Tantalos/ ‘ the very 
ancient statue of the Mother of the Gods made by Broteas son of Tantalos/ 
‘ the Throne of Pelops/ &c. Tantalos and Pelops are always in Greek 
legend called Phrygians, and the remarkable similarity in these two acropoleis 
and their surroundings affords a striking confirmation of the Greek belief. 
The settlers who founded the acropolis at Sipylos and those who founded the 
acropolis in Phrygia, whose remains are here described, must have been so 
closely kindred in manners and habits as to be practically one race. In each 
case the acropolis can never have been more than a very tiny fortress, 
serving as a centre and place of temporary refuge for the inhabitants of the 


1 Consisting of Mr. A. C. Blunt, sent at the 
expense of a special fund raised by the Society 
for ilie Promotion of Hellenic Studies, myself 
ns Travelling Student of Oxford, and Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

2 I have profited by the criticisms and sugges- 

tions of Mrs. Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth in nu- 

merous points, which it would be tedious to 

mention in detail 

s A similar concealed staircase in the rock 

still exists in the small Phrygian acropoleis at 


Yapuldak and Pishmish Kalessi. Concealed en- 
trances beneath the city walls are a remarkable 
feature at Pteria. Sir C. Wilson and I observed 
one nearly destroyed, one almost perfect, re- 
sembling in appearance the galleries at Tiryns. 

4 An older and less perfect sketch, but still 
sufficiently clear to make the situation intelli- 
gible, has been, I think, reproduced for MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez’s Hist, de l’Art, vol. V., 
which may be expected in December, 1889. 

A A 2 
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country round, and practically impregnable to direct attack by an 
undisciplined enemy. 

On some of the fragments of rock which have broken off from the 
acropolis and now lie beneath it, there are parts of the interior of at least one 
chamber which was cut out of the rock. I have not been able to understand 
the forms sufficiently to restore the shape or size of the chamber, except that 
a high round-arched niche formed part of one end. 

About 100 yards south of the acropolis is situated what is perhaps the 
most important and certainly the most imposing of all the Phrygian 



Fio. 1 . — Restored Plan of Broken Lion Tomb. 


monuments. I refer to it always as the 'Broken Lion Tomb.’ Only one 
new fragment has as yet been discovered of this immense monument to add 
to those which were examined by us in 1881. The drawings already 
published by Mr. Blunt enable me to dispense with several illustrations which 
would otherwise be here necessary to bring before the reader the present 
situation and appearance of the fragments, and the reasons on which the 
restoration of the whole monument depends. The older drawings will 
therefore be frequently referred to in the following pages, and so far as 
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possible nothing which appears in them will here be repeated. But in 
bringing together the fragments, the character of some of them is so entirely 
altered that the small pieces given by Mr. Blunt appear anew as parts of the 
whole subject, and the reader must compare the first drawiug with the 
second in order to comprehend the following argument. A mere restoration, 
such as is given here, without Mr. Blunt’s previous sketches of the actual 
appearance, would hardly give a true or at least a sufficient idea of the 
monument. But it is also necessary to put together the disiecta membra, a 
task which Mr. Blunt has not yet attempted, in order to give any real idea of 
the raagnifience of this tomb and of the artistic character of the people who 
made it. This monument is the key-stone of the whole theory which I now 
attempt to explain and justify, and I must lay great stress on the restored 
sketches figs. I — 9. The responsibility for them rests on Mrs. Ramsay 
and myself, except part of fig. 9, which rests jointly on Mr. Hogarth’s sketch 



1 3 0 / f ^ f ? 8 7 ^ ^ 10 li I? f: T 1 4 I S 16 n 

Fig. 3. — Elevation of Korth Interior Restored. 


and on mine. Except fig. 10, which is reproduced from Mrs. Ramsay’s sketch, 
the accompanying illustrations have been re-drawn from our measurements, 
photographs, and sketches by Mr. J. P. McCann, of the Aberdeen School of 
Art. We are responsible for the restorations, which are shaded. 

The plan. fig. 1 , shows the fragments of this monument restored to their 
original position. 1 There is no doubt as to any of the dimensions except the 
length from east to west. The only clue to the length is given by the 
sculptures on the southern exterior ; if we have correctly restored these 
sculptures, the great length of the chamber, unusual as it is, is a necessary 
condition. The reader who doubts whether the restoration of the interior is 
correct in respect of the length is referred to the description of the exterior 
sculptures for the reasons on which the length is estimated. 


1 Thu actual condition is shown in a photo- 
graph, which will be reproduced in M. Perrot’s 


vol. V. ; Sec also Mr. Blunt’s drawing, J. H. S. 
PI. xviii. 
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The sepulchral chamber was entered by a small door in the western end 
That this door was originally about twenty feet above the ground is rendered 
probable, first, by the analogy of many sepulchral chambers with similar 
small doors, which exist in the rocks around, and secondly by the reliefs on 
the exterior, which, if the human and animal figures represented on them were 
complete, must have extended about eighteen feet below the door of the 
chamber. 

It is however right to leave open the possibility that the lions were only 
half-length figures. This would enable them to be placed closer, and the 
chamber might then be shortened by about five feet at most, by bringing the 
two lions which stand back to back closer to each other. But the symmetry 
of the relief would be utterly rained by this arrangement, and as the 
restoration here given (which results from simply completing the three lions, 
each of which remains in part) puts the figures symmetrically with their 
heads nearly equidistant, I prefer to follow it. 



SECTION C.H. 




Fig. 4. — Elevation of South Interior, showing Relative Position of Remaining 
Fragment of Exterior Sculpture. 


The door in the west end leads into a large oblong chamber, twenty and a 
half feet broad from north to south, and perhaps thirty-one and a half feet in 
length. Flat beams, carved in relief on the sides of the roof, which slope 
upwards towards the centre, represent the rafters which support the roof of a 
wooden house or temple, imitated in this house of rock. A sort of corridor or 
gallery, about three feet above the floor of the chamber, runs along the 
northern side. The roof of this corridor is supported by at least two columns, 
one near the southern, and one close to the northern end; but no inter- 
mediate fragment is now visible to show whether a row of columns supported 
it from end to end, though we may take it as highly probable that such a row 
did exist. 

The southern side of the chamber was occupied by a seat or chair in the 
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western comer, and a sepulchral couch or bed towards the eastern end, The 
gap between the couch and the seat was perhaps filled by a second couch, but 
this is purely conjectural. The three legs of the seat are quaint ; one is on 
the east side of the seat, the other two, which are on the north side, are shown 
in fig. 2. The front of the couch is so much broken that the details are quite 
uncertain. A restored elevation of the northern and southern sides of the 
interior is shown in figs. 3 and 4. The northern side was in the main mass 
of the hill, and the north-east comer is still in the hill-side with one column 
in its original position unbroken. The southern side, which has entirely 
fallen away in fragments, showed an exterior to the spectator. The exterior 
was adorned with sculptures, and the relative position of the fragments of 
these sculptures which are still visible is indicated by dotted lines in fig. 4. 

The eastern side of the chamber still remains almost entire, as part of the 
rocky hill, together with one of the columns of the corridor on the north side, 



Fir. 5 .— Elea'ation of East Interior. 


as represented in the sketch, fig. 5, in which I am obliged to differ greatly 
from Mr. Blunt’s representation of the lower part, J. JY. S. PI. xix. A 
rectangular space, seven and a half feet by about three feet, in the middle of 
this side, is rough, showing that a couch similar to that of the west side had 
once been attached to the wall, and had been broken away when the chamber 
fell. On each side of this couch, the wall has been carefully smoothed down 
to the level of the floor. 

In these sketches I have marked those measurements which I made in 
1884 and 1887 ; it will be seen that they approximate to, but do not exactly 
coincide with, those of Mr. Blunt. I give these, like the other sketches, as the 
best which I can furnish from the materials in my possession. I have actually 
compared Mr. Blunt's drawings with the monuments, aided in doing so by 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett in 1883, and by Mr3. Ramsay in 1884. 

Fig. 6 shows the details of the column, which stands at the north-east 
comer of the chamber. The capital, which is purely ornamental and serves 
uo bearing purpose, gives perhaps one of the earliest forms, which might 
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be called 1 proto-ionic/ On a flat surface are indicated two volutes with the 
anthemion springing between them. 1 In the present state of the monument, 
I hesitated for a long time as to the form of the volutes : the lower part of 
the volutes is defaced, and it was difficult to determine whether there was a 
spiral or merely two concentric circles, a small and a large one. But I 
examined before the original the drawing given by Mr. Blunt, both with 
Prof. Sterrett and with Mrs. Ramsay. None of us had a moment's hesitation 
in condemning the representation which he gives. The point is one of very 
great importance for deciding the relation of Phrygian art to oriental and to 
Greek art, as intermediate between them and older than the latter, that it 
is necessary to lay some stress on the details. 



• UTioH»b pukH or cikn-nki. . aw c ovuww . 

u i m r i f 

Fio. 6 . — Details of Column, Broken Lion Tomb. 


The western interior wall, in which is the small door, is now broken in 
two fragments, which fit each other, They lie near each other in such a 
position that the sculptures of the exterior are turned downwards. The 
interior is shown in fig. 7, and the relative position of the remaining fragments 
of the exterior sculptures is indicated by dotted lines. 

This sepulchral chamber was so situated at an angle of the rock that 
the southern and western sides presented an external face to the spectator, 
while the northern and eastern sides were against the main mass of the hill. 
Both the exterior faces, the southern and the western, were adorned with 

1 Compare the ‘ proto-ionic ’ column from Mr. J. T. Clarke which accompanies it, in the 
Chiqri in the Troad, and tho excellent paper by American Journal qf Archaeology, 1886. p. 1 ff. 
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sculptures. Of the sculptures on the southern face two fragments at least 
remain, and a third may probably be detected in a hopelessly defaced state on 
a third huge fragment of rock which lies beside the other two. One of these 
is the head of a lion, published J. H. S. 1882, pi. xviii., a work of singular 
power and vigour, 4 yet breathing out threatenings and slaughters/ The 
position of the shoulder is perhaps best explained by the supposition that 
the lion was in the attitude of fig. 8, which is about the same as that of the 
lionesses of Mycenae. To support his paw we have therefore inserted a 
column. The tip of the nostril and the teeth of the upper jaw, 1 which are 
now mutilated, have been restored on the analogy of the 4 Lion Tomb/ which 
will be described below. 

The head is indicated on a surface which is almost flat, and which stands 
about twenty inches in relief above the background ; the edges are flat surfaces 
perpendicular both to the surface on which the head is represented and to the 
background. The treatment is therefore essentially the same as in the 
Syro-Cappadocian sculptures : an outline is traced on the stone, and the edges 



Fio. 7. — Elevation op West Interior, showing Relative Position of Exterior 

Sculpture. 

of this outline are cut sharp away all round down to the level which the artist 
chooses for the background. 2 The mane is indicated on the perpendicular 
edge, which represents the back of the neck, by a series of parallel oblique 
lines, and on the front surface by a series of curls. On the perpendicular 
edge which represents the breast the line of the hair is represented by a 
similar series of parallel lines, forming a continuation of the herring-bone 
pattern on a slightly raised band, which begins below the ear and extends 
down the cheek and breast. A similar pattern surrounds the neck of the 


1 I made an erroneous statement, J, H . S . 

1882, p. 21, ‘no teeth are indicated in the 
upper jaw * : closer examination showed that 
the present surface is not original but broken. 
Otherwise the description on pp. 20-1 is correct, 


and may be used to supplement the following 
remarks. 

3 See my paper on the Basrelief of Ibriz in 
the Archtiolog. Zeitnng , 1885, p. 203. 
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lionesses on the neighbouring ‘ Lion Tomb ’ (see below), but passes in front 
of the ear. The shoulder stands out prominently in higher relief than the 
head. 

The other fragment of the southern exterior is given by Mr. Blunt in 
J, H. S . p. 22. We were at that time unable to understand the meaning of 
this fragment : part of a leg was distinct, but we could not guess the action. 
Mr. Blunt thought it was a hiud leg, and has placed his drawing accordingly, 





*5 o ii is n /« /s’ to n m n s* 


Fig 8. — Conjectural Restoration of Sculptures, South Exterior. 


whereas Mrs. Ramsay maintained that it was a foreleg. In 1884, when she 
and I again visited the place, we divined the interpretation of the action, and 
succeeded also in restoring the fragments of the interior in the way just 
described. A subsequent visit in 1887 completely confirmed every view which 
we arrived at in 1884. The fragment shows the forelegs of a pair of lions, 
who stood rampant with their raised forepaws pressed against each other, an 
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attitude well known in archaic Greek art, 1 If Mr. Blunt's drawing of the 
fragment be held nearly upside down, so that a line bisecting the angle 
between the two paws is vertical, the reader will see the position in 
which these paws were carved on the tomb. The paw on the left is 
partially mutilated, and Mr. Blunt was of course embarrassed by our failure 
to comprehend the meaning of the fragments, but in spite of these drawbacks 
the true action is easily seen when one holds his drawing in the proper 
position, and any one can then restore ex pede Herculem . 

The problem then is how to restore the whole relief on the southern face. 
The relative position of these two fragments is certain, and is shown in fig 4, 
where the exterior reliefs are drawn in dotted lines. ' The fragment of rock on 
which the two paws are carved fits on to the eastern end of the monument, 
which is still in its position in the hillside ; the other fragment on which the 
lion’s head is carved contains the south-western comer of the monument, 
and the head looks westwards and away from the two paws. It seems there- 
fore certain that three lions were carved on this southern face ; two standing 
rampant with their raised forepaws pressed against each other, and one stand- 
ing also rampart with its back turned towards the other pair. The two paws 
which remain correspond in scale with the head, and with these data it is easy to 
complete the figures as in fig. 8. While I fully acknowledge that this 
restoration makes the sepulchral chamber unusually long 2 (thirty-one feet, as 
compared with a total breadth of twenty-one and a half feet), yet the data are 
quite certain, and the restoration seems to me to be necessarily deduced from 
them. If however any one can interpret the data otherwise, I shall be veiy 
glad to be corrected. 

I have mentioned above that the door in all probability was originally at 
least fifteen or twenty feet above the ground. If the fallen rocks were now 
restored to their original position, the door would not be nearly so much above 
the present surface of the ground. There must therefore be a considerable 
accumulation of detritus above the ancient surface, and probably excavation 
would show the remains of sculpture below the present surface. Yet 
considering how Boft this volcanic rock is, and how utterly disintegrated it 
becomes when damp has once gained an entrance below the carved surface, it 
is quite possible that any remains of sculpture which have long been below 
the soil would be destroyed and unrecognisable. 

Of the relief on the western face, which contains the door of the 
sepulchral chamber, one small fragment was found in 1881, but it is in such a 
position on the under side of a huge mass of rock, that one can hardly see it. 3 
It appeared to represent a human arm and hand grasping an elongated object 
such as a spear, but the fragment was otherwise inexplicable, and we could 


difference in length between the long and the 
short sides. 

■ It is necessary to crawl under the rock, 
which is slightly tilted against another mass, 
and look up at the sculpture with one's face 
almost touching the surface. 


1 See for example the lions and the sphinxes 
on the archaic cuirass published by Mr. Still- 
man, Bull, de Oort. Hell. 1883, pi. i.-iii. 

2 In Phrygia the chambers are indeed usually 

oblong, with the door in one of the shorter 
sides, just as in this case ; but there is not much 
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not in its dark and difficult position feel quite sure even about the human 
arm. Mr. Blunt’s drawing, J \ H. S. 1882, p. 23, is turned upside down. 
In 1887 I went out with the resolve to turn over or to dig under some of 
these huge blocks, and consulted my engineering friends in Smyrna about the 
best way of doing this. As it appeared from the known measurements that 
the blocks weigh over forty tons each, the former course was impossible, and 
it was necessary to trust to excavation. We left this work till the last 
possible day, in order to avoid the risk of official interference with our future 
movements. In the morning we started from the camp at Bey Keui ; 
Hogarth and I went to try to dig a second hieroglyphic inscription out of the 
mound south of Bey Keui, 1 while Brown went off to dig under the lion’s head. 
The former task proved unsuccessful, and we reached the Broken Lion Tomb 
early in the forenoon. Descending into the hole under the lion’s head, we 
saw that Brown had already unearthed part of a human head. Bit by bit the 
subject of fig. 9 was disclosed, one of the most curious and important of all 
known archaic sculptures. 



As may be gathered from fig. 1, this fragment which we uncovered is 
carved on the same mass of rock on another side of which is carved the lion’s 
head. The mass of rock on which the arm and spear drawn by Mr. Blunt are 
represented fits on to this mass, but the surface has been partly broken so 
that there is a gap between the fragments of sculpture. The two fragments 
however are sufficient to make the restoration of the whole subject quite easy 
and absolutely certain in most of the details. When complete the sculpture 
on the western face represented two warriers, armed with shield, spear, helmet 
and cuirass, 2 in the act of spearing a grotesque figure with high pointed ears 
and hideous upturned nose ; this Gorgon-like figure has the door of the tomb 
in its breast. 

If the lower parts of the two warriors and of the Gorgon are completed, it 


1 See below, p. 372. downwards, and the spectator, lying on his back, 

* The lines indicated on the cuirass arc un- has to look up at it, with his eyes only about 

certain ; as the rock lies, the sculpture is turned two inches from the surface of the relief. 
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will be found impossible to make them stand on tbe same level except by 
making the legs of the Gorgon bent. This suggests the probability that its 
attitude was that of the archaic running figures well-known in Greek art. 
This Gorgon should be compared with the running male Gorgon, found 
in an Etruscan grave of unusual construction at Orvieto and published 
by Korte ( Archiiol Ztg. % 1877, p. 110 and-Taf. 11). The type which is there 
traced by Korte from Etruria back to its origin in the east is unmistakably of 
the same origin as this Phrygian Gorgon. The resemblance of the Orvietan 
figure to the Phrygian is striking (especially if I am right in believing that 
the latter is a running figure), and the Orvietan lions (or lion and leopard) on 
the Gorgon’s shoulders remind one so strongly of the Cybele figure with the 
lions leaning on her shoulders 1 at this same Phrygian city that I think Korte’s 
explanation of the origin and diffusion of the type through Phoenician agency 
is insufficient. The Orvietan figure has the mouth opened and the tongue 
hanging out ; while the Phrygian figure shows the mouth slightly open, like 
the mouth of Cybele on the stele of Fassiller, 2 but without any protruding 
tongue. Furtwangler argued that the idea of showing the protruding tongue 
of the gryphon is a Greek device of the seventh century, and Milchhofer has 
applied the same principle to the Gorgon type. 8 If any stress could be laid 
on this principle, we should have an interesting deduction from it. The 
Orvietan Gorgon shows the Greek type, which must have been brought to 
Orvieto by Greek agency, while the Phrygian Gorgon shows the pre-Greek 
type. But the whole principle is very uncertain, and Furtwangler omits it in 
his article Gryps in Roscher’s Lexicon. 

The view which is entertained as to the date of this monument guides 
the historical inferences to be drawn from it. On the view which I 
maintain, that the monument belongs to the greatness of the Phrygian 
monarchy before the Cimmerian conquest, the following seems to be the 
natural conclusion. We have in this relief a representation of the actual 
warriors who surrounded the Phrygian kings, who fought against the Amazons 
on the banks of the Sangarius in the eight century B.c. ( Iliad III. 185), and 
who continue here to defend their king in death as they had fought for him 
in life. The hideous figure against whom they direct their spears is perhaps 
an impersonation of the malignant power, and the whole design has the 
character of an apotropaion : on the importance of this idea in Phrygian art I 
have already spoken ( J ' H \ S. 1882, p. 15). 

The warriors represented in the relief are clad in full defensive armour 
(for there is every probability that if tbe under part of the reliefs were 
preserved we should find that they wore greaves also). Their shields are 
convex with a flat rim round the edge and are evidently grasped by Syava, 
Their helmets have immense crests, Xo(f>oi. Now the invention of 6%ava and 
\o<f>oi is expressely attributed to the Carians, and we may therefore infer that 


1 See J. H. S. 1884, p. 245. * Furtwangler, Broncrfitnd von Olympia , 

3 The dmwirg of this monument, which I p. 47, 51, &c. : Milchhofer, Arch . Ztg, 1881, 
visited in 1886, will, I hope, shortly be pub- p. 289. 

Jished in the Mittheil. A then. 
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these Phrygian warriors wear the same fashion of armour as the Carians. 1 At 
this period (about 700 B.c.) Carian mercenaries were already employed in 
foreign services, and it might be suggested that they were used by the 
Phrygian kings ; but I think it very improbable that foreign mercenaries were 
represented on the tomb of this Phrygian chief. The guardians of his tomb 
are the men of his own race and his immediate personal attendants and 
friends. Therefore either the Phrygians adopted the use of oj^aua and \o<f>oi 
from the inventors, or else they are practically the same race with the Carians, 
equipped in the same style and adopting simultaneously the same improve- 
ments in their arms. The second alternative seems to me by far more 
probable, taken in conjunction with the recorded beliefs of the Greeks that 
the Phrygians were an immigrant race from Thrace or Macedonia, that the 
Phrygians were originally a seafaring race who ruled the Aegean from 905 to 
880 B.c., that the Carians were also a seafaring race who ruled the Aegean 
rather later, that a Phrygian colony had settled in the Peloponnesus, that 
a tribe of Phrygians lived during historical time near the Hellespont and 
the Sea of Marmora, that the Trojans were in close relations with the 
Phrygians of the Sangarius valley, receiving aid from their chiefs Otreus 
and Mygdon, and sending their own chief Priamos to aid the Phrygians 
in their wars with the Amazons on the banks of the Sangarius. Hence 
we find the name Gordius both in Caria and in Phrygia, Mygdon both 
in Phrygia and in Thrace, Ascauius, and Ascania among the Trojans and 
near the Sea of Marmora and in various parts of Phrygia and the Phrygo- 
Pisidian frontier. 

The Syro-Cappadocian (often called Hittite) monuments and inscriptions 
take us back to a period when a homogeneity of art and religion and social 
organisation ruled over the greater part of Asia Minor ; its type is oriental. 
The Phrygian monuments reveal to us a new period and a fresh young art, 
founded on the earlier art, but developing it with new freedom and life. This 
interruption of the earlier condition is probably due to the irruption of a 
conquering race, which must have come from the west, for it never esta- 
blished itself on the other side of the river Halys. Such, as I think, is 
the evidence of archaeology, and when this is confirmed by unanimous Greek 
tradition going back to the earliest known time, it may accepted as historical. 
The relief which is here published places before our eyes two warriors of this 
immigrant Phrygia race ; we find them clad in the same arms as were worn by 
the pirates of the Aegean sea, and Greek tradition asserts that these Phrygians 
also were sea-rovers. Again archaeological evidence confirms tradition. 

Even after the sculpture had been uncovered, it was not easy to study it 
or make a drawing of it. To see it we had to lie on our back and push 
ourselves under the huge rock with our faces touching the surface of the 


1 Schol. Thucyd, I. 8 : Kapcf trpwroi € Zpov 
robs 6fupahovs (error for Ta #x ara ) Ka ^ T0 ^ f 
Xrf^owj. Strab. XIV. p. 661, rd t « $x a * a KC d 
iirlorifxa xal robs \6<f>ovs' fixavra ydp \tytrai 
Kapttcd. Cp. also Herod, I. 171, who agrees 


with Strabo. There is no M<nn*ov on the 
Phrygian shield, but Ixhnf/ia were not univers- 
ally used, and may have been invented later 
than bx ava ai *d 
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sculpture. It was therefore impossible to get a connected view of the whole ; 
but by comparing our impressions and by mutual criticism we did our best 
to reach a fair and impartial conception of the whole. We then set about 
the task of drawing, and the accompanying figure 9 is the result. The 
general outline is due to me, and is founded on measurements made as well as 
the circumstances permitted ; Mr. Hogarth drew the head of the warrior 
separately. I drew the Gorgon's head, trusting entirely to measurements of 
each detail, and I also made a drawing of the warrior's eye, which is a 
remarkable feature. Working on these sketches Mr. McCann has produced 
the accompanying figure. 

The likeness to Greek Art unluckily is exaggerated in this drawing : the 
warrior should be much uglier in feature, with thick swoln lips. 1 We found 
that our draughtsmanship was unable to attain the ugliness of the sculpture. 2 * * * 
This fact, combined with the arms which are quite like early* Greek arms, 
gives an impression of too close analogy to Greek sixth century work ; such an 
analogy does indeed actually exist, but the resemblance in style is closer to 
Assyrian art than to Greek. The case might be put thus : the resemblance 
to Greek art is due to the fact that the Phrygian artist is representing 
warriors equipped like Greeks, but the resemblance to Assyrian art is due to 
the fact that the artist was trained in imitation of the oriental art. I see 
therefore no reason in point of style to date the monument later than the 
Cimmerian conquest, about 675. I base this opinion specially on the 
rendering of the eye. In Greek art of the time to which this monument shows 
most analogy, i.e. of the sixth century, there is no attempt to represent 
according to nature the eye as seen in profile, but in this Phrygian warrior 
the artist distinctly aims at rendering the eye naturally and is also certainly 
trained to do so in a style similar to that in which the eye is rendered in the 
monument at Ibriz. 8 

Looking at the question from the historical point of view one must admit 
that the magnificence of scale and the pride of subject in this monument 
marks it as belonging to a powerful and proud kingdom, and not to one which, 
after being overrun and destroyed by the Cimmerians, became subject first to 
Lydians, and afterwards to Persians, and whose people were known to the 
Greeks only as slaves. Finally considering that this is the most ambitious in 
style and in scale, as well as the most developed in artistic skill, of all the 
Phrygian monuments, we may assign it perhaps to the latest period of 
Phrygian art, about 700 B.C. 

It must be admitted that all who judge from the analogy with Greek 
art only will prefer to date this monument a century or more later than the 


1 It was suggested jokingly at the time we 
were studying the relief that the King of Phrygia 
must have employed negro guards. 

2 In place of trying to modify our sketches in 

accordance with my recollection, I thought it 

best to leave Mr. McCann to imitate the conven- 

tional Greek type which our imperfect sketches 


showed. No pupil is indicated in the eyes of 
the warriors of Fig. 9. The woodcut does not 
make the eye nearly so Assyrian in type as it 
really is. So also in the eyes of the lions (lig. 8) 
no pupil is indicated. 

8 See my drawing, Arch. Ztg. 1885. 
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date which has here been assigned to it. But I do not believe that it is a 
correct principle to date Phrygian art by Greek analogies. Phrygian art 
develops entirely independently of Greek art, and according to my view at an 
earlier date under the influence of eastern art. I lay great stress on the 
recorded fact of the destruction of the Phrygian monarchy by the Cimmerians- 
All that is recorded indeed is that the last king Midas was defeated by them 
and in consequence committed suicide, but the fact has impressed itself on 
historical memory because it was the destruction of the greatest monarchy 
known to the Greeks. 

It is of course impossible that a warrior immigrant tribe should be 
able to annihilate an older population, possessing already a certain degree of 
civilisation and art. It could only establish itself as a dominant caste, and 
the subsequent course of history shows that the new element was strongly 
influenced by the older religion and art. The worship of a supreme goddess 
was universal among the older race. It would appear that the Phrygian 
conquerors introduced the worship of a supreme god, whom they call Papas, 
‘the Father/ and Benneus or Benni, which I have elsewhere explained as 
‘the god of the chariot/ The god who stands on the car is the tbunderer, 
and another common grecised title for him is Zeus Bronton. 1 These names are 
common in dedicatory inscriptions of the very district where the monuments are 
found : we have sometimes Ad Bevvifp or Bevvei, sometimes Ad Bpovrcovn, 
once the double title Ad: BpovrwvTi /cal Bevvel. 

The religion of course stands in the closest relation with the social 
system of the country. Elsewhere I shall seek to show that the original 
anatolian social system knew no true marriage and traced descent only 
through the mother, and that the Phrygian conquerors introduced the 
supremacy of the father in the family and the social system of Teutons and 
Greeks. 

The older and the newer religion and society amalgamated in varying 
forms in different districts, according as the new element varied in strength. 
All evidence leads to the conclusion that the immigrant race was most 
completely victorious in Phrygia, and that the Sangarius valley was its chief 
centre. Here the most powerful foreign monarchy known to the Greeks 
during the eighth century was established ; and the fall of this powerful 
dynasty about 675 before the same barbarian horde, which threatened the 
existence of the Greek coast cities also, was an event so striking as to impress 
the historical memory and to be handed down to us as one of our surest marks 
in early history. 

A few yards from the 'Broken Lion Tomb/ is another interesting monument 
of this early period. A drawing of this monument by Mr. Blunt, based on a 
photograph and sketches taken by himself in November 1881, was published 
in J. H. S. 1882, PI. XVII. In the month of November the monument, which 
faces nearly due north, is never lighted by the sun, and the greyish-black 
rock, encrusted in many places with moss, conceals many details of the 


1 See J. H, S. t 1884, pp. 256-8, 1887, p. 512. 
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sculpture. In 1884, when we saw the monument lit up by the morning and 
evening sun, these details became visible : the accompanying cut from a 
drawing by Mrs. Ramsay shows the details which we could distinguish with 
confidence. The muscles of the shoulder were probably indicated also, but it 
is now impossible to detect the curves which represented them. The small 
eye, correctly represented in profile, the nose and the pinched nostril, the row of 
teeth with a long fang in the front jaw, the band which surrounds the head passing 
in front of the ears and below the neck, 1 the line of junction of the shoulder 
with the body, and the pattern on the foreleg are all distinctly visible 2 in a 
good light and can be traced in a photograph taken in 1884 by Mrs. Ramsay. 

The two animals, whom the cubs beneath prove to have been intended 
as lionesses, 3 stand facing each other, planting their forepaws on the framing of 



Fig. 10. — Lion Tomb, with Shape of Moulding of Cornice partly Restored. 

the door, which is probably considered to represent the altar. 4 I have 
previously attempted to prove that the Phrygians of later time regard the 
altar (J3a>f*6 $ ) and the door ( Ovpa ) as two essential parts of the sepulchre, and 
that this idea is a survival of primitive custom (J. H. S. t 1884, p. 254). On 


1 The difference in position of this band from 
that on the head of the Rroken Lion (fig. 8) 
should he noticed. 

* Some details arc clear in one animal and 
barely distinguishable in the other. 

3 The absence of mane also shows that the 


animals arc female. Those at Mycenae are female 
likewise. 

4 The door then is in the altar : in later 
monuments the word Ovpa is inscribed on the 
altar (/. //. S. t 1884, p. 254). 
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the altar rests a column with high rectilinear base, short shaft, and high curved 
capital, which supports the heavy plain cornice. The lionesses are of decidedly 
ruder and less skilful form than those of the monument which has just been 
described : they are thicker, heavier, without the life, energy, and spirit of 
the splendid head of the great lion. The style in which the details are 
indicated, and the general form, show close relation to the other monuments. 

I have to make an important correction in my former account of this 
monument. The upper part is sculptured in rather low relief (perhaps about 
two or three inches high), but the lower part, including the hindlegs, projects 
at least one and a half feet above the background. The height of the 
monument is 37 feet. 

With regard to the “Lion Tomb ” I have only to add that in 1883 I 
climbed up by help of a rope to the door; the sepulchral chamber is small, 
absolutely plain and rough-hewn. In Christian times a cross was incised on 
one side of the door-way. 

The most interesting question in regard to this monument is — in what 
relation does it stand to the Lion Gate of Mycenae ? The reliefs on the two 
Lion Tombs are most easily interpreted on the supposition that the intention 
of the Phrygian artist in each case was to represent outside the grave of the 
dead chief the guardians of his tomb. The figure which I have called a 
Gorgon seems to be an impersonation of the power of evil, and the two 
warriors threaten it with their spears. I should interpret in a similar way 
the Gorgon of Orvieto, which was referred to above : the lions on its shoulders, 
the sacred animals of the goddess, neutralise the evil power. In this Journal, 
1882, p. 14 — 5, 1 have stated at some length the belief, which is only strength- 
ened by further investigation, that apotropaeic emblems play a considerable 
part in Phrygian art. In other cases the lions or lionesses alone typify the 
protecting power of the mother goddess. In a third class of monuments the 
grave is actually represented as a shrine of the goddess, and the chief is con- 
sidered to be gathered again to the bosom of his mother ; just as the Maeonian 
chiefs, sons of the Gygaean lake according to Homer, are buried on its shores. 1 * 3 
In some of the examples of this last class a richly ornamented carpet is repre- 
sented as concealing the sanctuary ( io-teiiraaev tcL Upa pvarypia). 

In the Lion Tomb, the two lionesses symbolise the protecting power of 
the goddess, and stand over the door of the grave; and at Mycenae the 
lionesses stand as guardians over the door of the city. The resemblance in 
idea is complete. There are then only two possible alternatives ; either the 
idea was learned by one people from the other, or they both learned it from a 
common source. Now the schema is so peculiarly characteristic of Phrygia, 
that we can hardly admit it to have been borrowed from any other country. 11 
We are therefore driven to the conclusion that the Mycenaean artists either 


1 See the examples in this Journal , 1882, pp. 

57, 58 ; also * Sepulchral Customs in Ancient 
Phrygia’ {J.7Z.S. 1884) : cp. Iliad II. 865 ; XX. 
382. 

3 It occurs in a large number of examples in 


all ages of Phrygian art, ‘in this earliest known 
time, in monuments showiug the strong in* 
fluence of Greek art, and in the latest Roman 
Imperial period 1 {J.H.S. 1884, p. 250). 

B B 2 
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are Phrygians, or learned the idea from Phrygians. Now considering that 
Kohler, Dummler, Studniczka, Paton, all argue that Mycenaean art is Oarian, 
and that we have just argued that Carians and Phrygians are sister-races, 
armed and equipped alike, it might seem that the former alternative must be 
adopted, viz. that the Mycenaean artists are .Carians. This would be a most 
satisfactory conclusion : for it is always more satisfactory to confirm previous 
views than to set up new theories. But I find one difficulty in this view. 
Carians actually settled as a people in Mycenae can hardly be attributed to 
any but a very remote period (in fact the idea of Carians at Mycenae seems to 
me to be historically most improbable) j 1 but if there is any connexion in idea 
between the Phrygian monument and the Mycenaean, it is not allowable to 
separate them in time by several centuries. If the date which I assign to the 
Phrygian monuments, viz. the two centuries preceding 675 B.C., is accepted, I 
do not think it is allowable to place the Mycenaean gateway earlier than the 
ninth, and it is more likely to belong to the eighth, century. The view to 
which I find myself forced is as follows. There was in the eighth century 
lively intercourse between Argos and Asia Minor: in this intercourse the 
Argives learned to use the linen breastplates which were worn by the Mysians 2 3 * * * * 
and to fortify their city in the Phrygian style with lions over the gate. His- 
torically there is certainly good reason to assign at least part of the fortifica- 
tions of Mycenae to the time when the Argive kings were the greatest power 
in Greece, and such authorities as Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Niese have 
adopted this opinion. On the other hand the almost universal opinion of 
archaeologists rejects this hypothesis. 8 But the positive grounds which are 
adduced by Furtwangler and Loeschke to prove the great antiquity of the 
Mycenaean remains seem to me singularly inadequate to support such a 
superstructure of theory as they build. Moreover there remains a difficulty 
which no one has even attempted to dispose of. It is a historical fact that 
Argos was the greatest power in Greece and supreme in the Peloponnesos 
during the eighth century : Greek tradition assigns to the Argive kings 
several developments of civilisation, coinage, standards of weight, &c., which 
imply intercourse with Asia Minor. Yet the majority of archaeologists assign 
all the early remains in this district to a period centuries earlier. Is it 
probable that all traces of the greatest period in Argive history have altogether 
disappeared, while numerous remains exist of Argive glory during the unknown 


1 They would bolong to the race which in- 
habited Caria before it was conquered by the 

mail-clad tribe akin to the Phrygians. 

3 See Hehn, JCuUurpJlamcn , Ac., ed. 4, pp. 

137, and 141, 142. 

* Studniczka, making tho strength of his 
language proportionate to the difficulty of tho 
subject, says, die Dorcr wird kein A rchiiolog 
ti'nsttlieh in Betrncht su ziehen vermi>gcn t 

MUlhe.il. A then. 1887, p. 8. Mr. A. S. Mur- 

ray however has advanced the Fame opinion 

as I hold, and Monsieur S. Rcinftch has ex- 


pressed his adhesion to my view, which was 
published in one of his Chroniqnes <T Orient, 
1887. See Wilam. in Hermes , xxi. p. Ill, n. 1, 
and Isyllos , p. 162, n. 1 ; Niese, Entwiekl . d. 
homer. Pocsie, p. 213, n. 1 ; Bnsolt advanced 
a similar view in vol. i. of his Gesch. and re- 
tracted it in vol. ii. Mr. Murray stated his view 
in a lecture at Edinburgh in 1887. M. Reinack 
says in one of his recent Chroniques , * ce fait 
vient h Tappui de la date proposee par M. Ram- 
say et qui me semble h peu pres exacte ' (1888). 
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period 1500 — 1000 B.c., and again of Argive bronze work of the sixth century 
B.c. ? I find myself unable to face this difficulty : the presumption is that 
very early remains of art and wealth in the Argive valley belong to the period 
of Argive greatness, and those who refer them to a remoter period must 
begin to face and explain away this antecedent probability against them. 
Finally, it is acknowledged generally that the remains in Mycenae are of a 
very mingled character : Carian and Phrygian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hel- 
lenic styles are all found. Even such an advocate of Carian settlement in 
Argos as Studniczka admits the admixture of objects Hellenic in character. 
But this mixed character is precisely what we should expect in a kingdom 
like the Argos of the eighth century with its mixed Dorian and pre-Dorian 
population, its well-attested intercourse with Asia Minor, and its legendary 
connexion with Egypt. I wish however to express no opinion here about 
the date of the Mycenaean tombs and about Mycenaean pottery, but only to 
argue that the fortifications of the Lion Gate belong to the period 800 — 700 
B.c. The people who built the Lion Gate considered the peribolos with the 
tombs as sacred, and the heroes buried in the tombs belong to an older time. 

The tale of Pelops the Phrygian crossing the sea in his chariot, and of 
Danaus the Egyptian settling in Argos, have not the same historical character 
as the tradition (accepted above as truly historical) that the Phrygians came 
from Europe into Asia Minor. They are inextricably involved in a great body 
of legend of very various character. The historical foundation for both is, 
according to my view, only the actual intercourse of Argos with Phiygia and 
Egypt during the eighth and seventh centuries. 

The view which I maintain is therefore that the idea of the lions as 
guardians of the gate arose in a country where Cybele was worshipped, and 
where the dead chief was believed to be gathered to his mother the goddess. 
Her sacred animals, the lions, guarded the door through which her son had 
returned to dwell with her. The Phrygians adapted an old oriental heraldic 
schema to represent this idea : and the artistic type thus devised remained in 
use in Phrygia so long as the religion of Cybele lasted, i.e. down to the third 
or fourth century after Christ. In the interchange of artistic forms and im- 
provements in civilisation which obtained between Phrygia and the Greeks, 
this lion-type passed into Mycenae during the ninth or more probably the 
eighth century B.c. 

Around this old city are scattered many other early monuments. One of 
these is roughly published in my Historical Relations between Phrygia and 
Cappadocia ; it consists of a species of rock-altar not standing free but against 
a perpendicular surface of rock. Over the altar is carved a long inscription, 
of which only the first and the last few letters are now legible : the beginning 
is Matar Kvhile Pat[ ar ?] written to the left in archaic letters. 1 This monu- 
ment has no appearance of connexion with a grave, but the general analogy 


1 The last two letters are here added to the an invocation to Mother Cybele and Father 

text as published in the above-quoted article ? 

{Journal of Royal Asiatic Society , 1883). Is it 
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is sufficiently strong to produce in my mind the belief that it also is sepulchral 
in character. 

Another group of monuments connected with this old city is situated at 
the village of Bey Keui, three miles west of the Lion Tombs. Two of these 
deserve a brief notice. The first is a chamber tomb, cut in a group of rocks 
300 yards east of the village. A short dromos cut in the rock leads to the 
entrance, which is now in a very ruinous state, but which originally consisted 
of a prothyron and an inner door admitting to the naos or sepulchral chamber. 
In the round arched pediment over the outer door is a defaced relief, repre- 
senting two lions sitting facing each other, each extending a forepaw and 
resting it on an upright object between them. A similar schema occurs on 
a very archaic vase from Attica in the British Museum. The present state 
of the monument is too dilapidated to permit any confident opinion as to 
style and date. 

The other monument of Bey Keui which I shall mention is of the first 
importance. In 1884, while encamped at Demirli (1£ miles north of the 
Lion-tombs), we heard a curious tale about a black stone covered with writing 
which had once been dug out of a mound at Bey Keui. We went there and 
succeeded in finding a man who had seen the stone. The mound, which is 
about a mile south of Bey Keui, on the left bank of a stream, is clearly 
artificial ; and we hired four workmen, whose labour for a whole day disclosed 
the stone, on which there is a short inscription in the Syro-Cappadocian 
(‘ Hittite ’) hieroglyphics. I hope to publish it shortly with other monuments 
of the same class in the MittheUungen des Institute zu Athen . The existence 

of an indubitable Syro-Cappadocian hieroglyphic inscription among the 
Phrygian monuments is one of the points which confirm me in the belief that 
Phrygian art succeeded the older Syro-Cappadocian art in this district, when 
the energetic tribe of mailed warriors from the west established itself in the 
Sangarius valley. The only Syro-Cappadocian monument which seems to me 
to be certainly as late as the Phrygian monuments, is that at Ibriz. In pub- 
lishing this monument in the Archaologische Zeitung 1885, I pointed out its 
later character (its style being more Assyrian as distinguished from the 
Egyptian analogies in the older monuments of Syro-Cappadocian art), and 
the resemblance between the embroidered robe of the king and the pattern on 
such Phrygian monuments as the Tomb of Midas. 

An outlying group of monuments connected with this old city is situated 
near Liyen, a few miles north. The most important of these is the Arslan 
Kaya, published in this Journal , 1884. It shows that sphinxes and gryphons 
were forms familiar in Phrygian art. A mile or more east of this monument 
is a similar one, but of a much less imposing character, and in far worse 
preservation. The pediment with sphinxes, exactly similar to Arslan Kaya, is 
the chief feature in it. Close to the two Lion Tombs is a monument which 
shows some analogy with the shrine in Arslan Kaya. It is situated to the 
right of the road leading from the Lion Tombs to the villages Tekke and 
Kairan, concealed among the low brushwood about half a mile south of the 
tombs. I saw it in 1883 in company with Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, and again 
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in 1884, but was unable to find it in 1887. Room cannot here be found for 
the sketch which I made in 1S84. 1 The monument consists of two parts, a 
rock-altar, rectangular, approached by continuous steps on all sides, and beside 
it a small rock-shrine, roughly cut in the shape of a gabled naiskos. A rude 
image of the goddess, quite similar to that at Liyen, but without the lions, is 
represented in high relief in the shrine. The total height is between five 
and six feet. About a quarter of a mile east of the Lion Tomb is a small rude 
monument in low relief within an oblong slightly sunk panel. It represents 
a human figure or rather a pillar surmounted by a human head and shoulders. 
At the side of the panel is an oval cartouche, 9 inches high. The relief which 
nearly fills up the panel is 34 in. high by 12f in. broad. 

A third group of monuments, exceedingly numerous and varied in 
character, is situated at the village of Ayaz Inn, about four miles SSE. from 
the Lion Tombs. The village with the pile of carved white rocks rising over 
it is a most picturesque and remarkable sight, but the monuments are not of 
the highest interest, partly on account of their generally ruinous condition, 
and partly from their belonging for the most part to a later date. * Several of 
them have been already published in this Journal, plates XXIX. No. 5 and 
No. 6, XXVI. No. 1, XXVII., XXVIII. No. 3, from Mr. Blunt's drawings. 
One of these with ionic supporting columns appears to me to be anterior to 
Greek influence (Plate XXIX. No. 6). Several others also seem to me to be 
of true Phiygian pre-Greek style ; a specimen may be found in Plate XXIX. 
No. 5. But the great majority, as I think, show the influence of Greek art, 
which penetrated Phrygia before Alexander’s time ; the commercial relations 
which spread this knowledge doubtless facilitated Alexander’s conquest by 
causing a philo-Greek party in the cities of the interior. 

These various groups of monuments, extending from Liyen to Ayaz Inn, 
belong to one Phrygian town. In the Roman and Byzantine period this town 
probably bore the name Metropolis, and was situated at Ayaz Inn : it is an 
interesting coincidence that one of the monuments near it bears the name of 
Mother Cybele. Metropolis was a small place, which probably had not the 
rights of a ewitas until the fourth century, when there was a general tendency 
to break up the dominion of the great cities by honouring small towns with 
theyws civitati-s. Previously it was probably subject to Prymnessos (as Orkistos 
was to Nakoleia), and coins of Prymnessos bear the name and bust of Midas 
in virtue of the old Phrygian monuments in its territory. 2 

After the Cimmerian conquest about 675 there was a period of disquiet 
which ended by Phrygia passing under the Lydian dominion. According to 
the treaty of 585, the Halys was fixed as the boundary between the Medes and 
Lydians. The kings of Phrygia mentioned under Alyattes and Croesus by 
Herodotus were vassal kings. The old Phrygian warriors armed like Greeks 
or Carians seem to have disappeared after 675, and in 481 the Phrygians 


1 Jt will be published in M. Tenot’s fifth 

volume. 


2 ‘Cities and Bishoiuics,* § XXXVII. — 
XXXIX. 
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were armed like the tribes to the north and cast, while the Lydians were 
armed like Greeks. The Greeks in this period knew the Phrygians only as 
slaves, and it is highly improbable that any powerful national art was developed 
in such a period. Hence it seems to me to be necessary to date all the great 
monuments before 675, and to class the numerous monuments which show 
more analogy to and even dependence on Greek architecture to the centuries 
following 585. Lydia, the mistress of Phrygia after 585, was penetrated by 
Greek ideas and Greek influence. 

A second series of monuments of the old Phrygian kingdom is situated 
about fifteen to twenty miles north-east and north of the series which has just 
been briefly described. It is impossible here to publish the map in which I 
have shown the relative situations of the monuments in the two series. In 
M. PerroPs fifth volume a map of the kind will be given, and I must 
refer to this. As in the previous case, this second series is divided into several 
groups, a mile or two separate from each other, three of which are situated at 
the villages of Bakshish, Kumbet and Yapuldak respectively, while the fourth 
lies along the sides of the glens beside the Tomb of Midas. Kumbet is 
situated on the river Parthenios, whose name is recorded only on coins of 
Nakoleia belonging to M. Waddington's collection. In this neighbourhood 
three towns, and one or perhaps two forts, all belonging to the old Phrygian 
period, can be distinctly traced. I shall begin with the one which is by 
far the largest and most important of these : I shall call it the Midas-city, 
because in a spur of its rock-walls is situated the famous monument of 
Midas. 

Fig. 11 shows the shape of the Midas-city : it, along with Fig. 12, is the 
result of six long days* work of Mr. Hogarth and myself in 1887. It was 
made thus. Hogarth started from the gate at 2), and fixed by measurement 
and angles a series of points along the walls, about thirty to forty feet 
separate from each other. I measured a line of 400 feet due north 
and south (magnetic), about the centre of the city, and from this base 
line I measured separate lines to the points D t H , G , A, and Q on the walls. 
When Hogarth reached H his position for it varied five feet from mine ; here 
we adjusted our plotting to make our results agree. The line along the wall 
between H and C is exceedingly rough and difficult, and some mistake 
occurred, which made us differ at 0 by about thirty feet : in all probability it 
is due to some measurement between H and C being omitted in plotting. It 
would have taken a whole day to discover the error, our host the Circassian 
Bey who had recently built a village beside the Midas-tomb was getting very 
sick of our company, and time was precious. I have therefore lengthened 
the distance between H and the gate E in order to bring us into agree- 
ment. 

From C to A I measured the line of the walls, having the extreme points 
fixed from the base line. Hogarth did the wall from A to Q, his final position 
differing very little from that which I measured from the base line. The 
distance Q to D, and all the measurements about the gate (which are used in 
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Fig. 12) were clone by me. In measuring this series of points, most of the 
lines of wall which can be seen were filled in according to measurement; but 
the breadth of the wall is exaggerated on the plan to make it more distinct. 
I went round the whole circuit and filled in roughly by eye the rest of the 
natural features along the measured line of the walls. At the same time I 
added also (judging by eye only) a few traces of wail which had escaped us 
previously. With these few exceptions, and some of the details of wall 
between A and 0 , Q and D , every trace of the line of fortifications was 
examined by us both and carefully discussed. 

Of the whole line of fortifications not a single stone now remains in its 
place. The fact seems extraordinary to those who have not traced carefully 
the lines of the walls of ancient cities, but I have observed similar cases. At 
Phocaea I have followed the line of the ancient wall for a mile, tracing it 
with perfect ease by the marks cut in the rocks to receive the stones, but not 
a single stone can now be seen, and no visitor to Phocaea has so far as I know 
ever observed the line of the fortifications. One of the many schemes which 
want of means prevented me from carrying out in Asia Minor was a survey 
of the situation of the ancient Phocaea. Erythrae was the first place where 
I observed this phenomenon. The walls there still remain (or did in 1880 
remain) in massive ruins across the plain. As I was making the tour of the 
circumvallation, I came to a rocky hill with sloping sides : here the wall came 
to an end, and all trace of it disappeared. Up the sloping hill ran a sort of 
staircase, which I ascended, wondering what was its purpose, but when I 
reached the top and looked back, I saw that the wall came straight to the 
lowest step, and that the staircase was simply the beds cut in the slope to 
receive the stones of the wall. The walls of Phocaea, like those of the other 
Ionian cities, were probably destroyed by the Persians, and not a trace now 
remains of them except the rock -beds. The walls of Erythrae remain in fair 
preservation, except on the rocky hill-sides, where they had not firm grip of 
the soil : they belong obviously to the period of the Diadochi, like those of 
Smyrna and Ephesus. 

The Midas-city is situated on a rocky plateau, whose general level is 
about 200 feet higher than the open ground in front of it to the east and 
north. The rock is a rather soft and friable volcanic stone, 1 which splits easily 
in vertical surfaces ; and either on this account or through scarping, or proba- 
bly through both causes combined, the plateau is almost entirely surrounded 
by vertical faces of rock, absolutely inaccessible except where a break occurs. 
Some of these breaks are either wholly or in part modern, but many of them 
are ancient, and one can trace distinctly on each side of these old gaps the 
lines where the wall that filled up the gap fitted into beds cut in the rock. 


1 A portion of the stone of the Midas-tomb 
was submitted to Prof. Alley no Nicholson of 
Aberdeen ; he writes that it * is a volcanic ash. 
It is apparently a submarine ash, and is in many 
respects very similar to the peculiar ash which 


occurs so largely in parts of the Rhine valley, 
and which is locally known as trass. As it is 
very friable, and as its external characters seem 
to be quite sufficient for identification, I did not 
prepare a slide of it for the microscope. 1 
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Besides this there was a parapet built along the edge of the plateau, in all 
places where the rock forms a vertical precipice. The northern half of the 
plateau is level, the southern part is rocky, and rises towards west and 
south. 

The rocks of the plateau occupied by the city do not rise straight from 
the plain on all sides. Except on the southern side, a steep bank of grass- 
covered detritus, formed by the disintegration of the rocks above, rests against 
the rocks and facilitates the ascent. This bank is of varying height, some- 
times about 100 feet, while west of gate B it reaches up to the summit of 
the plateau : it is now of course much higher than it was when the city was 
inhabited, through the increased rapidity in the disintegration of the rocks. 
The same formation — rocky plateaus with precipitous sides and banks of 
deposit at their base — is characteristic of the entire district. 

The line of the wails cannot be completely recovered, but some features 
of the fortification can be traced. 

Gate A is an entrance into a sort of chamber, 50 or 60 feet long, and 
completely surrounded by perpendicular rocks, except where two roads lead 
east and south up to the plateau. On the upper edge of the rock-walls are 
traces of a parapet which was once probably continuous. Out of this chamber 
a narrow road, which has been cut through the rock and is clearly ancient, 
leads upwards towards the east into the city; another narrow road leads 
southwards towards a place where considerable cutting seems to show that 
a large house stood, with part of its lower walls formed in the rock and part 
built above the rock. 

The precipice which bounds the plateau is lofty as we go round from A 
for some distance towards gate B and G . The line of the parapet can here be 
traced almost continuously, and some outlying rocks, accessible from the 
plateau but defying approach from without by their smooth and perfectly 
perpendicular sides, have evidently been occupied as forts to strengthen the 
defences. 

At gate B an easy ascent leads up to the walls, which here are strongly 
planted on rocks, precipitous though not lofty. There were here apparently 
two entrances, leading respectively east and south through the line of walls. 
An approach at C is possible, but very doubtful, and a little further north 
there was perhaps a postern, as there seem to be traces of cutting for a passage. 

Further north is E t the best preserved of ail the entrances. At the top of 
the bank of detritus a path leads up through a cleft in the rocks to a gate in 
a recess of the walls. On each side the cleft is shut in by perpendicular 
rocks. Between the cleft and the lines of the city-wall are level platforms 
high above the path and quite inaccessible from it, but at a lower level than 
the city-plateau. Besides the gate which is at the top of the path, there are 
at the sides two small gates, each with a staircase leading down to the level 
of the intermediate platforms. The defenders had thus easy access to the 
two platforms, and any enemy attempting to approach by the narrow steep 
path below and between them was completely at their mercy. 
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The parapet of the city-wall on the left hand as one ascends this path 
still remains, as it was not built, but cut out of the rock, like the parapet 
which still remains in the Acropolis beside the Lion Tombs. One of the 
little side-gates admitting to the intermediate platforms is cut through this 
rock parapet. 

A little south of D the form of the plateau changes. It rises to a much 
higher level, and towards the edges is separated by a short steep slope from 
the bounding line of the precipitous rocks. The line of fortification follows 
the line of the higher plateau, and the steep slope towards the precipice was 
outside the wall From Q to the south-western corner R the precipice is 



very lofty, and only one possible approach now exists. A path was once in 
use up this difficult approach, which winding to the right over the intermediate 
slope entered the city through a small postern between two lofty parallel faces 
of rock about four feet apart. The holes in which the gate was fastened can 
still be seen in these rocks. 

Between H and D the rocks are much broken, and it is difficult to 
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determine which of the many now practicable entrances were used as such 
when the city was inhabited ; the two which are marked were probably 
ancient, but their original arrangement can hardly be determined. 

The approaches to gate D, probably the chief gate in ancient time, are 
shown on a larger scale in Fig. 12. The fortifications were very strong here. 
A dromos, once fringed on each side by walls, leads up to the gate. There 
approaches ascend the slope to the dromos, one through a narrow postern, and 
two broader ways. This was the only gate practicable for wheels. In 
describing some of the separate monuments, the arrangement at this gate will 
be described more in detail. 

The traces prove that many parts of the walls were Cyclopean, other 
parts of squared stones. The same variation occurs elsewhere, e.g . at Pishmish 
Kalessi (the Phrygian fort opposite the Midas city) and at Pteria. It is 
naturally more difficult to trace the Cyclopean parts of the wall, but rough 
cuttings in the rocks to receive large unhewn stones can be observed where 
we have indicated them. 

The Tomb of Midas is situated at the extreme northern extremity of the 
city. The fact that it faces nearly due east is probably to be attributed to 
the natural formation, and no religious significance can be attributed to it. 
This monument was discovered by Leake in 1800, and this discovery marks 
as real an epoch in the investigation of early Greek history as Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations do in more recent time. Before that discovery it was utterly 
impossible to assign any historical value whatever to the tales about Midas. 
In no mythical personage is the fabulous element more strongly marked than 
in the Midas of the ass’s ears, the umpire between Apollo and Marsyas, the 
familiar friend of Silenus, who turned all he touched to gold. Since that 
discovery there is probably no one who doubts that the old Phrygian kingdom 
really existed and impressed the Greeks so strongly by its brilliancy and 
power that the crash of its sudden destruction by the Cimmerians 675 B.c. 
impressed itself on the memory of history and is now one of our few certain 
marks in the early centuries. When we survey the remains of this ancient 
city and the monuments that surround, some of singular beauty, and many of 
interest on various grounds, and then look at the grave dedicated to * Midas 
Lavaltas the King/ 1 the monarchy becomes to us a reality. The double 
name Midas Lavaltas reminds us that more than one king bore the name 
Midas. 

It is a remarkable fact that this important monument has never yet 
been published accurately, though it has frequently been seen and often 
photographed. Texier’s drawing is the least inaccurate, but his reputation 
is so low that Mr. Murray has preferred in his History to reproduce Steuart's 
hideous and ridiculous engraving. Mr. Blunt made a very successful 
photograph and drawing in 1881, and I had hoped that his drawing. would 


1 My friend Mr. Neil suggested to me the opinion, which seems to be correct, that Lavaltas 
is the Phrygian form of Laertes. 
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have been published in my former paper on this subject, and given this 
Journal the distinction which still remains open for M. Perrot’s fifth volume, 
of placing the first trustworthy representation of this monument before the 
eyes of scholars. 

These wide-reaching inferences lose much of their foundation, if the 
opinion, which I have formerly combated, but which I believe is adopted by 
M. Perrot, is true, viz., that this monument is not the Tomb of Midas, but 
merely a religious representation dedicated to a hero or deity. The reason 
which I formerly advanced, and which still seems to me sufficient, is the 
almost universal analogy of surrounding monuments. Almost all are tombs : 
in some cases an ineffectual attempt has been made to conceal the grave, but 
in a few cases the attempt has been successful, and has therefore roused 
disbelief in the existence of any grave. But as the point seems to me of the 
first importance in regard to historical evidence, I shall now advance two 
other arguments. The first is the meaning of the inscriptions on the very 
monuments where no grave can be discovered. ‘Ates placed to Midas 
Lavaltas the King* is not quite clear, but certainly suggests more naturally 
the form of an epitaph. 1 But a much clearer case occurs in the inscription 
on a neighbouring tomb, represented on Fig. 13. I have discussed this 
inscription in the forthcoming number of Bezzenberger’s Beitragc, and have 
translated it: ‘Phorkys ( nom .), himself the son of Akenanolas, Arezastis 
(accus.), the mother of himself, wife of Akenanolas/’ after which follows a 
verb. A separate inscription, on the uncarved rock above the niche which 
contains the monument, continues * if he should .... the name of the mother 
who bore him, he ... . (the grave ? accus.) of that same mother/ Frag- 
mentary as this translation is, it leaves no doubt that the monument is 
dedicated by a son to his mother, i.e. that it is a grave for a Phrygian 
noble lady, in all probability a queen. 

The next argument will come more conveniently in my second paper ; 
but I hope that already I have made out a strong case for the view that all 
monuments of the classes yet described are sepulchral. 

The analogies with Lycian, which I have pointed out (/. c .) in discussing 
this inscription, are my chief ground for maintaining that a branch of the 
same European stock settled as a conquering caste in Lycia. The analysis of 
the Phrygian glosses published long ago by Fick, and confirmed by his brief 
note on the Phrygian inscriptions of the Roman period 2 in the last number 
of Bezzenberger’s Beitragc , show that linguistic evidence marks Phrygian as a 
European language. Deecke also considers Phrygian as of the same family 
with dialects of Thrace and Illyria. 

In Fig. 13 the unfinished state of both the right and the left sides is 


1 The verb edws appears to me to be an aorist 
of the root dim, the mediat aspirates becoming 

media in Phrygia. Deecke prefers to derive it 
from da, but appears to take from it the same 
meaning as I advocated in Joum . Asiai. Soc , 


1883. 

3 I published these in Zft. f. rerglrtch. 
Sprachf. 1887, p. 381-400. See Deecke’s papers 
on Lycian and Mcssapian in Bczzcnb. BeUr . and 
Rhein. Mus. 
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remarkable. In the pediment are represented two double doors, imitated 
after wood studded with metal nails : the doors are fastened shut by cross- 
bars, which are now much broken as they are quite clear of the actual valves 
of the door. They pass through sockets in two metal bolts which stand out 
prominently from the woodwork of the door. The imitation of woodwork is 
frequently apparent in Phrygian monuments, and the imitation of a wooden 
door studded with metal nails recurs in Arslan Kay a (J. H. 8 . 1884). I have 
restored the original appearance in this sketch : parts of the surface and the 
letters are much worn. The scale given is merely approximate, as the 
monument is not accessible. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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A STUDY OF PHRYGIAN ART. (Part II.) 


It may be permitted me to return for a moment to the question, touched 
on in my first paper, as to the age of the Lion-Gate at Mycenae. The distinc- 
tion which I drew between the age of the gateway and that of the tombs 
within the sacred precinct seems to me to be too much neglected, and its 
significance to be misunderstood. There is a whole class of legends whose 
object is to make out for the conquerors of the Peloponnesus a legitimate 
right to its possession. For example, the Aetolians who conquered Elis gave 
themselves a mythical justification by the tale that an ancestor of their chiefs 
had been expelled from Elis, and that they were returning to claim his in- 
heritance when the crime for which he had been expelled had been expiated 
by generations of banishment. Similarly the Spartans found that they could 
make their cause a just one only by bringing to Sparta the bones of Orestes, the 
ancient and rightful king. When after a long search they found them, they 
brought them home, and no doubt instituted a cultus at the grave. 1 After 
they had thus legitimised themselves by continuing the worship of the 
ancient chiefs of the land, they were strong to conquer the Tegeans. The 
worship of Helena and her sacred tree are also well known at Sparta. I 
believe that there existed at Mycenae a similar worship of the ancient chiefs 
of the land. The Dorian conquerors continued the family cultus of the 
chiefs whom they dispossessed. Probably there was both in Mycenae and in 
Sparta an interval during which the worship was discontinued by the Dorian 
conquerors, and then the ancient cultus was restored. We shall hardly be 
wrong if we attribute this zeal of the Dorians to prove themselves rightful 
heirs of the Achaean chiefs to the growing influence of Homer. It was in- 
cumbent on the Dorians to show respect to Homeric traditions, and to prove 
themselves the lawful possessors of the Homeric poems. Argos, the leading 
Dorian state, probably began this practice, and Sparta imitated it. The myth 
at last became a fixed belief, and the Spartan king Cleomenes, at the end of 
the sixth century, could say, ‘ I am no Dorian, but Achaean/ 2 

While the Lion-Gate seems to me to belong to the period of the Dorian 
kings of Argos, perhaps 800-750, the tombs are pre-Dorian. As to the 


1 While I accept from Herodotus the fact of 
Dorian recognition of Orestes, I do not believe 
that his account is anything more than a popu- 
lar legend to explain an existing cultus, or that 
the date about 560 which he assigns can be 

taken as historical. The ignorance of the forg- 


ing of iron implies an earlier origin even for the 
legend. 

2 To quote these words as a proof that Cleo- 
menes was really of a non- Dorian family, as has 
been done, seems to me a misunderstanding of 
the nature of Creek legend. 

L 2 
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interval which is to be placed between the making of the tombs and the 
building of the gate, I can venture no opinion, though I entertain a dislike to 
go back with Furt wangler and Loschke to the sixteenth century. Excavation 
will doubtless show whether the distinction of age which I make between the 
tombs and the gate is right or wrong. If, contrary to my opinion, they must 
be referred to the same period, I should be glad if evidence accumulates to 
carry back our knowledge of Greece to a remote date, though at present I 
feel that more evidence is required. My principle has been to give what 
seemed to me the latest date, and in every case any modification of my views 
will probably be to give greater antiquity to the monuments alluded to in 
these papers. 

Since the first part of this paper was published, part of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s account of Phrygian Art has appeared. I shall be obliged occasion- 
ally to dissent from some of the views which they have advanced, and to 
criticize some of the drawings which they have given ; but I hope that the 
expression of dissent on isolated points may not tend to obscure the large 
amount of agreement in our views as to the date, character, and origin of 
Phrygian art; and that my criticisms of some drawings 1 may not hide my 
admiration of the care with which the two authors have from very insufficient 
and scattered materials gathered their account of the Phrygian monuments. 
I shall also have to state in some cases that M. Perrot has not correctly under- 
stood my opinions and statements privately communicated to him ; the mis- 
understanding should be attributed partly, I have no doubt, to my own 
obscurity of expression, and partly to the difficulty of communication, when 
each speaks more fluently and understands more readily a different language 
from the other. 2 I also have to acknowledge several cases in which I have 
been taught a better opinion by M. Perrot’s exposition. M. Perrot more than 
once refers to my having refrained from publishing any complete account of 
the Phrygian monuments. I hoped in 1884 to make, in company with 
Mr. A. H. Smith, a complete study of the subject; but his health first delayed 
and finally stopped the joint work. My other journeys have been made in 
far too economical fashion to permit the careful study I had hoped to make 
with the skilled aid of Mr. A. H. Smith. The present imperfect study would 
have been published before this time if every one were as convinced as I am 
of the historical importance of the subject. Considerations of expense have 
forced me to omit about half of the illustrations I once intended to give here : 


1 Tlieir fig. 117 is in some respects more 
successful than my fig. 9 ; but there arc two 
faults in it. (1) It is the right warrior, not 
the left, which is complete : my fig. 7 repre- 
sents the relief from the opposite view, viz. 
from the interior. (2) The rows indicating the 
hair of the Gorgon-like figure are not visible in 

a front view, but only in a side view. They 
are indicated on the edge of the relief : the 
head is indicated as a flat surface and the edges 
are cut sharp and square down to the back- 


ground. I have omitted to mention this detail 
in my description. I could detect no attempt 
to indicate eyes. But the large drawing gives 
a far better idea of the relief than my tiny 
figure 9. 

2 Fig. 128 (cp. p. 105, n. 1) is due to Mr. 
Blunt, not to me, while fig. 90, which is at- 
tributed to Mr. Blunt, is due to me, and differs 
from the drawing by Mr. Blunt, which is among 
the papers of the Society# 
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of the rest, those which are already completed will appear elsewhere, while 
those which are unfinished will probably remain so. 

One can hardly appreciate without experience how difficult it is to attain 
accuracy in regard to these Phrygian monuments. Their great size, and the 
difficulty or impossibility of getting near enough to make measurements or 
examine carefully; the regularity of character on a general view combined 
with frequent irregularity in detail on closer view, and the individuality of 
type so different from any other ancient art, lead the observer frequently into 
error. I might mention several curious instances of such errors, which have 
happened to myself or to others; but I shall give only one, which happens to 
aid my purpose. MM. Perrot and Chipiez publish (fig. 48) a drawing of the 
Tomb of Midas, made by M. Tomaszkievicz after a good photograph by Mr. 
Blunt. This drawing is in some respects inaccurate, for it is very difficult to 
find a draughtsman who lias patience enough to imitate the almost infinite 
complexity of the Phrygian pattern. M. Perrot, who on p. 86 mentions that 
the arrangement of the maeander pattern in Texiers drawing on the right 
and left of the false door is inaccurate, does not observe that in the drawing 
which he himself publishes there is some inaccuracy in this respect. 1 He 
however publishes, in order to show, in correction of Texier, the real character 
of the false door and of the pattern round it, another drawing (fig. 49) by M. 
Guillaume, the draughtsman who accompanied him on his expedition through 
Phiygia and Galatia in 1861. This drawing, which had been published in M. 
Perrot's Voyage Arch4ologuim , p. 112, represents on a larger scale than fig. 
48 the false doorway in the lower part of the monument together with the 
maeander pattern round it. This second drawing contradicts not merely 
Texier but also the preceding fig. 48 with regard to the arrangement of the 
maeander pattern. Fig. 49 is in this respect right ; but it is certainly con- 
fusing to the reader that a drawing made from a photograph should be 
contradicted by a drawing made by eye, and that the contradiction should 
not be commented on. But M. Guillaume’s drawing contradicts fig. 48 in 
another respect, viz. in regard to the thickness of the raised pattern compared 
with the sunk spaces. Fig. 48 in this respect agrees with Texier, and is 
correct, while the drawing which is given expressly to illustrate a small part 
of the monument on a larger scale is wrong. Yet the text gives no hint of 
divergence in this respect, and the reader is left to the free choice between 
the two, or rather is encouraged to follow M. Guillaume's drawing in all 
respects. 2 This is so remarkable that no one will believe it possible. But 
those who doubt my statement can verify it by comparing Perrot's figs. 48 
and 49 with each other and with the excellent photograph of Mr. Blunt. 3 

The peculiar characteristic of the maeander pattern on the Midas-Tomb 


1 The inaccuracy is very slight on the right 

side, but more serious on the left side. 

3 So puzzling are these patterns that, although 
the error relates to a point which has particularly 
interested mo, I had looked cursorily many 
times at the drawing without observing the 


error. One can never be sure of having under- 
stood the pattern without drawing it with one’s 
own hand. 

3 Mr. Blunt intimated in the Journal Lis 
readiness to supply copies of this photograph at 
a very small price. 
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is that it is founded on a unit of measurement, which as near as I could 
estimate is 10£ inches. Every line, both horizontal and vertical, throughout 
the maeander pattern coincides with one of the lines of a pattern of squares 
of this size. The accompanying sketch, fig. 14, in which drawings by Texier, 
Tomaszkievicz, Blunt, and Sir C. Wilson all agree, and which can be verified 
from Mr. Blunt's photograph, shows the character by completing a small part 
of the fundamental pattern in dotted lines. 

The same character may be observed in numerous other monuments, yet 
M. Perrot nowhere explicitly mentions it. It must however be reckoned one 
of the most distinctive features of Phrygian work. For example, there is an 
unmistakable resemblance between the pattern of the king's robes on the 
Ibriz monument and the pattern of the Midas-Tomb, as I have frequently 
pointed out. But the Ibriz monument fails in this characteristic, and this 
difference alone, not to mention locality, would stamp it as non-Phrygian. It 
shows a pattern wrought by thinner lines on a surface. 1 Sir Charles Wilson 
called my attention to this character, while I was laboriously drawing the 
minute pattern of the Ibriz robes and making it too like the Midas 
pattern. 



Fig. 14. 


M. Guillaume's drawing disguises this character. He makes the raised 
spaces thinner than the sunk spaces. The difference may to some seem 
slight, and my criticism may seem hypercriticism; but it is on the observance 
of these slight differences that scientific archaeology depends, and my point 
is that this character is distinctive of a class of Phrygian ornament and 
decisive as to its origin. This class of ornament is not imitated after a 
pattern worked on a surface or background, like a carpet pattern ; there is in 
it both analogy to and difference from carpet work (Perrot, p. 193). 

I have alluded to this character before, 2 and hoped that my brief allusion 
would be understood by those who study Phrygian art, but, as is clear from 


1 The incised parts are thinner than the raised 

parts at Ibriz ; M. Guillaume shows the raised 
parts thinner than the incised parts on the 


Midas-Tomb. 

2 Journal of Hellenic Studies , 1882, pp. 26-7, 
and note on p. 26. 
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the necessity laid on me of writing the preceding paragraphs, I sacrificed 
perspicuity in seeking after brevity. Consequently it is now necessaiy to 
explain myself more clearly and fully. In the explanation I hope to show 
the origin of the Phrygian pattern. 

The Phrygian ornament then in its simplest form is a chessboard pattern 
of squares alternately sunk and in relief. This pattern is used to ornament 
the sides and roof of a small chamber cut in the rock underneath the city 
wall, a little way to the south of Gate D (see plan, fig. 11 : the exact situation 
is not marked, but it can easily be found by an explorer). In the next stage 
the simple chessboard pattern is made more complicated by suppressing some 
of the divisions, and making several squares continuously either sunk or 
raised. A very simple example is the tomb called Maltash, J.H.S. 1881, 
Plate XXI. A (Perrot, fig. 60). An example rather more complicated is the 
Midas-Tomb. Fig. 14, in which the dotted lines show the fundamental pattern, 
makes the character of the ornament clear. 
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Fig. 15. 


A further complication is introduced by placing smaller squares obliquely 
inside the squares of the fundamental pattern. This appears in the border 
that surrounds the maeander pattern of the Tomb of Midas, in the Tomb of 
Arezastis (fig. 13, Perrot fig. 58), in the tomb shown by Perrot fig. 59, and in 
the tomb near Bakshish. 1 The border of the Midas-Tomb is an unsuccessful 
attempt to construct a pattern of this kind. The fault of this attempt is that 
the square enclosed between the four lozenges must either be larger than the 
lozenges if it keeps to the fundamental lines of the pattern, or if it is the 
exact size of the lozenges it must desert the fundamental lines. 2 Each of 
these alternatives produces an awkward effect, and this type is not repeated 
anywhere else, 

A more successful attempt to combine the lozenge and the square is shown 
(with the fundamental squares dotted) in fig. 15. It is used on the three 
monuments just mentioned. 

This development in art seems to be decisive as to the chronology of 


1 Perrot fig. 01, 62. 

8 It would perhaps be more accurate to say 
that the lines of the fundamental pattern are 
arranged obliquely instead of horizontally and 
vertically. In that way also trial will show that 
if the four lozenges coincide with the lines of 


the fundamental pattern, the squares between 
the four lozenges have not their angles on the 
fundamental lines. The fundamental lines are, 
of course, purely imaginary, and I speak of them 
only in order to bring out as clearly as possible 
the actual character of the Phrygian pattern. 
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these tombs. The tomb called Haltasli is in the neighbourhood of the Lion- 
Tombs. All the other monuments of that neighbourhood seem to me to be 
of a more archaic type than the Midas-Tomb. But so long as I could find 
no definite standard to determine whether Maltash or Yazili Kaya ( i.e . the 
Midas-Tomb) were the older, I did not feel ready to face the question of 
chronology. But now that the Maltash is shown to belong to an earlier stage 
of development, it seems justifiable to assert that the acropolis and the monu- 
ments at the Lion-Tombs belong to an older period than the Midas-Tomb and 
the vast majority of the monuments connected with it. 

The Midas Tomb again is older than the Tomb of Arezastis. It is 
improbable that artists who had elaborated the ornamentation of fig. 15 should 
go back to the type of the border of the Midas-Tomb. When they had 
elaborated the type of fig. 15, they used it on a number of monuments. 
Moreover a new ornament, the rosette, is introduced on the Tomb of Arezastis, 
and finally even a glance at the inscriptions is sufficient to convince us of the 
greater antiquity of the Midas-Tomb. The forms of epsilon and sigma are 
clearly more ancient on the latter. 

At the same time there cannot be a great difference in time between 
these two monuments. The artists were clearly striving after variety in the 
use of their pattern, and could not halt long on the progress to fig. 15. 
Moreover the children of Akenanolas erect both monuments. 

The monument published by Perrot, plate 59, is later, but only a little 
later than the Tomb of Arezastis. The resemblance in the ornamentation 
both of the rectangular surface and of the pediment is so complete that the 
two monuments are stamped as of one and the same period. But this un- 
inscribed monument is more complicated : it introduces in addition to the 
rosette one more new type of ornament, viz. a zone of a lotus and palmette 
pattern. The artists are constantly struggling onwards towards. new forms. 
Moreover, if the illustrations at my disposal are correct, the ornament inside 
the pediment, which in the monument of Arezastis is significant, is given in 
an abbreviated meaningless and conventional style on the uninscribed monu- 
ment. In the former we see in each half of the pediment a double door 
shut and barred ; for Phrygian religion, as I have shown elsewhere, 1 regarded 
the door as one of the necessary parts of a tomb. In the latter we could not 
understand what the objects represented within the pediment were, unless we 
had the Tomb of Arezastis to explain their meaning. 

A decided and important step in this development is marked by the 
next monument of this class, the tomb at Bakshish. As I do not find M. 
Perrot’s illustrations sufficiently accurate, and as I have been obliged to 
suppress the illustrations which have been prepared, I must refer to another 
place for the continuation of this exposition. I may however say briefly that 
I must retract my former theory, that this kind of ornament is imitated from 
carpet-work. The ornamented robes at Ibriz show what is the result of 


1 Part I. p. 371 ; J. H. S. 1884, p. 254ff. M. 102) that there is a door on this monument. 
Perrot somewhat strangely has not noticed (p. 
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imitating in stone coloured or embroidered work ; the result is a thinner 
pattern on a broad surface. The drawing of M. Guillaume might allow us to 
consider the ornament of the Midas-Tomb as of the same character, but the 
preceding paragraphs have shown marked difference between the two styles 
amid their general resemblance. 

The whole class of Phrygian pattern appears to me to be the imitation 
in stone of some kind of tile-work, c.g. the covering of a flat surface like the 
wall of a room with a pattern of tiles or of square plaques of ivory or bronze. 
That there should be a decided analogy between the pattern aimed at in this 
kind of ornament and the patterns of carpets is natural, but the difference is 
also natural. Hence I explain the combined analogy and difference between 
the Ibriz and the Midas monuments. The raised spaces on the Midas-Tomb 
represent tiles of one colour, and the sunk spaces tiles of another colour. 
The pattern is produced by placing several tiles of one colour side by side. 
In the simplest form of the Phrygian pattern, single tiles alternate. The 
Ibriz monument imitates cloth in which similar patterns are made by 
bands or threads of one colour on a surface of a different colour. We now see 
how the border round the Midas-Tomb produces a different effect from the 
other extant examples. It cannot be produced by square tiles, whereas all 
the other examples of the Phrygian pattern can be produced by placing side 
by side either square tiles of two different colours, or square tiles and halves 
of square tiles. 

It is possible also to work backwards from the monuments of this class. 
The arrangement of the low, simple and bare pediment within the chamber 
of the Broken Lion-Tomb (part I. p. 358, fig. 5) is distinctly of the same type 
as that of the Maltash pediment ; but the latter introduces a little ornament 
on the shaft of the supporting column. 1 The Maltash as a whole is in form 
like one side of the chamber, covered with ornament instead of being left 
plain as in fig. 5 : it is therefore a development and later than the Broken 
Lion-Tomb. The latter in its turn is obviously later than the other still 
perfect Lion-Tomb, with its simpler forms, and its perfectly plain chamber. 

The monuments of the class of Maltash, &c., are obviously imitated after 
one of the end walls of a chamber such as is shown in figs. 2 and 5, with the 
addition of a central acroterion as a crowning member. The Phrygian must 
have adopted from Assyria the use of tiles to adorn the walls of rooms. At 
an early time they constructed such monuments as the Lion-Tombs and Perrons 
fig. 75, and avoided sacrilege by placing the entrance high in a perpendicular 
rock. Then the idea occurred to their artists to make the front of the tombs 
like the side of a chamber, and to conceal the actual grave behind or beneath 
it. After making several large monuments of this class, they strpek out a 
new style in the monument at Bakshish, and at this stage in their develop- 
ment came the Cimmerian invasion. 

The tomb at Bakshish appears to me to belong to the old Phrygian 

1 The two pediments are even more alike than type, with a rectangular capital and base, the 
can be gathered from pi. xxi A. Tlio supporting base smaller than the capital, 
colnmn of the pediment in each is of the same 
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kingdom, which perished about 675. It marks a new departure in style, and 
is separated by an interval from the group of monuments, those of Midas, 
Arezastis, and the uninscribed one. These three are of the same period : 
monuments of such size however cannot be strictly contemporary, but must 
represent successive efforts, dating according to my theory about the latter 
part of the eighth century. Placing the earlier monuments of the series at a 
certain interval from each other, we certainly reach back into the ninth 
century for the date of the Lion-Tomb, fig. 10, p. 368. 

I find myself still obliged to adhere to the same chronological order 
which I stated in this Journal , 1882, p. 28. The monuments showing sculp- 
tures in relief of human and animal figures are older than those which are 
covered with geometrical patterns, while the latter again are older than a very 
large group of a markedly architectural type. The last class, as I then said, 
appear to me to belong to the revival of the Phrygian kingdom under Lydian 
domination, after the expulsion of the Cimmerians. About the year 600 and 
earlier, we find that the Assyrian and the Median power, which reached (one 
before the other) as far as the Halys, come into contact, not with the Phrygian, 
but with the Lydian kingdom. By the treaty of 585 B.C. the Halys was 
recognized as the boundary between Lydians and Modes. During the reign 
of Croesus the Phrygian king of whom Herodotus speaks was a vassal king. 
When the Persians seized the Median power, Croesus crossed the Halys to 
attack them. During this period and the Persian domination which followed, 
Phrygian art was not wholly inactive, but was nerveless and degenerate in 
character, and passed under the influence of foreign models 1 more and more 
completely as time went on. The monuments of this period are very 
numerous, but far smaller in size than the greater monuments of the old 
time. 

This later period, which I have styled the architectural period because 
the tombs take the form of temples or perhaps of houses, comes to an end at 
the Gaulish invasion about 260 B.c. At that time there must have taken 
place the complete devastation and desolation which Strabo attests as having 
before his time replaced the ancient civilization of Gordius and Midas. No 
record attests that the Gauls desolated Phrygia, but such record is not neces- 
sary to tell us what must have taken place when the hordes of Gauls were 
sweeping across this district to take possession of the plains of Galatia. It 
is certain that the country in which the Gauls finally settled down begins 
almost at the eastern base of the mountains in which the Phrygian monu- 
ments are, for the territory of the Trocnades, who are obviously Gauls from 
their name, lay not far from these mountains. 

In part I. p. 381 the expectation was expressed that M. Perrot would 
place before the eyes of scholars the first trustworthy representation of the 
Midas-Tomb. I regret very much that M. Tomaszkieviczs drawing fails in 


1 Formerly I thought that Greek art exercised much Persian influence (differing in this from 

great influence in this period, but I have been Hirsclifeld) and a little Greek, the latter very 

taught better by Professor G. llirschfeld. I see late. 
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accuracy in several respects, and though it is on the whole the best that has 
been published, yet several corrections have to be made in it. One of them 
has already been mentioned — the misrepresentation of the arrangement of 
the maeander pattern on the left of the false door. The number and arrange- 
ment of the diamonds in and over the pediment is incorrect, as is clear from 
the photograph. He has also placed the little cave or chamber on the left a 
little too near the sculptured face, and too high ; this error is apparently due 
to his misunderstanding one of the shadows. He has given the inscriptions 
on the right and over the monument very incorrectly, and it might have been 
expected that he should with the help of the photograph have represented 
the breaks and the lower surroundings of the monument better. In his note 
on p. 86 M. Perrot remarks that there are only two inexactitudes in Texier’s 
drawing, but a comparison between Texier and fig. 48 shows that there are 
numerous other slight variations, in regard to all of which the reader is left 
in doubt which authority is to be followed. In some cases fig. 48 is right, 
while in others Texier is right. One really serious error is that Texier has 
completed the pediment and represented it without any central support. All 
other Phrygian pediments of this early time have a central support, and, 
while the fracture of the rock prevents certainty, yet in all probability the 
Midas-Tomb had a similar vertical member beneath the acroterion. 1 Another 
very important difference between Texier and fig. 48 is in respect of the 
central acroterion. Texier gives it as composed of two- sets of concentric 
circles. The reader is struck by the style of this acroterion. He turns to 
fig. 48, and finds that M. Tomaszkievicz gives it as two spirals, resembling 
a sort of Ionic capital. 2 Some warning should in the text be given of such a 
serious divergence. The point is rather difficult to determine in the mutilated 
state of the central part of the pediment ; but Sir C. Wilson and Mr. 
Blunt both agree with Texier, and my memory is clear as to discussing 
the point with them on the spot and agreeing in this opinion. Texier, 
indeed, completes the acroterion in a way that is probably incorrect, for the 
central part of it is now broken away. But the remaining parts are sufficient 
to show that all the curves are parts of concentric circles. The photographs 
of the monument by Blunt and Hogarth seem on a first glance to make the 
curves spiral, but this is due to the shadows, which have deceived M. To- 
maszkievicz. Sir C. Wilson also points out to me that every curve in every 
acroterion of this class of monuments is part of a true circle. 

Each of the points which have just been mentioned may seem slight 
and the enumeration of them may be tedious, but it is on correctness in such 
points that an appreciation of the style depends. Much time would be saved, 
and far greater clearness would be gained, if a really correct drawing were 
published. It is remarkable that no representation of this monument which 
doe3 not contain numerous faults of detail has yet been published, and that 


1 I have not access to Texier’s largo work and 

have to content myself with the drawing 
published in his small work, A sic Muicure. 


* He gives the right spiral distinctly, while 
the left which is uncertain must be understood 
to resemble the right. 
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I should still have to plead that the Midas-Tomb is important enough in the 
history of art to justify the expense of an accurate drawing. 

The first part of this paper broke off while discussing the character of 
the Midas-Monument. I consider it to have been sepulchral. M. Perrot has 
now stated his opinion clearly : it was a monument erected by the Phrygian 
princes to a legendary ancestor, whose name they had taken and whom they 
worshipped as a god, a sort of mythical representative of the actual dynasty. 
I still continue to think the sepulchral character is more probable. 

I may be allowed to guard against the imputation that I simply took up 
the most obvious view, 1 and now continue to maintain it against a new 
suggestion. Both views were in my mind, balanced against each other, from 
the first day I saw the monument onwards. Sir Charles Wilson, when I 
visited the Midas-Monument in his company in June 1881, at once inferred 
from the want of a grave that the purpose was religious, not sepulchral. I 
allowed the question to hang undecided in my mind for a long time. Even 
now, if I saw any argument for M. Perrot’s view, except the single one that 
lies in the non-discovery of a carefully and successfully concealed grave, I 
should be quite ready to accept his opinion. 

M. Perrot appears to me to draw far too broad a line between religion 
and sepulture. The Greek distinction between the Olympian gods and the 
gods of the world of death is in his mind, and hence he says on p. 158 
(obviously arguing against my views stated in this Journal, especially in 1884, 
p. 242 ff.), that no indication either in the ancient texts or in the monuments 
justifies the belief that Cybele ever held the place of sovereign of the lower 
world and protectress of the dead. The remark and the distinction would 
have been unintelligible to a Phrygian. The goddess, the embodiment of the 
creative and recreative power of nature, is the mother of all life, from whom 
we come, and to whom we go. Every important text and monument seem 
to me to necessitate this view, but the subject is too wide for me to enter on 
in this place. 2 

M. Perrot quotes (p. 102, n. 1) a passage from Hesy chi us, which certainly 
seems to tell in his favour, as he gives the text. I do not know from what 
source he takes the quotation, but according to M. Schmidt’s edition of 
Hesychius he gives it in a form both inaccurate and incomplete. 3 It should 
be as follows : Mt£a deos' oi vi to MtSa fiaaikevOevres iai/Sovro koX tipwov 
tt)v M iha Beov, fjv rives ^vqrepa avrov i/creTifiTja-Oai \eyov<riv. I understand 
this to mean that the subjects of Midas reverenced and made oath by the 


1 La premiere hypothese qui se presente h 
1‘csprit, p. 89. I should rather say that the 

most obvious reflexion, which rises in every- 
one’s mind on first seeing the monument, is that 
it cannot be a tomb, as there is no apparent 
place for a grave. 

3 The Phrygian mysteries, as to whose rites 
we are well informed, are a presentation in gross 
symbolism (according to the primitive social 
chcunistances and the elementary ideas of 


nature which existed at the time) of this religious 
idea. The ideas entertained by the Greeks 
about Cybele are in the main Greek and not 
Phrygian, and should have no weight attached 
to them. 

8 On p. 102, n. 1, he gives it Mtta Oi 

uirb Mlfia &atrt\€v04vTfS 4<rtf$ovTO t cal Sifivvov rbr 
(sief) M(5a 6t6y. On p. 14 he iufers from this 
misquotation that * Midas se confondait avec ua 
de cos dieux dont le culte resta populaire,’ &c. 
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goddess of Midas, who some say was honoured as his mother. The allusion 
is to the idea, on which I have had to insist so frequently, that, according to 
the Phrygo-Lydian belief, their chiefs were the sons of the goddess. The 
chief or king has a goddess-mother, and goes back to his mother when he dies. 
The extract from Hesychius should have been quoted in my part I. p. 369, 
as a proof of the view there stated. 

This idea was adopted along with the religion of Cybele by the con- 
quering tribe who penetrated from the northwest into Phrygia about b.c. 900. 
The inscriptions seem to prove that this tribe had the custom of reckoning 
descent through the male line. If my interpretation is correct, we have 
Ates Arkiaevais son of Akenanolas, Arezastis wife of Akenanolas, Phorkyn 
Tegatoz son of Akenanolas, Baba Memevais son of Proitas. But the social 
condition of the country after the conquest was, according to my view, a 
mixture of the habits of the conquering caste with the old religion of the 
country. Some therefore say that the goddess of Midas was honoured as 
his mother. In Lydia this idea was, as Gelzer has shown, held in the form 
that the husband of the heiress was king, and the husband of the heiress's 
daughter succeeded ; but this cannot have been the case in Phrygia, if we 
may judge from the statement of descent through the father and also from 
the recorded fact that the last king Midas married the Cymaean princess 
Demodike. The tomb of Arezastis however with its inscriptions seems to 
attest that great honour was paid to the mother in Phrygia, and according to 
one tale Midas was the son of the prophetess-wife of Gordius, whose divine 
power of prophecy probably points to her being ultimately the goddess her- 
self, the mother of Midas. 

I will not however conceal an analogy, not observed by M. Perrot, which 
may perhaps be held to tell in his favour. An inscription of Anaboura, a 
town on the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier, where however the native language was 
the same as in Phrygia, belonging to the first century after Christ, mentions a 
donation to the state by Obrimianos and Mousaios, sons of Julius. They end 
l>y emphatically declaring their descent from Manes Ourammoes. In pub- 
lishing the inscription in 1883, I said : * It is uncertain whether Manes 
Ourammoes is a god, or a heroic semi-divine progenitor, or a real person. 
Perhaps the last supposition is most probable/ My view was, and is, that 
Manes Ourammoes was one of the last chiefs of this part of Pisidia, before it 
fell under the domination of the Romans, and that his descendants boast of 
their descent, just as in another Phrygian family their inscriptions record that 
they are descendants of kings and tetrarchs. 1 But those who prefer to this 
explanation the other which I mentioned only to reject, that Manes Ouram- 
moes was a heroic mythical ancestor, worshipped by the family, will find in 
this inscription an argument in favour of M. Perrot’s opinion. 

M. Perrot holds the monument to have been erected to Midas the King, 


1 6vt€s h*6yovoi Mavov Oupafipdow compare 
teal Tfrpdpxwv dirdyoyot C.I.G. 4033. 
4034 &e. I published the inscription of 
Anaboura in MiUhcituivjai A then, 1883, p. 71. 


It has since been published by Prof. J. R. S. 
Stcrrett in his ‘Preliminary Report,’ p. 14, 
without observing the previous publication. 
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by real kings who bore his name. But the inscription says that Ates erected 
the monument to Midas ; 1 none of the persons mentioned on this or the other 
monuments bear the name Midas except the mythical ancestor. The monu- 
ments therefore afford no proof, on M. Perrot’s explanation, that there ever 
was really a Phrygian king named Midas. The only inference which they 
would permit is that Midas is a heroic ancestor of the type of Heracles or 
Pelops, worshipped by the Phrygian chiefs in their family religion. 

On the other hand I contend that there is traditional evidence of the 
death of a king Midas, in a great catastrophe widely affecting Asia Minor, 
now admittedly a historical catastrophe as attested by contemporary epigraphic 
evidence, though formerly doubted. This event, the Cimmerian invasion, 
affected the Greeks almost as much as the Phrygians. The coincidence aided 
the historical memory. The king in question was closely connected by 
marriage with the Greeks of the coast, and the early references made by the 
Greeks to his dynasty show that it was considered by them as peculiarly 
impressive, and so great as to be almost more than human. The coincidence 
with Greek history, and the striking contrast of greatness and sudden ruin, 
made the historical tradition accurate and trustworthy in this case. 

The facts then are these, as I conceive them. Trustworthy tradition 
tells us that there was a dynasty of Phrygiau kings in the Sangarios valley, 
some of whom were named Midas. Among a series of monuments in the 
Sangarios valley, whose character shows that they were made by a people of 
considerable civilization and wealth, one bears the inscription ‘Ates Arkiaevais 
placed to Midas the King/ This monument, as M. Perrot fully acknowledges 
by placing it among the sepulchral monuments, has all the external appearance 
of a grave. Every point in it occurs in other monuments whose sepulchral 
character is obvious to the eye owing to the violent disclosure of concealed 
graves. In this and two other cases no grave has been discovered, but that is, 
as I believe, only because the grave has in these cases been more skilfully 
or more successfully concealed. The variety in external appearance among 
the monuments is far from justifying the assumption that the internal ar- 
rangement ( i.e . the situation of the concealed grave) was in every case 
the same. 

The facts as thus stated point to the view that the Midas-Monuraent is 
the tomb of one of the historical kings of that name. This view is the simple 
and natural conclusion from the striking agreement between the traditional 
and the monumental evidence. 

The view stated by M. Perrot loses all the support given by the tradition. 
He tries in vain to accommodate himself to the tradition by saying that the 
Phrygian kings bore the name of their mythical ancestor Midas. If they bore 
the name, why is it that the inscriptions mention several of them by other 
names, but none by the name Midas ? At the best there is a want of agree- 


1 It deserves note that all the persons men- 
tioned on the monument have a double name, and 
that the double name is characteristic of Phrygia 


in the later inscriptions written in the Greek 
language — Ates Arkiaevais, Midas Lavaltas the 
King, Baba Memevais. 
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ment between the inscription and the tradition according to his theory, and 
we could only lament that the agreement is not closer. If his theory were the 
most natural and simple one, we might resign ourselves to the loss of such a 
historical coincidence. But his theory seems to me decidedly the more 
artificial and improbable, and therefore I argue so strongly that tradition is 
exactly confirmed by the monument of Midas. 

The theory of M. Perrot would be shown to be less artificial than it seems 
to me, if he had brought forward examples of the use of cenotaphs in the 
family religion. Is this a probable style of shrine at which to worship the 
deified hero of the family, a front like that of a grave, without any altar or 
any apparent means of worship ? He himself, in spite of his explanation, 
gives the Midas-Monument not among V Architecture Ecligieuse , but among 
V Architecture Funtraire . If it be of the character which he maintains, then 
it strictly belongs to the chapter od religion, and in that case the violence 
which severs it from every monument tha^ can throw light on it would be 
apparent. 

The very same reasoning that applies to the Midas-Monument would 
also apply, and is actually applied by M. Perrot, to the monument of Arezastis. 
But on the latter the inscription shows that Frekyn, son of Akenanolas, 
erected the monument to his own mother, wife of Akenanolas. Even one who 
would have admitted a single mythical and eponymous hero may shrink from 
also admitting a heroine of similar character, mother of the constructor of the 
monument. A third monument (Perrot, fig. 59), which has the same general 
character as the Midas-Monument, and which has no grave as yet discovered, 
wants and always has wanted an inscription, so that we must go on to admit 
a third commemorative monument, 1 whose author does not think it worth 
while to mention the name of the legendary ancestor whom he commemorates. 
A sepulchral monument without an inscription is a natural thing; it is a mark 
of honour to the dead man. But a commemorative monument without any 
accompaniment and without any dead person, without any shrine or altar, and 
with no indication of means of worship, without even the possibility of worship 
except from a distance, seems an anomaly. M. Perrot himself fully admits 
the difficulty caused by the want of an inscription. He also practically admits 
(p. 102) that on his theory one would look for some means or place of worship 
in connection with these monuments. In the case of the Midas-Monument 
he finds in a shallow grotto at the left a place for ‘receiving the offerings 
brought to this god and the lamps lighted in his honour/ He ought then to 
find some analogous arrangements for religious purposes beside the other two 
monuments, and I am convinced that any person who actually surveys the 
situation of the monuments (especially that of fig. 58) will appreciate the 
utter want of anything to suggest religious use. The niches and benches 
which M. Perrot mentions on p. 105 have not impressed themselves on my 
memory, and he gives no authority for them. He has not seen them himself, 
and apparently infers them from the drawings. M. Perrot (p. 105) says : sur 


1 Monument commemoratif, p. 102. 
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les blacks de rochers qui servent comme de soubassemcnt & la surface 
travails. Mr. Hogarth’s memory agrees with mine. 

It is true that beside the ‘Niobe’ at Magnesia, which, like most other 
recent visitors, I have always maintained to be a cultus-statue of the goddess 
Cybele, there is the same difficulty of getting close to the image, and the same 
want of space for assembling to worship near it. But there seems no religious 
difficulty to prevent more distant worship of the colossal image. In the image 
there is a deity placed before the eye of the worshipper, but I find nothing to 
suggest religion in such an ornamental front as these monuments show. 

Another argument to prove that the Midas-Monument was a real tomb, 
was postponed in part I. p. 381. At the left side of the monument is a small 
three-sided chamber of peculiar shape, with an inscription running round the 
three sides. It is written from left to right, and begins on the left-hand side. 
It has been copied several times, and was last published by me in the Journal 
of ike Royal Asiatic Society , 1883. According to all the published copies it 
begins with a?, after which the end of a word is marked. In 1884, examining 
the inscription with greater care, I observed that before a there were traces of 



another letter, viz. epsilon. The right side of this letter remains, but the 
middle and the left side have been broken off. Now these letters are about 
twenty inches in height and four inches in breadth. The remains of the 
letter are less than an inch broad, and the rest is broken away. Yet the side of 
the chamber is now sharply at right angles to the surface of the rock. Where 
then has the rest of the letter stood ? Examining more closely, I came con- 
fidently to the opinion that the present surface of the rock is the result of 
recent cleavage, that formerly the rock projected much further forward, and 
that the chamber was at that time larger than it is at present, and was of 
course in all probability concealed inside the rock and entered only by a 
hidden entrance. Exactly the same thing has happened here as happened at 
the Broken Lion-Tomb. An angle of rock has fallen almost entirely away 
with perpendicular cleavage, 1 and there remains only the inner end of the 
chamber. The rest of the chamber was in one or more fragments of the rock 
which fell away, and which are now either concealed beueath the accumulated 

1 1 have on p. 376 mentioned the tendency of this rock to split in vertical surfaces. 
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soil, or more probably have disintegrated and help to form the accumulation. 
In the accompanying Fig. 16, drawn not to scale but by eye, I have shown the 
present ground plan of the monument and the chamber, and have restored in 
dotted lines the original appearance of the chamber and surrounding rock. 
The dimensions of the restored chamber are of course quite uncertain and 
are merely shown to bring the process clearly before the reader. I think it 
necessary to do this as, though I mentioned this discovery 1 * * to M. Perrot and 
thought I had explained it, he in a note p. 102 speaks of 4 cette grotte, qui 
complete et fermee par des blocs de pierre, aurait ete autrefois plus spacieuse/ 
He adds the criticism that 4 le roc n’a pas gard<$ la inoindre trace qui rende 
cette conjecture vraisemblable/ I was not prepared to be so entirely mis- 
apprehended. The absurdity of concealing a tomb by building it in an 
artificial chamber adjoining the rock is patent. My whole point is that the 
Phrygians were obviously in the habit at an early time of concealing the 
grave, that in some cases the concealed grave has been found, but that in a 
few cases the grave has been so well concealed that it has not yet been found. 
The monuments of Midas and Arezastis are of this class. I believe them to 
be sepulchral monuments, and propose the theory that the sculptured monu- 
ment was merely a gigantic stele beside the concealed grave, and that 
the actual grave of Midas was in the chamber cut in the rock on the left side 
of the monument. This chamber has now been so much mutilated by the 
collapse of part of the rock that its original size, form, and arrangement are 
quite uncertain. The entrance was probably closed by a carefully fitting 
stone, as is to be presumed from the fact that this method of closing the 
entrance to a concealed grave was practised in several other Phrygian tombs. 

The collapse of the rock and of the supposed grave-chamber deprives us 
of all opportunity of verifying or disproving the view which is here offered. 
In 1884* we had an excavation made in the end of the chamber that still 
remains. About six feet below the present surface of the soil we reached the 
floor of the chamber. The floor is now rough and irregular (owing to the dis- 
integration to which this stone is liable, especially under the earth), and little 
evidence could be recovered as to its original arrangement. The present 
state is not consistent with the view that there was a sepulchral bed at the 
west end (i. e . the remaining end) of the chamber, but may be said almost to 
favour (or at least not to disprove) the view that there was a sunk grave in 
the floor of the chamber at this end. 

MM. Perrot and Chipiez publish (p. 99, fig. 58) a drawing of the monu- 
ment, which is represented in my part I. p. 380, fig. 13. The differences are 
very considerable. M. Perrot says, p. 102, n. 3, 4 nous avons control et rectify 
dans quelques details la planche de Texier au moyen d’une photographie que 


1 This discovery is no matter of conjecture. I 

think that any one who examines the rock 

will come to the conclusion there is no other way 
of accounting for the loss of the epsilon, except 
through actual cleavage of the rock. Mere 
mouldering of the surface does not account for 

H.S. — VOL. X. 


the loss. 1 intended to reexamine the place in 
1887 along with Mr. Hogarth and get his testi- 
mony, but the Circassians, who have recently 
built a village beside the Miilns-Tomb, havo 
constructed a store-room in front of the chain- 
l>er. 

M 
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nous a communiquee M. Foug&res et du croquis de M. Ramsay/ In spite of 
the photographic support claimed for this drawing, I claim to be right on all 
points of difference. 1 In 1886 Mr. Hogarth and I examined the monument 
very carefully with a large outline sketch in our hands. We observed and 
noted on the sketch that the left side of the pediment was never completed 
(just as it is given in this Journal), M. Perrot gives it as complete. We 
observed also that on the right side of the pediment the three ornaments at the 
foot were never completed; and I have made the same observation in my 
note-book of 1881, comparing the unfinished window of Aladdin’s palace. 
M. Perrot gives them as uniform with the rest. The end of the inscription 
runs across the lowest ornaments on the right-hand side. M. Perrot puts it 
below the ornaments. He has adopted my reading of the inscription, but 
gives it as arranged by Texier. 2 * Texier is wrong: I compared him with the 
stone, and Hogarth compared my copy with the stone. The ornamentation 
within the pediment is given by M. Perrot according to my sketch : it cannot 
be taken from the photograph, because it is to a considerable extent restored, 
and can be understood only with much difficulty and after very careful 
examination with a good glass. But one slight difference may be observed 
between the two illustrations. Small double doors, imitated after wooden 
doors studded with metal nails and barred, are represented in the pediment 
The number of nails in the lower row differs in the two sides of the pediment, 
six on the left side, four on the right side. M. Perrot gives six in both cases 
I noted the difference with special care on the monument. In the ornament 
along the upper side of the pediment, both Hogarth and I counted twenty 
lozenges 8 on the left side, but M. Perrot gives only seventeen, and they 
do not give the central acroterion so accurately as the Journal shows it. 
Sir 0. Wilson considers that my representation is not entirely accurate. 
He says that every curve in the acroterion is part of a true circle, and that 
the circles, arcs of which form the acroterion, are drawn from three centres, 
viz. the central points of the three small complete circles. This observation, 
which I believe to be probably true, but which escaped me when examining 
the monument, adds greatly to the intelligibility of the acroterion. The 
acroterion of Perrot, fig. 59, has a similar, but more complicated, character. 4 * * * 


1 I know what almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties there arc to prevent a good photograph 
being obtained, on account of the position and 
surroundings of the monument. 

- Only three letters extend beyond the orna- 
ment in the line below the pediment. Texier 

made his letters too bread in proportion to their 

height (all Phrygian letters are tall and thin) 

and thus makes eight extend beyond the orna- 

ment. He could not get the inscription from 

the photograph, for, as I explain on p. 382, some 

of the letters are restored. The third, fourth and 
and fifth words arc so mutilated that they long 
baffied all copyists, including myself in 1881 
and Sterrett and myself in 1883. In 1884 I 


made them out with a good glass, and Hogarth 
entirely agreed with my copy in 1887. I have 
restored the letters completely, but there remaiu 
only the tops of the ten middle letters. 

3 These lozenges are, I think, true squares 
whose diagonals are at right angles to the sides 
of the pediment. This is probab’y true in all 
monuments of this class, though the point is 
difficult to determine on a distant view. 

4 A swallow’s nest perched between the two 
horns of the acroterion is represented and ex- 
aggerated in M. Perrot’s drawing, and in the 
sketch by Mr. Blunt, which I showed to M. 
Perrot and which is attributed to me. 
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The representation given in fig. 13 approximates to the truth, but does not 
actually hit it in this respect. It gives, however, the general arrangement of 
the different elements correctly, while M. Perrot’s drawing arranges them 
quite wrongly, though it gives more truly the concentric impression. 1 

As to the situation of the monument, MM. Perrot and Chipiez are very 
good in the upper part, but unsuccessful in the lower part. I had intended 
to devote two plates to this monument, one giving the ornament as restored, 
the other a side view to show the surroundings, for it is not possible to show 
the situation of the monument and all the details in one plate. But, as it 
was found that I was illustrating too lavishly, I had to suppress the second 
plate. The monument is situated in a sort of niche, so that the plan is 
this : — 


A 


Natural Rock 


.Front of Monument 


Fig. 17. 


B 


Natural Rock 


A and B are the two rough-hewn sides of the niche. They begin close to the 
edge of the sculptured surface. Part of the inscription 2 is engraved on side 
B, but is represented by MM. Perrot and Chipiez on the natural rock outside 
the niche. The ground beneath the monument is represented in M. Perrot’s 
illustration as much more level than it really is, and the sculpture is really 
much further away from any possible position of the spectator. Hence it is 
very difficult to obtain any measurements, as I mentioned on p. 382, and the 
uncut rock overhead projects so much beyond the plane of the sculpture that 
measurements cannot be made by dropping a line from above. 

The uppermost inscription is given correctly by MM. Perrot and Chipiez. 
It is engraved on the natural rock above the niche. The upper line however 
should not be so regularly parallel to the lower line as they give it, but forms 
a wider curve, much more distant from the lower line at the word aftaz than 
it is at the beginning and end. 

The analogy between this monument and the one which is represented 
by MM. Perrot and Chipiez on p. 103, pi. 50, 3 becomes far more striking wheu 
the former is studied in the correct drawing. 

The imitation of woodwork, probably, as M. Perrot recognized, covered 
with bronze and studded with nails or bolts, is strongly marked in these and 


1 M. Perrot and I agree as to the number of 
squares in the horizontal band of ornament 
below the inscription. Sir C. Wilson thinks 
we have one too many, and I think he is right ; 
yet it is hard to believe that M. Perrot, with a 
photograph before him (which I have not seen), 
could be wrong on such a point. 

2 The words aez and atanizen. kurzanezon. ta. 
When I suppressed the second drawing which I 

originally intended to give, 1 added these words 


at the side of the first, thus making it inaccurate ; 
but I wished to give the inscription complete. 
From the point of view of fig. 13 these symbols 
at the side cannot be seen. 

3 The * croquis de M. Ramsay ' used to correct 
Texier is really Mr. Blunt’s drawing. Mr. Blunt 
was successful with this aud with the Midas- 
Toinb : he is not represented in the Journal by 
his best work* 

M 2 
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in several other Phrygian monuments. This imitation sometimes shows an 
utter disregard of the nature of the material. In the little doors within the 
pediment, as shown in fig. 13, p. 380, the bars which hold the valvae shut by 
being passed through holes in two prominent bolts are quite free and separate 
from the surface of the valvae. In the soft friable stone this construction 
cannot last, and therefore the bars are now very much decayed, and it requires 
some study to discern tbe original intention. 

The monument shown by M. Perrot on fig. 50 is really more accessible 
than that on fig. 58. One can get close up to it, and with a little trouble 
nearly touch the lower part of the ornamentation. He however shows 58 as 
more accessible than 59. 1 This monument (fig. 59) ought to be shown on my 
plan, fig. 11, p. 375, between the gates C and E, but has been omitted. 

Riding northward along the winding valley, from the Midas-Tomb past 
the Tomb of Arezastis (Fig. 13), we reach a wider part of the valley where 
three w r ater-courses meet and How away to the east. 2 Opposite us towards 
the left is the Doric-Tomb, published by Perrot, Fig. 91 after Texier, and about 
150 yards towards the N.N.E. from it is another tomb, on the front of which 
is the relief represented in Fig. 18. This relief is on the eastern face of an 
isolated rock, about twenty-five feet in height. In the upper part of the rock 
is a sepulchral chamber, with a small door looking eastwards at the top of a 
vertical face of rock which is cut sharp down nearly to the ground. The 
character of this sepulchre is therefore exactly that of the one at Yapuldak, 
which was published in this Journal, 1882, PI. XXVIII. (Perrot, Fig. 75), 
and which will be further described in the course of this paper (Fig. 27). In 
both cases I think that the sepulchre was constructed by working from the 
small door. As this door is now high up in a vertical face of rock, it must 
either have been reached by a scaffolding, or else the rock has been cut down 
vertically after the sepulchre was hollowed out. The w orkman made the door, 
and then gradually cut the chamber out of the rock. On the outside they 
carved a relief beside or below the door, and this completes the monument. 
In later time the sepulchral chamber in each monument has been broken into 
from behind, and traces of Christian handiwork and graffiti are found in both. 
The resemblance of this monument to that of Yapuldak leaves no doubt that 
they belong to the same period. 

This method of constructing a grave was very common in Phrygia at an 
early period, and I have seen numerous examples of it in other parts of Asia 
Minor. There are many tombs of the same kind, except that they have no 
sculpture on the outside, beside the Lion-Tombs ; and the sepulchral chambers 
of the latter must have been made in this way. It is rarer around the Midas 
city, and we may conclude that it is the older Phrygian style. After the grave 
was finished, and the scaffolding removed, the chamber was inaccessible except 
by a ladder, or by a rope hung from the top of the rock. This at first was 


1 These points nre of course of no practical 2 See the map, which M. Perrot has given 

importance, as they do not affect the ornamen- fig. 47. The monument which is here given as 

tat ion. I merely mention them for the sake of fig. 18 is near the one which is there nuni- 

completeness. bered 3. , 
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apparently deemed sufficient protection, but afterwards the custom of 
concealing the sepulchre behind or near the sculptured front came into 
vogue. 

The sculpture shown in Fig. 18 is very much worn, and was originally 
in very low relief. A channel has been formed by the rain from above through 



* * 4 11 * * 4 “ ‘ u **r — T. 


Fio. 18. 

the middle of the horse on the left, and the surface is overgrown with a hard 
species of moss, so that the outline is hardly distinguishable. After repeated 
examination I made the accompanying drawing, 3 which represents as well as 


3 Redrawn os usual, without the slightest alteration in character, by Mr. McCann. 
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I can the subject. The subject seems to be a fight between two horses. 
Between their heads are unintelligible traces, which now seem like mere raised 
lines. At first I took the animal on the right for a bull and understood the 
raised lines to be his horns ; but the position of the lines is not suitable, and 
I came to the final conclusion that botli animals are horses. In a small panel 
to the right there is carved a human figure, represented with the same 
shapeless features, the same curve of the back, and the same dress and 
attitude, as several of the figures of the dromos, about whose antiquity 
M. Perrot is sceptical, and to which I shall allude again in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

On the plan of the Midas-city (Fig 11) there is marked at the extreme 
eastern point a ‘ Relief M ” 1 The very rude figures on the outside of this 
monument (Fig. 19) should be compared with the similar figures on the ram, 
drawn by Mr. Blunt, PI. XX. They show helpless incapacity to render either 



Fiu. 19. 


human or animal form. The tomb on the outside of which they are engraved 
is of the same general type, as that at Bakshish (Perrot, Figs. 61 — 3), about 
which I intend to speak at greater length elsewhere when I have the 
opportunity of publishing a better representation. It projects from the rocky 
plateau, being cut so that it is engaged at the back but free on all other sides. 
The monument is more lofty and narrow than Fig. 19 would suggest. The 
photographs of it failed. 

Another point on which I regret to differ in opinion from M. Perrot is in 
regard to the age of the sculptures along the dromos at Gate D. In the plan 
of the Midas-city, Fig. 11, a long dromos is shown approaching this gate. 
The dromos is flanked on each side by fortifications, 2 and its character shows 


1 The words ‘Tomb with relief of hunt* 

refer to the same monument, and 1 wished them 
to be erased from the proof of the map. 


5 In the large drawing from which Fig. 11 is 
reduced, the various remains of fortification 
were shown in different colours. One who 
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decided analogy to the dromos which leads up to the Lion-Gate at Mycenae, 
The plan of the entrance is given on a larger scale in Fig. 12. 1 

Two approaches probably led to this dromos up the steep slope beneath 
the rocky plateau. One of these approaches is nearly in the line of the dromos, 
keeping close below the city wall for some considerable distance. The other 
winds up to join the first at the lower end of the dromos. The sculptures in 
dispute are carved along the rock beneath the city wall flanking the dromos 
on the right hand as one approaches the gate : they are at the points marked 
D, C, B, A, on the large plan (Fig. 12). They are described in my Studies in 
Asia Minor , pp. 6 to 8. The sketches there published were drawn in 1881 
by Mrs. Ramsay, who had not intended them for publication and made no 
measurements, but they give the general character of the figures quite 
correctly. These figures I consider to be really ancient, while M. Perrot 
considers them to be late. But as it has been necessary to defer the 
publication of the illustrations to support my view, I shall here say only that 
I adhere to my view as to the date of the sculptures. 2 

Within the city there remain several altars more or less dilapidated : 
their shape can be gathered better from the drawings, Figs. 20 to 24, than 
from any description. Each of these altars seems to have been intended for 
the worship of an object, which is perhaps a holy stone Q 9atTv\o$ ). Jn two 
cases these holy stones remain (Figs. 20, 23) : in the others they have been 
broken away, leaving clear traces in the rock. In the illustrations the holy 
stones are restored on the analogy of the two preserved stones. The general 
form of the altars is always the same : a flight of steps leads up to the 
fiaiTvko?, allowing priests or worshippers to ascend and pour oil or other gifts 
on the sacred emblem. In one case (Fig. 23) the fiaiTv\o$ has on it slight 
sculptural ornament, doubtless of an apotropaic character. Where the (3aiTv\oi 
are broken, the destruction was perhaps intentional, and it is not improbable 
that there were symbols on them which led to their destruction as emblems 
of devil-woiship by the Christians. 

Beside one of these altars there is a curious little relief representing 
Cybele facing, seated, holding a patera in each hand. The altar and relief 
ore published in the Journal , 1882, p. 42, Fig. 9. They stand close to the 
line of the city wall, near the monument shown above Fig. 19 : but they are 
inside the wall, while Fig. 19 is outside. The small steps in the front of the 
illustration are badly done, they really are marks of the beds in which the 
stones of the parapet were laid. 3 It is remarkable that the altar should 


wishes to understand the arrangement of the 
fortifications must colour the remains in Fig. 11 
in order to see them readily. The plan has 
been so much reduced in scale that it has lost 
all clearness. 

1 The word OUTWORK is hy mistake printed 
a little too high in Fig. 12. It is placed almost 
outside of the probable line of fortification and 
on the dromos. 

* The illustrations have now appeared in the 


Atkenische MiUheilungen , 1889, p. I70ff. My 
reasons for holding these reliefs to be ancient, 
are (1) they aro in all probability made along 
with the dromos, (2) the curve of the back, 
which seems of late style to M. Perrot, appears 
in figures which are unmistakably ancient (see 
above, Fig. 18, and MiUhtil Fig. 4). 

9 A step too many is represented in front of 
the altar in the illustration. The drawing from 
which it was taken was done by Mis. Ramsay 
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be so close to the wall. It is indicated on the plan, Fig. 12, close to the 
more southerly of the two ‘probable gates' at the eastern extremity of 
the city. 

The altar shown in Fig. 20 lies S.W. from the preceding, and is marked 
on the plan (Fig. 11) as altar E. It is still quite complete, and the details 
given in Fig. 20 show its nature much better than any mere verbal description 
would do. It also is close to the wall of the city. In front of this altar, on 
the left side, are three circular prominences of rock, which were left when the 
rest of the altar and surroundings was cut out of the rock. They are now so 
broken that their original height and shape are uncertain. 

Altar D stands close to the chief gate (the only entrance practicable for 
vehicles) of the city, at the iuner end of the diomos. Its position on the right 
as one entered was no doubt intended to give a favourable omen, and it is 
like the preceding two altars, closely connected with the city wall. When 
the dromos was cut out of the rock, the altar was left projecting from the 
scarped rock-wall. It cannot therefore have been made as an after-thought ; 
it is part of the original plan of this entrance to the city. All the details of 
this altar and the reliefs which accompany it are given in the Athenische 
Mittheilungen , 1889, p. 170 ff, tafel vi. and figs. 4, 5. In front of the altar 
on the left are three circular holes, apparently intended to hold three cylinders 
which should project and give a grip for some purpose. They may be 
compared to the three circular prominences in a similar position beside altar 
E, Fig. 20. This altar faces nearly due S.E. (138°). 

To explain the position of the next altar, it is necessary to describe the 
approaches to the gate beside D. 

In Fig. 12 the traces that remain of the fortified outwork flanking the 
dromos on the right as one descends are indicated. It must be remembered 
in studying this plan that the road, which at the gate is on the level of the 
plateau, slopes downwards. As one descends from the gate along the road, 
the rock-wall overhanging one’s left hand becomes higher, while the fortified 
outwork on the right must have been almost wholly built artificially. About 
fifty yards from the gate the dromos forks : one branch turns sharply to the 
right, and the other goes straight on. Advancing along the winding road we 
have still on our right hand the outwork, which rises above us higher as we 
descend. At one point there are distinct remains of steps leading up into 
the outwork ; these steps are probably beds intended to receive the stones of 
the outwork. This extremity of the outwork was of irregular form, a trapezoid 
approximating to a triangle. Not far from the steps there is an inscription 
engraved on a perpendicular face of rock, which formed part of the outer wall 
of the outwork. 1 Above the inscription are traces of the beds for holding the 
squared stones of the fortified wall. 


in 1881, merely to assist her memory without 
any thought of publication. The task of pre- 
paring drawings for publication belonged to Mr. 
Blunt, who however had in truth not time 
enough to do himself justice. 


1 This inscription differs only in one word 
and two letters from the one on the right side of 
the Midas-Tomb. I advance a suggestion about 
its interpretation at the end of this paper. 
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A few yards from this inscription there is a deep narrow path cut through 
the rock and leading upwards to the dromos above. The original arrangement 
is very distinct at this point. This narrow path was a concealed entrance. 



with a small gate at its lower end ; and a good deal of cutting and building 
with squared stones was needed to make it. The perpendicular rock walls, 
artificially cut, rise eight to ten feet on each side of the narrow path at its 
lower end. 
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On the other side of the postern gate the wall of the outwork, a vertical 
face of rock ten to twelve feet in height, continues towards the south-west- 
Projecting from this rock is an altar of peculiar shape, represented in the 
accompanying Fig. 21. 1 On account of its shape, M. Perrot, p. 149, remarks 
on the resemblance to a Christian altar, but the pagan origin is made practically 
certain by the situation and by the inscription, now mutilated, on the rock 
over it. The connection of the inscription with the altar seems sure. Only 
the lower parts of a few letters remain at the beginning of the inscription. 
I have published them in the Historical lie lat ions between Phrygia and 
Cappadocia , part iii., no. 4, and give here the transcript in Roman character : 
ala&imanakio. The inscriptions always mark the separation of words ; and as 
no punctuation occurs here, we must have one single long incomplete word. 
The inscription, which runs from left to right, continued for an unknown 
extent, but probably not far beyond the outer line of the altar-steps. 

M. Perrot’s idea that the altar might be Christian is probably partly true: 
I mean that the altar was perhaps adapted from a pagan to a Christian purpose. 
There may have been some pagan symbol, which was eliminated by making 
the little niche at the top — unc niche qui a pu rcccvoir une lampe on line 
statuette: on dirait Vautcl d’une chapellc chrdticn. All the other altars show 
some symbol or object that could be adored and anointed. 

The altars hitherto described are all placed in close and obviously 
intentional connection with the wall of the city; they are probably intended 
to ward off evil fate from the defences. Several other representations, 
also, of apotropaic character, occur round the walls. 2 Of the other altars, 
F (Fig. 22), B (Fig. 24), and C (which is so much broken that its original 
form is doubtful), are in close connection with a large mansion or palace, if 
I may dignify with such a name the scanty traces described in the first part 
of this paper, p. 377. These altars probably had a similar apotropaic character. 
The remaining altar, A, Fig. 23, stands in a perfectly clear open space ; in this 
Journal , 1882, p. 14, I have stated the opinion that it is an apotropaion, and 
see no reason to change. The drawings will it is hoped give a sufficiently 
accurate idea of these quaint monuments. Altars A and F face 111 0 , D 138°. 
On the upper surface of F there are two rectangular holes, which seem to 
have been cut to receive the feet of some sacred object (or statue). 

The inscription on altar A is the most difficult of all the Phrygian 
inscriptions to read. By some accident the text is given in Fig. 23 with a 
slight fault: it should read ‘mogro : fanak.’ The inscription was apparently 
not continued on the broken right side of the altar, for, if it had been, there 
must have been traces on the part which remains. The letters are much 


1 I may here onco for all acknowledge the 
skill with which Mr. McCann has from my 
measurements reproduced the form of these 
altars in perspective. To make drawings of 
objects which he had never seen was a very 
difficult task, and has been performed very 
skilfully. 

2 If my theory that the Midas monument is 


a grave is untrue, I see no other possibility 
except to ascribe a similar character to it, to 
Perrot *8 Fig. 59, and to the monument given in 
my Historical Hclations, Plate III., Fig. 10. 
These are all carved under the city walls. As 
I have stated above, M. Perrot s theory that 
they are commemorative cenotaphs suits none of 
the facts. 
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worn, and I cannot therefore guarantee the absolute accuracy of my copy, in 
several letters of which I have been forced to alter my first opinion. 1 The 
accusative 1 akiuanolafan ’ is an important form in comparison with the genitive 
‘ akenanolafos/ I regard ‘ fanak ’ as accusative for ‘ fanaktan/ like * bonok * on 
the tomb of Arezastis. 

Altar B, Fig. 24, which is much broken, is given in plan to show the 
single circular prominence of rock, similar to the three shown in Fig. 20. 

A tomb with a facade of the Doric order, which is near Fig. 18, has been 
mentioned above. M. Perrot gives a representation of it as Fig. 91, after 
Texier. I recognised in 1881 that this monument furnished a good test for 
the date of the late Phrygian tombs, and had the hope that a careful and 
accurate representation of the details might enable students of Greek 
architecture to determine the age to which it belonged. That it is influenced 
by Greek architecture is of course obvious to every one; but we should be 
glad to have some certainty whether it belongs to the fourth century before 



\ — ^-5 t t t, w . 

Fig. 24. 

or the third century after our era. Mr. Blunt made notes and copies of 
Texier's drawing before we started from Smyrna in October, 1881, in order 
to compare them with the original monument. His opinion after making the 
comparison was that Texier's drawing was so inaccurate that new illustrations 
were necessary, but he has not given over to the Society any drawing of his 
own. Piobably he found that his own notes made on the spot were not 
complete enough ; and when we consider the circumstances in which he was 
placed, I cannot wonder if he omitted some necessary details. It was late in 
the afternoon of a bitterly cold November day when we came to the monument. 
I was nearly frozen while waiting for more than an hour with him to help in 
his measurements, and his sketches and notes of the points in which he 
considered Texier unsatisfactory were therefore made under great difficulties. 


1 Stewart’s copy is barely recognisable as the the Thiygian inscriptions are belter than those 
same inscription, though in general his copies of of Texier, Moidtmaun, or even Leake. 
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We had afterwards to ride two hours in the darkness over a rough forest track 
hack to camp, and the following morning we left the district, so that another 
visit to the monument was out of our power. Anxious as I was to get a 
trustworthy representation of this monument, I can only regret that circum- 
stances frustrated our intentions. 

M. Perrot considers that, according to Texier’s drawing, the Doric-Tomb 
is of the * Roman Doric * (p. 138). I should be glad if it could be placed 
about 300 B.C., but I have no right to offer an opinion about a question of 
architecture. My recollection, however, is that the monument has a more 
massive character than Texier represents, and that the slenderness of the 
proportions, which betrays to M. Perrot’s taste the late, so-called * Roman/ 
Doric, is partly due to Texier’s brilliant imagination. 

The reasons given below in connection with Figs. 28 — 33 make me 
prefer M. Perrot’s first alternative * pas ant&rieur au temps des StSleucides/ 
and make me averse to dating any Phrygian monument between b.c. 260 
and A.D. 200. 

Another tomb, which so far as can be judged from the ruins, was similar 
in style and very nearly of the same dimensions as the preceding, is carved in 
an isolated mass of rocks close to the Tomb of Midas on the north side. Of 
this tomb, only the front of the sepulchral chamber and part of the ceiling 
of the portico now remain ; the rest has fallen, and of the ruins the soft stone 
lias crumbled and disappeared. But so recently as the year 1800, this 
monument was almost perfect, and Leake describes it as follows. * Close by 
[the Tomb of Midas] is a very large sepulchral chamber with a portico, of two 
columns .... The columns have a plain plinth at the top, and are surmounted 
by a row of dentils along the architrave. They are of a tapering form, which 
together with the general proportions of the work, give it an appearance of 
the Doric order, although, in fact, it contains none of the distinctive attributes 
of that order. It is an exact resemblance of the ordinary cottages of the 
peasants, having a portico supported by two posts made broader at either end. 
The sepulchral chambers differ only in having their parts more accurately 
finished : the dentils correspond to the ends of the beams supporting the flat 
roof of the cottage ’ (pp. 34 — 5). The details which remain convince me that 
this tomb is not far removed in date from the period of the Doric Tomb ; but 
as the columns are not Doric, it shows an earlier stage of Phrygian art, and 
Leake’s opinion is probably correct that the elements of the architecture are 
all of native non-Greek origin. When Doric columns were substituted for the 
plain native supports of the portico, the general proportions of the native 
portico were retained, so that even if Texier’s slender proportions are accurate, 
M. Perrot’s inference that the monument was imitated from ‘ Roman Doric ’ 
would not be necessary. 

About five miles west of the Midas-Tomb (Yazili Kaya) is the large 
village of Kumbet, planted on a rocky hill in the middle of a level plain. 
The hill is of an elongated shape, and rises highest at the northern end, where 
the rocks either are scarped or fall naturally in precipices to the plain. A 
good view of Kumbet is given by M. Perrot, Fig. 45. There are traces which 
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make it probable that the whole hill was once fortified in the same way as 
the Midas-city, viz. by scarped precipitous faces of rock, supplemented by 
artificial walls ; but the modern houses make it impossible to follow out 
these scanty traces completely. The only interesting remains now visible on 
the rock are at the northern end. The rocks here have been cut so as to 
form a mansion or palace of considerable size, the ground plan and some 
details of which are shown in Fig. 2 5. The lower part of the walls was hewn 
out of the native rock, and the upper part was built of squared stones 
which fitted into beds cut in the rock. In some places the rock walls 
remain eight to ten feet in height, while in other places the building began 
close to the ground. 



Fig. 25 . 


One enters by a flight of low broad steps cut in the rock into a space, the 
disposition of which is obscure, but which apparently contained several parts. 
On the right F, G, are above the level of this entrance or vestibule. Through 
this space we reach a chamber, E, which has apparently been turned into a 
chapel in Christian times : the eastern end has the appearance of a Greek 
church. Beyond this is a large chamber, C, with a fire-place and wide 
chimney in the eastern wall. The rock rises so high here that in M. Pcrrot’s 
Fig. 45 it stands forth like an altar. The floor of these two chambers is 
covered several feet deep with earth. We employed several workmen in 
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1887 for a day to run trenches across them and show the ground plan. In 
this way we recovered the exact form of the fire-places shown in Fig. 25. 
The northern limit of the chamber, C, is given both by the end of the 
rock and by the recess cut in the east wall of rock to receive the stones of 
the north wall. The east wall and half of the south wall were of rock for 
part of their height, but the other walls must have been built from the floor 
upwards. We did not succeed in running a trench far enough to discover the 
line of the west wall, but I have indicated it conjecturally on the plan. The 
ornamentation over the fire-place is so commonplace and vulgar that I cannot 
accept it as ancient. Now the natives say that the house was inhabited until 
this century by a native Agha, and a few traces of walls built in miserable 
Turkish style remain to confirm their evidence. This ornament may be 
attributed to the modern inhabitants, but the fire-place must be ancient, both 
because the lower part projects into the chamber, and because the great 
cutting of the chimney cannot be attributed to Turkish hands. 1 

Going back to the entrance we observe that the lower steps do not extend 
so far to the east as the upper step, and two small steps lead down towards a 
narrow passage cut in the rock. The passage, H, winds along, growing rather 
wider as we advance, between walls of rock about eight feet high, till we emerge 
into a large, nearly square chamber, A, with a fire-place in the north wall. 
Part of the south wall must have been built from the floor, the rest of the 
walls was cut out of the rock. In the north wall of the chamber there is a 
doorway, which admits into a small inner chamber, B, part of the north wall 
of which was built from the floor upwards. A narrow door in the east wall 
admits into a third still smaller chamber, D. A hurried excavation which 
I made in this chamber showed a small runlet cut through the wall of rock, 
and in the only place where we reached the floor we found an apparent paving 
of a different kind of stone. I therefore considered this to be a bath-room 
with a runlet to carry off the water. The reader will remember that the 
outer limit marked on the plan, Fig. 25, towards east and north is the edge 
of a precipice about 100 feet high. 

It is clear that in this Phrygian mansion the public apartments are 
separate from the Gynaikonitis. We enter the harem through the winding 
passage, and reach first the large women’s sitting-room, then the little bed- 
room, and finally the bath-room. 2 The arrangements, while showing that 
seclusion of women was practised, also suggest by their small scale that 
monogamy was the Phrygian custom. 

The fire-place in A must be wholly ancient, for the upper part projects 
in a semicircular form from the wall of the chamber. It may however have 
been tampered with in recent times, and especially the roughly cut holes 


1 Fire-places of the very same type are in use 
at the present day. 

2 M. Perrot, on p. 77, attributes to me an 
opinion, which I never for a moment held, that 
these rooms were bed-room, dressing-room, and 
bath-room. A sitting-room is a necessary part 

1I.S. — VOL. X. 


of a harem, and a large chamber with a fire- 
place can never have been used for a bed-room. 
Ho also, on p. 76, makes the larger northern 
room of the iv8pa>yins a Christian chapel ; it is 
the smaller middle chamber that has been used 
for that purpose. 

N 
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which form a zone of ornament in the upper part, seem to be modern. On 
the other hand the upper part of the fire-place in C is indicated by incised 
lines or low relief on the rock-wall ; and great part of the ornament may be, 
and probably is, modern. 

On the outside of this house, as we approach the stairs, there is a high 
rock on the right hand, containing a grave, M, and a lower bench, L, in front 
of it. The grave is deep, and was originally covered by a lid, the marks of 
which remain. 

A few yards south of the house is an important monument which has 
been carefully studied and illustrated by M. Perrot, first in his Exploitation 
Arch/ologiquc , and afterwards in his Ilidoirc de VArt, v. pp. 128 ff. Prof. 
G. Hirschfeld 1 has rightly denounced a tendency which I think both M. Perrot 
and myself had indulged over much, viz. to attribute to Greek influence 
everything in these later monuments that had a resemblance to Greek 
architecture. The whole question is one of degree. It is certain that there 
is clear evidence of Greek influence in Phrygia, but it is equally certain that 
the Phrygian art developed independently of Greek and mainly under 
influence from the East. Even in the earliest period the alphabet is Greek ; 
I do not think there is any need to give reasons to prove the so evident fact 
that Phrygia borrowed the Greek alphabet, and not Greece the Phrygian. 
Before the Cimmerian invasion, there is probably no trace of Greek influence 
on Phrygian art; any analogies are rather to be explained by Phrygian 
influence on Greece. In the time of the Phrygian vassal-chiefs first under 
Lydian, then under Persian rule, the question becomes more difficult. How 
early did Greek influence penetrate into Phrygia? Had it no power in 
Phrygia until Alexander established Greek rule there, or had the subtly 
expansive civilisation of Greece diffused itself even earlier and established in 
the way of trade a certain inclination towards Greek deliverers from Persian 
rule, which perhaps facilitated the conquest of Alexander ? An answer cannot 
be given until, as I suggested to the Society in the summer of 1881, a 
draughtsman with good architectural training is sent out to make a proper 
study of thedater monuments. Such an expedition would cost far more than 
my humble journeys do, but unless an expedition is properly equipped, it 
cannot make the accurate observations which are necessary to settle this 
question. 2 The preceding paragraphs referring to the Doric Tomb and to 
Leake’s Tomb show what close analogy there may be between two tombs, one 
of which is unmistakably under Greek influence in respect of the columns, 
while the othe. is probably absolutely non-Greek. Again in respect of this 
tomb at Kumbet and another at Yapuldak (see Figs. 28 — 33), the analogy 


1 1 Paphlagonisclic Fclsengriiber ' in firrL 
Akad. AbhaiulL , 1885. I am glad to agree 

with almost everything that Hirschfeld says 
about the relations between Greek and Phrygian 
art, though I have been forced to dissent from 
some of his opinions on Svro-Cappadociau art 
(see Athenuchc Mitlhcilunycn, 1SS0, p. 171 f). 


- The journey of 1884, in which Mr. A. H. 
Smith co-operated with me till his health failed, 
was the only one in which I have had anything 
like proper equipment for accurate work ; but 
the Asia Minor Exploration Fund could not 
stand another expedition on such a scale. 
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between them, already noticed by M. Perrot (p. 135), is in one respect even 
closer than he observes. The gorgoneion which appears on the outside of the 
Kumbet Tomb, is the chief ornament, repeated in fantastic varieties, within 
the Yapuldak Tomb. 1 At the first glance I felt clear that the Yapuldak Tomb 
must be Roman, yet I have since then been constrained to abandon this 
opinion and to place it as one of the latest monuments before the Gaulish 
invasion. M. Perrot places these two monuments unhesitatingly as con- 
temporaneous, but he does not take any notice of the interior of the Yapuldak 
Tomb. 2 It is the interior which produces such an impression of Roman work, 
but technical considerations leave no doubt that the interior is of the same 
age as the exterior. The difficulty then is this : the Kumbet tomb is clearly 
pre-Greek, the Yapuldak exterior has a striking resemblance to it in character 
and proportions and details, and has little or nothing of the Greek type about 
it, but the Yapuldak interior with its peculiar type of gorgoneion, which 
seems late and even Roman, belongs to the same design as the exterior. 
My own impression is that Persian art has exercised much more influence in 
Phrygia than Greek art during the fifth century, that the type of tomb which 
is now under discussion shows Phrygian work under Persian influence, and 
that the gorgoneion and the Doric column are the first signs of Greek 
influence. 

The plan of the Acropolis at Yapuldak which I give depends oil 
insufficient measurements. I began to make the plan when pressed for time 
and after two hours' work went off* with the intention of returning the next 
day. Circumstances changed my intention, and on this account I am reduced 
to give a plan, Fig. 26, of which I can guarantee only that it gives a general 
idea of the character of the Acropolis. I know that further examination 
would give the lines of the surrounding wall more fully. 

The hill on which the Acropolis is placed is rocky and precipitous on the 
east side and is approached by a gentle grassy slope on the west side. A 
number of rocks of elongated plan project above the general level of the 
acropolis and are utilised in the lines of fortification. F is a mass of rock 
which on its western side rises about twenty feet above the level of the 
Acropolis, and 100 above the level of the plain on the eastern side. It has 
been scarped to some extent on every side, and has been cut to receive a wall 
which probably ran entirely round it and which rested in part against the 
rock. 3 In this rock is cut the monument published by Perrot, Fig. 75, after 
J. H ' S. 1882, p. 256, and Plate XXVIII. 4. 

South of F is another rock, along the outer face of which runs the line 
of fortification, while part of its inner face has been utilised along with F to 
form a dwelliDg-place. An exit from this dwelling passes through a sort of 


1 Stewart represents one gorgoneion clearly, 
and I felt no hesitation in identifying the orna- 
ment as a gorgoneion ; but MM. Perrot and 

Guillaume were not so certain about it. But 

even M. Perrot admits that a number of smaller 
gorgoneia exist (Fig. 87). 


2 I showed to him the very same illustrations 
(drawn in Oxford in 1885), which have been 
reproduced as Figs. 29-33. 

3 A method of construction similar to that of 
the ‘ Wall of Romulus ’ on the Palatine. 

x 2 
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doorway, C, on to a platform, S, outside the wall, but high above the plain and 
absolutely inaccessible from it. BB seem to mark the insertion of blocks of 
stone belonging to the walls of this dwelling. A is a staircase, which leads 
down into the rock. It is blocked about twenty steps down : from above one 
can see no trace of an entrance to the staircase at the bottom of the rock* 
which suggests the idea that it originally led down to a spring of water within 
the rock. 1 At G or at H there may have been a gate : the rock is here low 
and there is much cutting in it. From this point and round the western side 
the acropolis is accessible. 

K is a rock scarped both inside and outside. Several tombs are cut in 
the outside : one is an arcosolium , another is shown in Figs. 28 — 33. On the 



WUT SVOT.OF WTWOR . 



«A»T If TOUT! OF VHT . 



Fig. 27 . 


top there are cuttings to receive a wall, which rested against the rock on the 
inside. On L the traces of wall are very numerous, and include beds at 
different levels, higher inside than outside. Between L and Q the hill projects 
to the west, but I nowhere observed traces of the wall. 

It may be noted that three fortresses of this district, Midas-city, Kumbet, 
Yapuldak, have a shape elongated from north to south, but this is due to the 
geological formation. Pishmish Kalesi is of a different shape. 

1 Such a stair and spring may be seen still examined the stair at Yapuldak more thoroughly 

perfect in the Acropolis of Amasis on the top of if I had carried out my intention to return and 
a conical rock 1,200 feet above the level of the map the Acropolis completely. 

Iris and its narrow plain. I should have 
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In Fig. 27 some additional details are given on the tomb in the rock F. 
Its close analogy to Fig. 18 has been already mentioned. The plan shows 
that it originally consisted of two chambers, which in all probability were 
entered only by the small door in the carved front which looks out on the 
precipitous eastern side of the rocky hill (Perrot, Fig. 75). In later time the 
tomb was violently broken into from the west, and two rude additional 
chambers were added, and the whole has been so treated as to become a rough 
Christian church. The two original chambers have a pointed roof of the 
usual Phrygian style : 1 the pediment of the west wall of the eastern chamber 
was supported by a slightly indicated column of the Ionic type (Fig. 27). The 
door between these two chambers has been enlarged in the rudest fashion 
when the church was formed ; part of the pediment being cut away in the 
process. The pediment of the east wall is quite plain. 

The exterior of this monument is shown according to Mr. Blunt's drawings, 
in the Journal 1882, Plate XXVIII. and after him by M. Perrot, Fig. 75. 
Mr. Blunt's drawing gives the general character quite well, and though it is 



I think, incorrect in some details, yet the general fact that the mouldings 
consist entirely of plane surfaces without any curves is properly shown. This 
monument and Fig. 18 should probably be dated between the Lion-Tomb, 
Fig. 10, and the Broken-Tomb, Figs. 1 — 9. 

The last monument which I have to describe is shown in Figs. 28 to 33, 
which are sufficiently detailed to relieve me from the necessity of making 
many remarks on its character. The tomb is a small chamber, with arcosolia, 2 
A, in the two sides and the back, and ornament of an architectural type round 
the door both inside and out (Fig. 28). 

M. Perrot has noticed the resemblance in proportions between the exterior 
of this tomb, Fig. 29, and the Kumbet Tomb (p. 135) : ‘meme porte rectangu- 
laire, memes proportions du fronton, memos modillons et memes denticules 


1 The roof of the later chambers is vaulted. hundred in tho Phrygian Necropoleis. 

2 Graves of the arcosolium type occur by the 
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clans la corniche qui en ferment les rampants; memo preoccupation cVen orner 
le sommet et les deux autres angles au moyen de motifs qui, sils n’ont pas ici 
la meme Elegance, remplissent cependant la memo fonction ; meme bouclier 
au milieu du tympan.’ 



Fig. 29. 


The floral pattern over the door is neatly executed in incised lines. The 
flanking columns are surmounted by objects, differing in shape ; that on the 
left is obscure, and that on the right is hopelessly defaced. A chain hangs 
between the two columns on the left, this chain represents a set of large beads 



Fig. 30. 


of different sizes and shapes strung on a thread, and connected with a ring 
projecting from the door-column by a metal hook that passes through the 
ring. The connection with the flanking column was probably the same, but 
is now decayed. 
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Between the two columns on the right there hangs a chain of different 
shape, resembling two garlands looped up in the middle to an ornament which 
has been carefully defaced. The front of this tomb has been defaced by a 
number of rude rectangular holes cut in it in later time. The aspect of the 
interior, as I have already stated, suggests Roman work ; but while I am not 
able at present to suggest any explanation of its peculiar character, I prefer 
to date the monument by the exterior sculpture. The wings of the gorgoneia 
are, according to M. Six, distinctly late, but a date in the first century before 
or after Christ seems to me to be excluded by historical conditions. Strabo 
describes in most emphatic terms the desolation of this region (p. 568), and 
as has been stated above, this desolation is to be attributed to the Galatian 
conquest. It is clear from Strabo that at the time of Christ the country was 
veiy sparsely inhabited, and all archaeological evidence shows that the first 
dawn of returning civilization in the district belongs to the third century after 
Christ. I refuse therefore to date any monument of the district between 
B.c. 260 and A.D. 200, and believe that the gorgoneia of Kumbet and Yapuldak 
are free Phrygian developments of a Greek type. The gorgoneion on the 
west interior wall is in very high relief; while those on the east and south 
are indicated by incised lines. 1 

Before concluding this paper I add a few notes on the Phrygian 
inscriptions and alphabet. These add some further analogies between 
Phrygian and Lucian, in addition to those which I have mentioned in 
Bezzenbergers Beitrdge , 1888. I have also to suggest an interpretation of a 
word on the Midas monument, which if correct would put an end to all 
controversy about the character of that monument, and at the same time 
would establish a connection between the Phrygian of 700 B.c., and the 
inscriptions of the Roman period, which I have discussed in Zcitschrift fur 
vergl. Sprachforschung , 1887. 

The inscription mentioned a few pages back as engraved on the wall 
of the outwork beside the stairs is written boustrophedon in three lines. 
I have published in my Historical Bclatiom, No. 5, and give here the transcript 
in English characters : — 


! B[ct$a Memefais Proitafos 1 
I kwi[z\ anaf zzos akaralasu n 
j egctcs { 

The interest of this inscription lies especially in the fact that it is identical, 
except in the fifth word, with one of the inscriptions at the Tomb of Midas. 2 
The same person, Baba Memefais, son of Proitas, was concerned with both 


1 The gorgoneion in fig. 30 is sculptured in 
fiat relief, so that the features are almost on one 
plane, and the edges round the face are cut 
square down to the wall of the chamber. The 
gorgoneion is represented as looking down into 
the chamber, the upper part of the head pro- 

jecting several inches further from the back- 


ground than the lower part. This character 
distinguishes it from Greek work. 

3 Viz., Baba Memefais Proitafos kwizanafezos 
sikeneman egaes. The engraver of the other 
text has omitted two letters, a in Baba and z in 
kwizanafezos. The omission is probably acci- 
dental. 
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monuments. The last won], cgnes, is unmistakably a verb, analogous to ctlacs 
at the end of another inscription. Its precise sense is uncertain, but if cdacs 
is connected with the root dha 1 and means ‘ placed ’ or * erected/ I have 
advanced the conjecture that cyacs refers more especially to the operation of 
making or carving. In that case the two accusatives sikeneman and akaralasun 
would denote the two things that were made, sikeneman the Midas-Monument, 
and akaralasun the fortification, or the road, or the approach as a whole. If 
this be so, then in the interpretation of the word sikeneman lies the key to the 
character of the Midas-Monument, which is in dispute between M. Perrot and 
myself. 

The interest attaching to the name and the monument of Midas may 
justify me in advancing an interpretation of the word sikeneman . It goes 
back to a form skneman , which appears in Phrygian in two dialectic varieties, 
skneman and skmirnan. Similar dialectic varieties occur in later Phrygian in 
the forms atvw and aivovv, Siblia and Soublaion, a fortress in southern 
Phrygia. The difficult combination of consonants at the beginning was 
avoided in two ways, either by weak vowel sounds developed between the 
initial consonants giving sikeneman , or by dropping the initial letter, giving 
kuuman. The dative of the latter word appears in all the Phrygian epitaphs 
of the Roman period, written in Greek characters, as Kvovfiavei. The inter- 
pretation which I have given of these late inscriptions leaves little doubt that 
Kvov^av means ‘grave/ and this interpretation constitutes another reason in 
support of my view about the Midas-Tomb. 

I may hazard another conjecture about kwizanafezos. The first part of 
this compound perhaps corresponds to the Lycian kbeda king, and kledan 
kingly. The Lycian combination kb is a hardening of kw , just as according 
to my explanation is the case with Phrygian aFvro<; and Lycian abattii. 
Another Anatolian word meaning king has been traced by Lagarde and M. 
Schmidt ; this word appears in Phrygian as /3 aXrjv or ffaWijp, in Lydian 
(inferred) as (coa\*iv y in Carian as yeXav, and in Lycian as 7 ra\ijp (according 
to M. Schmidt’s accentuation and interpretation). Schmidt remarks that 
Lydian tco stands for qu. He arranges the glosses of Hesychius as tcoaX&Seiv 
y KoaXteiv' AvBol top /3 atnXia, and KoaSor ftdpfiapov edvo$ : but perhaps the 
Lycian words (together with Ka\oU ) ftao-iXevs) have arisen from two Lydian 
forms corresponding to the double Lycian and Phrygian forms, one with \ and 
one with 8. I need not here do more than refer to Fick’s discussion in his 
Ehcmaligc Sprachciuhcil and to Schmidt, Ncuc lykische Studien , p. 130. 

In my ‘ Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia’ I 
advanced the conjecture that the Greek alphabet was communicated by the 
Milesian traders of Sinope to the inhabitants of Pteria and to the people of 
Phrygia. The connection of Phrygia and Cappadocia with the traders of 
Sinope is certain, and the communication of the alphabet in this way is 
paralleled by the history of the Italian and the Celtiberian alphabets. But 


1 Deecke [Lyk. Shuiien]). 318 in Bczz, Bcitr . Kick has shown that the Phrygian glosses prove 

vol. xii) also makes cdacs equivalent to the aspirates to appear in Phrygian as sonants 
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an examination of the peculiar symbols in the Phrygian alphabet suggests a 
different line of communication as perhaps more probable. 

One of the peculiar letters occurs in a word which is used in two different 
inscriptions, and the letter in question is represented by a slightly varying 
symbol in each ease. 


w KS>lvTAIW/-M: 


Coming after kappa, this symbol can hardly denote anything except a sound 
like the English w, so that kappa hoppa together are equivalent to qni} ^ would 


then be an abbreviated form of a simple variant of 

This use of ^ in Phrygian is to be compared with the Pamphylian of 


Aspendos, in which <f> appears where we expect digamma (<f>itcaTt = twenty). 
The only similar example known to me is the inscription on the famous vase 
of Caere, 


010 ) 000 ^ 0 ^ 11/1 


in which Bolte has already 1 2 showed that we must probably understand 
'A pi<rr6vo<f>o<; as equivalent to ’ ApiarovoFo 9 . The explanation of these facts 

is to be sought in the trading connection of some Greek city alike with 
Aspendos, with Caere, and with Phrygia. 

Another fact is to be compared with these. At Sillyon, a neighbouring 
city to Aspendos, we find the symbol W used in the sense of the English w. 
In the alphabet of the famous Galassi vase, which was found at Caere, the 
same symbol VV appears in the place where hoppa is to be expected, between 
pi and rho. KirchhofTs treatment of the Galassi alphabet is singularly un- 
satisfactory. The symbols which do not square with his theory are explained 
as being symbols retained in the alphabet, but not actually used : they are 
ffj and W In the preceding paragraph we have seen one remarkable analogy 
between Pamphylia and a Greek vase found at Caere. Now precisely the 
two strange symbols of the Galassi alphabet are the two most characteristic 
symbols of the alphabet of Sillyon, X (which Kirclihoff expressly recognises 
as a modification of |^) and V\. The conclusion is clear : we must recognise 
the Galassi alphabet as being that of a Greek city closely connected by trade 
alike with Caere and with Pamphylia. That city used the symbol W in its 
alphabet with the sense of English w , and the symbol X or ^ in its alphabet 


1 I have now unconsciously adopted an inter- 
pretation of which was advanced some years 
ago by Professor Sayce. 

2 De monumentis ad Odysseara pertinentibus, 
p. 5. Diimmler's explanation, 'Apierwv b Kw[io]j 


(see Bcrl. Philolog, Wochenschr . , 1888, p. 17), 
seems to me inadmissible. Anything can be 
made out of an inscription if we may insert 
letters ad lib . 
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with the sense of ,r. The city which fulfils these conditions is in all prob- 
ability either Cyme Aiolis or Phocaea, and most probably the former. 

The connection of Cyme Aiolis with Painphylia has been already indicated 
by Bergk, who traces two Cymaean colonies on the Pamphylian coast. 1 One 
of these, Side, is vouched for by Strabo, p. 667 ; the other is not so 
well attested, but Bergk’s authority shows that I am not straining facts to 
suit my views. The connection of Cyme with Italy is vouched for by the 
name, and by the probability of its close relations with the neighbouring 
Phocaea, the leading city in the Italian trade. Cymaean vases could go to 
Caere in Phocaean ships, even if a direct trade from Cyme to Etruria is not 
proved. In the third place the one Greek city which is actually recorded to 
have been in relation with the ancient Phrygian kingdom is Cyme Aiolis. 

It is true that Sillyon and one of the Caerite vases use the symbol V\ for 
w , while Aspendos, Phrygia and the other Caerite vase use koppa in that 
sense. But the former vase puts V\ where koppa should occur in the 
alphabet and does not use koppa at all. The alphabet of Aspendos used the 
koppa in its sense of w , and adopted alongside of it the ordinary Greek- 
symbol (J>, and the two symbols are apparently confounded in the late in- 
scriptions, one form being used in both senses. This group of alphabets use 
a symbol for w in addition to digamma : some use koppa, some V\, but none 
of them employ both symbols. 

As to the last three symbols of the Galassi alphabet, +, which is used in 
the Sillyon inscription for lehi, must therefore be so interpreted, and not with 
Kirchhoff taken for xi ; (J) is apparently the second last symbol. 2 The last 
symbol if occurs also in Phrygian, and a very similar symbol occurs at 
Perga in Pamphylia in the sense of a palatal sibilant. It is not safe to try 
to fix the value of if in the Cymaean alphabet until the word Xa+et in 
Phrygian shall have been explained. 3 

These remarks will explain my change of view about the origin of the 
Phrygian alphabet, and will show that M. Perrot's objection to my derivation 
from Cyme or Phocaea (p. 9) implies a misapprehension. He says 4 la diffi- 
cult6 est que lalphabet ionien ne parait pas avoir eu le F* It is true that we 
have no ancient monuments of either the Cymaean or the Phocaean alphabet. 
But certainly the probability (we might say certainty) is that the former 
alphabet used the digamma, and Pauli 4 sees no difficulty in the supposition 
that the Ionic alphabet possessed the digamma in the seventh century. 

On this theory the alphabet of Cyme Aiolis was originally almost 
identical with that which is used in Phrygia in the latter part of the eighth 
century. It retained koppa, combining it with kappa to indicate qu or hw. 


1 See Bergk in Zft. f. Numismatik , 1884, p. 

833. He argues that Aspendos, which is called 

an Argive colony, was founded by Achaean 

Argivea, who had gone to Cyme. Selge, an 
Amyclaean colony, might be explained in a 
similar way (Dionys. Perieg. 860 and Eustath. 
a l loc .). 


8 The form is rather blurred, but there can be 
little doubt about it. 

3 It may however be safely asserted that + in 
Phrygian is not the Ionic pd. Phrygian used 
K2, not xi , and cannot have adopted psi before 
xi. 

4 Eine vorgriech. Inschrift aus Lemnos, p. 17. 
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It had a symbol of doubtful value (probably a sibilant) if 9 and also it probably 
used the B0 and certainly ©, which Phrygian does not require: perhaps 
it also used the symbol for khi. Owing to its situation Cyme early passed 
under the influence of the Ionic alphabet, adopting xi , phi, and perhaps also 
khi . The alphabet of Cyme was originally an island alphabet, and an 
example of its early form remains in the two famous Lemnian inscriptions, 
whose close analogy with the Phrygian inscriptions is an accepted fact. 1 The 
only other case in which I have been struck with an analogy to Phrygian is in 
a well-known inscription of Thera, now in the National Museum at Athens. 
The letters are cut in a way that closely resembles the Phrygian. They are 
long, deeply cut letters, and seem to have been cut with a square chisel, which 
makes a rectangular groove in the stone. The Phrygian letters are all of the 
same character, tall, narrow, deeply and squarely cut. 

The objection, that this theory of the Kymaean alphabet does not 
agree with KirchhofFs classification, will readily suggest itself to any reader. 
I do not regard KirchhofF s classification as being in agreement with the facts 
of the seventh century. His classification comes to suit the sixth century 
much better than the seventh, though it does not suit perfectly even that 
time. The Greek alphabets strove from diversity towards uniformity. Two 
powerful types gradually established themselves, and finally one of these re- 
placed the other and became universal. 2 

W. M. Ramsay. 


1 The analogy with Phrygian so struck me at 
the first glance, that I immediately concluded 
they were in the Phrygian language, till exam ■ 
ination showed that they were certainly in a 
different language. 

3 After this paragraph was in type Professor 


Hirschfeld’s article in Ehcin . Afus. 1889, p. 461, 
appeared. He considers, rightly as I think, 
that the so-called Ionic alphabet is simply the 
alphabet of Miletos, which gradually was 
adopted, first by the other Ionic cities, and 
finally by the whole of Greece. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA AND THE 
BORDER LANDS. 


I. 

It is impossible to discuss the southern cities and frontier of Phrygia 
without discussing the cities on the other side of the frontier. If the site 
of each city were proved by epigraphic evidence of the name, found on the 
spot, the case would be different : but a number of names can be placed 
only by balancing evidence, whose value depends on the ancient condition 
of a wide extent of country. It happens that the central cities of western 
Pamphylia (I use the word in the late-Roman and Byzantine sense) are 
almost all fixed by independent epigraphic evidence, but the Pamphylian 
cities on the Phrygian frontier can be placed only by an investigation ex- 
tending over the entire province of Pamphylia Secunda. Hence, the rather 
complicated plan of the present paper is forced on me. I discuss the bor- 
der, city by city, and, after fixing the position of each city, mention any 
facts about its history in ancient time w T hich seem to be as yet unknown. 

Prof. Hirschfeld’s careful Eeisebericht (Berlin Monatsber., 1879) has been 
most useful : I am the more anxious to lay stress on this, as the want of 
positive identifications in this district would lead those who look merely at 
definite positive results to undervalue his work. Clear statement of geo- 
graphical facts and of ancient authorities make his work continually sug- 
gestive to the student, — far more so than if he had made a series of guesses, 
on insufficient evidence, at the ancient names of the sites which he visited. 1 
Since Leake, guesses are no longer allowable : no other person’s guesses 
can compete with his in authority, and modern travellers must rest on 
definite balancing of evidence. Each new guess at a name makes a new 
difficulty in the progress of our knowledge. 


A. PHRYGIA. 

!. LAODIKEIA. — I may contribute a few points toward the history of 
this important city, a detailed study of which is very much required. 

1 1 refer to his work as Hirschf., p. — : and to Mr. A. H. Smith’s article in the 
Journal of Hellen. Stud., 1887, as A. H. S., p. — . Where a coin is mentioned without 
any reference, it is to be found in Mr. Head’s Hwtoria Numorum. 

344 
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1. GARGILIUS ANTIQUUS, Proconsul of Asia. In April 
1884, 1 copied the following inscription on a fragment of the cornice, 
buried upside down amid the ruins of a large building on the north side 
of the stadium. 



. . . T pajiavG) 'ASpiav<p YLal<rapi kcu Xafielvrj Xefi^aorrr) 

ol . . . . . e]7rt avOvirarov T apyiXtov Az ne\C\icov Kadtepcoaav to [ yv/xvaacov ?] 

Gargilius Antiquus may have been proconsul of Asia in the year that 
Hadrian visited Laodikeia, Nov.-Dee. 129 A. d., or soon after: his 
consulship is unknown, but may have been about 115-16. Hadrian 
perhaps ordered the Gymnasium (?) to be built, or it may have been 
dedicated during his visit. 

2. XQPOI. The territory of Laodikeia was divided into XQPOI, of 
which the following are known. 

(1) Eleinokaprios: It is known from the following inscription, on a 
sepulchral stele at Budjali Cahve , on the main road from the interior 
to the coast, about two miles west of Kolossai : copied by Arundel, by 
Penan 1865, by Ramsay 1881, and by Smith 1 884 : published C. I. (?., 
3954, and Lebas-Wadd., 1693 a. As there are several inaccuracies in 
the published texts, I give it in full : tovto to Oepa / cal (o) eV air g3 
/3co/zo9 icrTtv Tartar /cal rov dvBpos avrrj 9 Moon^a • iv oS KeKrjBevrau 
rjpiMV rj 8vy drprjv T ardpiv • ovSevl S’ igecrTcu aAXp KrjSevd^vat el prj 
t fj jxrjrpl avrri 9 /cal r<p irarpd • el Be /xerd rrjv rjpLerepav reXevrrjv 
direidr)(T€L T 69 rcbv irpoyeypa/xfievcov , B(oa(e)i r<p 'Kcopp rco ’EXewo- 
tca'irpiT&v (Brjvdpta) . 

The name of this district is probably derived from the fact that two 
rivers, Kapros and Eleinos, 2 flowed through it. In that ease it must 
have been the northwestern choros of Laodikeia, including the district 
about Urumlu, Serai Keui , and Gereli, and the Eleinos is probably the 
stream that flows past Urumlu and joins the Lykos. The stone has 
therefore been carried a long way from its original to its present posi- 
tion, a very common occurrence. 

(2) Kilarazos: It is mentioned in an inscription at the village Hadji 
Ayubli 3 (Smith-Ramsay, 1884). 

2 (See, below, 3. RIVERS.) 

3 Pronounced Hadji Ipli. The text of 1. 1 is certain : the division of the names doubtful. 
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ZQ^AAIMOAO^QOXQPO^ ZmcraSi? MoAocrw? o Xw /509 

OKIAAPAZEGNMNIASXAPIN 0 K Ckapa#mv pv{e)la<; % d P LV - 

EATTI^TTAPOAITAI^XEPIN IkirU 7 rapoSlrai<; % (a/)p(e> v - 

Kilarazos is placed on the map on the hypothesis that this inscrip- 
tion is near its original position. This place suits the authority quoted 
in the next paragraph. 

To these we may probably add the following places, mentioned by 
Niketas Khoniates, a native of this district. 

(3) Panasios is mentioned by Niketas Khoniates (p. 254) along with 
Lakerios, as choroi. The description of ManuePs operations suggests 
the situation about Denizli given on the map. Lakerios is perhaps iden- 
tical with Kilarazos. 4 

(4) Karia: The references (Niket. Khon., pp. 655 and 523) show 
that it lay on the main road not far from Kolossai. It is called a 
komopolis , which in this place probably means merely a yillage. 5 

(5) Taritalos is mentioned along with Karia, as a komopolis on the 
march from Ikonion past Kolossai, towards Antioch on the Maeander. 

Harmala (Niket. Khon., p. 549) may be in this district, but is more 
probably lower down the Maeander. Hyelion and Leimmocheir (Niket. 
Khon., p. 252) are two villages on the Maeander, where the bridge on 
the great eastern highway spanned the river. In Roman time the 
bridge was near Antioch : in Byzantine time the bridge was probably 
in the same place, though it may possibly have been higher up. In 
neither case could these villages have been within the bounds of Lao- 
dikeia. Louma and Pentaoheir are placed by Haase (Ersch-Gruber, 
Encycl . s . v. Phrygien , p. 274) in the Lykos valley : the only reference 
to them (Niket. Khon., p. 251) shows that they were further west, per- 
haps even beyond Tralleis ; in that neighborhood, Mount Latmos is 
called Besh Parmak (i. e., “Five Fingers”). 

3. RIVERS. Two are named on a coin, which is described by 
Mionnet (Supplem., vii, p. 587) : 

“Obv. IOYAIA* AOMNA* CGB . Buste de Julia Domna. 

Rev. AAOAIKGftN • NGftKOPQN • TO • TT • H • Femme debout 
tenant une patSre de la main droite, et de la gauche le simu- 
lacre de Jupiter Laodicenus , debout a gauche entre un loup 

4 Byzantine names often occur greatly changed from the old forms : e. g ., Kapatiana 
for Pakatiana, Morea for Bomea (‘P ufiala). 

6 Niketas is singularly loose in his use of words: see below, under SEIBLIA. 
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et une chSvre : au-dessus du premier on lit dans le champ 
AYKOC; au-dessus de l'autre KATTPOC." 

This coin refers to the position, not of the town, but of the state of 
Laodikeia. The town is placed between the Asopos and the Kadmos, 
but the boundaries of the territory, i. e., the state Laodikeia, are the 
Lykos and the Kapros : the latter separates it from Attoudda, the 
former from Hierapolis. The entire population of the territory, whether 
or not they resided within the walls of the town, were equally styled 
A aohucels; and the coinage is struck in the name of the corporate body, 
the AaoSuceis. The Kapros was a tributary of the Maeander (Strab., 
p. 578) : it therefore must be the river of Serai Keui. 

The Eleinos is the river next to the Kapros on the east (see (1)). 
Its name is doubtless the same as the Selinos of Ephesos and of Elis 
(Xenoph., Anab., v. 3, 8). 

The Asopos washed the walls of Laodikeia. The Kadmos was recog- 
nized both by Arundel and by Hamilton : the remarks A. H. S., pp. 
224-5 seem to me correct. A glance at the map annexed will show 
that Pliny's description of the city is rather confused : imposita est 
Lyeo flumini, laiera adluentibus Asopo et Capro (N. H., y. 105). 

The natural boundaries of Laodikeia on the south and the southeast 
are determined by the lofty mountains of Kadmos ( Chonas Dagh) and 
Salbakos ( Baba Dagh) (Hirschfeld, p. 325). The little valley of the 
river Kadmos, which flows between the two ranges, probably belonged 
to the territory of the city. 

4. GATES. The gate on the eastern side of Laodikeia was called the 
“ Syrian Gate" (al Hvptai DvXai: Philostr., Vit. Soph., I. 25). City 
gates were commonly named after some important town on the road 
which issued through the gate : so at Smyrna we have the “ Ephesian 
Gate ; " at Ephesos the “ Magnesian Gate." The commerce of the 
East passed through the gates of Laodikeia : for example, the red earth 
of Kappadokia, which had in early times reached the Greeks by way 
of Sinope, was afterwards brought along the great eastern highway 
through Laodikeia to Ephesos (Strab., p. 540). The North and West 
gates were perhaps called “ Hierapolitan " and “ Ephesian." 

5. TRIMITARIA was a title applied to Laodikeia : it is derived 
from TpLfuros, a kind of cloth evidently manufactured in quantity 
there. The district is one which has preserved manufacturing power 
through the Turkish occupation. The title has been misunderstood 
by Wesseling. 
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II. HIERAPOLIS. — The inscription Lebas-Wadd., 1687, is of the 
highest interest as referring to une veritable societe mutuelle stabile entre 
les ouvriers teinturierrs en pourpre: this suggests to M. Waddington the 
influence of Christianity. Unfortunately, a false reading 6 is the only 
authority for this interest : knowing M. Waddington’s text, I yet read 
the stone clearly and unhesitatingly re 3 aweSplm tt}$ 7 rpoeSplas rcov 
7rop^>vpa^a(j)0)Vy “the council of presidents (firpoeSpot) of the purple 
dyers.” 

The text C. and B., p. 375/ ought to be read M ovo[yf\v[r)']<; ev- 
y apicrro) ttj 0ep. The formula occurs also in the Katakekaumene 
(^AttoXcovios A pa\a<$ Swarf) 6e g3 evyapterroo Arjra i 8 ), at Ephesos (eu- 
yaptcrTO) croc K vpla *'A prepu, Wood's Ephesus , App. y Augusteum 2-4, 
8), and at Dionysopolis (evyapicrrm M rjrpl A t/tw, C. and B. y p. 385). 
The formula is peculiarly connected with the worship of Meter Leto. 
This goddess is traced by inscriptions : (1) at Perga of Pamphylia, 
where she is identical with the if A vacrcra Uepyala, usually known by 
the Greek title Artemis. This follows from the inscription of Attaleia 
iepea Sia / 3iov 6ea<; Aitovs t% Uepyalcov 7roXe&)9. 9 (2) In Lykia gen- 
erally, where she is one of the 0eol irarppoL, and the guardian of the 
tomb: cp. Bennd.-Niem., No. 96, p. 118 if. ; Treuber, Gesch . d. Lylder , 
p. 69 if. (3) In the district of Hierapolis, Tripolis, Attoudda, and 
along the whole line of Mt. Messogis to the sea. A coin of Tripolis, 
with the legend A H TQ T P ITTOAG I TQ N , shows the goddess sitting with 
sceptre in hand. The type of Leto, carrying the infants Apollon and 
Artemis, occurs on coins of Tripolis, Attoudda, Mastaura and Magnesia. 
A coin of Hierapolis has the legend AHTCOG I A.TTY0IA. Lethaios at 
Magnesia, a river flowing out of Mt. Messogis, perhaps means the river 
of Leto, being Grecised in accordance with the false idea that Arjrco is 

6 Viz., 7 Tpovtieias. In the same inscription 1. 1, for [jSco/itp] read &aOpiK$ ; for fcopfaicov 
read Kopiaancov; for read * Aar&6\ov ^(ecorepov?) ; for [eVe]Tc[/\.]e[<re] read 

Kar€\€i\j/a. IIAnnN seemed certain to me also. Read also oarov hv tv opiarys fiiov, S> <f>i\€ 
■jrapoSeira, eibws bn rb reAos vficov rov filov ravra. 

7 1 refer to my paper Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia in the Journ. Hell. Stud., 1883, 
as C. and B. 

€ Smyrna Mouseion no. tk£ where it is wrongly printed tvxaplo-rcp as an adjective. 

* This must mean “the great goddess of Perga.” In publishing this inscription 
(Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 263) I did not observe that Leto of Perga is here identical 
with Artemis of Perga. The inscription is misunderstood by Treuber, Lykier, p. 76. 
A Messapian inscription has the expression Artemis- Leto : see Deecke, Rh. Mus., 
1887, p.. 232, who wrongly separates the names by a comma. In both cases, the names 
Artemis and Leto are applied to the same deity. 
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connected with Xavdavco. 10 (4) In the Katakekaumene, where she is 
more commonly known as Artemis Anaitis, with a Greek title Artemis 
and a Persian title introduced by the settlers planted in eastern Lydia 
by the Persian kings. (5) In Ephesos, where also she is usually known 
as Artemis. An Ephesian coin bears the legend A HTft. (6) Leto n rpo 
7roXeo)9 at Oinoanda, Bull. Corr . Hell., 1886, p. 234. 

These traces of the worship of Leto the Mother point to its entrance 
from the south into Asia Minor : if Lykia were its point of entrance, 
it must have come from Rhodos, but, if Pamphylia be its first seat in 
Asia Minor, it must have come through Kypros. The pair of deities, 
mother and son, Leto and Lairbenos Apollon, 11 become in time the 
triad, Leto, Artemis and Apollon, mother and daughter in the divine 
nature being distinguished. The Kybele and Attys of northern Asia 
Minor are probably in origin the same pair as the Leto and Lermenos 
of the south, borne along a different road and perhaps also at an earlier 
time : in Ephesos and in the Katekekaumene, the two have met. My 
friend Prof. Robertson Smithes suggestion that the name A ardo is the 
old-Semitic Al-lat, ’A XtXdr of Herodotos 12 (i. 131 ; hi. 8) agrees per- 
fectly with the geographical distribution, and derives additional prob- 
ability from the agreement. 

Hierapolis is a name obviously of the Greek period : the pre-Hel- 
lenic name appears to have been Kallat^bos (Herod., yii. 30). Some 
time between 530 and 553 13 Hierapolis was raised to the dignity of a 
metropolis. A district of Phrygia was separated from the rest of the 
province and placed under Hierapolis. This arrangement had cer- 
tainly not taken place in the time of Hierokles (about 530), but is 
clearly implied at the council of 680. 14 The remodelling of the two 
Phrygias, which took place under Justinian, was probably the occa- 
sion when the new department (which for the sake of a name I call 
Phrygia Hierapolitana) w T as formed. Considering how close was the 
connection of ecclesiastical and political organisation, it is probable that 
a civil governor, as well as a metropolitan bishop, resided henceforward 
at Hierapolis until the Provinces were replaced by Themes. 

10 Also known at Ephesos and Stectorion. 

11 On the epithet Lairbenos or Lermenos , see C. and B. f v. 

12 Al, the definite article: for another explanation ( Alilat feminine of held, “the 
shining one”) see Sayce on Herodotos, i. 131 

13 Hierapolis is a metropolis in ( Condi . Constantinop. in) A. D. 553. 

14 Where Sisinnios signs imsp ipavrov koX tt}s vtt iph orw6$ov. This was probably 
the case in 553 also (though not expressly stated), since Hierapolis ranks there as 
metropolis. 
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In Notitiae VII , VIII , IX, and I, the bishoprics subject to Hiera- 
polis were Motella, Dionysopolis, Anastasiopolis, Attoudda, and Mos- 
syna. In the late Notitiae, a northern district (comprising Kadoi, 
Aizanoi, Tiberiopolis, Ankyra, and Synaos) was added : this arrange- 
ment, which is later than the institution of Themes, has obviously a 
mere ecclesiastical, and never a political, significance. 

III. MOSSYNA. — I placed this bishopric (Cl and B., p. 377) between 
Dionysopolis and Laodikeia. The name was known only from the By- 
zantine lists, and I restored it conjecturally, in an inscription, 6 Sr)p,o$ 
6 M.o[aavvewv]} 5 I can now confirm this by the following inscrip- 
tion, which is the first half of one copied by me in 1883 and published 
(Cl and B., No. 8): 16 

A u yioaavvel /cal tc3 Sr) peep * r(a£o9) Nbovco? 'An toWoovlov 
vlos ’ Avtrjvata Aiocfravro?, 6 Sea yevovs Upevs, to 
ayakfia /cal tov ftco/iov avv rfj VTroa/cevfj irdarj avia- 
T7] ae Sou? i/c Tcbv IStcov (Srjvdpca) . . ra Se \oi7rd oi iirav- 
yeikapievoL /cadco? viroyeypairrat • 'AttoWcovlos ft tov $>LXoi;ivov 
AN Al^ ( SrjvapiajL • ’A7ToXXoSoto9 A coScopov ayopavop,o<; 

(Srjvdpca) /ce • ’A 7 roXXoSoT 09 /c . t. X. 17 

A N A 1 1 is quite distinct. The date of this inscription about A. D. 1 00, 
as given when the other part was published, is confirmed by the whole 
style of the first half and by the name TdAfia?. But, whereas formerly 
I assigned the inscription to Dionysopolis, it must now be transferred 
to Mossyna. SazaJc is a village on the border of the two districts, and 
the other inscriptions found there (and already published) are certainly 
Dionysopolitan. The country, which I formerly divided between Mos- 
syna and Metellopolis, belongs entirely to Mossyna. Metellopolis is 
identical with Motella, in the same neighborhood (see A. XI.). 

15 Formerly I restored Moffnrwwy] : the correct form is given by the text which 
follows. The coins published by Mionnet as reading M 0^ ^ I Nft N are all misread : 
they belong to the Mostenoi. 

16 Half of the inscription was concealed beneath the floor of the mosque at Sazak. 
In 1883 I could not induce the inhabitants to let me tamper with the planks : in 
1887 I got their consent. 

17 The inscription is in a very dark corner of the mosque: in 1883 we read it by 
light reflected from a pocket-mirror : in 1887 I procured a small lamp, and read two 
words more correctly than in 1883 : in 5, T&xfras for TaAeas, and in 4, ’AAAet&W for 
’AA (noted in the publication as uncertain). I find in my old notebook that 
I had made the second correction in revising the inscription on the stone, and in 
publishing took the first false reading. 
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IV. ATTOUDDA. — The evidence that Attoudda (Cl and B., xvi) 
stood at the village of Assar is very strong : Cl I. G ., No. 3950, an 
inscription erected by the people of Attoudda, is said to have been 
found at Assar, 18 and an inscription (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 348) 
in honor of a person named Karminios, who certainly belonged to a 
family closely connected with Attoudda, was copied at Assar by M. 
Clerc. It is quite certain that Attoudda stood in this neighborhood, 
and I formerly (Cl and B., xvi) accepted the view that the actual 
site was at Assar. I am now obliged to slightly modify this view, 
and place Attoudda beside Haz Keui, 1 J miles west of Serai Keui, 
and 6 miles N. E. from Assar. No problem in the topography of 
Phrygia has cost me so much time and trouble as the placing of At- 
toudda and Trapezopolis, and yet Attoudda was one of the few places 
whose site was considered certain before I first travelled in Phrygia. 
The modification I adopt is so slight that it may appear a waste of 
time to discuss it, and I should not mention it here, if it were not neces- 
sary for the placing of Trapezopolis. 

As to the actual value of the abovementioned evidence: inscr. 1 
is attributed by Sherard, who alone saw it, to Aphrodisias. His notes 
were evidently hasty and inaccurate, as is obvious from the remarks 
of Franz 19 (Cl I. G ., No. 3950, and Add., No. 3946) : inscr. 2 mentions 
a member of a family which was closely connected with both Attoudda 
and Aphrodisias (Cl I. G., 2782-3), and which therefore may have 
been connected also with the intermediate city, Trapezopolis. Again, 
inscriptions might easily be carried from a site near Haz Keui to Assar : 
though the road is uphill, the distance is not great ; and it is also quite 
possible that an inscription of Attoudda might have been sent in ancient 
times to Trapezopolis. 20 Finally, it must be remembered that Assar 
itself is not an ancient site, though it is certainly near an ancient site, 
which I shall prove to be Trapezopolis. 

The district of Phrygia which we have to examine consists of a low 

18 It is wrongly called Ipsili Hissar: the name must have been reported by a Greek 
servant. Assar is the only name known in the district (A. H. S., p. 223: Bull. Corr . 
Hell., 1. c.). 

19 So, C. I. G. 388, an inscription of Eukarpia is attributed, through a fault in La- 
borde’s notes, to Eumeneia, 25 miles distant (C. and B., p. 402). Experience teaches 
me how easily such an error may creep into a road-book. Sherard may have found 
the inscription at Gereli (see below). 

80 In this way a Prymnessian decree at Nakoleia long produced the false belief that 
Prymnessos was situated where really Nakoleia stood. 
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level plain along the Maeander, and of a large tract of hilly country, 
consisting of alluvium intersected by deep ravines, which extends be- 
tween the actual valley of the Maeander and the lofty rocky Mt. Sal- 
bakos ( Baba Dagh , “ Father Mount ”). In this district two ancient 
cities existed : one, corresponding to the modern town Kadi Keui , was 
situated somewhere near Assar or Kadi Keui ; the other, corresponding 
to the modern town Serai Keui 21 was situated beside Haz Keui. The 
latter was Attoudda : Men Karou, whose temple beside the Maeander 
is described by Strabo (p. 481), is celebrated on coins as the chief deity 
of Attoudda. At the temple, which stood near the Maeander, between 
Karoura and Laodikeia, i. e., somewhere a few miles west of Serai 
Keui, a great medical school, following the system of Herostratos, existed 
in the first century B. c., founded by Zeuxis and Alexander Philalethes. 
This fact shows that the Anatolian deity Men had some of the character 
of the Greek Asklepios. No traces of the temple are now known, but 
this district, lying under the hills, very subject to earthquakes, and full 
of hot springs of the most varied character, is peculiarly liable to be 
silted up. The remains of Attoudda also have, in modern times, almost 
disappeared, which is partly accounted for by the close neighborhood of 
the rapidly growing town, Serai Keui. The centre of modern life has 
changed to Serai Keui, but the change is quite recent. The weekly 
Bazar of the district was held in an open space on the south side of 
Haz Keui, until thirty years ago, when it was transferred to Serai Keui. 
Such markets, held not at the modern centres of life, are always good 
evidence of ancient custom : in some cases they mark the site of an 
ancient city, now deserted ; in others, they continue the ancient meet- 
ing-place of a people living in villages without a city-centre. Strabo 
(p. 341) gives an example of the former: Aleision, a city mentioned by 
Homer, had ceased to exist, but a market called ’ AXycnaiov was held 
near the site. Kara Eyuk Bazar is the ancient site, but Adji Badem 
is the government town, in the territory of Themissonion (A. VIII) : 
at Keretapa (A. VI l) Kayadibi is the Bazar and the ancient site, and 
Satirlar the government town : in the Hyrgalean Plain, Kai Bazar is 
the seat of a weekly market for the district, but is otherwise absolutely 
deserted: the same is the case at Eriza (b. e) with Ishkian Bazar , and 
among the Perminodeis (d. 9) with Kizil Kay a Bazar. 

21 Tt is a most useful principle for ancient topography that a modern town almost 
always exists in the neighborhood of a Graeco-Roman town; but the site is usually 
changed. I hope soon to publish a study of this subject in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Kadi Keui is the seat of a Mudir, Serai Keui of a Kaimakam. 
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I group together the inscriptions of this district, one or two (especially 
C. I. G., 3951-2) may belong to Trapezopolis, but the most of them are 
certainly Attouddan : (1) C. I. G., 3948 ; (2) 3949; (3) 3950 ; (4) 3951 ; 
(5) 3952 and add,, Lebas-Wadd. 743, and A. H. S., No. 1 ; (6) G I. G., 
3953; (7) Bull . Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 348, No. 4; (8) ibid., No. 5; (9) 
C. I. G ., 3947 may belong to this district, but Dr. Sherard mentions it 
and 3946 as found in Here Keui , and the latter is really an inscription 



Fig. 19. — Tombstone from Attoudda , Phrygia ; found near Serai Keui. 


of Sardis ; the text which is not understood by Franz ought to be read 

[ tovto to aveOrjfce v~\ 'Ei7ra<f)po8eiTos 'Ep/m? teal to vatBiov. (10) 

In 1883, 1 saw, at Serai Keui, two tombstones, found in the neighbor- 
hood. They belong to Attoudda, and show an interesting variety of the 
“Sepulchral Feast ” I give a sketch of one of them (fig. 19). The 
inscription beneath is avvyevucov to Meya BU tov M 7 jvo(j>ikov /iveta? 
X^P 1 v : “The family tomb of Megas, son and grandson of Menophilos, 
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in mevmriam” The second stone had lost its inscription : it was very 
like the other, but the sheep and dog, instead of being under the table, 
occupied the angles where the other stone has two children, and three 
persons reclined at table. (11) Fragment found at Assar (Smith-Ram- 
say, 1884) : broken on three sides, complete on right, except where dots 
indicate lost letters. It seems to be connected with some local games : 

av APASI • • 

OYTOYA • 

“"I2TATO • 
eiri aycovo 0ETOYAI 

ovvglov tov Aiovv(r\OY 

a AI7TTHN 
\ovy EINIANON 
7 roXw? XPONIOY 

(12) at Assar : copied by me in 1883 : 

I II 1 1 II III till [6 -Selva vo] 

S0EUYYEE 9 OeS 

TUEYXHN Tyevxnv- 

Karoura was a village 20 miles from Laodikeia on the road to An- 
tioch (and thence to Ephesos). Reading Strabo (p. 579) in the country, 
one feels no doubt that he places Karoura on the south side of the river. 
The railway-survey measures 12 English statute miles from Serai Keui 
to Laodikeia, but the line of the Roman road was straighter, and we 
may safely estimate 12 Roman miles from Laodikeia to Serai Keui, and 
place Karoura 8 Roman miles west of Serai Keui on the south bank 
of the Maeander. Beside Antioch, the Roman road crossed the Maean- 
der by a bridge, 22 and went by way of Nyssa, Tralleis, and Magnesia 
to Ephesos. 

Karoura is unknown in Byzantine times : it was a mere village of 
the territory of Attoudda. The name is obviously derived from the 
Attouddan Men Karou : the Greek idea that it meant K apia? opia is 
merely popular pseudo-etymology. 

V. TRAPEZOPOLIS is localised at the site near Assar and Kadi Keui 
by a series of arguments, which are difficult to state clearly and briefly : 
Trapezopolis was in the conventus of Alabanda, and is reckoned by 
Ptolemy to Karia : 23 it must therefore have lain west of the Roman 

* 2 On a coin the bridge has six arches. 

23 Ptolemy’s authority would be small, if not supported by Pliny, v. 109. 
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road from Laodikeia to Kibyra, or it would have been included in the 
conventus of Kibyra-Laodikeia. Trapezopolis was reckoned to Phry- 
gia Pacatiana throughout the Byzantine period : it cannot therefore 
have lain in the great plain of Taba, for the towns of that plain, Taba, 
Herakleia, Apollonia, all belong to Karia. Careful examination of 
the hills between the plain of Taba and the Laodikeia-Kibyra road, by 
Sterrett in 1884 and Ramsay in 1886, shows that no city ever existed 
there except Sebastopolis, which was Karian. 

The previous arguments prove that Trapezopolis was on the Phrygo- 
Karian frontier, west of the Laodikeia-Kibyra road, and that there is 
no place south of Mt. Salbakos where it could possibly have stood : 
therefore it must have been north of the mountain, i. e ., it must lie in 
the district between Attoudda and the modern Denizli on the east and 
Antioch and Aphrodisias on the west. The little that we know about 
Trapezopolis suggests that it was situated in this neighborhood. The 
order of Hierokles points distinctly here : he first enumerates the cities 
of the Lykos valley, Laodikeia, Hierapolis, Mossyna, Attoudda, Tra- 
pezopolis, Kolossai. We have alliance-coins of Attoudda and Trape- 
zopolis. The Byzantine evidence tends to connect Trapezopolis with 
Laodikeia, and on the other hand to connect the cities south of Mt. 
Salbakos with Kolossai. The situation now given to Trapezopolis 
explains why it was included neither among the bishoprics subject to 
Hierapolis nor among those subject to Khonai (see A. II, Vl ). 24 Tra- 
pezopolis was formerly placed at Makuf in the plain of Taba. M. 
Waddington proved long ago that Makuf was the site of Herakleia 
ad Salbacum , and transferred Trapezopolis to Kizil Hissar, but this 
village is on the Laodikeia-Kibyra road, and is not an ancient site. 

B. THE PHRYGO-KARIAN FRONTIER. 

The Phrygo-Karian frontier lay between Aphrodisias on the one side 
and Trapezopolis on the other, and one who sees the country is at once 
led to place it along the long ridge now called Tchibuk Dagh: 25 the 
mountain and the frontier pass into the lofty ridge of Salbakos. The 
rest of the frontier north of Salbakos results from a study of the bor- 
der cities of Karia. Many of these are very obscure : two, Kidramos 
and Hyllarima, are not mentioned in Forbiger’s Alte Geographie. 

* 4 For a further confirmation, see B. I. KIDRAMOS. 

** Tchibuk , a pipe with a long stem. 

8 
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B. I. KIDRAMOS is assigned to Phrygia by numismatists except Head 
(Hist Num.). The only ancient authorities, the Notitiae , assign it to 
Karia. But the style of the coins is rather Phrygian, 26 and this would 
lead us to place the town on the Phrygo-Karian frontier. It also 
places Z6YC AYAIOC on its coins, which proves that it must have been 
on the Karo-Lydian frontier, i. e., in the Maeander valley 27 and near 
the river. I should expect to discover the site of Kidramos between 
Antioch and Attoudda, a little west of Karoura, about due south of the 
modern village Ortakche, on a spur of the hills that fringe the valley. 

After this discussion of the sites of Trapezopolis, Attoudda, and Ki- 
dramos was written out, I observed a confirmation so striking as to con- 
stitute a very strong argument in its favor. Imhoof-Blumer ( Numism . 
Zft., 1884, p. 272) points out that the coins of Laodikeia, Attoudda, 
Trapezopolis, and Kidramos, agree in giving magistrates’ names in the 
genitive with hid, a peculiarity unknown in any other city: precisely 
these four cities lie side by side on my map. 

B. 2. HYLLARIMA is to be looked for in the east of Karia : under the 
Empire it struck coins whose style suggests the Phrygian rather than 
the Ionian side of Karia, and it is mentioned in the Byzantine lists : 
Hierokles has Harpasa — Neapolis — Hylarema — Antiokhda — Aphro - 
disias , which suggests that Hyllarima is to be looked for south of the 
Maeander and west of the Morsynos. 

B. 3. GORDIOU TEICHOS is fixed near Kara Su by the route of Man- 
lius (see e). It occurs in no Byzantine lists. 

B. 4. APHRODISIAS. — The site has long been known, and the ruins 
are a popular resort for tourists. 

C. THE PHRYGO-LYDIAN FRONTIER. 

C. I. TRIPOLIS. — The river Maeander above the junction of the Lykos 
was, throughout ancient history, the boundary between Phrygia and 
Lydia. Close on the opposite bank, geographically a part of this district 
of Phrygia which I call “ the Lykos valley,” yet historically always 
a city of Lydia, lies Tripolis. It was in the conventus of Sardis, which 
proves that Ptolemy, when he places it in Karia (so also Steph. Byz., in 

46 Except one : les types et V aspect de cette monnaie rappellent tant ceux de certains bronzes 
de Termessos : Imhoof, Monn. Gr., p. 397. 

27 Imhoof, l. c., who draws the proper inference as to the situation of the city. Zeus 
Audios is also known at Sardis but not elsewhere. 
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his confused and inaccurate remarks), makes a pure mistake. Accord- 
ing to Pliny 28 it bore the name Antoniopolis. An inscription of the 
Roman period calls it Mcuovltj TptVoXt?. The Byzantine lists always 
reckon Tripolis to Lydia, and Herodotos VII. 30 is conclusive evidence 
that it was Lydian in the fifth century B. c. 

C. 2. BRIOULA was in the Maeander valley, on the north side of the 
river, in the district round Nyssa but west of Mastaura, 29 in the con - 
ventus of Ephesos (Pliny, y. 1 1 1). These indications point to the ancient 
site beside the village of Billara, in which name we recognize the ancient 
word. Billara lies near the railway station at Kuyujak : Mr. Hogarth, 
who visited it at my suggestion in 1887, reports that the ancient city 
is distinct, but inscriptions are wanting. On its coins appear HA IOC 
and MHTHP ©Gft N, in whom we may recognize Lairbenos and Leto 
(see A. II. HIERAPOLIS). 

C. 3. HYDRELA. — If there were any authority for placing Hydrela 
in Lydia, the Maeander would then be the boundary between Lydia 
and Phrygia from the Lykos to the Ionian coast, but the scanty refer- 
ences place Hydrela in Karia. Considering that several authorities 
place Tripolis and Laodikeia in Karia, it is probable that Hydrela, 
also, in spite of Livy and Stephanos, should be assigned to Lydia. After 
the preceding exposition, the statement of Pliny (N. H., y. 105), that 
it was in the conventus of Kibyra-Laodikeia is clear evidence that it 
lay near Ortakche, and Livy’s words 30 agree exactly with this position. 
The statement of Strabo (p. 650) that the inhabitants of Hydrela, 
Athymbra, and Athymbrada were transplanted to the new city Nyssa 
in Seleucid times (which can hardly be quite true), while pointing to 
some situation in the Maeander valley, gives no precise indication of 
locality. 

The limits of the Kibyratic conventus are now fixed. The conventus 
of Alabanda was bounded on the north by the Maeander, and the two 
conventus of Kibyra and Ephesos touched each other on the north bank 
between Brioula and Hydrela. Hydrela is never mentioned in Byzan- 
tine lists, though it coined money from Hadrian to Geta, and was 
therefore an independent city under the Empire. It lies on the fron- 

**Tripolitani iidem et Antoniopolitae Maeandro adluuntur: v. 111. 

29 L e., if we can trust that Strabo's order (p. 650) B piov\a, M dvravpa, *A x^f>a/ca, is 
strict. 

Z0 Cariam quae Hydrela appellatur agrumque Hydrelitanum ad Phrygiam vergentem : 
Liv., 37, 56. "T $pT)\a ir 6\ts K aplas : Steph. Byz. 
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tier of Byzantine Asia, Phrygia, and Karia, and might perhaps be 
expected in the lists of Asia. 31 


A. PHRYGIA. 

VI. KOLOSSAI. — The name occurs also, in the singular, as that of 
a city in the Kaystros valley, the modern Keles. This Kolose is also 
frequently mentioned in Byzantine lists as Koloe, which proves that 
the lake Koloe near Sardis, and the village Koloe in the Katakekau- 
mene bear the same name as the Phrygian city: Kolossai, Kolose, 
Koloe, Keles, are various forms of the same Anatolian name. 

Kolossai was a station on the great eastern highway, 8 miles from 
Laodikeia. The ruins of the city lie on the banks of the Lykos about 
3 miles north of the village of Khonas. The ruins of a large church, 
probably the famous church of S. Michael, 32 could be traced emerging 
above the soil at least as late as 1881. The natural phenomenon at 
Kolossai described by Herodotos (vii. 30) has often been discussed by 
travellers. The explanation given by Hamilton ( Researches in Asia 
Minor , i, 511), though generally approved, appears to me wholly in- 
acceptable : violent change in the landscape is in all cases a doubtful 
hypothesis ; but only the supposed necessity of explaining Herodotos 
could lead any one who had seen the Lykos to suppose that a river 
which deposits calcareous matter once covered itself over entirely for 
five stadia and is now quite open. The words of Herodotos 33 describe 
the common natural phenomenon now called in the country a duden , 
where the water of a high-lying plain finds a subterranean exit and 
emerges in a large fountain in a lower country. The Lykos rises in 
such a duden , and it seems to me not open to doubt that this is the 
phenomenon to which Herodotos alludes. His words indeed suggest 
that the water ^disappears in the city : but, in the first place, the term 
Kolossai means strictly the entire state and not merely the space of the 
city ; and, in the second place, I can only apply to Herodotos’s account 

31 It is clear that the known conditions would be almost equally well fulfilled if 
Hydrela and Kidramos were transposed : careful exploration of the situation, which 
I have seen only from the railway, might decide. If we could find Hydrela in Byzan- 
tine Asia, or if Kidramos were known to be in the conventus of Alabanda, we should 
have a definite proof of the correctness of the positions above assigned. 

32 avrby rby irepif36r)Tov iv Qaiifxacn /coi ayaO-f} paat rot) "Apxto’rpar^yov va 6v : SCYLITZ., 

p. 686. 

33 KoA.o<r<rck$ iv rp At 'jkos ‘Korap.bs is x < i (T l xa 7V S ^crfidWuv atpavlferai, Kiretra 

8i& <rra8iay is p-dKiard ktj irivre ava<patv6fievos y inbiZoi : VII. 30. 
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of Kolossai the remark made by Hirschfeld about his account of Apa- 
meia : er spricht offenbar nicht ah Augenzeuge , 34 

Khonai. — At the Council held in Constantinople in 692 A. D. the 
bishop of Kolossai is mentioned. In all later notices the phrase is 
enriaKOTTos Yicovcov r}Toi KoXoo-ow, 35 or simply 6 Xcovcov. The earliest 
instance of the name Khonai known to me is Condi . Nicaen . II, A. D. 
787. In the lists of cities whose names have been changed (Parthey, 
H lerokles, etc., app.), Khonai is given as the later name of Kolossai ; 
and this view is commonly accepted. The actual fact, however, is that 
Khonai was a new city, in a different situation, which dwarfed the old 
city of Kolossai. Kolossai stood in the open plain, in a most exposed 
situation, and could not be made a strong city. Its defenceless con- 
dition was no disadvantage in the Roman and early Byzantine time, 
while it was conveniently situated so that the high-road along the 
Lykos valley passed through its gates. But when the troubled times 
began, and when the whole of Asia Minor was exposed to the ravages of 
Arab armies, the situation was a serious disadvantage : a new city with 
a strong citadel on an outlying peak of Mt. Kadmos grew up, and 
attracted the population of Kolossai. It is possible that the change 
was hastened by an actual sack of the old city, but as to this we have no 
information. 36 The change from Kolossai to Khonai occurred between 
692 and 787, in the period when the Byzantine empire was weakest 
and the Arab incursions most wide-spread and dangerous. Khonai, 
the most powerful fortress in the Lykos valley, was probably (though 
no actual authority exists among the miserably scanty records of the 
social history of Anatolia) a thema or station for troops. In 857 it was 
raised to the rank of an archbishopric. Photios, who had just been 
irregularly appointed to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, desired 
to strengthen his cause by the support of the Roman Pontiff: he sent 
the bishops of Amorion and Khonai as envoys to Rome, honoring the 
latter with the title of archbishop (see Vit. S. Ignatii , in Mansi Act. 
Concil ., xyi, p. 235). In the earlier and intermediate Notitiae, Khonai 
is never mentioned, and along with it are omitted four bishoprics of 

34 Kelainai-Apameia, pp. 11, 19, in Berlin. Abhandl. , 1885. 

35 In all cases which I have observed, this phrase (e. g. y avos ‘ Upov tfroi 'Ae-rov, 

'ZrpaToviKslas fjrot KaAduSov) has the same meaning : the two names denote not the 
same but different cities ; the centre of population has changed, or is changing, to a 
new site. 

36 In Mittheilungen ( Athen .) 1882, I explained the relation between Khonai and 
Kolossai, and compared it with the history of Prymnessos and Akronios. 
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southern Phrygia, Keretapa, Themissonion, Sanaos, and Valentia : the 
five form a well-marked group, and a line drawn around them cuts 
off the whole southern district of Pacatiana. The inference is, that, 
in the year 857 or very soon after, this district was separated from the 
metropolis of Laodikeia and subjected to the metropolis of Khonai. 
The fact that Khonai is entirely omitted from the Notitiae of this period 
(i, VIII, IX ) proves that the lists there given are not absolutely com- 
plete, and we shall find another omission in the case of Akmonia . 37 In the 
latest Notitiae (ill, X, XIII ), Khonai is mentioned as a metropolis, with- 
out any dependent bishoprics, and Keretapa, Themissonion, and Sanaos 
reappear among those dependent on Laodikeia. Such variations are not 
uncommon : e.g., Eukhaita has four dependent bishoprics in Not. X , but 
in Not. Ill: tg3 E v^atTtov 0povo<z viroKeiptevo^ ovk 6<rri. 

VII. KERETAPA (C. and JB., xv). — I previously followed Professor 
Kiepert’s opinion, that Keretapa was situated on the Adji Tuz Gol, on 
the road from Laodikeia and Kolossai to Apameia, with the necessary 
correction of transferring the site from Tchardak at the western end 
of the lake, where no Grseco-Roman ruins exist, to Sari Kavak, on 
the lake not far from its northeastern end. I have, however, found 
it necessary to desert the old view : Sanaos was situated at Sari Kavak. 

Keretapa was in all probability situated at Kayadibi, and the 
AYAINAHNOS of coins is the lake that lies between Kayadibi and 
Saida. The evidence may be put briefly thus. The order in Hiero- 
kles puts Keretapa and Themissonion together in southern Phrygia : 
Ptolemy agrees : the site at Kayadibi was in Phrygia, and it is not 
possible- to put any other city there except Keretapa. Some slight 
arguments also tell directly in favor of placing Keretapa at Kayadibi. 
(1) Its territory then adjoins Kolossai and Themissonion, and Hiero- 
kles mentions the three cities together. (2) The name Diokaisareia, 
w hich w r as applied to it, is explained by the inscription on an altar at 
Kayadibi (A. H. S., No. 54) A cel K alaapt : there was at this place a 
cultus of Caesar as Zeus, and the city might readily acquire the name 
Diokaisareia. (3) In the brief account of S. Artemon 38 it is told that 
Patricius, Comes and governor of Phrygia-Pacatiana, proceeding from 

37 See my Cities and Bishoprics , No. xxit, in J. H. S., 1887. 

38 Acta Sanctorum , October 8th, p. 46. The title Comes applied to the governor, 
shows that the life of the saint was composed later than 536 A. d . The scene is laid 
under Diocletian. A mere abstract is given by the Bollandists : if any fuller ms. of 
the biography of Artemon exists, it would probably contain much local detail. 
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Laodikeia eh trjv FLataapewv [read [ Aio~\Kataapecov y there is no city 
Kaisareia in the province] 7 ro\iv, arrested Artemon on the road three 
miles from Laodikeia. At Kaisareia [Diokaisareia] Artemon produced 
by his prayers a lake, whereupon Vitalius the priest and many others 
were converted. 39 (4) There is some reason to think that Khonai and 
Keretapa were conterminous. An appearance of S. Michael of Khonai 
at Keretapa on Sept. 6th is celebrated by the Greek Church : Le Quien 
(Or. Christ ., 1 , 813) uses the expression (which he either infers from this 
appearance or derives from some menologion unknown to me) : Chonae, 
quaejuxta Ceretapa. Kayadibi and Khonai are divided only by moun- 
tains, no other city intervenes, and there is no other site unappropri- 
ated whose territory could be conterminous with Khonai. (5) A coin- 
cidence connected with the name is of some interest, if it be not unreal. 
Keretapa seems to belong to the large class of Anatolian names con- 
taining the element KEP, to which class perhaps the national name 
“ Karia ” belongs. The second part, tapa , seems to be the same word 
as the Karian iaba , “rock.” 40 Kayadibi , in Turkish, means “under 
the rock ; ” and the most remarkable feature in the situation is a lofty 
peak on the north, which rises so abruptly that it seems actually to 
overhang and overshadow the town. (6) This position of Keretapa 
explains its omission in some Notitiae (see KOLOSSAl). 41 

The bishops of Keretapa are often mentioned in the Councils of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. In 359 A. D., Theodoulos, bishop 
of Keretapa, seems to be a dignitary of some consequence, and not of 
an obscure town. The coinage is rich, from Augustus onwards. A 
fertile country of great extent belongs to the city, and it lay on the 
Roman road from Themissonion to Takina and Apameia. 

With regard to the reported pre-Hellenic rock-sculptures of Kara- 
at-li, close to Kayadibi i 42 1 went to examine them in 1886, and found 
only three figures nine inches high, in a niche — rude village-work of 
the Roman period. 

39 Sia npocrevxris & t£ r6irtp iiceivep Q^yayev vtioop tro\v : the e£ shows that tiScop cannot 
mean rain, but either a fountain or lake. Artemon was presbyter in Laodikeia, and 
Sisinnius bishop. 

40 Steph. Byz., s. v., Taba. 

41 On the top of the hill oyerhanging Kayadibi are extensive ruins of one of the 
most curious, probably pre-Hellenic, fortifications that I have seen in Asia Minor. 
H. A. Brown and I visited them late one evening in 1886 : we found nothing except 
great lines of walls formed of loose small stones, surrounding a considerable extent 
of country. 

42 Davis, Anatolica , p. 135; Perbot, Hist, de I’Art, iv, p. 742. 
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VIII. THEMISSONION. — M. Waddington proved conclusively, many 
years ago, 43 that Themissonion was in the valley now called Kara 
Eyuk Ova. Defective knowledge of the district led him to place 
it at Kadja Hissar, 44 and to make some incorrect statements about the 
topography : but his proof is a masterpiece of topographical analysis, 
and leaves me nothing to do except to apply it to the proper site, Kara 
Eyuk Bazar. 45 

Pausanias (x. 32) mentions Themissonion to in rep A aobuceias as 
a city of Phrygia, and says that a large cave 30 stadia from the city 
sheltered all the inhabitants from the invading Gauls. In front of 
this cave stood statues of Herakles, Apollon, and Hermes, which em- 
body different aspects of the character of the native deity. Coins show 
that the chief deity of Themissonion was AY Ka/3a? 46 ?QZ£2N. The 
Saving-god — Theos Sozon — was worshipped in Antioch Maeandr. (a 
coin reads CQZQN) and in various parts of Kabalis. A number of 
monuments of this cultus have been described by M. Collignon {Bull. 
Corr. Hell, iv, p. 291 ; pi. ix) and Mr. Smith (A. H. S., p. 236). I 
copied a rude and very faint inscription below one of the reliefs men- 
tioned by M. Collignon : 47 

NicePMore 'Epfioyt- 

NOYHPAKAIEY z/ou f H paK\{e)l ei- 
XHN xv*- 48 

An inscription on the rocks at Tefenni 49 (incorrectly published, A. 
H. S., p. 236), also beneath a relief, ought to be read MeyeXao? 

43 Bull. Archeol. de V Athenaeum Frangais, 1855 : reprinted in Mel. Numism., i, p. 107. 

44 Kai Hissar or Kaya Hissar (Kaja Hissar, where j represents y , is mistaken and 
given according to the French spelling as Kadja) is the proper name. It is not an 
ancient site. 

46 “ The Bazaar of the Black Mound,” a large tumulus beside the village : the valley 
takes its name from the village on the ancient site. Adji Badem, “ Bitter Almond 
Tree,” is the seat of the governor, a Kaimakam. 

46 Mr. Head has ATKxos 2nznN. 

47 These reliefs are in a rock at the village Yuvalik, which is strangely misspelt 
by MM. Duchesne and Collignon, “ Djouk Ovarlak” : Yuva is a kind of tree, lik is the 
collective termination. 

48 M. Collignon gives one line of an inscription, below one of these rock-reliefs, which 
either is an incorrect copy of my line 2, or is a second instance of the name Herakles 
applied to this god. 

49 Tefenni is quite near Yuvalik. 
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’O po(f>v\a[/a] €vxrjv • erov 9 <?op 50 : the deity to whom the vow is paid 
is almost invariably specified in inscriptions. We have, therefore, three 
names for this god : Orophylax, Sozon, and Herakles. The first is a 
mere title ; the third identifies him with a Greek deity to whom he 
shows some analogy ; Sozon is more remarkable. The following in- 
scription from Sinda (which I copied in a cemetery beside Aghlan Keui 
in 1884, and which therefore belongs to the same district as the rock- 
reliefs) throws some light on it : 


MHNICATTOACON 
OY6AYTCOZCON 
KAINANATHTYNA 
ZCOCH Kl 
lePeYCAHMHTPOC 
KAICAOAZOY 


M rjvi<; ’A 7 ro\(\)a)^[t- 
ov iavT<p £cbv 
zeal Nava rfj <yvva[t]/el 
%(b(77 7 

Upev 9 ArjfirjTpb? 

/cal Xaod^ov. 


Saoazos is a variant of the commoner Sabazios, and is probably nearer 
the pronunciation of the district. The worship of Sabazios has been 
recognised at Tefenni by MM. Duchesne and Collignon, and there can 
be little doubt that this “ Saviour-god,” who was the great object of 
worship in the district, is simply the well-known Phrygian Sabazios. 
The name Sozon was, I believe, suggested as a Greek title of suitable 
meaning approximating in sound to the native Saoazos. The series 
of figures of various types, a horseman bearing club or battle-axe and 
sometimes with radiated head, must be interpreted as representing 
Sabazios ; and the common type on Phrygian, Pisidian, and Lydian 
coins, which Mr. Head catalogues as an Amazon, ought to bear the 
name Sabazios. A dedication ’ A 7 toWcovi /cal Nlrjrpl * AttoWcdvo? ( Bull . 
Corr. Hell., 11 , p. 174), i. e., Apollon and Leto, may serve to prove that 
in this district Sabazios was the name given to the son of the goddess 
Leto, and may show us the cultus of Leto at an intermediate point 
between Perga and Hierapolis (see ii). 

The worship of Men in the same district is also vouched for by in- 
scriptions, both published and unpublished. Men and Sabazios appear 
to me almost equivalent names. The idea that Men was the moon-god 
is due to popular etymology identifying the name with the Greek word 
for “ month.” The crescent horns, which in many representations mark 
him as the moon-god, are, I think, a mere misunderstanding of archaic 
wings on the shoulders. 


60 1 read sop ' on the rock : my copy indicates no doubt. Mr. Smith prints 20P, and 
transcribes (€)op'. 
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B. THE PHRYGO-KARIAN FRONTIER. 

Following the lines of Diocletian, I shall enumerate under Karia the 
next towns south of Themissonion. The frontier lay, as is plain from 
Hierokles, between Kibyra and Themissonion. I shall now show more 
narrowly that it lay between Themissonion and Phylakaion, and north 
of the river Indos. 

B. 4* PHYLAKAION or Pylakaion is mentioned only by Ptolemy, as 
in southern Phrygia, and by Geographus Ravenn., which proves it to 
have been on a Roman road. We have now completely exhausted 
southern Phrygia except the road between Themissonion and Kibyra. 
Beside Derekeui, about 9 miles south of Themissonion, on the road to 
Kibyra, there is an ancient site. Now in the Peutinger Table we find : 
“Laudicium Pylicum 

Temissonio xxxiiii Cormassa xii Perge.” 

It is usual to understand Laudicium Pylicum as Laodikeia iirl Avtccp ; 
but, first, the Table was taken from a Latin, not a Greek source; 61 
secondly, iirl A vkco does not explain the termination of Pylicum. In 
Pylicum I recognize Pylakaion, and find two roads mixed and confused 
in the Table : 

“ (1) Cormassa [xxi Comama xm Cretopolis xxvi] Perga. (2) La- 
odiceia xxxiiii Themissonion [ix] Pyliceum [xx Cibyra xxxyi Is- 
inda] xii [Termessos xviii] Perga.” 

Phylakaion may be recognized in the Byzantine period. The last 
three names on Hierokles* Karian list are Xcopla Harpipovia, Kifivpa, 
K oKTrjpaXucaL : the last is obviously corrupt : the beginning is assimi- 
lated to the preceding Kibyra, and the word is Ktema-likai. The 
original form was Ktema [Py]likai[on], and Xcopla Uarpipovia is a 
dittography. If Phylakaion was an imperial estate, we should then 
understand why it alone of all the towns on this road did not coin money. 

This position of Phylakaion near the Lykian frontier is confirmed 
by a passage in Ptolemy V. 2. 27, which should be read irapa pev rrjv 
Av/clav ^vXaKgva-LOi 52 Kal (depiacbvioi, irapa Be ttjv TUOvvlav M oiaca- 
Bj)vol\T\ical KiBvrjaaeis, i(f) 0&9 IIe\T?7i;ol[?], elra Mogeavol, elra Av- 
Kaoves, vcf) oft? '\epairoXiraL. With this slight change, which crept in 
through the similar beginning of Avicaoves and Avtclav, the geographical 
order is correct: on M o^eavol see my C. andB ., p. 422; the Lykaones 

51 Compare Taviurn [T]rogmor[um], Massilia Grecorum , etc. 

•*This form can hardly be correct. M oKKatirjvoi should be Ma/c(e$oVes) K atiorjvot. 
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are the people in the valley called Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova between San- 
dikli and Afiom Kara Hirsar, immediately east of the Moxeanoi, and I 
long ago proved that the Hierapolitai are the people of the Sandikli 
valley. 53 The proper form of the name is uncertain : Pylik[ai]um ( Tab . 
Pent.), [Phy]likai[on] (Hier.), Pylakaion and Phylakaion (Ptol.), 
Filaction ( Geogr . Ravenn.) all occur. The forms in Ptolemy are prob- 
ably Grecised to suit a supposed connection with <pv\a^. 

B. 5. ERIZA, which lies near Ishkian Bazar/between Phylakaion and 
Kibyra, 54 is mentioned by Hierokles as Erezos, and in the Notitiae as 
Siza. Included in Phrygia, before the time of Diocletian, it was thence- 
forward comprised in Karia. A few" coins EPIZHNQN exist. 

A milestone, which I copied at Tcham Keui in 1884 (probably in 
the territory of Eriza), belongs to the Roman Road, Themissonion- 
Kibyra : 


T0IC6EQN 
AYTOKPATO 
EETTTIMIftCEYH 
TINAKICEBAC 
A A HNIKQTT 
KAIA OKPATO 
AYPHAIQANTON 
CEBACTQ 

////////////////// 

T AAfiNIA 

CEBACTHIIHTrilAKA 
Al 01 l BYI 


To^9 Sea>v [eirifyavecrTaTOis 
A vTOfcparo[pi Kaiaapi A. 

2e? TTLfiicp Set *rj[p(p Hep - 
rivaKi Se/JacrfyoS ’A paflucm 
’ Nh\^LafS]r}viKW n\ap0LK& 
teal A [vT^otcparo^pi Kalaapi M. 
NvprjXiep ’A vrwv\eiv(a 
Xeftacrrtp^/cal H . Se7r- 
[ Tip,L(p Yera 

p,€^ryd\cov [B]a[<nAeo)z> teal T ov\[a 
Xe/3acrT7) pngrepa (sic) Kd^arpcov. 
’AC^Jo [K]t/3u[pa9 MtXta BvcoSetca*? 


The inscriptions found at Asha Dodurga and Yokari Dodurgaalso 
belong to the territory of Eriza : these are C. L (?., 4380 r, s , t y u, v . ; and 
Pull. Corr. Hell, 1885, p. 324. 55 Others, copied by Sterrett and myself 
in 1884, will shortly, I hope, be published by him. These prove that 
the people considered themselves Pisidians, as Strabo also (p. 570) must 
have done, and that they probably used the era of Kibyra, A. d. 25. 

B. 6. SEBASTOPOLIS of Karia occurs in Hierokles, not in the Noti- 
tiae. Its apparent omission must be due to the fact that the official name 
Sebastopolis was replaced by the old native name : 56 it is uncertain 


5 *Trois Villes Phrygiennes in Bull . Con\ Hellen. f 1882. 

64 On the exact situation, see E. 

15 Understanding that the name Durdurkar is a mistake for Dodurga or Todurga. 
66 So in late Byzantine time Diokaisareia of Isauria becomes Prakana. 
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which of the strange names Tairaaa&Vy Meraficov, Tlpo/u<rov, ’A vwre- 
rdpTrjs is to be given to Sebastopolis. Its discovery is due to Schonborn. 

B. 7. SINDA is mentioned only by Livy (see E). It was apparently a 
small place, which was merged either in Kibyra or in Eriza. 

B. 8. KIBYRA was, under the Roman Empire, along with Eriza and 
Phylakaion, reckoned to Phrygia, and the tone of Kibyratic inscrip- 
tions tends to connect it with the country to the east rather than with 
Karia and the west. The frontier of Byzantine Karia and Pamphylia 
lay between Kibyra and Lagbe. It is clear that, as might be expected, 
the rearrangement of the provinces interfered very little with the 
old lines of demarcation. Phrygia and Karia were carved out of the 
single Asia, but the line separating Lykia-Pamphylia from the older 
Asia continued to separate them from the new Karia-Phrygia. 

A. PHRYGIA. 

IX. TAKINA. — For the full text, 57 and an account of the inaccurate 
copies previously published, of the important inscription which gives 
this name, see A. H. S., No. 12. Takina is mentioned also by the Geogr. 
Ravenn. as Tagina, and by Ptolemy as Ydfyva (which must be corrected 
to Tdyrjva). I know no other instances of the name. Takina, being 
mentioned by the Geogr . Rav ., must have stood on a Roman road. 58 
This is confirmed by the milestone (Smith-Ramsay, 1884 ; 59 Ephem . 
Epigraph ., y, p. 593). It is one of the series erected on the roads 
of Asia, from the Hellespont to the Pisidian frontier, by Manius 
Aquillius, about 130 b. c. The number engraved on it in Greek and 
Latin is CKT, CCXXIII, which, like all others on the milestones of 
Aquillius, must be the distance from Ephesos. Now the distance from 
Takina by the nearest pass to Kolossai and Laodikeia, and thence by the 
ordinary road (see V. ATTOUDDA) to Ephesos, is only about 1 66 Roman 
miles. It is plain, therefore, that the Roman road made a circuit, and 
that the distances were measured for all the way along the road. There 
are only two possibilities : the distance may have been measured by way of 
Laodikeia, Themissonion, Keretapa; or by way of Laodikeia, Apameia, 
and the shore of Lake Askania. The distances along both are given in 

67 In 1. 7 he reads B aai\(»>T7js, assuming a name Baa-i\(vTT) : it would perhaps be better 
to read Ba<nA« rijs 0vyarp6s. His transcription of the other Takinaean inscriptions 
contains several errors, which can be easily corrected by any reader. 

68 The obvious close relation to Tab. Pent, makes this practically certain. 

M I again verified the text in 1886. 
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the following table : from Ephesos to Attoudda, I take the distance as 
measured along the railway, and for the rest I depend on my own map 
drawm, with the aid of a survey, in preparation for a proposed extension 
of the Ottoman railway to Apameia. My map is on the scale of 4 English 
statute miles per inch : I measured with a compass the number of inches 
along the line of the road, assuming that it ran straight from inch to 
inch, and added one in twenty for the necessary winding of the road. 


Ephesos 

Attoudda 

93 

Ephesos 

Laodikeia 

107 

Laodikeia 

107 

Apameia 

173 

Themissonion 

141 

Mallos (Kilij) 

191 

Keretapa 

162 

Adada (Elies) 

205 

Takina 

176 

Takina 

223 


From this table it follows that Aquillius measured along the great 
eastern highway, which, from 400 B. c. to 300 A. d., formed the back- 
bone of Anatolian communication, as far as Apameia, and then turned 
down southwards round the frontier of the province. He carried the 
road at least as far as Takina, but there can be little doubt that it was 
continued to Keretapa and Themissonion either by him or in later time. 
It is also obvious, from the table, that the Roman road took the shortest 
possible line. The distance measured along the line of the rails, exist- 
ing or projected, from Ephesos to Apameia is 178 J English statute miles : 
according to the above table, the distance in Roman miles along the same 
road is 173 miles. The line of the road does not actually lie through 
such cities as Magnesia, Tralleis, Nyssa, Antiokheia i 60 and the table 
shows that the sum of separate distances from city to city must be 
decidedly greater than the distance from end to end. 

The line of the road constructed by Manius Aquillius must have 
been on Roman soil : lake Askania must therefore have been the bound- 
ary between Roman Asia and non-Roman Pisidia. It is probable, 61 
that the same boundary continued between Asia and Pisidia, first when 
the latter became Roman and was attached to the province of Galatia, 
and afterwards when a great part of Pisidia was attached to the new 

60 Apameia, Laodikeia, Karoura, on the other hand, are directly on the line of the 
road. 

61 It cannot however be inferred with certainty that the whole line of road must 
have always continued to be in the same province. The road Kibyra-Alaston is meas- 
ured from Kibyra in Asia, and yet runs for the most part through Pisidia (see below)# 
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province of Lycia-Pamphy lia by V espasian. The Roman cities at Elies 
and Kilij were therefore probably cities of Asia. 

Takina is not mentioned in the Byzantine lists : Hierokles, however, 
mentions Valentia in this part of Phrygia, andValentia is mentioned 
as a bishopric in the Councils of 451 and 553. These references show 
that Valentia was a temporary name of a bishopric which in earlier and 
later time must occur under a different name. Takina andValentia 
are therefore probably the same. In the earlier classes of Notitiae , 
Takina- Valentia is omitted with the rest of this district (see KOLOSSAl). 
In Notitiae of the latest class, it is perhaps included in the bishoprics 
of Pamphylia Tertia (see d). 

We have seen that Elies must have been in Asia at the time of Aquil- 
lius, and that it would probably continue attached to that province till 
Diocletian’s time. But geographically it is connected with Pisidia rather 
than with Phrygia. A coin of Adada (Mionnet Supplem. and Fried- 
lander’s Appendix to Hirschfeld) gives a magistrate’s name ; and, ac- 
cording to M. Waddington’s law, this proves that Adada was in the 
province Asia. But Ptolemy’s authority and other considerations place 
Adada in Pisidia. The order of Hierokles leads me to place Adada 
at Elies, and this position explains the contradiction among the author- 
ities. The legend AAAAATQN on the coin above quoted is misunder- 
stood by Friedlander: it should be accented ’A BaBarcov, as genitive 
plural of an ethnic ’A SaSdrrjs, used for the commoner ’A SaSev?. The 
name Elies, more correctly Elyes or Ilyas, is a corruption of Saint 
Elias, who was therefore the saint of the church of Adada. The order 
of Hierokles makes Kilij the site of Mallos, which is doubtless the 
Mallos 7 rpos X.d)/ia Xcucrjvov of Pisidian inscriptions : in that case 
’Kcofia Xa/crjvov is perhaps the fine mountain called by the Turks Ai 
Doghmush (“ the Rising Moon ”), south of Apameia. 


University of Aberdeen, 
Aberdeen , Scotland. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


[ To be continued. N. B. The map which is to accompany this paper will appear in 
Part //.] 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA AND THE 
BORDER LANDS/*) 

[Plates II, III.] 


II. 

D. THE PHRYGO-PISIDIAN FRONTIER. 

This frontier appears to have been the watershed on the north side 
of the Lysis. I have proved that the whole territory north of the 
watershed was Asian and Phrygian, and I have now to show that as 
soon as we cross it we are in Pisidian territory. 

In discussing the boundary, it is necessary to essay the hard task 
of placing the cities of Pisidia. As usual, we start from the list of 
Hierokles. I have elsewhere proved 62 that the division of Pamphylia 
into Prima and Secunda is older than Hierokles. The accompanying 
Table gives a comparison of the most important lists of cities in Pam- 
phylia Secunda, arranged according to the order of Hierokles. The 
date of the various Notitiae must be determined approximately, in order 
to draw any historical inferences from the variations between them. 
Parthey claims to have arranged them in chronological order ; he gives 
no reasons, but is, I presume, guided by the age of the mss. : his arrange- 
ment does not agree with the evidence of the documents. In the No- 
titiae the bishoprics are arranged according to a fixed order : as changes 
were made in the order, they are inserted, but there are many cases 
in which both the new order and the old exist side by side in the same 
document : hence, different parts of the same Notitia may point to differ- 
ent dates. If we look at the order of dignity in the list of metropolitans 
and archbishops, the Notitiae must be arranged as follows r 63 Not VII is 
older than the Schism (857 a. d.), but only a few years. Not I, VIII, IX 
belong to the time of Photios (857-86 a. d.). Of these, Not /gives 
an order of dignity for the metropolitans which is in some points earlier 
than VIII-IXP * Not III, X give the order of dignity as settled by Leo 

(*) Continued from vol. in, p. 368. ** Mittheil Athen., 1886, p. 345. 

63 1 give here the results of a still incomplete study of the Notitiae. 

64 The note at the end of Not. I gives a date, 883 a. d. (which is probably correct), 
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1. PERGA 

2. SILLYON 

3. MAGYDOS 

4. ATTALEIA 

5. DEMOS OLBIANORUM 

6. TREBENNA 

7. DIKITANAURA? 


17. LYSINIA 

18. KOMAMA 

19. KOLBASA 

20. KREMNA 

( PANEMOUTEICHOS 
2L { quod et KRETOPOLIS 
22. ARIASSOS 

j MAXIMIANOPOLIS 
23 - { ORMELENSIUM 
24. REGIO SALAMARA 
( TYM BRIAN ASA 
26 ‘ \ TYMBRIANASSOS 

26. KODROULA 

27. ISBA 

28. PEDNELISSOS 


HIEBOKLES. 


1 . Uepyrj 

2. SvXXaiov 

3. Mayu8os 

4. 'ATTaXta 

5. Srffxov Ov\la fxf3os 

6. Tpccreva 

7. Brj/xov Kava vpa 


19. Avoirjvapa 

20. Kopuava 

21. Ko'X/Wa 

22. Kpc/xva 

23. II avefiov tcl^os 

24. *Apia<r<ros 

( 25. Ma£t/uavov7roAi$ 

( 26. K/nJ/xa Ma^t/xtayouiroXea)? 

27. 'Pcy^craAa/xapa 

28. Aifio/3pafm 

29. Ko8povXa 

f 30. Ac/xovoria 
( 31. 8rjp.ov %a/3auov 
32. naaroX^pioros 


COINS. 


TTEPr AIQN 
SIAAYEQN 
MArYAEQN 
ATTAAEQN 


TPEBENNATQN 


(TEPMHSSEQN 
( TQNMEIZONQN 


TTQrAEQN 

ANAHAEQN 

OYEPBIANQN 

ISINAEQNIQNQN 

| AAPBHNQN 

l 0LBASEN0RVM 

TTAAEOTTOAEITQN 

AYSINIEQN 

COMAMENORVM 

KOABACCEQN 

KPHMNEQN 

TTANEMOYTEIXITQN 

APIACCEQN 


KOAPOYAEQN 


(TTEANHAIS5EQN 

{TTETNHAISSEQN 


PTOLEMY. 


Perge Pam. 
Silouon Pam. 
Magydos Pam. 
Attaleia Pam. 
Olbia Pam. 
Trebendai Lyeiae 


| Termessos Cab. 

Menedemion Cab. 
Pogla Cab. 


Ouranopolis Cab. 

Pisinda Cab. 

| Milyas Cab. 

Olbasa Pis. 

Lysinia Phryg. Pis. 
Commacon Pis. 

Cormasa Phryg. Pis. Corb; 
Cremna Col. Pis. 
Cretopolis Cab. 

Ariassos Cab. 

! — 

Orbanassa Pis? 


Pednelissos 


_ J TERMESSOS JOVIA ET 
a 1 EUDOCIAS 

9. DEMOS PERMINODEON 

10. POGLA 

11. ANDEDA 

12. BERBE (OUERBE) 

13. ISINDA 
LAGBE (et alia 

choria Milyadica) 

16. OLBASA 
16. PALAIAPOLIS 


8. ’Io/Jia 

9. ®€p/x€crcro 5 Acat Eu8o#cia 

10. 8qpov McvSevea) 

11. Srjp.ov Sco/cXa 

12. StvSa 

13. B €pf3r] 

14. SivSavvSa 

15. MvwSta 

16. Xaipia MiXuaSiKa 

17. *OX/3a<ra 

18. IIaXata7roXt5 
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:my. 

COUNCIL OF CHALKEDON, 
A. D. 451 . 

EPIST. AD LEONEM \ 
A. d. 458 . 

NOTIT I AE VII ; VIII. 

NOTITIAE I, IX. 


Pergae 

Sillyi 

Magydi 

Perga 

Sillyon 

II €pyrj<s 
19. $vXai ov 
3. MayvSot; 

f 1. IlcpytyS r)TOi 
( %vXdiOV 

3. IVJayvSov 


{ 


] 2. ‘AraAias. ’AryaAcias 

| 2. ’ArraActas 


t 1 

Trebenna 

19. Hep/3atvu)v. Yltpfilviov 

13. AiKrjravavpov 
AiKiravd/Spcov 

5. TcA fjLTjcrov. TcA fU(r<rov 
4. Eu8o£ia8os. E v8o/ad8os 

(Tertia) 

14. IIovyAcov 

17. %avSC 8<ov 

18. Bapacis. B apfirjs 

6. StVSou. TcrtVSpu 

8. Aay^vcov. Aaytvcuv 

19. Tlepfiiavtov 
13. Auaoravdflpttiv 
Kt rawavpas 

5. Teppucrov. TcA/ucra 
Ev8o*id8os 
(Pamphylia Terti 

15. VLovyXtov 

17. 2av8i8a>v 

18. Ba pftrjs 

6. TcrtVSou 
8. Aaytvcov 


f Termessi et Eudociadis et 
( Zobiae 

Termessus 

Eudoxia 


Puglorum 

Pougla 


Isindorum 







Hadrianopolis 

Palaiapolis 

15. 'ABpiavvjs 
9. IlaAatowoAccos 

16. *A8piavrjs 
9. IIaAatot;7rdA€<i)S 

is. 

Pis. Corbasa Cab. 

Lysinaiorum 

Lysinia 

Coraana 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

10. KprjfAvov 
(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

10. K pvjfjivov. Kprjfiv&v 
(Tertia) 




Panemutichi 

Pan emou teichos 


Ariassi 

{ 

Ariassos 

| Maximianopolis 

1 4. ’ ApLaxra-ov . # * Apr)cra<rov 

| 7. Ma^ifuavomroXem 

14. * Apicurarov 
| 7. M a^ipuavoviroXecos 



(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 



(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 


Codrulorum 

Codroula 

f 11. KouSpodAoDV 
( KopvBaXAov 

(Pamphylia Prima) 

(11. KopvSdXwv 
( KopuSctAAou 

(Prima) 






Pellensis 

12. HeXTLvia-a-ov 
HcXtivyjo-o-ov 

11. IIcATivMro-ov 
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57 /, IX. 

NOTITIA III. 

NOTITIAE X y XIII ; 

\tol 

Alov 

f 1. Ilcpy^ rjTot 
( SvXcov 

3. MapvSov 

f 1. Hepyrjs rjTot 
\ SvXaiov 

3. MapvSou 

IS 

| 2. ’ATTaActas 

| 2. ’ArraActas 

W 

i/3p(ov 

pas 

. TcA .puo'o’ov 
os 

plia Tertia) 

17. HepjSatyojy 

12. *A8iK7/ravavp(Dv 

5. T eXpuvo-ov 
4. Ev8o/aa8os 

(Tertia) 

13. IIovyAwv 

15. SavStSov 

16. Bapj3ys 

6. TcrivSov 

18. Aayivoov 

19. Ucpfiawoiv 
13. * XhiKyravavpivv 

*A8cta$ Tavaupcav 

5. T cXpuo'O'ov 
4. Ev8oklol8os 

(Tertia) 

15. IIouyAwv 

17. SavSt 8ov. Kav8i8ov 

18. Bapftys 

6. To-tvSov 
8. AayiVcov 

"oXcOiS 

Kprjpviov 

14. 9 A8piavrjs 
19. IIaA.atov7roX€(i)S 
yroi 9 AX icpov 
(Tertia) 
(Tertia) 
(Tertia) 

8. K pV)p,VQ)V 

(Tertia) 

16. *A8pLavrj<$ 

9. naXatowdAcws yroi 
9 A Xeepov. 9 A Xevpov 
(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

10. KprjpLv&v 

(Tertia) 

) 

10. * Apiaxrcrov 

14. 9 Apiacrcrov 

oviroXeoiS 

| 7. Ma£i/uavowoA.€o>s 

| 7. Ma£ipuavov7r6Xe<})S 


(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 


(Tertia) 

(Tertia) 

)V 

,ov 

9. K.opv8aX(Ov 

f 11. Aopi8dX(i)v 
\ Bpv8aX(ov 


(Prima) 

(Prima) 

rov 

12. TLcXtlvlo-o-ov 

12. TcpTtvYjo-o-ov 


COUNCILS ; 

A. d. 325 , 381 , 431 , 536 . 


Perge 

Sillyon 

Magydos 

| Attalia 


| Termessos et Eudocias 


Kyrbensis. Barbitanus 
Isinda 


Adriane 

Palaiopolis 

Lysinia 

Commacon 

Colbasa 


Panemouteichos 

Ariassos 

| Maximianopolis 


Pentenessensis 
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the Wise (886-911). Not XIII gives the order of dignity as settled 
by Andronikos Palaiologos (1282-1328). 

If, however, we look at the lists of bishops subordinate to the various 
metropolitans, 65 the Notitiae fall into two sharply distinguished classes, 
7, VII, VIII ; IX, and III, X, XIII. In several provinces, VII, VIII, 7X re- 
semble each other more than 7, while III, X, XIII are almost always very 
intimately related to each other : there are therefore, in general, three 
classes, VII, VIII, IX; I; and III, X, XIII; but in Pamphylia Secunda 
VII and VIII are closer, and IX and 7 form the second class, though 
the differences of the Notitiae in this province are exceedingly slight. 
There can be no question that VII is the oldest Notitia , and III, X, XIII 
the latest. As to the exact period to which the lists of Pamphylia 
Secunda belong, those of III, X, XIII are not earlier than A. D. 1084, 
when Attaleia became metropolis of the province ; 7 is dated 883 ; 
and VII is probably about 850. 

In the Table, I have tacitly corrected some errors in the Notitiae , 
which are, as I think, due to the transcribers : I have, however, allowed 
all the errors of spelling and accent to remain. In Not. VII , Magydos 
is omitted by accident, and Dikitanaura transferred from 13 to 16. 
In Not VIII , Pogla is accidentally omitted. In Not 7X, which is 
almost identical with Not 7, Silly on is repeated as No. 19, on the ana- 
logy of VII, VIII, where it has that place. In Not III , the order varies 
considerably from all other Notitiae : the reason is probably an error 
of the scribe, though it may possibly be a real change made in the order 
of dignity. So the order of dignity in Phrygia Salutaris was entirely 
changed. In the Councils later than 536 A. d., hardly any bishops of 
Pamphylia appear : this probably shows a decline in the civilization 
and the importance of the provinces. Examination of the several bish- 
oprics proves that this decline was far more serious and early in Pam- 
phylia than in the northern provinces. 

Hierokles enumerates first the cities of the coastland of Pamphylia 
proper, then the cities in the valley of the Tauros (Istanoz Su). With 
the next two names, MvcoSca and Xcopca M i\va8ifca, he passes to the 
hilly country between the Tauros and the Lysis. MvcoBta is obviously 
a false form : I consider it a dittography of MiXvaSt/cd , and find Lagbe 

and a remark about the order of dignity, which is false (comp. Not II with its intro- 
ductory note). 

61 1 give here the result of an examination strictly confined to the Anatolian 
provinces. 
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(whose site is well known) summed up with some other small hill- 
towns 66 as 'KcDpLa M Ckvahuca. Hierokles then goes down the course 
of the Lysis with the names Olbasa, Palaiapolis, Lysinia, and thence 
passes southeast and east to Komama, Kolbasa, 67 Kremna, and Pane- 
mouteichos. So far, the enumeration is perfectly regular, but, as in 
several other cases in Hierokles, the end of his list gives outlying towns 
in a less regular order. The northwest frontier has been omitted, and 
here we find Ariassos, Maximianopolis with the dittography Kt6ma 
Maximianoupoleos, Regesalamara and Limobrama. Finally, we have 
the three towns on the east frontier, Kodroula, Isba, and Pednelissos. 

D. 1—4. PERGA and SILLYON are united in one bishopric from Not. 
I, IX onwards : this entry has not yet been made in Not. VII, VIII , from 
which we may conclude that the union took place about 950-80. It 
was caused by the gradual desolation and desertion of the cities : a pro- 
cess which was completed in A. D. 1084, when ATTALEIA was made a 
metropolis. Considering the state of the Empire in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it is probable that all other bishops of the province were merely 
historical survivals. Y et, if we accepted the Notitiae literally, we should 
believe that Perga was still the metropolis of a province, and that At- 
taleia became an independent bishopric. Only Not. IV gives the true 
state of affairs : 6 2 vXacov 09 teal Tlepyr]? \eyercu , av6 * ov eve vvv 6 
9 AttoXlch ;. SIDE also, metropolis of Pamphylia Prima , seems to have 
sunk into decay not much later. After being degraded from tenth to 
thirteenth in the list of metropolis, in order to make room for Phila- 
delpheia (1283-1321), it entirely disappeared from the order of Andro- 
nikos Palaiologos Junior (1328-41), and its rank in the order of dignity 
was given to Monembasia, as metropolis of the entire Peloponnesos. 

D. 5. The site of OLBIA is fixed by a passage of Strabo (p. 666). In 
Hierokles, A rjpbov Ov\cdp/3ov seems to be a corruption : and, if we 
read Arjpov ’O Xfitavov or ’O Xfiiavcov, the geographical order is pre- 
served. Olbia is not mentioned in the Notitiae : it must have been 
incorporated under Attaleia. 

D. 6, 7. DIKITANAURA (the correct form is doubtful) and TREBENNA. 
On these, see my remarks in Mittheil. Athen ., 1886. 

D. 8. The name T o/3la is, I think, a mere epithet of TERMESSOS, 
dating from the time of Diocletianus Jovius : in earlier ecclesiastical 

66 One lies beside Tashkessd, close to the sources of the Kolobatos. 

67 The similarity of the first syllables has perhaps caused a transposition of the 
first two names. 
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documents the phrase (imcr/coiro?) Tepfirjcraov /cal E vSo/ctdSos /ccti 
To/Sta? led to the false form in Hierokles : the city boasted of the 
double title Jovia et Eudocias . It is true that Termessos and Eudocias 
are distinguished in all the Notitiae and in the signatures to the Epis - 
tola ad Leonem Jmperatorem : but they always occur side by side, and 
I believe the distinction to arise from an error of the scribe. The 
legend HT0KATT0YC6X0YCA on coins of Termessos, should be ex- 
plained, I think, I] to Kairovs eyovaa : the city boasted of possessing 
370 gardens or country estates. Such gardens, baghtche, often exist 
at the present day in numbers, even at a considerable distance from the 
town to which they belong. 


D. 9. The people PERMINODEIS. To the five published inscriptions 


from the Hieron of Apollon Perminodension ( MittheiL , 1886, A. H. S. 

23), I have to add the following : 

all are roughly scratched on the rocks 

(6) MACiKAI 

Hihpa\fjbd^ /cal 

IOYAIC 

Tou\i(o)<? 

ATTOACO 

’A7t6\(\)q)- 

NITTATPI 

vi rrarpl 

KHN6YXH 

. . . evxn- 

N 

V 

(7) TAIOCOII 

Taco ? O . . . 

oceYremn 

o? E vyevlov 

YiTTGPC 

V7T€p a\_(orr)- 

\ N<*>ir 

plas ? 

GYXHN 68 

6vxn v - 

(8) YTTEPYIOYC0 

hi rep vlov 2m- 

□ACOPO/// 

cnScopov. 

This inscription is complete except the final* letter. 

Beside these, such fragments 

as the following were abundant : 

(9) GYXHN 

MX*}” 

ATTOAACO 

’ Att oWco- 

Nl 

VI 

(10) A 

A[rjp,r)Tpio<; 

TTOAAfi 

A]7roA,\m[w 

XHN 

i — i 

o 

& 

(11) GYXHN 

evxvv 

68 3, TT6 liee , as a large IT and small G. 
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D. 10. POGLA is usually called Pougla in Byzantine times : the 
modern name is Fougla or Foulla (with the first l distinctly guttural). 
Its inscriptions are (1) C. I. G., 4367 d ; 69 (2) Mittheil. Athen., p. 337 ; 
(3) C. 1. G., 4367/ ; and A. H. S., No. 41 ; (4) A. H. S., 39 ; (5) A. H. S., 


40; (6) was copied by me in 1384 : 

////YAHKAIOAH ////// 
ETEIMHCENSETTTIMIANAP 
MASTANThNAEIOAOrONAH 
MlOYPrONrENOYSAAMTTPOY 
5 KAIENAOEOYKAITOYTTPQTE 
0 N TOSTTA P H M E I N TOYTT AT PO 
AYTHS EPM EOYATTEOYS M E 
TAKAIETEPONGNTTAPECXE 
TOTHTTOAEIKATAAITTONTOS 
10 AEKAIEISAIANOMASTH^E 
IEPABOYAHKAITHEKAHE 
A*A4>KAIAYTHHAPMA§ 
TAYTTEPQNE4-IA0TEIMH 
5ATOYTTEPAHMIOYPriA5*A4> 
15 EYNOIASENEKENTH5EI5TI-N 
TTATPIAA 


[?) /3o]v\r) teal 6 S»7[/xos'] 
iretf^rjae v Heimpiav 'A p- 
fiaaTav T7]v d^ioXoyov orj- 
puovpyov yevovs Xap/rrpov 
/cal ivBo^ov /cal tov 7 rp<aTe[u- 
ovTOf Trap i]pelv • tov t rarpo[? 
avrrjs 'E ppAov ’A TTeov? fte- 
ra /cal erepcov &v 7rapetr%e[t- 
to rft TroXei KaraXiTTOVTOs 
Be /cal et? Biavogae; rfj [rje 
iepa fiovXrj /cal Tjj eK{K)Xr]<j[l- 
a ~ka<b' /cal avTTj >] ’ Appda- 
Ta irrrep 5>v ecj/iXoreip?]- 
aaTO in rep Brjptovpyias &B<f> 
evvoia<; eve/cev Ttp et? rrjv 
TraTpLBa 


(7) Is published C. I. G., 4367,e and g., which are two parts of one 
text. As Schonborn’s copy is incomplete and not wholly accurate, and 
as the text is badly interpreted by Franz, I add it in full : 


| EYXP0MI0Y | 

///////////EIK AIAHM0Y/0////////I APXIEPEAKAI j 


ArQNOeETHNTQNCEBACTONAYPAPTEI 

MIANONAIAITPIANONAPTEIMANKAIAYP 

APTEMEINTPOIAOYTPOKONAOYEPMAIOYAHMI 

OYPrHEANTACKAIKTICANTACKAITACAOITTAC 

TTAEAEAPXAEKAIAEITOYPriAETEAEEANTAC 

AKOAOY0fiSTOI?YH<t>ISMASINTOYCAEAN 

APIANTAEANECTHSANAYPPAONrEINOEKAI 

A PTEIMAEOKAIEPMAIOEOIYIOAYTQN 


69 50YEIM0Y , the reading of Schonborn is correct, and should not be altered 
to get a Greek name Sorrei/tow 

70 A<|> or A<t> uncertain: more probably A. 
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'TZvypOpLLOV. 71 

BouXtJ]? /cal hrjpLOV \K\6\yfiar\ty apytepea /cal 
dycovoOerrjv rcov Xeftacrrcov, A vp. ’A pret- 
puavov AtXtTptavbv 'Aprelpuav /cal A vp. 

’ ApT€pL€LV T pOikoV T pOKOvhoV 'HLppbaiOV $7]pU- 
ovp'yr)cravTa<; /cal /CTL<ravra<; /cal ra? \ot,7rd<? 

Traaas apya 9 /cat XeiTOvpryLas reXecravra 9 
a/co\ov6coi ; Tot? yfrrjcftLo-pLao-LV • tol >9 ch>- 

hpiavras dvea-rrjaav NvprjXtoi Aovyetvos /caX 
'AprelpLas 6 /cal 'Epyaato? ol viol avrwv 
Dilitrianos and Artemeis are the same pair who are mentioned in 
No. 2 : /crlcravTas implies that they had founded some benefaction for 
the State, and acquired the title of KTtaraL. In No. 2, Dilitrianos is 
said to be son of Arteimas, archiereus and ktistes. In No. 3, we have 
the same Aur. Arteimianos Dilitrianos Arteimas with a wife, Aur. Har- 
masta Tertia, whose date is fixed by her being priestess of Hera the 
Empress, i . e., Julia Domna (cp. A. H. S., No. 12). Unless, therefore, 
there were two persons, father and son, each named Aur. Arteimianos 
Dilitrianos Arteimas (of whom one is mentioned as father of Longeinos 
and Arteimas Hermaios, the other as son of Arteimas the high-priest), 
which seems highly improbable, Dilitrianos must have had two wives, 
Aur. Harmasta and Aur. Artemeis. If we connect Septimia Har- 
masta (No. 6) with Harmasta Tertia by an intermediate Harmasta 
Secunda, and identify the double Arteimas and Hermaios, who appear 
as contemporaries, the genealogy of this family is as follows : 

Attes 

Hermaios 

I 

I I I 

Artemeis Septimia Harmasta Trokondas 

I 1 , ! 

Medon Harmasta Secunda Arteimas Troilos 

I . I 7 — 7 1 . I 

Aur. Harmasta Tertia = Aur. Arteimianos Dilitrianos Arteimas = Aur. Artemeis 
priestess of Julia Domna, c. 210 a. d. | 


Aur. Longeinos Aur. Arteimas 

Hermaios 

In the following inscription (No. 8) there occurs Hermaios, son of 
Arteimas and grandson of Trokondas : he must be a brother of Dili- 
trianos, and his son Attes was honored with a statue about A. d. 280 : 

71 This word seems to have stood isolated in the middle of the line. The stone is 
injured on left, but complete on right, in this line. 
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(8) Copied by me in 1884 : 

/////////////////// 

ETEIMHCEN ATTHNEPMAI 

OYAPTEIMOYTPOKONAOY 

ANAPAr EN0Y3APXIEPATI 

K 0 YKAIAEKATTPQTIK 0 YA 7 T 

TTPOT 0NftN4>IA0TTATPE 

£ 2 NKAI 4 >IAOTEI MONTON 

AEANAPIANTAANESTH 

^ENEPMAIO^ATTHEPMAI 

OYAPTEIMOYOYIO^AY 

TOYMNEIA^XAPIN 


[97 ftovXr) /cal 6 S97/409] 
ireifjLTjaev ''Arrrjv f E ppcat- 

OV ’A pT€L/JLOV T pOKOvhoV 

avhpa yevov 9 apyiepan- 
kov /cal Se/ca7rpa)TL/cov air\o 
irpoyovcov cf) CkoTrarpe - 
COV /cal (f)t\OT€LpL(OV * TOV 
Se avBptavra aveaTT]- 
(T€V r 'Eppalo<; ''Atttj *E ppuai- 
ov ’ ApT€LfjLOV 6 u /09 av- 
tov pbvelas 


(9) Copied by me in 1884: 
AYPEPMEOEOKE 
AHMAPXOEKAI 
AYPEPMIANOEAN 
TQNIANOCArft 
NICAMENOIENAO 
////ENEIKH 5 ANTE^ 
KAI^Y^TEOENTE^ 
TTAIAQNTTANKPA 
ArQNOSTTE 
IKOY 


A vp. f E pp,(di)o<; 6 /ce 
Ar)p,apyo<; /cal 
A vp. e E ppuavos 'Av- 
Tcoviavos, dyco- 
viadpLevoi ivSo- 
£o>]9, vec/crfo-avre? 
/cal averred evres 
7 raihcov rrav/cpd- 
tlov~\ dyobvos ire\y- 
TaeT7)p~\ucov. 


The form avaredevres is due to a confusion between avvredevre 9 
and crv aradk vres. 

The high-priest of the Emperors, as aycovoder 779, celebrated a pen- 
teteric festival and games : the office of high -priest therefore lasted 
probably four years. It is probable that the high-priest was an official 
of the province of Pamphylia, who celebrated a penteteric festival of 
the province, and who is mentioned, in inscriptions of Attaleia, as 
T & v %e/3aarcbv /cal dycovoderrjf; rwv pueydAcov 7revraerr)pi/cd>v 
dybbvcov, 72 and who is identical with the official called Uafic^vXidpxn^, 
as the Ap^iepevs ri 79 ’ Aala 9 is with the 'Aaidp'^r)?. These inscriptions 
show that the chief magistrate of Pogla was the eponymous archon ; and 
that there were also a demiourgos, a dekaprotos, etc . Beside the cultus 


72 See the inser. published by me Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, pp. 263-5; also 1886, p. 
150. It is of course possible that the apxicpets is a priest of a local cultus of the 
Emperors, but I think the view in the text is more probable. 
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of the Emperor, with its apytepev 9 and ap^tepeta, there was in the city 
a priestess of the Empress Hera (Julia Domna), a priest of Zeus Megis- 
tos, a priest of the Good Fortune of the Emperors. 

The names at Pogla show a close analogy to those of Termessos. 
I give the name f A pptacrTa with Franz, rather than "'Appaara with 
Lebas-Wadd., 1206. I have preferred the nominatives ’ Arrer 79 of 
genit. ’Att€0U9, 'AprepLerjs of gen. Apre/xeoi/ 9 , Tearre^ of gen. T earre- 
ov 9 , on the analogy of 'Hpa/cXeov? (C. J. G ., 4366) IIe/HA;\eou 9 ( C . I. G ., 
4366d), rather than Tearrevs as Lebas-Wadd., 1210 : perhaps ’Att^ 

' Apr epbrj*;, Tearrrj 9 would be still more accurate. 

(10) Copied by me in 1884 : broken right and left: 

MANIKONMEriCTONAPXIEPEA 
TEPAKACTPCON HBOYAHK 

[M. AvprfXtov Avrcovelvovy /c.t.X. Tep~\pbavucov Nleytarov, apytepka 
[pLeyccTTOV, /c.t.X. /cal T ovXtav Abpvrjv pbrf\repa Kdcrrpcov • rj /3ovXrj /c\al 

6 S?7yL609]. 

(11) Copied by me in 1884 : broken on left : 

AYTOKPATOPflN 

YAIA3AOMNH3SEBASTQN 

AQN 

virep (rcoT7]pia<; rd)v~\avTOKpar6p(ov [A. 2 e 7 TTtpttov /c.t.X. /cal M. 
AvprjXtov /c.t.X. teat '\o]vXla<; AbpLvrjs XefiacrTcbv [ptrjTpbs /cal errpa- 
T07rf\8(DV. 


( 12 ) On a stone in a cemetery between Zivint and Pogla: this stone 
is nearer Pogla than any other site, but may perhaps belong to Ouerbe : 


AYTOKPATOPAKAI3APATPAIANON 

AAPIANONOAYMTTIONSEBASTON 

03AEI3ATTANGI0Y<MA0KAI3AP 

KAI4>IAOTTATPI^ATTO«OrONnN 

0AIABI0YIEPEY3EKT8NIAIQN 

(13) Copied by me in 1884 : 

AY- AXIAAEY^ 
AEKAHTTIAAO^ 

ATPOEZCONI 

AYTCOKATEE 

HEETOANr* 

IOYA«A 

A03 


A VTOKparopa K ataapa Tpatavov 
* Ahptavbv 5 OXvpnriov Xefiaarbv 
’0<rael9 ’A rravcotov <f)tX6fcat(rap 
/cal (pcXoTrarpis arro \rrp~\oy6vcov 
6 Std f3tov tepevs i/c r[co~\v IStcov 

Av^prfXto^) ’AytXXevs 
’ Ao-/cXrj7rtd8ov 
t]arpo9 [e 
avT(p Karea- 
T~\rj<j€ to dv<y[et- 
ov r\ov ? ’A[crA:X]a 
S09? 
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(14) Copied by me in 1884 : on the basis of a small column, much 
broken : 



E uru[%]?7? 6\a/jb7rp6r(aT0<;) airo 7r(pipu/C7ipLCDv) in rep aco\rrf\pLa^ avrov 
/cal tt)\_ 9 yvvai/cb 9 avro~\v /cal t&v yvrjaicov avrov irai^Lcov avecrrrjaev 
tovtov top <TTa\_v\pov Sia Xre\_cj)d]vov [u/]o 0 ?? avrov. 


D. II* ANDEDA is still called Andia. Inscriptions (1) and (2) in 
Mittheil, Athen,, 1886, p. 337-8; (3) C. I. (?., 4367 h; (4) A. H. S., 38. 


(5) on a fragment of entablature (broken right and left) from a 
heroon : 


AIAXAIAHTHTYNAIKIKAITOISIAI 


[M. Yi\dv/cio<; Ae\e£ /career /cevaaev eavrep /cal ’IoujXia XXtBrj rf 
yvvaucl /cal T0Z9 l$l\_ol<; re/cvoL*;, 


(6) Smith-Ramsay, 1884: 
////////////////////// 
ETEIMHSEN 
M ONAEAErA 

/////// / / /////// ///4> I A 0 
/////////////////////// 


[77 / 3 ov\rj /cal 6 &7/X09] 
ereipbrjcrev 

M. \Tl\av/ci\ov AeXeya 
\_(^>i\breipbov /cat] cjytXo- 
[7 rarptv apery 79 ez >e/cev~\. 


Lelex and Chlide are honored also in inscriptions of Ouerbe (1) and 
(2). Andia and Ouerbe were neighboring cities, and the same rich 
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family was connected with both. M. Plankios Kornelianos Gaios 
[Andeda (2)] officiated as high-priest of the Emperors for both Andeda 
and Ouerbe : this suggests that the cities of the province were obliged 
to find in rotation some one to fill that honorable but expensive office. 


(7) Copied by me in 1884 : 

////////eetimm 

»OAYPArPITTI 

KAIAONrOYGEYTT 

CXGCGGOCTOYTTATT 

nOYAYTGONAONrO\ 

AYP 

KACCIAN0C6PMI 
ANOCNGIKHCAC 
TTAIAOONTTAAHN 
GNAOECDCATTTCD 
TOC MGCOAABH 


avaTe\6ev\ra 
V7r]b Av p. ' Ay pLir^jr a 
kcll Aovyov if* vi r[o- 
o-^eaeco 9 rov tt air - 
ttov avrcov Aovyov 
Avp. 

JZaaaiavos 'T&ppu- 
avo 9 veucrjaas 
TralBcov irakyjv 
evbo^cos cltttco- 
T 09 pL€Go\aftr}\o-a<; 


A wealthy Termessian family also bore the name Agrippa (C. I . (?., 
4366 a, c, e,f). 

(8) Copied by me in 1884; 


AYPHAAICKE 

MAPKIAKAA 

AIMAXQYIQ 

MNHM 


Avp7]X\i(o)<; zee 
M ap/cla K a\- 
Xipbaycd vl(p 
pLvrjp\rj<; X^P iVt 


D. 12. OUERBE. — To the remarks under Andeda, and the three in- 
scriptions, A. H. S., 254, I have only to add the following epitaph, 
which I copied in 1884 in a garden near Zivint : 

I0YAI0NAN6HA0NA 'lobXcov ’ AvdrjSova 

^EKOYNAA H”YNHAY Xe/covvSa 77 yvvfj ab- 

TOY IYN4VHIXAPIN rov p,vr)p,r)<; xaptv 

D. 13. ISINDA (See Mittheil. Athen ., 1886 ), — The modern name Ista- 
noz is probably €19 ra Xrevd. The name occurs twice in my knowledge : 
six hours west of Angora is a village Istanoz. In both cases a river 
flows through a narrow gap between two rocky hills. To the two 
inscriptions published by A. H. Smith, I have only to add a few letters 
on a fragment of entablature : 

/////OCKAI/////// 
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D. 14. LAGBE, LAGOUE, or LAGOE, is fixed at Ali Fachreddin Yaila 
by two inscriptions. The first (Spratt and Forbes, I, p. 250; and 
Lebas-Wadd., 1211), A r)pbos Aayfiecov [Mrjrpl~\ AaypTjvf) ev'xfiv™ was 
found at Manni, a village a little south of the site. The second was 
found at the actual site engraved on the side of a rock-tomb (text 
below, No. 2). Lagbe never occurs in Byzantine lists: but in all 
the Notitiae we have 6 Aaytvcov (eir Laic ottos). A city Lagina is inad- 
missible : comparing such false forms as o B ptdvcov, 6 K oXcovtjs, 7 * we 
see that 6 Aayrjvcov or 6 Aayyrjvcov is the correct form, either with 
assimilation of y/3, or through a form AayoTjvoov. Hierokles, as we 
saw, includes Lagbe with the other villages of the district, which were 
under the same bishop, in the title M Ckvahucd. 

The obvious inference, that Lagbe is Livy’s Lagon, has been drawn 
both by Prof. Kiepert and by M. Waddington : the former writes the 
name Lagoe, the latter Lagbe ; both may be correct. 75 Polybios may 
have used the form Aayorj or Aayovrj to represent the Pisidian name ; 
and the text of Livy ought to be Lagoen. It is also possible that 
Adyfios or Adyftov is the proper form, and that the text of Livy should 
read Lagbon. 

A coin mentioned by M. Waddington reads AATBHNQN. 76 

(2) A. H. S., 34 : on a rock-tomb at Lagbe (Smith-Ramsay 1884) : 


AYPMHNICMACAN 

TOCKOAITTOYAArBOY 

KATECKGYACENTHNCCO 

MATOei-KHNIGAYTCO 

IGThTYNEKlAYTOY 

AYPAPTGMeiKe 

TGKNCOMOaYPAI 

NIGTePCOAeOSASNI 

GCTGGTGPONTTT 

eTTIBAAEGTHATTOSeiCI 


Avp. Airjvis Aiaadv- 

T09 KoSc 7 tod Adyftov (? evs ?) 

KareaKevacrev rrjv (rco- 

pLaroOrjKrjV eavrcp 

a:] 6 777 yvvetcl dvrov 

Avp. ’ Aprepuet /ce [rc 5 

T6KV(p pio\y A ~\vp. A i[(D- 
1 ft • erepw Se o[u]8[e]z/l 
eare erepov 7 rr[a)p,a 

eTTiftaXe, 67r(e)l a7ro[r]€to*(e)t 


73 M. Waddington prints it as two fragments of one inscription ; it seems, however, 
to require only MTjrpi or ©ea to make it complete. 

74 B pla and K o\6t] are the cities: hence the correct expressions are 6 B piav&v, 6 
Ko\ot\vq)v. 

75 It is quite common to find B in later coins and inscriptions take the place of Y 
or OY in earlier. Lagbe is omitted from the lists in Head, Hist. Num. 

76 Lebas-Wadd., 1211. Omitted by Head, Hist. Num. 
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////////COTATCOTAMICO 
AYPKPATGPOCMHNIAOCKO 
I I CO NOCKATGCK 0N 
THN C CO MATO0HKHN0AY 
TCOZCONKAITHTYNAIKIAY 
TOYAYPAPT0M0IKAITOICT0 
KNOICMOYAYPTPOKONAA 
KAI0PMAICOKAIKPAT0PCO0T0 
PCOA0OYA0NI0ZON0CTAI0 
TTIC0 N0 N K AI1TTC0 M A0TT0 1 Y 
TTOK0 IC0T0TTPOCT0 1 MOY 
TCO 10 PCOTATCOTAM ICD-T B<t> 
KAITHKIBYPATCONTTOAEI^A^ 
KAITCO KATATOTTON M ICGCO 


tw lep^cordrep rafiito \jbr)vdpLa (f>, 

A yp. K/0aT6/0O9 Ko- 

Pl]covo<; tcare(TK\eva(T\ev 
TTjv crtopLaTo6r)icr)v eav- 
rd> %cb v /cal rfj yvvaucl av- 
tov A vp. ’ Kprepuel /cal rofc re- 
kvols pbov A vp. Tpo/covSa 
/cal r E ppbaLop /cal K parepdt, ere- 
p(p Se ovSevl e%ov iarai i- 
7TL(T€V€V /Cat TTTMfJba e7T€t V- 
7TO/C€L(reT€ 7rpO(TTelpiOV 

to3 iepwrarco Tap,L(p(hrjvdpta) /3(j>' 
/cal rf, K.i/3vpaT(bv iroXei ( Brjvdpta ) 
/cal TO) /card tottov pucrOd). 


Two districts of this province are entitled Kabalis and Milyas. 
Kabalis immediately adjoins Phrygia on the south : it was usually con- 
sidered a district of Pisidia, but, under the Roman Empire, Pisidia 
ceases to exist politically and Kabalis was part of the province Galatia 
under Augustus and the early emperors. It was transferred to the 
province Lycia-Pamphylia, probably at the constitution of that prov- 
ince by Vespasian (perhaps the year 71 A. D.). From this time onwards 
till the provinces were replaced by Themes, Phrygia and Pamphylia 
adjoined each other. South and southeast of Kabalis is the district 
Milyas. In Livy xxxviii. 15 it is distinctly implied that Milyas 
forms part of Pamphylia, but it is probable that this arises merely 
from Livy’s loose language and his ignorance of the country. Strabo 
(p. 666) considers Milyas part of Pisidia. 77 The towns of Milyas are 
almost all fixed by epigraphic evidence, and this furnishes a firm basis 
for the topography of Pamphylia Secunda. In Kabalis, which is 
almost unknown to history, we have hardly any literary evidence to 
help in placing the ancient names ; and the inscriptions give very little 
topographical information. 

D. 15. OLBASA was discovered by Schonborn, and again described by 
MM. Duchesne and Collignon. Its situation and remains mark it as 
the chief city of the valley, and it was certainly in existence under 


77 Cities of Milyas are Isinda, Lagbe, Ouerbe, Pogla, Andeda, Komama, Kremna, 
Kodroula? Kretopolis? Cities of Kabalis , Olbasa, Ariassos, Palaiapolis, Lysinia, 
Kolbasa ; the tribe Ormeleis belongs to Kabalis, the tribe Perminodeis to Milyas. 

2 
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the Byzantine Empire : but, except in Hierokles, it is mentioned in 
no Byzantine list. Every other town in Pamphylia of the slightest 
importance occurs in the Council-lists of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and it is inconceivable that Olbasa should be omitted : in the Notitiae 
also Olbasa fails. The explanation must be that it occurs under some 
other name. A bishopric Adriane occurs in all the Notitiae and in 
several Council-lists : from its frequent occurrence it must have been 
a place of some importance, and cannot therefore be identified with 
such obscure places as Tymbrianasa or Regio Salamara. It is also 
impossible to identify it with Komama, Kolbasa, Kremna, because 
these occur in the same list with it. Adriane occurs in the lists of the 
fifth century, and must therefore be expected in Hierokles : it is not, 
however, mentioned by him, but does recur in later lists. There is no 
possible course, in my judgment, except to identify Adriane with Ol- 
basa. All difficulties then disappear, except the absence of the title 
Adriane in all early documents. If the name commemorated the em- 
peror Hadrian, it could hardly have been omitted on coins. A similar 
example occurs in Kilikia : Eirenopolis bears the title Neronias in 
some ecclesiastical documents, but never on coins. The explanation 
is probably the same in both cases : some saint or bishop was com- 
memorated, and not the Roman emperor. In this neighborhood, I 
observe two other examples of the same process : Maximianopolis 
must have been named after Stephen, and Adada after Elias. These 
popular names have lasted to the present day as Tefenni and Ilyas or 
Elyes. 

Besides the inscriptions of Schonborn, Duchesne, Collignon (the 
Latin ones in Ephem. Epigr ., iv, 47-50 ; v, 1359-63) and A. H. S., 
No. 31, I have to add the following, from the ancient site : 


AIKINNIASTTPKKIA 

AHSIEPEIASAIOSKATT 

AIOYKAIKATTETOAI 

HPA2E 

TONANAPIANTAHBO 

TTAPEAYTH3 

"HNZHNOSSEIEPEIAN (sic) 
<MAHTTATPI3EN0AA ETEIMHE 
3TH3ATOTTPISKIAAAN 
MNHMOSYNHSENE 
KEN 


Aucivv'ia 9 Hpia/ctK- 
\?79 lepeias A £09 Ka7r[eT0- 
\Lov Kal Ka 7 T 6 ToAt[a 9 
"Hpa? 

tov avhpidvra rj /3o- 
u\?)] 7 rap’ eavrrjs 
T rjv Zrjvos eiepetav 

irarpls evdahe reLpr]^ 
arr/aaro Tlpur/ciWav 
pvrjfjbocrvvri 9 eve- 


K€ v. 
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D. 16 . PALAIAPOLIS is placed by Hierokles between Olbasa and 
Lysinia. In this situation there are numerous traces of ancient life, 
but especially at Akche Euren and Ak Euren : probably villages or 
small towns existed beside both places. The names of both are given 
in Not. Episcop ., Ill \ X, XIII ] 6 TLa\cuov7r6\€co< ; fjroi ’ AXiepov (w. 11. 
’A \eepov, 'AXevpov). According to the common practice in the later 
Notitiae, when population in a district was gradually changing its cen- 
tre, the two centres, the old and the new, are mentioned together. It is 
probable that Palaiapolis is Ak Euren in the open plain ; while Alieros, 
far up the course of a tributary in a glen among the hills beside Akche 
Euren, became more important in the later time, when such retired 
and sheltered positions were more suitable to the troubled state of 
the country. A few coins of the third century after Christ, whose 
style points to this part of Asia Minor, bear the legend TTAAEOTTO- 
A E I TO N . As no other city Palaiapolis in the southwest of Asia Minor 
is known, the coins must be attributed 78 to the Palaiapolis of the By- 
zantine Pamphylian lists. It is obvious, from the coins and remains, 
that the district was affected by the Grseco-Boman civilization only at 
a late period, and that city-organization of the Greek type, athletic 
games, and coinage begin at about the same time. To judge from the 
fourth inscription, the population during the second century were still 
dispersed fccoprjSov. 

The inscriptions of Palaiapolis are (1) and (2), Bull. Corr. Hell., i, 
p. 337, at Kemer ; (3) copied by me in 1 884 at Kemer : 


NANACM6NI1KA6 
OCaeNGKAHA 
TTO A A GO N l|§T C0§1A 
TPBAYTHCMIK 
AC XAPIN 


Nai>a9 Mez>[e]tf\e- 
09 [M]ez>etf\$ ’A- 

7roW(ovl[ov] to) [ 7 r]<2- 
T p\J] avrfjs p\yel- 
<29 X^P L v 


(4) At Ak Euren, in a fountain, copied by me in 1886 : 

First side : 


GTOYC BPPN 

( Tracery ) 

KAITQAHMQTOMA 

KPOTTGAGITQN 


>/ r\ f f 

6TOU9 jSp pv . 
[*A7 TOWCOVL ?J 
Kai to 5 hrj pep rep Ma- 
KpoireheiTcov 


78 Longperier attributes them to Gagai of Lykia, on the hypothesis that it bore 
the name Palaia Polis. 
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( Defaced relief ) 

TPQIAOCQ<t>0AlfiNOC 
OCAGIKAITATGIC AT A 
00INOYHrYNHAYTOY 
KAITPQIAOCAICKAIA 
T A©0 1 NOCOCA0 IT AT0 
KNAAYTQN0 KTONIAI 
QNKATACK0YACANTEC 


T pCOiXo? '£l(])€\l(DVO$ 

’O crael /cal Terrel? ’A ya- 
delvov r) yvvrj avrov 
/cal TpcolXos SI? /cal ’A- 
yaOelvos ’O crael ra re- 
/cva avrcov i/c twv ISl- 
cov /caracr/cevdcravTes 


Second side (left) ; 

Relief representing a horseman, to left, with radiated head ; the horse 
lifts the right forefoot ; garland beneath ; under the garland is the 
inscription : 


\PYCOKO HNTTAIANA 
ONHYKOMO CT0K0AHTQ 
H0AION<t>A00ONTAA0AOY 
///NONQK0ANOIO-0IA0 
0 N A N 0 P£27T 0 1 C I N 0 1 0 N 
©AA0NAI0TAOYCIO 

C0A0YKOCKIBYP 
©TTOI0 1 


N±pvao/c6\_fA~\r)v Uaiava 
OV rjV/COJJLOS T€/C€ Ar)T(b 

’HeX^or (jyaWovra XeXov 
puevov d/cedvoio • eiXe- 
ov dvQpdnroicriv oi iv- 
OaSe vaieraovcrt 

SeXeu/co? K.ifdvp\ov 
iiroLei 


Third side (back ; concealed in masonry) : 


{Relief) 

I III llllll I BACIAH 

I III III III! XPYC0OMI 

IHI/l/eP MHNT6KAY 

////NARANTBAAONTABli 
//////OCCAZ0YC4>PON0e 
////////TO I ©0 0 1 /////A 0 1 


ftacriXr ] - 
Xpvo-eopu- 

Tp7jv~\ • 'Epfjurjv re kXv- 
ro7Tft)Xo]^ diravyeXXovra /3[po- 
rolcrtv ] ocrcra Zeu? <j>pove\_6L 
re /cal dOavafrot Oeol [aX]Xot. 


Fourth side (right ; concealed in masonry). 

At the mosque in Ak Euren there are also two defaced inscriptions, 
one beginning AT A© H TYXH. 

The double date 102 and 1 50 is remarkable : if the second is accord- 
ing to the Kibyratic era, A. d. 25, the first must be an era beginning 
A. d. 73, which is probably the time when Pamphylia was incor- 
porated by Vespasian in the new province Lycia-Pamphylia. The 
inscription then belongs to A. D. 175. The Ma/cpov XleBcov is the nar- 
row plain along the Lysis below Olbasa : the district was, from its 
position, affected only at a comparatively late period by the Grseco- 
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Roman civilization. The population collected in a city-centre and 
coined money in the third century. The word ’Ocr ael is usually geni- 
tive of ’O aaek, but, as Agathinos is obviously son of Troilos andTateis, 
it would seem that here ’O aael is an indeclinable name, and that the 
father was called Troilos Osaei, and the younger son Agatheinos Osaei. 79 

(5) Near Akche Euren, on the site to which I have given the name 
Alieros, I copied the following on a fragment of the architrave of a 
heroon : 

MENNEAETPOKONAOYKAiMAP 

ANECTHCANEAYTl 

M evveas Tpo/covBov kcll M ajjita?? rod Selvos 77 yvvrj avrov ] 
dvea-Trjo-ap eauT[ot9 fJLvtf/Arjs yapiv. 


D. 17. LYSINIA. — The situation of Lysinia is determined with an ac- 
curacy unusual among the towns of Kabalis by several conditions : first, 
it must be on (or close to) the river Lysis ; secondly, it must be near, 
but not actually on, the march of Manlius (see E) ; thirdly, it was an 
independent city coining money, and cannot therefore be near the mouth 
of the Lysis, as that district was not independent but merely part of 
the territory of Sagalassos throughout the Roman period. These con- 
ditions point to the site on the Lysis, with a bridge showing clear 
traces of Roman work over the river, in the country immediately above 
the Sagalassian territory Regio Salamara. One inscription only of 
Lysinia is known to me : I copied it at Elmajik (“ Little Apple ”) in 
1886 : 


IOYAIANAO 

MNANCGBAC 

THNMHTGPA 

KACTPCON 

HBOYAHKAI 

OAHMOC 


’ lovXlav A 0 - 
fjuvav 2 e/3a<r- 
Trjv, firjrepa 

KacrTpcov , 
f) (3ovXr) /cal 
0 SrjpLO*;, 


The inscription shows that Lysinia was an organized city. From the 
situation of Elmajik the inscription might have come from Palaiapolis, 
but the natives declared that all remains in their village came from the 
ruins on the Lysis. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

University of Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen, Scotland. 


[To be concluded in next number.] 


79 Cp. Alexandros Tieiou, Men Tiamou, Men Pharnakou, etc . : see Journal Hellenic 
Studies , 1882. 
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III. 


D. THE PHRYGO-PISIDIAN FRONTIER. 


D. 18. COLONIA JULIA AUGUSTA FIDA COMAMA was accidentally 
discovered by me in 1884. It lies on a mound called Sheher Eyuk 
(“ City Mound ”), between Karibtche and Urkutlu, on the hardly per- 
ceptible watershed dividing the Istanoz Su from that of a stream 
flowing into the Kestel Lake. This discovery makes it necessary 


to transfer to this Pisidian city tl 
uted to Komana of Kappadokia. 
Komama, published in the Ephem 
copied the following : 

(4) On the site of Komama : 
Some lines erased : 
GOIKQTQNEEBAC 
/////////////////////// 
/////TOAIAMATHC 
//TYAHEKAIONAOEATTH P 
TICeHEZYTTAPXON 
TON ATTIKOYAEIOY 
KATAAIA6HKHN 


ie colonial coins previously attrib- 
Besides the three inscriptions of 
. Epigraph , v, 1357-58, 1367, 80 1 

[tg> helvu /cal too helvu kcll\ 
iravrl r]co olkcd too v Xe^ao-[rcbv 
////////////////////////// 

KaX ai o\\tocu apa rrjs 
7r]u\^9 KaX 6 vaos airpp- 
rlcrOr) virapyov- 

TCOV A TTIKOX) A 6tOu(?) 

Kara BtadrfKrjv. 


(5) At Urkutlu, on a piece of architrave : the stone is complete, but 
the inscription must have continued on another stone : 

COLONIS KOAGOI 

HTTPOTHKAITTI^THKOM AMENONKO 
AONIABOYAH^ KAIAH MOYAOTMATI 
AOYKIONIOYAION KOPN HAIANONTONA 
ZIOAOrOTATONEKTTPOrONONYlO* 


(*) Continued from page 21. 

80 1367, 1. 5, is very hard to read. 1 examined the stone again in 1886. The last 
word consists of seven letters, all more or less doubtful ; the first is probably S, the 
second E, the third perhaps S or C or B, the fourth A, the fifth uncertain, the sixth 
probably E, the seventh probably M. 

263 
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Colonis. . f H i rpdbrrj kcli i T icrrr) K.ofJLafir)voi)v KoXcovia 

/ 3 ov\r)<; kcli Sij/iov Soy/ian Aovklov 'IovXlov JZopvrjXiavov rov a%io\o- 
ycbrarov i/c irpoyovwv vio\y k. t. X. 


(6) On the site of Komama : 

IOYAIAKAAAI7T7TIAN1S 
TT0IAMAPIANOKTAOY.a 
ANTHNrAYKYTATHN 
0YT ATEPAAYTHCMNH 
MHCXAPIN 


’I ov\la lAdk\L'Tr r Triav\r) 
TLeia NlapLav ’O ktclov\L- 
av tt)v yXvKVTaTrjv 
Ovyarepa avrrjs p,vrj- 

X^P iV - 


(7) At the site of Komama, on a fragment of the architrave of a 
heroon : 

//// NOMENH0Yr ATPlAYTHCMAPIAOKTAOYIAKAAAITnTIANH 

[’I ovXia K aWiirinavr] II ela rfj ye\vopbevrj Ovyarpl avrrj 9 Nlapla, 
’ Ofcraovla KaWi7T7rcavf. 

The name Maria shows that the family was Christian. 


(8) At Karibtche : published Cl L G., 4367 i, and A. H. S., No. 42. 

(9) In a cemetery halfway between Komama and Kestel : 


MENNEAEMENNEOYNE 
O^KAI7TIO^MENNEOY<t> 
TQTTATPIAYTON 
-NN EATPOKONAOYKAI 
MAPKIAMHTPIMNHMHE 
XAPINTONBI2MON KA0I 
EPQ3AN 


Nlevveas M evveov ve- 
09 kcli IR 09 Mez^eou <j>- 
l\to\tg) irarpl avrwv 
Me^vveaTpoKovBov Kal 
MapKia piTjTpX pbvrjpbr)? 
X^P LV T <> v fto)p,ov Kadi - 
ipcoaav. 


D. 19. KORMASA is placed by (1) its occurrence on the march of 
Manlius (see E), (2) its position on a Roman Road, (3) its neighbor- 
hood to Lake Askania. The name occurs in Greek in at least four 
forms, Kormasa, Korbasa, Kolbasa, and Kolbassos : the last is proved 
by coins with the legend K0ABACC6QN. In Strabo (p. 570), Tap- 
/3acrcro9 is probably an error for Kop/3acrcro9, the error arising from 
assimilation to the following T eppurjaaos. 

The site, near Geulde Tchiflik, was first visited in 1884 (Smith-Ram- 
say) : the remains of the town, being in a very secluded situation, are 
in better preservation than usual. They show that there was not a real 
7roX^9 : the Kolbasseis lived in a number of Jcdmai, and had a central 
town of small extent, beside which there were numerous graves. Kdmai 
of the Kolbasseis existed also at Bereket (called Moatra, A. H. S., No. 
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10), at a site near Azizie, and probably in other places. Beside the 
inscriptions already published (A. H. S., Nos. 10, 43-5), Mr. Smith 
and I copied the following in 1884 : 

(5) On the entablature of a heroon at Giaour Euren : 

TEPMIAAEATTAA0YMANO KAIMA KAIQAAANPOAQ KAIMEN///// 

MENNEOYBEOAQNOETHN MANTHNQ N0ETHNTTENO BEOAQNO/// 
rYNAIKAAYTOYKAIATTOAAQ TYNAIKAAEA 0EPAN TTEN0EPON 

NIONTONYIONAYTOY 4>HN ANEETHEEMNEIAEXAPIN 


TepfjLiXas ’A rrdAov Meta; Mei >veov / 3 ' XoXcovo? rr\v yvval/ca avrov /cal 
' AiroWdvtov rov viov avrov real IS/ldfiav rrjv yvvai/caSeXcfrrjv /cal 
v f YKkav f PoS&)^09 rrjv irevdepav teal M.ev[veav] {3 ' SoXcoz'oJy rov\ 
irevOepov dvecrrrjc re pbvelas %dptv. 


(6) At Giaour Euren : 
NEQNKOMQNOE 
MOAOYKAIAMMANT 
TYNAIKAAYTOYKAI 
ZftNANEETHEAN 
TATEKNAAYTONMNH 
MHEENEKENKOMftN 
AAAETEOCHPr A 
EETO 


N €(0V Hopbwvos 

M oXov /cal '’Apupuav r\rjv 
yvval/ca avrov /cal 

ra re/eva avrwv ^av^ra] dvecrrrjcrav puvrj 
purj 9 eve/cev . Kopuarv 
'AAdareos rjpyd - 
crero 


''Apupua and M a are forms of the same name : on ’ AXa<TTeo 9 , see D. 22. 


(7) At Geulde (W. M. R.) : 
EPMHCAOYKIOYrH 'Eppurj? A ov/clov TH- 


AAOTTOYrYNEKIKE 
EPMHYQ7TPOMOI 
PQANEETHEEM 
NHMHEXAPINEIM 
EN IAIAMOIPHQcj>| 

AENEIAEXEPEIAQA 0 

TTOIOIEHAIEBAETTE 


AAOITOT yvve/cl /ce 

'Eppif} V(p 7 TpOpbOi- 

pqy avearrjae pu- 
vrjpurj 9 %apiv • el pu- 
ev ISla pLolprj, & <f>[- 
Xe NEIAEXEPEI 8co\6- 

rroioi^)rj\ie fiXer re 
This badly spelt and badly composed and rudely engraved epitaph 
is complete and fairly certain in text : I fail to understand it. Another 
fragment which I copied at Geulde is unintelligible. 

(8) At Giaour Euren (W. M. R.) : 

A Y P 1 1 ATT 0 AH Avp. ’A 7 roX[Xa>- 

N I EA I EKAATTO vt{o ) 9 SI 9 KaX 7 ro[upz//ou 
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(9) At Bereket (W. M. R.) : 


TTOAAOO 
NIOCM 
ENANAP 
0 o[y 


’AJttoXXco- 
vlo<$ M- 
evavSp- 


D. 20. KREMNA. — The site, which retains the ancient name in the 
form Girme, has been often visited and described. I have not seen it. 

D. 21. PANEMOUTEICHOS is known from coins and the Byzantine 
lists. The order of Hierokles is not decisive as to its situation, but 
suits well the site near the pass from Pamphylia to the uplands of 
central Pisidia. 

KRETOPOLIS is mentioned by Ptolemy and as Kprjrav II 0 X 69 by 
Polybios (y. 72) : the latter passage shows that it lies near ra crreva 
ra irepl rrjv KaXovpuevrjv K \LpLa/ca on the road towards Lydia. Kli- 
max is certainly the long steep pass just mentioned : it is literally a 
fcXZpLa%, being ascended by a series of steps for several miles. 81 Kre- 
topolis, then, must be on the north side of the pass. The authorities 
which mention Kretopolis do not allude to Panemouteichos, and vice 
versa . Th^ same situation suits all that we know of both places. The 
probability is, therefore, that they are either two names for one city, 
or two neighboring places. 

In all the Notitiae a group of bishoprics is omitted : this group lies 
along the Roman road from Attaleia to lake Askania. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that this group of bishoprics was separated from 
the rest of the province and placed under a new metropolis, just as 
was the case with the bishoprics round Hierapolis (see A. Il), Kolossai 
(see A. VI), Akmonia (see Table in my Cit. and Bish . 82 ), and other places. 
This change was made before the oldest Notitia about 850 : it had cer- 
tainly not taken place when Hierokles compiled his list. At some 
period between these dates, one of the bishoprics (probably either 
Komama or Panemouteichos 83 ) was constituted a metropolis, and the 
group of cities along the important road on which it stood were sub- 
jected to its authority : but of this important change in the constitu- 
tion of the province not a single trace is known to me beyond the 
negative one of their omission in the later lists. 

81 1 ascended this pass in 1882 in company with Sir C. Wilson. 

82 Journ. Hell. Stud., 1887. 

83 To judge from modern facts, Panemouteichos seems the more important. 
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D. 22-25. — The cities along the northern frontier of Pamphylia Se- 
cunda are very obscure : to place them correctly is one of the most 
difficult problems in Anatolian topography. Inscriptions give no di- 
rect aid, as the local names which they contain are not found in the 
Roman or Byzantine authorities. I begin by investigating the social 
condition of the district under the Empire, as revealed by the inscriptions. 

A series of inscriptions found at Tefenni and Karamanli 84 reveal the 
name of an otherwise unknown people, the ORM^LEIS. Two dated in- 
scriptions in their country belong to the year 221 A. d., 85 and are dated 
respectively PTTB and TB : they therefore imply two different eras, 39 
A. d. and the Phrygian era 85-4 b. c. 86 The era 39 A. d . is hitherto 
unknown : the inscription in which it occurs is dated also by a pro- 
curator ( i . e., Augusti), two TTpayfiarevTCLL, and three /ua-OcoraL Com- 
paring this with other inscriptions of the district, we see that the whole 
territory was an imperial estate, farmed out to jjuaOcorcU: this and 
other estates in the neighborhood were under the general management 
of a procurator and irpaypLarevraL. The era 39 A. D. is therefore proba- 
bly the time when the estate was organized, and shows us one step in 
the gradual organization of Pisidia during the first century of the Em- 
pire. 87 This imperial estate must have been of vast extent : its north- 
eastern boundary is defined by an inscription at Deuer which I copied 
in 1884 and published in Am. Journ. Arch., 1886, pp. 128-29. In 
1886, 1 deciphered 1. 16, which had previously baffled me : Q. Petro- 
nius Umb[e]r, governor of Galatia, and L. Pupius Praesens, procura- 
tor, dopoderrjcrav ra puev iv Be^ca elvai XayoXaacrecov , ra Se eV apcarepa 
KcopLrjs TvpL/3piavacrcro[_v ] Nepowo? KXavBtov Kaicrapo ? k.t.X. This 
inscription was so placed that the reader, looking north, had on his 

84 Copied in part by Schonborn; afterwards but still imperfectly and incompletely 
by Duchesne-Collignon ; finally by Sterrett-Smith-Ramsay in 1883. I also reexamined 
some details in 1886. 

83 They mention Annia Aurelia Faustina, wife of Elagabalus: they are published 
not very accurately by MM. Duchesne and Collignon, who omit the lines containing 
the dates. 

86 Understanding that the engraver has falsely engraved TB for TE : otherwise 
we must suppose an era 81 b. c. 

87 Other stages are Augustus* Pisidian Colonies, 6 b. c.; Era of Kibyra, 25 A. d. ; 
Pappa renamed Tiberiopolis ; Seleukeia renamed Claudioseleukeia ; Ikonion renamed 
Claudeikonion, and Laodikeia Combusta renamed Claudio-Laodikeia ; boundaries of 
Sagalassos defined under Nero; Anabouraof Pisidia renamed (?) Neapolis (see Mittheil. 
Athen 1883, p. 76) ; Pisidia with Lycia-Pamphylia constituted an imperial Province 
under Vespasian (73-4 A. d.). 
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right hand, eastward, Sagalassian territory, and on his left hand, west- 
ward, the imperial estate named Tymbrianassos. In the direction 
thus defined in the last clause lies the village Einesh, with an ancient 
site 88 close to it : the modern name is the latter half of the ancient com- 
pound name. 

In the inscription above mentioned three misthotai are named : the 
imperial estate was therefore divided into three parts. One of these was 
TYMBRIANASSOS, now Einesh. Another was ALASTOS or ALASTON, 
which is mentioned in several inscriptions : (1) fiiaOcorr ] 9 tco v Trepl 
' r AAaarov tottgov (A. H. S., No. 4) ; (2) C. I. G ., 4366# now becomes 
intelligible, and we must read [t]o £9 \_f\v ’A \aa\rw\ TrapafyvXatcLTai? 

Avp. M[ ]a/uo 9 aperrjs evetcev tc.r.X.) (3) at Kolbasa I copied 

an inscription with the artist’s signature : 

KOMQN AAAETEOE HPT AEETO. 89 

Alastos must have been a village near Tefenni and Karamanli, 
probably at Sazak. The third part of the estate was further south, 
about Hassan Pasha and Kayali : an inscription which I copied in 
1884 contains part of the name : 

ETOYCEHPMENEAAOCAUAPCAMOYPI11EYCANETHKEN 

In the local adjective the letter P or B is equally possible. The date 
196 is perhaps dated according to the era of Kibyra, and corresponds 
to A. D. 221, but it may be according to an earlier era : averrjfcev is an 
unusual misspelling. Part of the name of another village in this valley 
is preserved in an inscription, which I read quite differently from the 
published form (A. H.S.,No. 28) : ^pbpbevLhrj^^ Ap^ovro^ • ATTYKEY^ 
'AprepuSc. In the local adjective the first letter is lost and the second 
may be A or M. 

The people called Ormeleis inhabited the southwestern parts of this 
vast estate, Alastos and Hassan Pasha. They had therefore no city 
organization, and struck no coins. Their name is known only from 
inscriptions, and does not occur in the Byzantine lists ; but, where it 

88 Discovered by MM. Duchesne and Collignon, who suggest the name Sanaos, 
rightly rejected by Hirschfeld, p. 322 : Sterrett suggests’ ( Prelim . Report , p. 7) 
Themissonion, which is equally impossible. 

89 5 A Xacrreos is here perhaps genitive of the father’s name, and not a local adjective : 
but a name Alastis is connected with Alastos, as Aryassis with Aryassos, Kidramouas 
with Kidramos, etc. 

90 As the inscription is very rudely scratched on the stone, the name is probably 
miscut for E vfjLeviSrjs. 
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might be expected, Hierokles has Maximianoupolis with the ditto- 
graphy Ktema Max., i. e., the (Imperial) Estate of Maximianoupolis. 
It is therefore clear that, about A. d. 305-11, the country of the Orme- 
leis was raised to the rank of a City and Bishopric, and named after 
the emperor Galerius Maximianus. 

Alastos was on the Roman Road which led from Kibyra to the 
southwestern end of Lake Askania, where it joined the road from 
Komama to Apameia, and where both united with the road from Ta- 
kina to Apameia. This road was constructed or repaired under Sev- 
erus, as is proved by the milestones. One of these was copied by me 
at Hedja in 1884 : it reckons the distance from Kibyra as caput viae, 
although Kibyra is in a different province : 

t ] o £? 6e&v [iv^avecrraTOLs 
avTOKpd\ropi /calaapL A . 

2e7 TTip\l(p 2 evripcp 

II €pTLvax\_i 2e/3acrTc3 ’A pafiucp 
’ ASca/3[r]ViK<p TlapOi/cp 
kclI avTo\jcpdropi Kataapi M . 

A ~\vpr)\i<p \^AvT(joveLv(p 2e/3acrTG) 
\_fca\ II. 2e7 TTtpip Vera] 

\jJL<p TCOV fjL€yd\CDV~\ 

f3a<TL\eQ)V \_kclY\ T ov\la 2[e/3a<xT$ 

M rjTpl [Kaja^rpcov 

a7r]o K^/3v[pa9 

Another milestone, the second from Kibyra on the same road, has 
been published by MM. Duchesne and Collignon (Bull. Corr. Hell., 
ii, p. 576). The third milestone, found at Yarik Keui, close to Lake 
Askania, has been published by Mr. A. H. Smith, No. 48 : he does 
not mention that it is a milestone, and omits at the end the symbol 

fil : the number which followed the symbol is obliterated. 91 

The stations on this road were Kibyra xxvn Alastos xvi Tym- 
brianasa y Lysinia viii a village in the Regio Salamara Sagalassensis 
beside Yarik Keui. The Geogr. Ravenn. apparently means some of these 
stations by the corrupt Taxon and Latrileon. 92 In the list of Hierokles 


OICOGQN 

AYTOKPA 

CETTTIM 

TTEPTINAK 

AAIAB 

KAIAYTO 

YPHAIQ 

/////////// 

///////////// 

BACIAEQN®OYAIAE 

mhtpiue 

AI.IOKIBY 


91 Even without the symbol, the shape of the stone, a round cippus with a square 
base, is conclusive as to its being a milestone. I added a sketch of the stone to my 
copy of the text. 

92 Latrileon is assimilated to the following name, Filaction: I have sometimes thought 
that the true name might have been Ormeleon. 
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we find, on the northern frontier, Regesalamara and Limobrama side 
by side. The first is obviously the Regio of the “ Bitter Salt Lake,” 
i. e., the Lake Askania, which might well be called, as its neighbor the 
Lake of Sanaos is actually called, Adji Tuz Gol (“ Bitter Salt Lake”). 
Limobrama is clearly corrupt : in the second part I formerly conjectured 
Bria, written, in Hierokles* usual style, Briana ((7. and B ., xviii) : but 
after having read the name Tymbrianassos, as mentioned above, I 
should now rather correct it to -brianasa, a by-form of -brianassos (cp. 
Kolbasa and Kolbassos), and see in Limo- a corruption of the first 
syllable, Tym. 

At the ancient site near Einesh, MM. Duchesne and Collignon found 
a cippus with an inscription recording peril and escape iv r<p TroTa/up 
FiVpw (or Xvp(p) iv rcpSe to3 tottco {Bull. Corr . Hell., ill, 47 9). The stone 
has probably not been carried from a distance, because it is not in an 
inhabited place : it belongs to Tymbrianasa. There is no river near, 
but a swollen torrent from the hills behind might have imperiled the 
dedicator. The name therefore cannot denote the Gebren Su, as M. 
Duchesne thinks, but a small stream in the territory of Tymbrianasa. 

There remains one other ancient site on the northern frontier, beside 
the village of Gebren, discovered by Professor Hirschfeld. There are 
a great number of ancient fragments, among them four inscriptions : 93 


(1) A Al KIN NIOC AITYC 
TT0C6 1 AGO N I 6YXHN 94 


(2) IGPATGYONTOC 

CIABOY AIC GTOYC 
AICGKATOCTOY KAI 
TGTAPTOY 
5 CIABOC AIC KAI 
KAAAOYAC XA- 
PHTOC KAI MHNIC 
ATTOAACONIOY BACI- 
AGIAOC ATTOAAGO- 
10 Nl GYXHN 95 

(3) contains the word IEPAEAMENON: 


ieparevovTos 

Xi\/30V SU • 6TOV 9 

SU e/carocrrov /ecu 
reraprov • 

StXySo? SU /cal 
K aSaovas Xa- 
pr)TO<; /cal M rjvL? 

’ A7TO\\cOVLOV Ba<7£- 

XelSos ’A7 toWco- 
vl ev'x/jv. 

(4) is quite illegible. 


93 1 spent only an hour in the village : further search would doubtless discover more. 

94 Published by Hirschfeld, p. 323 : he has only one N in A udvvios. Copied by 
me in 1886. 

95 Hirschfeld’ s copy of lines 6-9 is unintelligible : he has K AA AM YAC in line 
6. Copied by me in 1886, with Hirschfeld’s copy in my hands. 
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The date 204 is probably according to the Phrygian era 85-4 B. c., 
and corresponds to A. D. 119-20. With regard to the ancient name 
of Gebren, it is impossible, without some other evidence, to accept 
Professor Hirschfeld’s opinion, that it preserves an old name Kebrene : 
obgleich sie fur diese Gegend nicht uberliefert ist (op. cit ., p. 323). There 
seem only two possible alternatives : either Gebren was a village of the 
great estate above described, or it is the site of Ariassos. Until it is 
quite certain that no site for Ariassos can be found near Panemoutei- 
chos, we cannot decide with certainty between these alternatives, but 
the remains at Gebren seem too important for a mere outlying village 
of the imperial estate, and the method of dating by the priest only, 
without the puaOcorat or eV Lrp 07709 , suggests that the district was not 
part of the estate. The name ARIASSOS must therefore be conjec- 
turally placed at Gebren. 

D. 26. KODROULA. — Three inscriptions erected by the Senate and 
Demos, which were found in the same deserted cemetery a few miles 
N. E. of Kestel, indicate a city in the immediate neighborhood. The 
list of Hierokles leaves only Kodroula and the People Isbeis to be 
placed in the province, and the inscriptions require a city rather than 
a loosely organized demos : hence, I place Kodroula in the neighbor- 
hood of Kestel. One of these inscriptions is published (A. H. S., No. 
43). The others are : 


(2) AYTOKPAT 

A vro/cpar- 

OPAKAICA 

opa^alcra- 

UMAPKONAY 

pa\ NLap/cov Av- 

PHAI0NC6YH 

prfKiov Xevrj- 

PONANTCONGI 

pov ’ Avrcovei - 

NONCGBACTON 

vov Heftacrrov 

HBOYAHKAIO 

r) fiovXrj /cal 6 

AHMOC 

Srjpos. 

(3) IOY 

5 Iov[\lov 

M NN6AN 

M\e~\vveav 

e 

C E [ppaLov*! 

BOYAH 

rf\ /3ov\rj 

KAIOAHMOC 

/cal 6 Brjpo? 

(4) To these we must add C. I. G. 

, 4367 Jc, which is < 

soldier of the xrv Legio Apollinaria. 
Galatia, and detachments of it may 
Coloniae, Komama and Kremna. 

The legion was 
have been in the 
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D. 27. ISBA. — The name is known only from Hierokles and the 
Notitiae Episcopatuum . None of its bishops occur in the Council-lists, 
and it must therefore have been an unimportant place. Its position 
in Hierokles points to a situation on the eastern frontier of Pamphylia 
Secunda, and this is confirmed by the Notitiae which assign it to Prima. 
There is a double entry in Hierokles, A epovcrca and A'tjpov 'Zafiaccov : 
these appear to be corruptions of Arjpov Ao-fta and A rgiov '\crftecov 
(spelt T o-ftaccov). 

D. 28. PEDNELISSOS is fixed approximately (1) by the expression 
of Strabo (p. 66 7) vi repKecrai ’ AcnrevSov ; (2) by the fact that it was in 
Pamphylia Secunda, the western half of the province; (3) by the nar- 
rative of Polybios (v. 72), which shows that it was further south than 
Selge. Professor Hirschfeld places it, conjectural ly, at Sirt. This 
suits both Strabo and Polybios, but hardly explains why it is in Pam- 
phylia Secunda, rather than Prima : this objection, though not con- 
clusive, would make me look for a site further west, but I have never 
travelled in the district. 

E. THE ROUTE OF MANLIUS. 

It will be convenient here to trace the march of the consul Gn. 
Manlius Yulso, in B. c. 189, through this country (Livy, xxxvm. 15). 
From Ephesos to Magnesia he marched by the ordinary road : thence, 
apparently in one march, he came to the Maeander (ad Maeandrum 
progressus castra posuit ), where it required time to transport the army 
across the unfordable river : he probably crossed at a point nearly 
south of Magnesia. Transgressi Maeandrum ad Hieran Comen per - 
venerunt. Mine alteris eastris ad Harpasum flumen ventum est . Two 
days* march brings him to the Harpasos (Arpas Su), past Hiera Kome, 
a village which must be near the Marsyas, nearly due south of Tralleis. 
Ad Antioehiam posu 't castra: apparently one day’s march from the 
river Harpasos to Antioch. From the Maeander-crossing to Antioch 
is approximately 51 miles, which gives an average of 17 miles per day, 
when the army is starting fresh and the general is eager for action. 
Inde ad Gordiou Teiehos proeessum est. Ex eo loco ad Tabas tertiis cas- 
tris perventum est. The total distance is 36 miles in an air-line on my 
map : I have not traversed the road, and cannot say whether it winds 
much, but there is a chain of mountains to cross and a rise from 400 
feet to 3000 feet above sea-level. The day’s march cannot have been 
less than 12, and may have been 15. Gordiou Teiehos, known also 
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from some rare coins, must be sought for at or a little north of the 
village Kara Su (a mudirlik ). Tertio inde die adKazanem amnem per- 
ventum: inde profecti Erizam urbem primo impetu eeperunt: ad Thabu- 
sion eastellum imminens flumini Indo ventum est: hand proeul a Oibyra 
aberant Thabusion is clearly near Tcham Keui. The Erizeni are a 
people who possessed the country between Kibyra and Themissonion : 
in this country there are several places with traces of ancient life, and 
also a weekly market, called Ishkian Bazar, held in the plain, not at 
any village. Such a market probably (see ATTOUDDA) marks the 
ancient centre of the Erizeni, which should be looked for near Ishkian 
Bazar. The march from Tabae must have been by way of Apollonia 
and Sebastopolis, as Manlius would have crossed the Indus, not the 
Kazanes, if he had taken a more southerly road. On my map, the 
road from Tabae to a point on the Kazanes, a little above the conflu- 
ence with the Indus, where Manlius probably crossed, is 32 miles : 
this gives 16 miles per day, followed by a short march and the cap- 
ture and sack of Eriza, and then by a one day’s march to bring the 
army within threatening distance of Kibyra: 96 here six days were 
spent. A Oibyra per agros Sindensium exercitus dudus , trangressusque 
Caularem amnem , posuit castra: poster o die est praeter Caralitin palu- 
dem agmen dudum: ad Mandropolin manserunt: inde progredientibus 
ad Lagbon, proximam urbem , etc . Livy’s previous description shows 
that a Oibyra implies only “ from the neighborhood of Kibyra.” I 
have not traversed this march, and my impression that the Kaularis 
is the river flowing from Bei Keui may require to be corrected on 
better knowledge. The march of the following day led along the 
northern shore of Lake Karalitis (Sugut Gol) : Mandropolis must be 
a village on its shore. A few miles onward is Lagbon, which was 
deserted by the inhabitants at the approach of Manlius. Inde ad Lysis 
duminis fontes : poster o die ad Cobulatum amnem progressi. The sources 
of the Lysis are less than six miles from Lagbon, and thereafter only 
two possible routes were open to the Consul Manlius : he must go 
either down the Lysis or southeast towards Istanoz into a highlying 
plain in which rises a tributary of the Istanoz Su : this tributary is the 
Cobulatus or KoA,o/3<zto9. 97 These marches are very short, but Man- 

98 Thabusion was out of the territory of Kibyra : a detachment of troops was sent 
forward, and as it entered the territory was met by ambassadors. 

97 It is quite consistent with Livy’s language that the army may have marched in 
one day from Mandropolis past Lagbon to the Lysis. 
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lius was hanging about, waiting for an excuse to enter Pamphylia ( volenti 
consuli caussa in Pamphyliam divertendi oblata est). So far as Kibyra, he 
could allege the necessity of teaching a lesson to king Moagetes (homini 
infido atque importuno). From Kibyra the direct road to Galatia lay up 
the Kaularis toward Alaston : the consul chose a more circuitous route 
by Lagbon. Arrived at the valley where the Kolobatos rises, he could 
no longer pretend that Galatia was his object if he descended that river. 
Such a movement meant the invasion of Pamphylia, 98 and he did not 
venture to invade it without some pretext, which was supplied by the 
embassy from Isinda. He marched down the Kolobatos to Isinda (ad- 
veniens obsidione Isindenses exemit: Termesso pacem dedit , item Aspendiis 
ceterisque Pamphyliae populis: ex Pamphylia rediens , etc.) ; and (as we 
learn from Poly bios, though not from Livy) he advanced further south to 
near Termessos (o Se Taios rfj Tepprjcrap irpooreyylcras;). Ex Pamphy- 
lia rediens ad fluvium Taurum primo die , postero ad Xylinen (< quam 
vocant) Comen , posuit castra. Profectus inde continentibus itineribus ad 
Cormasa urbem pervenit. Allowing about 12 miles per day: Xyline 
Kome would be in front of the pass, between Pogla and Komama : 
thence two days would take him to Kormasa. Darsa proxima urbs 
erat : earn plenam omnium rerum copia invenit : progredienti praeter 
paludes legati ab Lysinia dedentes civitatem venerunt : inde in agrum 
Sagalassenum ventum est : consul praedatum in agros misit : legatis mis- 
sis pacem impetraverunt : progressus inde ad Rhocrinos Fontes, ad vicum 
quern Aporidos Comen vocant , posuit castra . In this passage there are 
several confused statements. The following description of the actual 
march will show how Livy’s account corresponds to the truth. He 
advanced along the ordinary road to the southern end of Lake Askania; 
here he was not far from a city Lysinia, from which ambassadors came 
to meet him : he devastated the Sagalassian territory (along the lake) 
until the Sagalassians sent ambassadors and made their peace : the 
chief town of this district subject to Sagalassos was Darzela, which he 
took : advancing thence, past the village Aporidos, he encamped beside 
the Rhocrini Fontes. The account of the march given by Polybios 
was not very clear : Livy, using it for his narrative, did not make it 
any clearer, and mistranslated \Lpvr) as paludes. The statement about 
Aporidos and Rhocrini Fontes, two known points, is quite certainly 
false. Moreover, Livy’s words do not correspond with Polybios 

"It is obvious that Livy considers Milyas (valley of Istanoz Su) to belong to Pam- 
phylia. 
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Kvpfiacra ttoXlv Xaftcbv 6 Tvaio 9 /cal \eiav acfrBovov ave^ev^ev . 7 rpo- 
ayovrcov Se avrd)V7rapd rrjv Xtpvrjv, irapeyevovro irpecr^e ^ ? i/cAvcrivor)? 
SiSovre 9 avrov 9 7 TicrTiv • 0D9 TrpcxrSe^dpLevos ive/ 3 a\ev €69 

twv ZayaXaaaecov yrjv. According to the excerpt of Polybios, Man- 
lius captures Kormasa with much booty : according to Livy he reaches 
Kormasa and captures Darsa. The reference to Darsa is perhaps only 
misplaced. The later city and bishopric, Durzela, Zarzela, or Zorzila, 
was probably situated at Buldur, and was at this time a mere depend- 
ency of Sagalassos : 99 if Darsa is corrupted from Darsila, we could 
readily understand that it was captured and plundered by Manlius as 
he passed along the lake. 

A. PHRYGIA. 

X. SANAOS or ANAVA. — The extensive plains along the Salt Lake, 
Hambat Kiri and Taz Kiri, contained an ancient city, 100 whose site 
with ruins of some interest at Sari Kavak was visited by me in 1881. 
Herodotos (vn. 30) mentions this city, on the march of Xerxes, as 
Avava : his reference is unmistakable and conclusive. Sanaos is men- 
tioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, Hierokles, and other Byzantine lists : Ptol- 
emy places it in southern Phrygia, and Hierokles places it between 
Takina and Dionysopolis. No known site except Sari Kavak suits 
these conditions. The name Sanaos has obviously lost a spirant, and 
the Byzantine form, Sanabensis, shows that the form was ZavaFos. 
ZdvaFos and "’Avava are obviously two Greek variants of the native 
name. In northern Phrygia the ancient Synaos retains, in the form 
Simav, the ancient name, which must have been Sunav : on this analogy 
we may take the native name at Sari Kavak as Sanav, which is Grecised 
sometimes in the first declension, sometimes in the second. The loss 
of 2 in'Avava is natural in Greek : the Lydian city Satala is frequently 
written "'A raXa in Greek documents. 101 

Sanaos commanded a large and apparently fertile territory, and 
possessed the salt which has always been got out of the lake from the 
time of Xerxes to the present day. It was also situated on the most 

"Is Darsa simply a mistake, arising from a false reading in Livy’s copy of Polybios ? 
I incline rather to the view taken in the text (after having for a time held the other) : 
the coincidence that the town in this part of the territory of the Sagalassians was 
named Darzela weighs with me. 

100 For the older opinion on this point, see VII. KERETAPA. 

101 Satala was situated on the Hermos, and still retains its ancient name in the form 
Sandal, near Koula: see Journ. Hell. Stud., 1887, p. 519. 

2 
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important road in the country, the great highway which brought the 
trade of the central and eastern provinces through Laodikeiato Ephesos. 
Yet it struck no coins, and is never referred to except in the passages 
above quoted. 102 Its apparent obscurity is due to the probable fact 
that it was not an independent city under the Roman Empire, but was 
under the dominion of Apameia. Dion Khrysostomos mentions that 
a large and populous country was subject to Apameia, and as Seiblia 
bounded it on the north, Metropolis and Apollonia on the east, Pisidia 
on the south, there remain only Aulokra, Sanaos, and perhaps Mallos, 
under its dominion. Other examples of wide dominion exercised by 
great cities are known. The best attested examples are Nakoleia, whose 
power extended over Orkistos and therefore over the whole vast inter- 
mediate plain, down to A. D. 331, and Sagalassos, which possessed the 
whole country along the south side of Lake Askania : besides these, 
Prymnessos, Akmonia/and other cities must have had a wide dependent 
territory, though no precise authority attests it. 

XI. MOTELLA or METELLOPOLIS (Cl and B., II, ix).— When writ- 
ing on the Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia , I observed, too late, that 
Metellopolis of the Byzantine lists is the same place as Motella of the 
inscriptions. My sole reason for placing Metellopolis in this neigh- 
borhood was that the bishoprics subject to the metropolitan of Hiera- 
polis evidently formed “ a well-marked district having its centre in 
Hierapolis.” This argument is now conclusively proved correct ; the 
six bishoprics lie side by side along the southwestern boundary of 
Phrygia Pacatiana (see II. HIERAPOLIS.). 

The use of the form Metelloupolis for Motella is common in Byzan- 
tine documents: thus we have ^Ckahek^oviroXi^ for ^cXaBeX^eia 
(even eis rr)v <E>t\aSe\<£ou occurs). The name Motella is not men- 
tioned by Hierokles : I believe however that the city occurs under the 
temporary name of Pulcherianopolis. The last names in his list are 
those of the cities on the western frontier of Phrygia from north to south. 
The last name, Pulcherianopolis, must be either Blaundos or Motella. 
Formerly (C. and R., Table , J. H. S., IV, 373), I identified it with 
Blaundos, understanding that Hierokles in this instance disagreed with 
the Notitiae , which assign Blaundos to Lydia. The balance of prob- 
ability, however, is that Pulcherianopolis is Motella. I have already 
(< 7 . and B.,yn) stated that “the modern unity of name and govern- 

102 The utter want of inscriptions is probably due to ignorance of the country. It 
has never been explored. 
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ment throughout Tchal is probably true to ancient fact.” Now Tchal 
includes the whole territory of Motella, Dionysopolis, and the Hyrga- 
leis, and we see from the inscriptions (O. and B., 11, 14, and several 
unpublished) that Motella was closely connected with the other two. 
If we could accept the name Pulcherianopolis, it would definitely prove 
that Motella was erected into an independent city and bishopric about 
A. D. 414-53. If, however, subsequent investigation should make it 
more probable that Pulcherianopolis is Blaundos, we should then have 
to admit that Motella was not a city when Hierokles compiled his list, 
but that it was dignified by Justinian when he remodelled Phrygia 
Pacatiana. 

The bishops of Motella, besides those mentioned by Lequien, are 
Michael in 556 (C. and B ., 13) and Kyriakos mentioned in an in- 
scription at Keuseli (Hogarth-Ramsay, 1887) of about 660-70 A. d. : 
IvS^iKTiwvos) 8 k , fjL7)(yb$) cu! , f tydvearrj to dvataarrjpLOv iirl K vpta/cov 
rov Oeo^uXeararov iirtaKicnrov). 

Xll. DIONYSOPOLIS (C. and jB.,iv).— Mr. D. G. Hogarth is making 
a study of the curious series of inscriptions from this district ; see Journ. 
Hell. Stud., 1887. The following villages or districts of the territory 
of Mossyna and Dionysopolis are known. 

(1) Atyokhorion: the settlement coplov , Kcopurj) round the temple 
of Apollon Lairbenos (see Hogarth, l. e.). In 1887, I was able to 
decipher the whole inscription published C. and B ., 6 : 5 KiroWayvlcp 
Mrjvocj)i\ov tc3 Sta yevovs lepel rov XcoTrjpos ’ Ao-kX^ttlov tc.r.X. As 
at Mossyna, we have here an example of the priesthood hereditary in 
a family. The name of the god is interesting : C. and B ., 5, dedi- 
cated by the same Apollonios, makes it practically certain that he was 
the priest of Lairbenos. His children are much more Greek in their 
style : instead of the family names, they have names taken from the 
epic cycle (Iphianassa and Laomedon), and they prefer to call their 
father’s god by the Greek name Asklepios. 103 This is an interesting 
example of a tact that I have often insisted on — Greek mythology 
and nomenclature are substituted for Anatolian wherever the Gneco- 
Roman civilization spreads. 104 

(2) Salouda: the inscription, C. and B ., 9, gives the name as Sal- 

103 The worship of Men Karou at Attoudda shows that the Anatolian type of god has 
a side of his character closely akin to that of Asklepios : a medipal school was attached 
to the temple. 

104 Jour. Hell. Stud., 1883, pp. 64-5 ; 1882, p. 64. 
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salouda; but another, which I copied in 1887, shows that Salouda is 
the true form, and that ^AA is doubled by a mere error of the en- 
graver. The name Salouda is related to Sala as Attoudda to Attaia, 
or as Aloudda to Alia. Salouda was near Kabalar, where both inscrip- 
tions were found. 

(3) Melokome is mentioned in the same inscription with Salouda ; 
it must be near Salouda. 

(4) Kagyetta: beside Develar, where in 1888 I copied a fragment 
of an inscription beginning 6 Srjpios 6 Kayverrecov irt/jurjo-ev E vry^V 
T oWov [</)]iXo[^a6o-a]p[a. (friXjoTrarpiv. The name must also be 
restored in an inscription published by Hogarth (L c., p. 394) irapd 

TOV hrjpLOV [KaYu]€TT€09. 

(5) Thiounta: beside Geuzlar, where in 1888 I copied two inscrip- 
tions. They are engraved on two very large stelai, adorned with 
elaborate sculptures. The pediment of each stele shows Zeus standing 
in the centre with sceptre in left hand and holding out the right hand. 
To the left is Fortune of the Roman type with the rudder, and further 
to the left a quadriga in which stands the sun-god with radiated head. 
On the right is Hermes standing with caduceus in left and purse in 
right hand, and further to the right a car drawn by two oxen : the 
person who stood in this car is hopelessly defaced in both stelai. Both 
the ox-car and the quadriga are turned towards the centre. In the 
older stele, which is more rudely carved, the first group of the inscrip- 
tion is engraved below the pediment in several lines, irregularly : in 
the later stele, the first group is engraved in two lines along the top of 
the pediment. Each name of the long list which follows the intro- 
ductory formula is written in two or three lines, and under the name 
the full-length portrait is carved in relief. In each stele there are 
therefore three rows of portraits, each row containing eight figures : 
all the portraits are exactly the same, except that some are bearded, 
others beardless : all stand, facing, with left hand hanging by the side 
and right hand appearing between the folds of the himation on the 
breast. 

First Stele . 

(1) 6 Srjpios 6 ®lovvt€cdv irelpbrjaev (tttjWtj k€ are^avco <f)pdrpav 
rrjv irepl %eoh{o)rov Acoyeveiavov teal TXv/ccova A cobcopov dycovoOerrjv . 
0€oSoto9 Atoyevetavo^. T\vkcov A toScopov dycDvoOerrj 9 . Zev^t<; A 1 - 
oScbpov v A7T7ra9 dyopderas tottov crTrfXr)?. Nlevavbpo? T\vkq)VO$+ 
ZclxripLO 9 KupT09. Eutu %?79 E vdpov. M.ev€/c\f)<; 'A \{e)^dvbpov. 
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Av/c(oTa<z ’ AiroXXcoviov . (2) AzoSwpo? S' Yopylcov . A toScapo? ft 

Xepz/Xoi/. NlevavSpos SI? K vp(ov(o<;). ’ Adrjvayopas ’ AttoXXcdvlov 

2a/3i/?. ’A[ 7 reX]X 6 S 77 ? A toScopov ©eo<£zX[o?]. ’A 7 roX(X)a>za(o)? 

Ze££c? 7 rrj v . Ze££z? Kpuazcyz'o?. (3) Zcio-^o? ’A Xe^dvSpov, 

Ez’oXXa? ZevgiSo?. NlevavSpo<; ’ Acfr^fye iclvov Ae7rT07r(oi)ov. A l6vvctl<; 
Ypo^Lpiov. 'Adrji >ayopa<$ EtXc/amz'o?. A coyevrjs A v%ivicdvo<;. T cltlclvo? 
SI? A lovvcriov. 'AOrjvayopas Kep/cu?. (4) /cat rjXiyfrav rjpiepas rj' . 

Second Stele . 

(1) ’ Ay aOf> TV'xrj. 6 Srjpios o ©zot/z'Tecwz' [erezyu/^crazf] arrjXXr) /cal 
<TT€(f)dv<p (f>pdrpav rrjv irepl AioScopov ’ Adrjvayopov KoXo/ci/z'^caz'oz' 
/cat 7 T€y 9 t ’A Orjvayopav AioScbpovTopylcovos. (2) AcoSwpo ?’ Adrjvayopov 
KoXo/a/z'^caz'o? eSco/cev t? t^z/ iravvvylha (Srjvdpta) <j> v , ’ AOrjvayopa? 

A toScopov Topylcnvos. Kao-ytto? 7 rot) IIa 7 rtoi/ 7rapa(f)vXa £. ’A 7 roX- 

Xft)za(o)? ft Aairtcra^. ©eo/cpcro? SeoKplrov Kopi/Scoz;. ’ A 7 roXX(oviSr}<; 

’ AttoXXcovlSov Ae^lrov, T ariavo? Hairlov Alyecov. ' AttoXXcdvlos 
AioScopov XcupvXov. (3) Zeufto? /?' ’IoXXa. Zez/£to? AtoBcopov 
^KopvScov. Yv^evl cov ZiCDcrlpbov. ’IoXXa? ’ AttoXXcdvlov . Zez/^to? 

^ AttoXXcdvlov NiiKKrjTov. Zevl~Lo<$ NLevdvSpov ^Yac^apov. ^ AttoXXcdvlov 
ft KewrjvLCDV. ’Iof/aro? 'EXX^zao?. (4) ©eoStwpo? Maaco^o? 
(perhaps M(^)ao-o)^o? ?). ’A 7 toXXcdvlov ©eo<£zXoi/ Thrvpd. Zgv^lov 

’A 7 r€XXtSoi/ Mi/p?}So?. ’IoXXa? 'I/cea/oi/. Zev^tov 7 Tatoi/. Eorz/^? 
AiSvpLov. MevavSpov Yjv%€vlcdvov- YXvkcdv Yvtv^ov Moz^o?. (5) 
. . . etS?; iTrolrjcrav iravvvylZa tcd All rjpiepas rf /cat rfXi^av rjpLepav tj\ 

It appears that the first of these stelai is about a generation older 
than the second. Both probably belong to the second century after 
Christ, and the utter want of Roman names, as contrasted with the 
inscription of Mossyna given above (A. Ill), is explained by the secluded 
position of the village. I passed over this country four times before I 
found that such a village as Geuzlar existed. 

All these villages, with the exception of Atyokhorion, belonged to 
the territory of Mossyna more probably than to that of Dionysopolis. 
Under the Roman Empire they were apparently distinct demoi , but 
under the Byzantine Empire they were grouped along with the demos 
of the Mossyneis as a single Bishopric. 

XIII. HYRGALEIS (<7. and B., Vll). — With regard to TEE KOINON 
OF THE HYRGALEAN PLAIN \ I have nothing to add to the remarks 
in ( 7 . and B ., except that, while the discussion of the Roman Roads in 
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the commentary on No. 11 still seems to me correct, the paragraph 
referring to Plautius’s official position ought to be expunged. Roads 
in a senatorial province are very rarely constructed or repaired under 
proconsular authority. 

The seat of government for the whole Tchal Ova is now Demirji 
Keui, but the weekly market for the district is held at Kai Bazar (a. IV). 

XIV. LOUNDA (C. and B ., xi) was situated on a very strong position 
within the sharp angle where the Meander turns north into the Hyr- 
galean Plain. The steep slopes of the hill on which it stood are sur- 
rounded on three sides by the river. But in the peaceful times of the 
Pergamenian and Roman rule, the city spread west and southwest; 
remains are numerous both below in the gorge of the Maeander, and 
on the other side in the neighborhood of Mahmud Ghazi. The inscrip- 
tion, C. and R., 16, which I formerly attributed to Lounda, must be 
transferred to Peltae (see XV). 

In 1887, Mr. Hogarth and I revised the important inscription which 
is our only authority, besides Byzantine lists, for the name Lounda (C. 
and j B., No. 15). The following shows that the young men of Lounda 
were united in an association of a kind common in Grseco-Roman cities. 
It stands in a cemetery on the left bank of the Maeander beside the 
village Seid (Hogarth-Ramsay, 1887) : 


OINEOI 

AIONYCION 

TONTPAMMA 

TO<t>YAAKA 

ENQOYAEIE 

ETEPOCKH 

AEY0H 


oi N ecu 
kiovvcnov 
tov ypa/uLfia- 
ro(j)v\a/ca 
iv ouSel? 
eVepo9 K7]- 
Zev6r}\_(T€Tcu~\ 


The last five letters have disappeared, without leaving a trace. 

XV. PELTAE (( 7 . and R., xn). — The site is probably between Kara 
Agatchlar (pronounced Karayashlar by the natives) and Yaka Keui, 
on a large rocky mound. Inscription C. and R., No. 16 is, in all pro- 
bability, to be referred to Peltae, not to Lounda : it was found about 
half-way between the two sites. The restoration of the last line occurred 
to me too late for publication : it should read /coi/ra? teal 
Apollodotos, son of Diodoros, erects the statue of Antoninus Pius, and 
at the end of the text boasts that he has struck coins ; i. e., of course, 
coins of the city to which he belonged. Now the coins of Peltae, after 
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a long interval, begin again under Antoninus Pius. 105 It is to be hoped 
that coins of Apollodotos may be found, and prove or disprove my 
attribution of the inscription. 

XVI. ATTANASSOS (Cl and B., x). XVII. EUMENEIA (Cl and B., 

xiii). — 1 have made a careful study of the antiquities of this district 
in a separate paper, which I hope soon to publish : the great number 
of inscriptions (120 are known) makes it impossible to treat the sub- 
ject in this sketch. 

XVIII. SEIBLIA (Cl andB.,Jt iv). — The modern name Homa is the 
Byzantine Xtw/xa, the name of a late Thema, which is closely connected 
with the wars of the twelfth century between the Byzantine emperors 
and the Seljuk sultans of Konia (see Amer. Journ. Arch., 1886, p. 123). 
The name Xwp applied to the Theme may perhaps be explained by 
an expression which occurs in several of the important series of inscrip- 
tions relating to the worshippers of Artemis Limnaia in Pisidia: 106 
Ma\\o 9 7rpo9 X<w/m Xatcrivov. This Mallos is the Pisidian city, which 
is distinguished from the Kilikian Mallos by the phrase 7rpo9 X<w/m 
2 cucr)v6v. I have been led to the supposition that the name Mallos 
must be given to the city near Kilij, south of Ketchi Borlu. There 
are only two striking features in the landscape here, Lake Askania and 
the beautiful peak Aidogh mush. 107 I conjecture that the city is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the mountain beside it, which is in full 
view above the intervening mountains, even from so great a distance 
as the country where the inscriptions were found ; and that the name 
of the mountain was in the twelfth century applied to the Theme. 
Finally, the name of the Theme was given to the chief fortress in it, 
viz., Seiblia, still called Khoma. 

105 Peltae appears to have lost its power after Eumeneia was founded, and not to 
have recovered for a long time. Mr. Head attributes the early coins of Peltae to 
the first century b. c. ; I should feel disposed to place them about 250-150 b. c. ; and 
to see in their types the Syrian influence, as contrasted with the Pergamenian style 
of early Eumeneian coins. 

106 This whole series will soon be published by Professor Sterrett. The first of them 
was published by me in Journ. Hell. Stud., 1883, p. 23, with a commentary which is, I 
think, confirmed and proved in all essential points by the new inscriptions discovered 
by Professor Sterrett, all of which I have read on the stones. The old pagan goddess 
has been replaced by the Virgin Mother of God, who is still the saint most venerated 
among the Christian population. Her home is on an island in the northeast corner of 
the A ifjLvai, in the centre of a purely Turkish country. 

107 This name, “ the rising moon,” is almost the only example known to me of a 
Turkish local name showing imaginative sympathy with nature. 
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Lampe. — The references of Niketas, Kinnamos, Skylitzes and Anna 
Komnena, to Lampe are not sufficiently precise to localize it. It 
lay on the route from Khonai to Seiblia, probably not very far from 
the latter. A passage in Niketas 108 has been understood as implying 
that Lampe was another name for Kelainai ; but the passage is one in 
which (as Finlay remarks in another connection) Niketas “ requires to 
be read with great caution in order to separate his meaning from his 
rhetoric.” Any pretext to introduce a piece of fine writing was wel- 
come to Niketas, and the remarkable natural features of Kelainai gave 
a fine opening : the purely rhetorical character of the digression is shown 
by the use of the name Kelainai, which, when he wrote, had been disused 
for 1400 years. 

Justinianopolis appears only in the latest Notiticie III ; X, XIII: the 
name shows that it must have been in existence when the other Notitiae 
were transcribed, and if it is omitted in them the reason probably lies 
in a principle which I have stated elsewhere. 109 We may say, at once, 
with confidence that (1) Justinianopolis must have been an important 
place ; (2) it must have been a fortress forming part of the magnificent 
series of defences built by Justinian along the important lines of com- 
munication ; (3) we should expect to find some reference to it in the 
military history of the Byzantine Empire. All these considerations 
point to Seiblia. It was a fortress at a kleisoura, built in former time 
by an emperor careful of the defences of the kingdom, and rebuilt by 
Manuel Komnenos. With the strong fortress of Khonai it forms the 
chief centre of interest when southern Phrygia became the scene of 
warfare. In any scheme of defence against invasion from the east, 
some strong fortress was required to defend the roads leading from the 
plateau towards Karia and Ionia : Justinian built Justinianopolis for 
this purpose, and all our information points to the conclusion that the 
fortress in question was at Sublaion or Seiblia. 

Oikokome (corrupted Oikonomos in Not I) was a village administered 
by the same bishop as J ustinianopolis. According to a principle of 
very frequent application (see above D . ! 6), 110 we must, since the latter 

108 ets Adfiirrjv 'Intro nal w6\iv KtXaivas evda rov Ma idvbpov in/SoXa'i (here follows a 
description)* KdKttdtv tis rb Xcc/na iAdcou t<£ MvpioKt(f)d\cp icfficrrarai, p. 230. On Myrio- 
kephalon, see Amer. Journ. Arch., L c. Aapartu in the Bonn text is probably a misprint. 

109 The official lists were carelessly kept, and not always corrected to date : Journ. 
Hell. Stud., 1887, p. 463. 

1,0 See also Journ. Hell. Stud., 1888, p. 462, No. 5, and p. 487. 
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is a highlying fortress, look for the former in the plain beneath. Now 
the Peutinger Table places in this very situation, halfway between 
Apameia and Eumeneia, a station ad Vicum. I have no hesitation in 
identifying this Vicus with Oiko-kome. 

The village Lampe is perhaps the same as Oikokome. It was a 
place of some note: A rffirjTpLOs, 'Vcofiacos fie v yevos, Aafnrrfs Be /CMfirjs 
<npfi7]fievo<; 'Aaiavrjs : Kinnam., p. 251. 

In the principle above quoted, the careless keeping of the registers, 
I find the explanation of the double entry of Soublaion in the middle 
of the list and Oikokome with Justinianopolis as the last bishopric. 

Graos Gala and Kharax were points on the Byzantine military road 
between the two important fortresses Khonai and Seiblia : the former 
not very far from Khonai, the latter fieragv Adfiirr\$ kcli tov tt}? Tpao 9 

r akaKTO 9 . 

W. M. Ramsay. 

Old Aberdeen , Scotland. 

N. B. — In the inscription of Pogla, No. 7 (Journal, 1888, p. 10), 
a note should be added : that E v^pofiLos was the familiar name of Aur. 
Arteimianos : it is a common practice to place at the head of an hon- 
orary inscription the name (gen. or dat.) by which the person honored 
was commonly known; sometimes this name is repeated in the text, 
sometimes not : see Marquardt, Privatalt ., p. 27 ; Orelli-Henzen, No. 
6252 ; Borghesi Oeuvres ( Lapide Gruteriana ), in, p. 503 ff. An exam- 
ple occurs in inscr. No. 419 of Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition , where read 
gen. or dat., not accus. 

In the inscription, Pogla, No. 14 (p. 14), a mark of interrogation 
has been omitted after Trp^LfUKrfploov ) : I see now, however, that diro 
7rp(oyovcov) is a more probable restoration. 

In the table opposite p. 6, in the column headed Epist . ad Leonem , 
“ Tertia ” should be erased in both cases. 

I omitted to mention, under C. 2, that the identification of Brioula 
was communicated to me, years ago, by Mr. Purser, manager of the 
Ottoman Railway. 

W. M. R. 
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NOTES. 


NOTE ON W. M. RAMSAY’S “ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA.” 

A. IX. Adada (vol. hi, p. 368). — The situation of Adada given above 
depended on a coin with the legend AAAAATQN, published by Mionnet, 
and vouched for by him though doubted by Sestini. The coin seems to bear 
a magistrate’s name, which would place Adada in Asia. But, as the name 
is certainly partly misread and as the whole legend has a suspicious look, 
I am forced, after consulting various numismatic authorities, to the con- 
clusion that it is either spurious or quite wrongly read. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Sterrett’s inscription ( Wolfe Expedition, p. 299) shows that Adada 
was probably at Kara Bavlo : his argument to the contrary (p. 283) being 
founded on a misconception, as Professor Hirschfeld has also observed 
( Gott . Gel. Anz., 1888, p. 589). What then was the city situated at Elies 
or Elyes ? If, as is probable, Elyes was in Asia, it must be Okoklia, the 
problematic Phrygian city hitherto unplaced, and unknown except from 
coins. Its failure in the Byzantine lists may be due to its being renamed 
Valentia (this name was above conjecturally assigned to Takina, but Ta- 
kina might be easily included as a village under Keretapa). It may per- 
haps be hid under the corrupt Latrileon of the Anon. Ravenn., which in- 
dicates some city on a Roman road in this neighborhood. 

XVIII. Seiblia (iv, p. 281). — The name Xaj/xa is, perhaps, really Turkish : 
Homa, the modern name, is also found in a purely Turkish country, between 
Konia and Seidi Sheher, where we have two villages, Asha and Yokari 
Homa. The use of Turkish names in late Byzantine writers is not uncom- 
mon : e. g., in this same neighborhood, is certainly a Turkish 

word ending in -ji. W. M. Ramsay. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

The new arrangements for the publications of the German Archaeological 
Institute have already justified themselves, and we are glad to state that 
the doubts expressed in a former number of the Journal (vol. iii, p. 387) 
in regard to the advisability of the changes made and the sufficiency of the 
motives for making them have proved groundless. 

The change of the Monumenti into a publication not confined to the 
Roman branch of the Institute, but common to all the branches, is alto- 
320 
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ARTEMIS LETO AND APOLLO-LAIRBENOS. 


ARTEMIS-LETO AND APOLLO-LAIRBENOS. 

One of the most curious series of Anatolian inscriptions known to me 
has been published by Mr. Hogarth in this Journal , 1887, pp. 376 ff. Their 
importance lies in the fact that they show us the manners and religion of one 
district hardly affected by Greek civilisation, and almost purely native in 
character. As the use of the Greek language and knowledge of Greek 
civilisation spread, the native manners were proscribed as barbarous, and 
even native mythology was discarded and Greek tales adapted to suit the 
locality. I have frequently given instances of this. At Magnesia ad Sipyhtm, 
for example, if we may judge from the references of Pausanias, the mythology 
of the district was re-modelled under the influence of the Greek literary 
tradition of Niobe, and localities had to be found to suit the details of the 
story. 

As to the inscriptions published by Mr. Hogarth, Nos. 12-20, probably 
no one who reads over the texts can doubt that Greek was strange to the 
writers. They were native Phrygians, speaking their own language with a 
smattering of Greek, quite uneducated, but impressed with the belief 
universal over Asia Minor that Greek was the one language of education, 
and trying to express themselves in Greek. In every part of the country 
where the inscriptions enable us to penetrate below the Graeco-Roman 
varnish, the same inference is forced on us. Greek did not succeed in forcing 
itself on the native population of Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia 
(except in the large cities which were centres of Graeco-Roman civilisation) 
until Christianity gave it the additional power of being the language of the 
Scriptures. 

The fact that the inscriptions were written in Greek by persons who had 
a mere smattering of the language makes them very hard to understand. 
The words are mis-spelt, corrupted, distorted so much as to be sometimes 
unrecognisable. In June 1888 I spent a day at Badinlar, where the inscrip- 
tions are for the most part found, and discovered several new texts which 
throw some light on those which had previously been published. The 
interest of the subject makes me think it worth while to publish the newly 
discovered texts, and to show how far they help us towards the proper 
interpretation of those already published. 

I have elsewhere collected the facts which prove that a goddess called 
sometimes Leto, sometimes Artemis, was widely worshipped in the southern 
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and central parts of western Asia Minor . 1 She is invoked as the 4 Mother/ 
and her son, most commonly called by the Greek name Apollo, is worshipped 
along with her. The inscriptions of Dionysopolis, where they were known as 
Leto and Lairbenos, give us some curious glimpses of the character of their 
cultus. They permit us to form some idea of the relations that existed 
between the two deities, mother and son, Leto and Lairbenos, on the one 
band, and their worshippers on the other. With all their rudeness and bad 
grammar, they show us more of the real character of Asia Minor society and 
religion at the period to which they belong than do any other known 
inscriptions. 

Such errors as i^oirpapec for igepLTrXapiov show that the authors of the 
inscriptions picked up by the ear only their small stock of Greek. The 
engraving also is so rudely done that A and A, 0 and 0 ? C and E, &c., are 
frequently confused, and letters are often omitted entirely. The interpretation 
of these texts is greatly a matter of comparison with less obscure inscriptions 
of a similar kind, and I shall therefore at the end quote a few inscriptions 
which throw light on obscurities in the Dionysopolitan texts. M. Fou cart’s 
admirable Associations Seligieuses chez les Grecs ought to be read in company 
with the following texts. 


1 . On a small stele at Badinlar. 

CCOCANAPOCIGPATTOAG 

THCCniOPKHCACKAI 

ANArNOUCHA0AICTO 

cynbL'monekoaac 

0HNTTAP ANTEAA-ltMH 
AENAKATA4>PONEIN 
T^AAIPMHN^ETTEIEZEI 
THNEMHNETHMHNEZEN11AON 


^oocravSpos < lepairo\e{i)- 
rrj 9 iirLopKTjaa 9 kcli 
avayvo? IcrrfkOa £9 to 
avvftcopLov ifcoXacr- 
Orjv 7 rapavyeWco pur)- 
Seva Karacf)poveiv 
re 0 Aaipfirjvq), €7rel e^et 
rrjv ipirjv crT7]\XX]r]v e%evi r\ov 


It is perhaps doubtful whether we should read £9 to[z/] <tvv/ 3 cd(jlov, Apollo 
being understood as the #609 crvvficdfjbos ; but I think it more probable that in 
the bad Greek of these inscriptions to avvftodfiov is to be understood as 4 the 
temple of the avvftcopLoi 6eoi! My friend Mr. Hogarth recognised in CTHMHN 
the word arijWrjv, and thus gave me the key to the understanding of the 
formula. 

The people of Hierapolis also worshipped Lairbenos, as is proved by their 
coins, on which a radiated head of the Sun-god, with the legend AAIPBHNOZ 
frequently occurs. The inscriptions show that persons from Hierapolis 2 * on 
the south, and Motella on the north, frequently came to share in the worship 


1 ‘Antiquities of Southern Phrygia,’ A. II., Kal Mrirpl 'AttSWqovos. 

in Amer. Jour. Arehaeol . , 1887. To the homes 2 Compare also the inscription No. 4 in my 
of her worship add (7) the Ormeleis in Kabalis, ‘Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia/ Part I., 
as is shown by the inscription quoted in the J . //, S., 1884. 

course of the same article, A. YI1L, 'AirSWoovi 
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of the shrine near Dionysopolis overhanging the south bank of the 
Maeander. 

I do not in the transcript correct any of the faults of grammar in the 
text. The intention of the writer seems to be, ‘ I, Sosandros of Hierapolis, 
having sworn falsely and being impure on that account, entered the temple 
of the Gods Consort, and I was chastised, and I now give warning that no 
one should despise the god Lairmenos, since he will have my stele as an 
example/ On ayvos, avayvo?, see Foucart, p. 147. 

The inscriptions of this class agree in representing the authors as having 
approached the hieron when polluted with some physical or moral impurity 
and therefore unfit to appear before the god : they are chastised by the god 
(in some cases at least, perhaps in all cases, with some disease x ) : they confess 
and acknowledge their fault (igopLoXoyeopLai is the technical term); they 
thereby appease the god (< iXd<T/cop,cu probably) ; they are cured of their ailment 
or released from their punishment; and finally they relate the facts as a 
warning to others not to treat the god lightly. The question might be raised 
whether the oath in this case was a religious one ( e.g . among ipavicrrai, 
Foucart, l.c ., p. 210, 1. 9), or belonged to ordinary social life. 

The term o-vvftcopLov is important, as showing that the mother and the 
son were worshipped in the same temple and on the same altar : avvvao 9 
and crvvficofjLo? are often united, but the latter here implies the former. 

2. Orta Keui : in a house : on a marble stele beneath a relief representing 
a bipennis. The stone is broken left and bottom. 


«HCIM OH ATTOAAONI Y 
EYIEAMENOCYTTEPTOYKOA 
ENTOCBOOCAI ATOYCT n 
EKAIMHTTAPArErON 
HEYCHMcal 

■>ney:eam 

"TEN 


’Ov]i]<TifjLo<; *A7 roXXwvt [A ]v[p 
Wv&l 6v%dp,evo< ; virep rod koX- 
a<rd]evTo<z /3oo$ Bed tov$ re . . 

. . . e /cal pitj 7rapayeyov[ . . . . 

. . . r] evcrrjpLco 

. . . cov €vSjdp,[evo$ iarrjXoy- 
pdcj)]r](rev 1 2 


This fragment would certainly have been interesting, if it were better 
preserved. The relief over it shows that the bipennis was the symbol of the 
god Lairbenos, marking him as the sun-god : the radiated head on coins of 


1 Hogarth’s suggestion of fever is very pro- 
bably right in cases where no other disease is 
indicated. 

2 The probable maximum of letters lost is 
indicated by the number of dots. The text 
doubtless continued with the usual formula, 
irapayylWoov fiyfyeva k.t.A. The following re- 
storation, in which I am aided by suggestions 
of Hogarth, suits the conditions of space, but I 
do not insert it in the text, as I do not feel con- 
fident of the two words that follow eva"f)ficp ; 
otherwise I think we have reached the truth : 


t b v(TTe[pT]K€p]e Ka\ jx)] napay€you[4v€, (TT7}\]rj 
€vo"fificp ilKacrdfievos, evA oy\S>v e<rr 17 -* 

Aoypd(p]r\(r€v i k.t.A., * on behalf of his ox which 
had been punished (by the god) because he had 
been late and had not made his appearance (at 
the temple).’ X felt confident when reading the 
inscription that the gap in 5-6 began with 1 and 
ended with a?, and the words which I suggest 
are all technical in these formulae. I have also 
thought of HAtijp evxapKrrcoj/. Repetitions are 
very common in the following inscriptions. 
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Hierapolis leads to the same conclusion. At Develar a small relief without 
inscription shows the god on horseback bearing the bipennis over his shoulder, 
a type which is common on coins of Lydia and Phrygia : some numismatists 
used to interpret the figure as an Amazon, but there can be no doubt that 
it represents the Lydo-Phrygian sun-god, who is known in different places 
by such names as Sabazios, Lairbenos, Men Askaenos, Sozon, &c. 

Elsewhere I have mentioned the great variety of forms in the name of 
the god. We have Aatpfirjvos, Aaipp,rjvos, A €pp,rjv6<; } Aveppugvo^, and perhaps 
Avppirjvos. 

The ox or the bull had some connection with the Phrygian mysteries : 
cp. Foucart, p. 77, and the mystic ravpos Spdfcovros /cal Trarrjp ravpov 
Bpd/ccov; see also below, § 19. 


3. At Badinlar on a small fragment, broken at top and on left side. 


m imi\ aii ii in i 

////€AAWMi//// 

//ON6INTOY6E 

//eiTHNCTHN 

eZeNFTAAPION 


7 rapavy]eXKco p>[r)8e- 
va /carafyp^ovelv rov 6e- 
ov, 67m e^]ec rrjv crT?][\r)]v 
i^evirkapcov 


It is possible that i^evirXdptov was added as the only word in the last 
line ; though there may have been a word or words between crrrjv (which seems 
to be an engraver's error) and i^evirXdptov, The last word is interesting. The 
use of the word has been made an argument against the genuineness of the 
epistles of Ignatius. 1 We have here an example, which is not, I think, later 
than the second century, of the word spreading north from the Lycus valley 
among a rude and illiterate people. From some cause or other €%evir\ov and 
i^evirXdpLov must have been taken into the popular speech in this part of 
Phrygia at quite an early period. The word recurs below, 5 and 6, in 
extraordinary corruptions, which prove its use in the vulgar dialect. It 
doubtless was popularised from legal use at the conventus of Laodiceia. 

These three inscriptions clear up some parts of the difficult texts already 
published by Mr. Hogarth, all of which I examined anew in 1888 without 
finding any important variation from our old copies. 2 I add the texts of 
those which can now be more completely understood, assuming all Mr. 
Hogarth's results. Much remains still unintelligible, 

4 (Hogarth, 12). This inscription I observed on a new examination to 
be almost complete. We have the first line, which wants only two letters. 

'Arj^eiv ’AyaOrjpe- 
p\ov lepa (iiaOlaa 
vi ro avrov /ce rjpa- 
pTr}<ja(cra ) i-rtf/coo 


1 See Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp , I. p. 2 The reproduction by type of such rude 
396, II. p. 34. texts was of course very imperfect. 
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5 KoXaOeca en to tov 6e- 
ov • 67T6 o k(g) eaTrfXoy- 
pd(f)r)o-€v 7rapay(y)- 
eX(X)oov pbrjBeva tca- 
Ta<ppovec. 

irrfKO) with prothetic vowel, which is common in Asia Minor, but 
generally before a double consonant. The active for passive need not surprise 
us in these inscriptions ; but still the interpretation is doubtful, as the word 
is not used in any of the other texts. 

The offence which has caused impurity in this case is incest. Nothing is 
said about approaching the sanctuary during impurity, so that the punishment 
is represented as inflicted directly for the offence, and not for entering the 
sanctuary before purification from the offence. 

5 (Hogarth 13). 

’A7r€[XXa9 ’ KiroXX\oovLov 
MoTeXXrjvos i^opboXoyov- 
pue KoXaaOels vi to tov 6eov 
€7T€L rjdeXrjcra pbelve per a 
5 yvve/cos' 8ta tovto ovv ira - 

pavyeXco vacriv pir}8e~ 
va fcarcMppovec rw deco €7ri 
e%€L r[rjv <Tr]i]X7]v £%ov- 
TrXdptov. — pbera Trjs 
10 epurfs yvve/co 9 

BXe^S/So?. 

The name in the last line is certainly BAEIAIAOC ; but considering how 
frequently letters are falsely engraved on the stone, Mr. Hogarth’s ingenious 
correction B clglXl 8 os may very well be right. In line 6 vclglv is engraved for 
7 raacv : in 7 iiri for eirei. The last three lines seem to me to be an addition 
explanatory of 4—5, pbera ywetcos. The sentence ends with e^ovirXaptov. In 
7 I read NEI in 1888 for NH in 1887. 

6 (Hogarth 14). It is doubtful how much is lost at the beginning. One 
or more lines may have been broken away. 

pueyedos] 'HXt'ot; ? ’AttoXX- 
cov]ov ? 81 to rjpLapTrjK;- 
elvei €7rel tw Ice- 

TV'yei /cal 8trj6a ttjv 
5 Kcopbrj /3 dvayva Xr)pLov- 

r}cra{ 9 ) 7 rdpTyjLT] els ttjv /ccopbr)' 

7rapa(y)yiXXco pL7]8els KaTacf)- 
pecvrjcec too deco eVet e£- 
€L ttjv a\r~\lX7}v i^oirpdpei(ov ). 
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10 epeicre top fierov r\ irpoyepuepe 
. . . ]v%€L<; /cal igcopLoXoyrjcrd- 
p*r)v\ /cal €i\a 07 ][<r]o} 

I think that this inscription, like the last, ended with line 9, and that 
the last three lines are an explanation which should have come about line 5. 
Either they were omitted by the engraver, or the author felt that he had not 
sufficiently explained the circumstances in line 5, and added some further 
particulars. The last two lines seem to contain the confession and the 
appeasing of the god. The last word is apparently as given in the text : the 
second last letter is imperfect. Lines 5—6 seem to be a dittograpliy (ft') of 
3—5. The composer was dissatisfied and added ft', i.e . ‘ or/ The sense is ‘ in 
as much as he happened and traversed (vulgar for “ he happened to traverse ”) 
the Village, 1 2 or in this way, in impurity forgetting I was at the Village/ 

Mr. Hogarth has rightly, I think, interpreted both ^ coptov and /ccofir] as the 
village attached to the temple. The name Hiera Rome in a similar sense is found 
in the lower Maeander valley. The temple was not in or close to any of the cities 
of the district. It was doubtless older than them all, 8 and was the original 
central hieron of the whole surrounding district. It stood on a spur of the 
plateau projecting into the great canon of the Maeander, connected by a low, 
narrow neck with the higher ground on which Dionysopolis stood. The 
expression ‘ to go up to the temple ’ (avaftaiveiv ek to ^copiop) is strictly 
true to the latter part of the approach, though as a whole the hieron is on 
a lower level than any part of the plateau on either side of the Maeander. 
The exact name of the Sacred Village is preserved to us in an inscription 
(Git. and Bish., No. 5) as 5 A rvoyjupiov. This name may be compared with 
Menos Rome, which was (as I shall prove elsewhere) applied to the village 
attached to the temple of Men Rarou near Attoudda. 

The restoration given by Mr. Hogarth, [A vp]rjXtov 'A7toXX[copl\ov, in 
line 1, does not please me. I prefer to see in the two genitives the remains 
of some expression like to pieyeOos rov f H Xlov ’Ai roXXcopo?. The difficulty is 
that f A.7t6XXcopov must have been the reading on the stone, but the same 
false form occurs in the following inscription. The name A vprfXlov ’AttoX- 
Xcoviov would imply a third century date. But though the praenomen Aurelius 
became exceedingly common, it is not usual to give it in this way with the 
fathers name, but only with the name of the son which precedes. For 
example, in this case the form of the inscription would have to be either 
AvprjXios M evavSpo? A vprfXlov 'An toXXcoplov or M evavhpos AvprjXlov ’An toX- 
Xcoviov, both of which are improbable, the latter being exceedingly rare. 
Perhaps we may detect the words dpaypa, as in No. 1, and 7 rdprjpirj for 
7 rdpeipu* Mr. Hogarth (rightly as I think) interprets StrjOa as 8crj(X)0a. I 


1 The inscription ends with 0« In 10 our 
first copy, made in 1887, is as published by 
Mr. Hogarth, the third letter being part of A 
or A or A. In 1888 I thought it was €. 

2 Compare the Phrygian city ‘ Bria,’ which 


literally means ‘the Town.' 

3 Apparently however it was rebuilt in the 
Roman period. 

4 The writer of ’No. 2, who knew more 
Greek, uses napaylyu^adai rather than ir apeivxi. 
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understand that the classical adjective XtfcrpLCDv may already have given rise 
to such derivatives as the modern Xrjafioveco, \rj(cr)]j,ovi]cra<;. 

7 (Hogarth 15). 

Mcy#? ’A 7 toXXco Aecpagvo 9. 

%o<fipov cepos /coXeOels or /co\(r0el$ ( i.e . KoX(a)a0ec<$) 

€7 TO ’A 7 ToXXfDVOS A €C~ 

pcrjvov Sec to epcap- 
5 rrjv/cevec Trocar pilots v 

eiXdarrjv KXrjaecTrov 
Kecroy^rjv ]iXacr(a ) VAtto^)- 
Xoo[v]ov pcaiceSos teal 
apea^ova? tea* veuco • 

10 a xecXccccs igopcoX[oy- 

rjerdpeevos el<rTi]Xoy[pd- 
(f)7]cra napay(y)eX(X)co pcrjSl- 
9 Kara^povrjaec enel [e- 
[%€C rrjv aTrjXrjv egepcnXov]. 

Lines 6-10 seem to contain a statement of the expiation. 7, 8 perhaps 
* I propitiated the greatness of Apollo/ Possibly gifts are mentioned as part 
of the propitiation ( ehc6\y\a ?). In 5 perhaps the intention is a passive aorist, 
wpo(TTpe(f)deA y from 7rpoarp€7ra) f in the sense of ‘ having supplicated/ 

In 1888 I could not satisfy myself about any letter in lines 14 and 15. 
The words tw 0ew or rod 0eov are omitted in 13 before inec, and may have 
been given at the end. If the letters which we read (13, 14) with much 
hesitation in 1887 are to be trusted, the formula expressing the punishment 
at the end was different : I have restored the common formula to show what 
I think to have been the sense. 

8 (Hogarth 16) belongs on account of the name to the third century. 
I can add little more than Mr. Hogarth has suggested. The offence is 
some personal impurity, as is shown by the relief and by the word op%c 9. 
Mr. Robinson Ellis’s Xtjktji / adperjv, as a Phrygian form of aorist from Xrj/cdo), 1 
seems correct. I have elsewhere shown that the Phrygian patois of Greek 
loved middle aorists. 2 

AvprjXco? t<orr)pxh Arifioarparov MoreX(X)r)vb<; a :oXa 0 \v e? to to 0 eov 
Trapay(r/)eX (X) co v nacre p.rjSl 9 dvayvov dvafirjTe enc to xcopcov e 7 rpo/cijac fj 
Kr\vr)creTe tov opftc 9- eycoye XrjK 7 ]vcrdfir]v enl to xcopccov . 3 


1 I would account for the form as the result of 
pure ignoranee or misspelling. Similar reasons, 
and not a rare dialectic form such as Hesychius 
would quote, must explain line 3, where Mr. 
Ellis prefers avayiov to dvayvov ( Journal of 
Philology , XYII. 139). But the analogy of 
Nos. 1 and 3 points to &vay vov. 

2 Zeitschrift fur Vergleich. Sprachforsch 


1887 ; Philologies , 1888, p. 755. 

3 I read OJPION in 1888 ; COPIGJN 
is however more probably right, as I did the 
end carelessly in 1888, and we were very care- 
ful in 1887. On the Phrygian dative singular 
in -v see my paper in Zft. f, vergl. Sprachforsch- 
, 1887. 
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A writer who gives tov op^c?, 7 rapaye\cov for present TrapayyeWto, KoXaOiv 
for /coXadei 9, 1 may quite well have given avayvov for avayvos. E for H before 
7 TpoKr)a(e)i is an engraver’s error. Mr. Hogarth speaks of the inscription as 
‘ a piece of very careless work.’ I would rather call it a laborious piece of 
ignorant work by persons who had picked up by ear a smattering of the 
language of educated society, but who spoke Phrygian as their native 
language. 

9 (Hogarth 19). 

r(cuo5 ?) A oWio? ’A? 
vi bpocras 

\jcai imoprcrjaa ?, &c.]. 

I add a conjectural restoration in line 3 to show the general character. 
The inscription is not honorific (Hogarth, p. 390), but belongs to the same 
class as the preceding. Unfaithfulness to an oath is a common fault in this 
class of inscriptions, but the remains of letters in 3 show that the actual 
words were not those which I have printed. 2 * * * 

10. At De velar. The stone is broken so that it is impossible to say how 
much further the inscription extended. 

OAHMOCOK ATYETTEQNE O &}//,09 6 Kayverrecov e- 

TIMHCENEYTYXHNlOAAOY(|)l Tcpbrjaev Evrvxrjv ’loWov cf)o 

A // // ^ //////// P ////////TT A T P I Ul/llll/l X[o\ic[aicTa]p[a cjuXo^arpiv 

This inscription gives us the name of a village on the borders of the 
territory of Dionysopolis and Mossyna. It enables us to restore the inscription 
published by Mr. Hogarth, No. 22, where 1 . 6, 7 is tov Bijpiov [Kayi/]eTTeo?. 
This genitive from K ayverrev? is an instance of Phrygian Greek, and the 
want of an article after Btf^ov' 6 is to be explained in the same way. 

11. At Badinlar, on a fragment, complete only on the left, broken on all 
other sides : there was however no fourth line. 

A CO N I A i ’AttoXJXcqvl A[cup/3- 

HN IH Vv[<p 

0£(jJY 0 €g5 v\^rbaT(p 

12. At Orta Keui in a cemetery : beneath a relief representing an eagle. 
The letters are faint and worn. 


1 Unless €Ko\a(r9r)v irapayyeWui' be the 
intention. 

2 In 1888 I examined and measured the 

stone carefully, and considered that at least one 

letter was lost at the left of the first line. The 

second now begins IHNCO. The third now 


reads ABIICO. There is no clue to the 
number of lines, but each contained about 14 or 
15 letters. 

3 Usually 6 drj/jLos 6 T\pvp.vr\(r(ri(av is the form, 
but sometimes the second 6 is omitted. 
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ATTOAAflN I 
OCATTOAAfl 
NIOYOIEPE 
YCAEIN //// 
NOYAEIEY 



XHN 


vovAet eu- 

xv v -' 


Act for A it occurs occasionally in Phrygian Greek. The last letter of 
line 4 is squeezed into a narrow space sideways and of smaller size. It can- 
not be given by type, but is certainly n. Apollonius the Priest is in all 
probability the hereditary priest of Apollo Lairbenos (see § 31). He addresses 
the god by a strange title. 

13. At Badinlar, on a small stele, beneath a relief representing a winged 
horseman to the right, carrying in his right hand an object which may be a 
ball or a patera. The letters are so rude as to be hardly decipherable. 

HPAKAI AHCTTAN(f)l AOV c H/oa/tfu'% UavftXov 

AIEirOlxJCOY€YZAMENOC A cel To<o<rov(l) ev^dfievo<; 


The epithet following A tel is quite uncertain. 1 

14. On a cippus in the canon of the Maeander, on the right bank of 
the river. 


15. Many of the persons mentioned bear the epithet repo? or lepa. 
Mr. Hogarth gives the sense as ‘ engaged in the service of the temple/ I am 
disposed to get a more precise meaning by comparison with lepo&ovAo? : the 
same persons who in the original Anatolian system were hierodouloi, were 
now under the Graeco-Roman social system hieroi . They are distinguished 
alike from the slave population, from the priests, and from the immigrant 
population of the cities such as Dionysopolis. They are therefore the true 
native Anatolians, and hence the ethnic Motel lenos occurs much more 
frequently than Dionysopolites : Motella was a village hardly affected by the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation, while Dionysopolis was a Greek city with the 
Graeco-Roman tone. 

The terms lepos and lepd are in the great inscription of Andania applied 
to a class of persons or officials, of considerable number and chosen by lot, 
connected with the mysteries. Sauppe in his commentary says that this use 

1 Mr. Hogarth’s words would seem to imply scription was copied by Hogarth and myself in 
that his No. 28 was copied by Mr. Sterrett in 1887. 

1883. This is a mere slip of order. The in- 


AN68HK A 


POYcfltoNKA- 

KAHM6NTOC 

AOYAOCEYXHN 


’Vov<f)i(Dv K.\(avBlov) 
KXrf/ievTos 
SouXos' evyjjv 
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of the term is unique (p. 36). It is too purely Greek to be used in illustration 
of our present case. Strabo (p. 559) says of Comana Pontica irXfjdu^ [eVrt] 
yvvaucw v tmv epya^opievcov utto tov c d) , 5>v at , ir\eiov<s eltrlv lepai. 
Here the term must mean ‘attached to the sanctuary and bound to the 
service of the deity.’ Such women are a well-attested feature of the Anatolian 
worship. 1 Besides those who were bound to the life (lepoBovXoi), there were 
also cases in which women acted in this way for a time as an act of devotion 
to the deity. An inscription of Tralleis is erected by a lady apparently of 
good family, to judge from her name, during the third century after Christ, 
in which she speaks of herself as e/c irpoyovcov iraWa/ciBcov ical dviirToiroBcov 
and as herself 7raW,a/cevcrai7a ical /cut a y^ppa pbv 2 

16. A series of Inscriptions at Dionysopolis record the enfranchisement 
of slaves by dedicating them to the god. They would in that case become 
liieroi. The word lepoBovXof occurs in an inscription of Sandal quoted 
below. 

The inscriptions of this class are given by Hogarth, Nos. 1-6, 3 to which 
I would add his No. 8, in which his restoration seems unsatisfactory. These 
inscriptions were engraved several on one stone, or they were (as in his No. 1) 
squeezed in at the end of an inscription of quite different character : in this 
way I interpret the first line as being the end of one inscription. The stone 
then continues after the date of the new inscription (which is rightly explained 
by Mr. Hogarth), Z ^[voSoto? ? icjal tj yvv(i]) po[v /caTaypd<f>opi\ev tov eavT&v 
Opeinbv] ’Av, &c. 

17. The inscriptions of Dionysopolis are to be compared with those of 
the Lydian city of Satala, now called Sandal, beside Koula. 4 The goddess 
worshipped there is called Leto and Artemis-Anaeitis. She perhaps got the 
name Anaeitis from the Persian colonists who were settled in the Hermus 
valley by the Persian kings. The inscriptions of Koula are of similar 
character to those of Dionysopolis, but are more Greek in type, written in 
better language, and less instructive about the native religion. I give here 
two or three texts, partly because they are generally incorrectly restored in 
their published form, but also for the light they throw on the more obscure 
inscriptions of Dionysopolis. In the Smyrna Movcrelov, No. rXy', ’’Eron? . . e , 
p.r)(yo<;) [Av]yvatov ifi', Tpof^tJ^o? N euda t'e[pd]SouXo?, em^rjTrj^aavTo^ At o? 
£[a/3]a£tov, Bid to /e[oXd]a-eo-#e avTov \eypa\fya ical avcaa[Tpaa rr/z/j aTijXXrjv. 
Trophimus, when Zeus Sabazios visited him with punishment, wrote and set 


1 I use the term Anatolian worship, not as 
indicating identity, but only general similarity 
in some important features of religion in great 
part of Asia Minor. 

2 I published it in the Bulletin de Correspond - 
ance Hellenique, 1883, p. 276. 

3 In addition to those given in my ‘Cities 
and Bishoprics,’ § VII. J. H. S., 1883. 

4 I have frequently pointed out that there is 
no real foundation for the view now too deeply 

H.S. — VOL. X. 


engrained in modern literature for me to eradi- 
cate, that Koula is an ancient village Koloe. 
Koula is the Byzantine fortress Opsikion (called 
by the Turks Koula ‘the fortress’) in the terri- 
tory of Satala. The inscription now at Koula 
mentioning the village Koloe, was brought from 
the Kara Tash district, eight hours distant. 
Mr. Hicks, in the Classical Review, 1889, p. 69, 
doubles the error by actually confusing this 
Koloe with the lake near Sardis. 

Q 
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up the stele on account of his having been chastised : KoXdcreaOe is for 
KoXd^ecrOcu, where we should expect Ke/co\d<r0cu. 

18. A still closer parallel is given by the following, which is engraved 
beneath a relief representing a horseman, towards the right, carrying a bi- 
pennis in his left hand : ’Avtcdvlcl ’ Avrcoviov ’ AttoWcovc 6 eta B otyjvd) Bta to 
dva/3e/3r)[Ke]v€ fie eVl rov X°P° v * v pV 7 rapd) eirevBvrg, tcoXacrdlaa Be e^cofioXo- 
ryrjo-dfirjv 1 /ce dvedrj/ca evXoyiav ore iyevofirjv o\6[/c\]rjpo<;. To judge from the 
appearance of the inscription it is not later than the second century. Here 
many technical terms occur : avaficUveiv, x°P° v > H~o(io\oyeoficu, &c. ; x°P° v 
ought in all probability be printed x°P 0V > an ^ interpreted as a mere error for 
X&pov or ^o)/nW, the village beside the sanctuary, pvirapo^ is a technical 
term of the mysteries, as may be gathered from Plutarch, de Sujperst . 12, 
quoted by M. Foucart, l.c ., pp. 147, 169. 

The stone, which is said to have come from Koula, was brought to the 
Berlin Museum in 1879, and published by Conze in the Archaolog. Zeitung , 
1880, p. 37. 

19. Another stone, of the same provenance, and published along with the 
preceding inscription, shows a relief representing a bipennis ; beneath it is 
the following inscription : avOearigaav oi ’ Apreficovo 9 vol to /carrjaxdev cttt/X- 
\dpiov v7ro tov /3 009 ’A7 toXKcovl T apal. This stele apparently replaced 
another which had been knocked down and broken by an ox belonging to 
Artemon or his sons 2 (see § 2). Karr]axOev for KareaxOev, is of the Phrygian 
Greek : e is often inserted in unaugmented forms by late writers and in MSS. 
of early writers. 

20. In the Smyrna Mouseion, No. v\y, dated A.D. 237, six persons 
record (beneath two breasts, a leg, and two eyes in relief) that they make the 
sacred tablet in propitiation of the goddess : iroiTjaavre 9 to iepoTr6r)pba etXa- 
crd/LLevv Mrjrepav ’A vdeinv virep retcvcov teal dpepifiarcov ei'ypacfrov earrjaav, 

21. No. dated A.D. 159, is very important in comparison with 

No. 7 above. Me-yaA^ 9 Avdetrt 9 . ’EttcI 'gpbdprrjcrev, $0^09 ei re^rrjaevy 

lepo'irb'gpa d7roBec[K]vvv eLkaadpuevo 9 fcal evxapi'O'Twv, erov 9 ap,B\ firjvos *Ap- 
refiecaiov The cry f Great is Anaeitis/ 'Great is Apollo Lairmenos/ at 
the beginning, recalls ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians/ 3 The intention of 
the writer, who does not give his name, seems to be as follows, in defiance of 
grammar and logic : Apollo visited me with punishment when I sinned, and 


1 Conze makes this into two words, taking 
fxi]u as a particle. A love for the middle voice 
is characteristic of Phrygian Greek, see my notes 
in Philologies , 1888, p. 755. Moreover the com- 
pound i£ofio\oyeo/j,cu is not found in the active 
voice. 

2 The omission of the names of the sons sug- 

gests that the offence dates from the time of 


Artemon, and that his sons make the restitution. 
This stone accompanied the preceding. 

3 I can merely state the opinion in this place 
that the inscriptions quoted in these pages give 
a better idea of the Artemis of Ephesus, the 
Mother, the Parthenos, than can be obtained 
from any other source. 
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I have set forth the facts by a tabula sacra , propitiating the god and thanking 
him. Compare e^eCXaaaa0at and evelXaros in Foucart, Lc., p. 220. 

22. In No. rX/3 ', Aur. Stratonicus, having in ignorance cut wood from 
the sacred grove of Zeus Sabazios and Artemis Anaeitis, /coXaa0el<; ev^apevos 
ev^apiarrjpiov avearrjcra. The date is 235-6 A.D. 

23. In No. t\S', A.D. 126, i/coXao-0r] *Ap pud? otiro M 7777909 <$>cXe£8o<; U 
tovs pacrrovs 8 l apapn'av Xoyov XaXrjaaaa, /cal [a]X0apevr], /cal &poc re i/c/c 
rrj$ ISla? avXrjs, 1 eycb ovv rjSr) ra emprjvia . . . The inscription is also 
published in the Bulletin de Corresjoondance HelMnique, 1884, p. 378. The 
terms i/coXaa0rj and apapriav are similar to the inscriptions below. The rest 
is obscure ; apparently she was cured and then took an oath to make some 
monthly service. 

24. In No. T/e?', in A.D. 143, Artemidoros and Amias p era r&v avvyevcov 
€%, ( e)lB6r(ov /cal prj (e)lS6ra) v, Xvrpov /car emrayrjv M rjvl Tvpdvva) /cal A it 
’Oyprjva) /cal rofc <rvv avr<£ 0€oi[ 9 ], the word Xvrpov seems to be used almost 
in the sense of ev^v as a ransom paid to the god for Artemidoros and his 
wife . 2 The only sense I can gather from the opening words is * with their 
relations six in number, some of whom know and some do not know/ The 
Movaeiov reads e £ ISorcov tcaX prj IBorcov. The word avr& seems to imply 
that Men and Zeus are one , 3 and the concluding phrase is equivalent to /cal 
TOfc9 <TVv/3(bpOH ? 0€OL<?. 

25. This use of the word Xvrpov occurs also in an inscription published 
in the Classical Review , 1888, p. 138, by Mr. Hicks, who despairs of the tran- 
scription and interpretation. I copied the same inscription at a khan in 
Simav in 1884, and can attest the accuracy of the copy sent to Mr. Hicks . 4 
But at present I can contribute little but guesses to the explanation of the 
strange text, although the words are quite clear : HaXXi/ccb * Aa/cXrjmd 9 /ccopi] 
Kepv^ecov 7 Ta[i]Bicr(/c)rj [A]ioyevov Xvrpov, The word Xvrpov , occurring at 
the end, proves it to be a dedication to a deity. Asclepias, the slave of 
Diogenes, dedicates the expiation (Xvrpov) to some deity. The village of the 
Keryzeis is introduced in an obscure fashion ; but the meaning is probably 
f Asclepias (a native of) the village/ The inscription is engraved below 
a relief representing a figure compounded of Men and Telesphoros, wearing 
a very short mantle with a peaked hood, with the crescent moon behind his 
shoulders, standing facing, and bearing a spear in his right hand. The upper 


1 Perhaps we should read a5[5]fis. 

2 In a long unpublished inscription of the 
district I find eAoi/<re (i. e. %Avcre) r ovs ftpuovs /cat 
pvu €i\a<ra/jLivr} euA oyet Mrjrpl ’AprA/jun ( i . e. 
’Apre/juSt). The date is 119 A.D. 

3 Compare Att B povravn teal Bcwet, which 
identifies two gods of two different districts. 
* Tourn. Hell. Stud. 1883, p. 258. 

4 My variations are 17 or IT for T at the 


beginning, H K E for H E in 2, and A for A as 
the first letter of [A ]ioyevov : the last is quite 
clear and certain. nAfiri for Kdo/xrjs, and TraSio’xv 
for TraiSicrKTjj are also probably errors of the 
engraver, but Mr. Hicks’s copy, which reads 

n A I for my IT A, gives the clue to the above 
interpretation. 

Q 2 
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part of the stone, which is now lost, may have contained the beginning of the 
inscription with the date and the word 0eco. Then comes the title II aXkiKw. 
The twin Sicilian deities Palikoi are well known ; but the representation is 
almost unique. 

26. Mouseion, No. v£' y A vpgXeo? T pot^/xo? ’ Aprepeeaeov ipojrfaas rov 
0eov dvearrjcra M rjrpl 0€cbv arfXrjv evXoycbv crov ra 9 Swdpeees. The word 
ipcoTrjaas proves that the irrerayrj of the god, which is frequently mentioned, 
is the oracle given to a worshipper consulting him. 

27. No. A 7 roA,<\>ftWo? ApaXa ? Swarf) 0e<£ ev^apeara) Arjrd) is 

explained by the inscription of Dionysopolis [T]veeo<; ’A<^d? ©eoSoToi; Swarf 
0eo) ev^apiarw A rjrS, ore if; aSwdrcov Sward 7 to eel. 

28. The inscriptions of Koula show more variety as well as better Greek 
than those of Dionysopolis. In the latter irre^grku* seems not to occur, 
fcoXd^co is the only verb indicating the punishment inflicted by the god, 
ieporroerjpea does not occur, nor aTToSeeKvvpee , but drrayykWa), i%opeo\oykopeae s 
and crrrjXoy pa^eoo 1 take their place. I think however that peculiarly in- 
flected aorists from tXdcncopeae can be traced. In the obscure parts we may 
perhaps look for expressions to correspond to ev^apearkav and evXoy&v ra? 
Swdpeee 9 . . 

The dates of the inscriptions of Satala vary from A.B. 126 to 287. 
Those of Dionysopolis evidently belong to the same period, but as they are 
even ruder than those of Satala, and as the earliest at Satala are also the 
rudest, the inscriptions of Dionysopolis may be placed for the most part in 
the second century. 

29. Several of the inscriptions copied at Ephesus by Mr. Wood belong 
to the same class of inscriptions as those of Dionysopolis and Satala (Inscr. 
Augusteum, 2-4 and 8 ), ev^apearS) aoe, tcvpla 3, A prepee, r(a/o?) ^Karrreo^ y and 
^v^apearcb rf) 3 A pripeeSe Xrk^avos, &c. These inscriptions contain the formula 
‘ I give thanks/ which occurs both at Dionysopolis and at Satala and nowhere 
else, so far as I have observed. Artemis has the title tevpia, as Apollo is 
fcvpeo? in a Dionysopolitan inscription (Hogarth, No. 17). The expressions 
‘ Great is Artemis/ ‘ Great is Apollo/ are found at Ephesus and at Dionys- 
opolis. The legend AHTD. €(j)€CinN. occurs on a coin of Ephesus (Imhoof, 
Monn . Or. p. 285), beside a type of Greek style showing Leto with the twins 
in her arms. In the article already quoted 2 I have traced the worship of 
Artemis-Leto from the Pamphylian coast at Perga, through Kabalis to 
Dionysopolis and Satala on the north, and on the west along the slope of 
Messogis to Ephesus. The god who is associated with her as crwvaos and 
aw/3(op,os> under the names Men, Sozon, Sabazios, Apollo, is not her husband 
but her son : she is both irap0kvo^ and perjrrjp. She is, as Professor Robert- 
son Smith suggested, the Semitic Al-lat, the Alilat of Herodotus, and 


1 (TT7]AAoypa<t>7jcrcu occurs at Satala, No. tis*. 2 ‘Antiq. of S. Phrygia,’ &c., in Amer. 

iloiuLoAoyeo/xai occurs there once also. Journ. Arch. 1887. 
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lier worship takes us back to an older state of society, when true marriage 
was unknown, when descent was reckoned only through the mother, and when 
the divine mother of all life was, like her worshippers, unmarried {irap6evo<;) t 
The worship of such a goddess cannot be accounted for except as the divine 
model for a corresponding social system among men. After the old social 
system had given way to the more advanced stage of society (introduced 
probably by European conquering tribes), the old religion still persisted along- 
side of newer forms, in which the iepos ydpios was the divine prototype and 
sanction of human marriage. 

30. One rite of the primitive religion, whose traces are gradually being 
discovered among the inscriptions, may here be mentioned, viz. to lepov 
aOvrov al<yor6puov (Hogarth, No. 17). We may gather from the fact that 
this flesh was sacred and not allowed to be eaten, that at Dionysopolis the 
goat was offered as a purificatory sacrifice (/ca0app,6$), but not as an ordinary 
0vaia : the flesh of the former might not be eaten, whereas the flesh of the 
ordinary sacrificial victims was regularly eaten. I have not repeated the text 
of Hogarth 17, 18, 20, in which I have nothing to add, except the possibility 
of ’Ao-/c\a[9 6 /cal Too ?]wo 9 lepos, but [ev%a\p,€voi below rather favours 
Hogarth’s reading. 

31. The priestly family of this cultus is alluded to in several inscriptions, 
and we can recover from them the pedigree for several generations : see above, 
No. 12, and ‘Cities and Bishoprics,’ No. 5, 6. 1 

Apollonios 

Menophilos 

I 

Apollonio3 


Ipliianassa Laomedon 


Apollonios Pauleinos Demetrios 

There can be little doubt that these persons are all to be placed in the second 
century. Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the priest, belongs to the same family 
and century, and must be the son of one of the Apollonii of the above 
pedigree. 2 These priests call themselves, sometimes at least, priests of the 
Savious Asklepios ; and they make dedications to Zeus Nonouleus and to 
Leto with Apollo Lyermenos : there can be little doubt that here the various 
masculine names denote merely varying aspects of the same deity, who is 
closely akin to the Sozon Theos of Artiocheia ad Maeandrum, Themissonion, 
and the Ormeleis, and to the Men Karou of Attoudda, who was a healing god 
with a medical school attached to his temple. 3 This Anatolian god is 


1 111 6 read ’ A-noWoovicp Mr}POcpi\ov t<$ Bia 
yivovs iep€i tov 2c orrjpos ^(TkXtjtuov k. t.A. 

2 Probably r. Ncowos, ' AttoWuvIov v!6s, 

’Avirivalz, Ai6<pavros, S ysvovs Upevs, who 
dedicates to Zeus Mossyneus, belongs to the 


same family. 

3 4 On miraculous cures in the worship of the 
Mother of the Gods,’ see Foucart. l.c., p. 98 and 
170. 
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identified with the Greek Zeus as the great god, with the Greek Asclepios as 
the healing god, and with the Greek Apollo as the sun-god and the god of 
prophecy. The name and character of Men may perhaps seem inconsistent, 
but I believe that Men was wrongly identified, through the popular 
etymologizing tendency, with the Greek word fitfv. Men is a native name, 
properly Man or Manes, 1 and the crescent moon on his shoulders is really a 
mistaken representation of archaic curved wings. The name of the ‘Hiera 
Kome/ viz. Atyokhorion, gives an insight into another aspect of the cultus. 
The references given in ‘ Cities and Bishoprics/ part ii., § 23, show that probably 
the mysteries described by Clemens Alexandrinus belong to this cultus. 2 The 
entire class of reliefs showing a goddess of the Cybele type accompanied by a 
youthful god (the latter called by Conze Hermes-Kadmilos), are also, I think, 
under the influence of the same cultus. 3 

W. M. Kamsay. 


1 At Aemonia he was called Manes Daes (or 
Daos) Heliodromos Zeus ; see ‘ Cities and Bish- 
oprics,’ No. 33. 


2 Protrept c. 2 ; see Foucart, l.c., p. 77. 

3 Conze in Arch . Zcitung , 1880, p. 1. 
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EPHESUS. 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
The University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


No city ever had a more picturesque approach, or a more 
beautiful situation, than ancient Ephesus. Its importance lay in 
its position as the greatest harbor on the eastern coast of the 
^Egean sea, and one of the main links of connection on the chief 
line of communication between the East and Greece or Rome. 
Ephesus was the gate by which the West visited the East : the 
East looked out through it over the sea toward the West. The 
Roman governor of the province of Asia — richest, fullest of 
great cities, most civilized, and most full of intellectual life of 
all the provinces of the Roman empire — was bound to land first 
in Ephesus, as he entered on his office. Let us imagine ourselves 
standing on the deck of the ship which bears the proconsul to 
his province and his capital, on a morning in early summer. 
The Roman governor — a man already past the prime of life, 
who had reached this richest prize of his career after a long 
series of offices, both military and civil, through which all who 
entered on the high career of politics must pass in strictly defined 
order; a man educated first in the training of the schools and 
afterward in the school of life and office — gazes, full of curiosity 
and interest, around him. While still far out at sea, he catches 
a glimpse of Chios to the left, or of Icaria to the right, according 
as his ship keeps a northerly or a southerly course. Afterward, 
nearer on the right, he passes the splendid, lofty mass of moun- 
tainous Samos, while the varied coast of Ionia lies on the left 
and in front. As he approaches the coast he distinguishes 
a sandy beach in front of the rocky hills. The ship keeps 
straight on toward a break in the hills, two to three miles wide, 
and enters a gulf which runs up several miles into the land. In 
the centuries that followed this gulf has been silted up and 
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transformed into dry land ; and so Ephesus is now several miles 
distant from the coast, though it was built to be a great seaport. 
Ancient Ephesus had an outer harbor, which was part of the land- 
locked gulf, and an inner harbor, which, through the deposit 
from the river, had been cut off from the gulf and was entered 
only with some difficulty by a long and shallow channel. Sev- 
eral islands in the gulf have since then become rocky hills in the 
plain which the river has slowly won from the sea. 

Ephesus, which we have thus approached from the west, lies 
on the outermost spurs of the mountains that fringe the gulf on 
the south. We see it before us, at the inner corner of the gulf. 
Its walls stretch from west to east for two miles along the 
southern shore, and the battlements and towers stand out sharp 
and prominent from the top of the long ridge of Mount Coressos 
above the city, while the houses sleep in the deep glen under 
the shadow of the fortified hills. The extreme westerly point 
is the Hermaion, or hill of Hermes; a little to the east is the 
loftier hill of Astyages, on which still stands in unusually good 
preservation a tower called, in local tradition, “ St. Paul’s Prison ; ” 
but this name is, of course, merely fanciful, for the narrative of 
Paul’s residence in Ephesus, as it is recorded in Acts, almost 
excludes the possibility of his having suffered imprisonment 
during his stay in the city. The tower was standing at that 
time, for it is part of the fortifications built by King Lysimachus 
about 285 B. C., when he refounded the city on a new site. 

In the accompanying photograph (fig. 1) St. Paul’s Prison is 
seen in the background ; right of it and farther away is the Her- 
maion, while part of the long ridge of Coressos closes in the view 
on the left. In front of Coressos, at the left edge of the view, 
appears the magnificent arched entrance to the stadium, one of 
the most imposing monuments of the ancient city. The ruins in 
front are of Roman brick, the substructures of some large build- 
ing of the imperial time. Perhaps the praetorium, or official 
residence of the Roman governor, was built here soon after 
100 A. D., when Ephesus was made the capital of the prov- 
ince of Asia instead of Pergamus. In earlier times, after the 
province was annexed to the Roman empire in 133 B. C., 
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Pergamus was recognized as the capital, because the province was 
made out of the realm which the last king of Pergamus had 
bequeathed by his will to the Romans. But Ephesus, with its 
splendid harbors, was a far more important trading city than 
Pergamus (which was an inland city, far to the north of the 
direct line of trade between Rome and the East); and it grew 



Fig. I.— “ ST. PAUL’S PRISON ” (IN BACKGROUND) 


steadily, far outstripping Pergamus, until at last the emperor 
Hadrian, 1 17-38 A. D., recognized it as the capital of the province. 
From that time onward Ephesus must have been the ordinary 
residence of the proconsul, when he was not engaged in one of 
his progresses through the province. 

Already during the first century, and still more from 
Hadrian’s time onward, many of those magnificent shows and 
festivals and games by which Roman policy loved to amuse and 
please the population were exibited in Ephesus, and attracted 
vast crowds. The court of the Roman governor formed a center 
for the whole country. The goddess of Ephesus became the 
goddess of the entire province of Asia ; and her worship drew vast 
crowds of pilgrims from the whole country, as well as tourists 
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and merchants from Europe. Finally almost every Roman official 
of the province, and not merely the governors, would pass 
through Ephesus, coming and going in their frequent change 
of office, and they had often large retinues with them. 

Thus the city was during the Roman period enriched, not 
merely in the natural course of trade, but also by the vast crowds 
of guests who thronged its squares and streets ; and these 
strangers (many of whom were wealthy) must have poured into 
Ephesian pockets large sums of money. All trades that are 
stimulated by crowds of visitors, tourists, and sightseers must 
have flourished exceedingly. 

The great future that lay before the city had been foreseen 
centuries previously by King Lysimachus ; and, as soon as he 
came into possession of the Ionian coast, about 287 B. C., he 
sketched out the plan of a great city, worthy of being the capital 
of Asia. He built the fortifications, not on the site of the earliest 
city, but on a new place, strongly defended by hills on the land 
side, and protected on the sea side by the shallows and islands 
of the gulf. The completion of his plans was prevented by his 
death. His great new city, called Arsinoe after his wife, then 
sank back to the second-rate level of the older Ephesus, and 
resumed the ancient name. But time and natural circumstances 
were on his side ; and when peace gave free play to natural 
advantages under the Roman empire, Ephesus rapidly attained 
its true position, first of commercial, and finally of political pre- 
eminence. 

The eastern part of the city is far more extensive than the 
western. A double hill, called Pion, standing some distance 
north of and separate from Coressos, was included within the walls. 
On the northwestern edge of Pion lies the stadium ; and in the 
middle of its western slope the great theater was cut out of the 
side of the hill. The accompanying photograph (fig. 2) shows 
the theater as it was before the recent excavations, made by the 
Austrians, had disclosed all the buildings of its front. Above 
it, to right and left, the flat twin summits of Pion are seen. This 
view is taken from the direction of St. Paul’s Prison. The low 
ground between the theater and the prison has been the principal 
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scene of the recent Austrian excavations. Here were the forum, 
many streets and buildings, including a gymnasium, and the 
arsenal and docks opening out of the larger outer harbor called 
Panormus. Through one of those streets the excited mob, roused 
to fury by the skilful appeal of Demetrius, rushed along toward 
the theater, calling loudly on “great Diana of the Ephesians.” 



Going from the forum toward the praetorium, the modern 
traveler passes the most ancient Christian monument of Ephesus* 
a large double church, about 300 feet long. This is doubtless 
“the very holy church called Maria,” in which was held the third 
oecumenical council, 431 A. D. Near it, on the southeast, is a 
large, shallow basin of marble (fig. 3). At first sight one would 
take it for the basin of a fountain, but there is no hole in the 
center. It is commonly called a baptismal font ; but there is 
no reason to accept this name as correct. It is shown in the 
third photograph. 

Some of the most striking remains of Ephesus are situated 
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in the narrow valley between Pion and Coressos — a large gym- 
nasium, a temple, a small theater or odeum, a church, and 
the interesting old Greek polyandrion, wrongly called by Mr. 
Wood the tomb of St. Luke. Here also are the imposing 
ruins of the Magnesian gate, and many interesting monuments 



Fig. 3.— “THE BAPTISMAL FONT” 

on the roads that lead out of it northward to the temple and 
southeastward to Magnesia. 

The shape of Arsinoe-Ephesus was like a bent bow. The 
western end rested on the Hermaion, the eastern on the northern 
skirts of Pion; the sea washed up into the middle space. But 
the sea was difficult of navigation on account of its shallows ; 
and the river was continually raising the shallows, and encroach- 
ing on the sea. Engineering operations attempted by the 
Pergamenian king Attalus in the second century before Christ, 
and by a Roman proconsul under Nero, some years after St. 
Paul’s residence in the city, were powerless to arrest the evil. 
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The harbors were silted up, then the whole gulf was silted up, 
and now the coast runs in a straight line from north to?south 
beyond the outermost western hills. 

Such was Ephesus, the Greek city, the Ephesus of politics. 
It came into existence, and it perished. But we have still to 
look at the goddess’ Ephesus, the city of religion, which existed 



Fig. 4.-GENERAL VIEW OF PLAIN OF EPHESUS 
(From a drawing made in 1830) 


before the dawn of history, and is still existing and likely to 
exist till history ends. Ephesus survives, but on a different site. 
“I will move thy candlestick out of its place” is the threat in 
Revelation ; and the threat has been fulfilled. 

Standing on a rocky hill, cut into a sanctuary of ancient 
religion, between the stadium and the double church, one looks 
east toward a bold hill crowned by a mediaeval castle or fortress 
of considerable extent, nearly two miles distant. This is the 
view shown in fig. 4, taken from the drawing of Mr. Allone, 
made about 1830. In the foreground, on the left, we see the 
ruins of the praetorium ; on the right, the entrance and some of 
the seats of the stadium ; behind the stadium are the outer 
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northern slopes of Pion ; in the middle distance are the hill and 
castle of Ayasaluk, in front of which in the plain is the large and 
splendid mosque built by Isa Bey in the fourteenth century ; on 
the southern side ( i . e., the right) of the hill is the village of 
Ayasaluk, and behind it is a Byzantine aqueduct; in the 
distance are the mountains of Messogis, which bound the middle 
Cayster valley on the south. 

We have selected this old view as showing the appearance of 
the plain before any excavations had been made in or near the 
city. The drawing is not quite accurate. It shows the castle hill 
as conical, whereas it is steep only on the north (left) side, and 
sinks slowly in a long line to the south. It also shows the castle too 
lofty in proportion to its extent ; and the artist, deceived by the 
clear atmosphere, represents the mountains as if they were nearer 
than they are. But it gives some idea of the beauty of the 
Ephesian plain. 

The mosque points us to the temple of Artemis. Ephesus 
was a center of religion centuries, and perhaps millenniums, 
before it became a political capital. Whatever be the form of 
religion that rules in the country, it finds a home at the same 
spot, near the hill of Ayasaluk ; for in Asia Minor religious 
feeling clings with marvelous persistence to definite localities. 
The site of the temple of Diana, or Artemis as she was called 
by the Greeks, was long sought everywhere except in the right 
place. It was hidden deep beneath the accumulated soil of the 
plain ; and most looked for it in the city in front of the large 
theater, while Kiepert conjectured that it stood out in the plain 
near the Cayster, a mile or more west of the castle of Ayasaluk. 
But anyone who was acquainted with the spirit of Asia Minor 
religion would have observed that Justinian built the great 
Church of St. John Theologos on the hill of Ayasaluk, and 
Isa Bey his mosque close under the shadow of the hill ; and 
would have inferred that the temple of Artemis was very near 
those later shrines. At last, after many years of excavation, 
Mr. Wood found the remains of the temple about a hundred 
yards south of the mosque. 

The modern name, Ayasaluk, shows the religious feeling. 
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Justinian’s church became the center of population. The medi- 
aeval castle was built around it. The place was called “the Saint 
Theologos,” in Greek Ayos Theologos. In Italian Ayo-Thologo 
was corrupted into Alto Luogo, suggesting a meaning in that 
language. In Turkish Ayo-Sologo bacame Ayasaluk. 

Another view of the hill of Ayasaluk is seen in the frontis- 
piece ; it is taken from the east ; the Byzantine aqueduct appears 



Fig. 5. — RUINS OF TEMPLE (IN FOREGROUND) FROM THE EAST 


in the foreground ; the railway depot interrupts the line of the 
aqueduct on the left ; behind it and farther to the left, outside 
the picture, lie the hovels of the modern Turkish village. In the 
background is Mount Gallesion. With its broken pillars crowned 
by a series of storks’ nests, and built to a large extent of frag- 
ments and inscribed marbles from the sacred precinct of the 
goddess, this Byzantine aqueduct is one of the most quaint and 
interesting remains that past history has left in the valley. 

In fig. 5 we stand in the excavations south of the temple, and 
look north over its ruins and over the mosque (which is almost 
hidden by the intervening soil) to the castle of Ayasaluk. The 
shapeless marbles seen in fig. 5 and fig. 6 are all that now remain 
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on the spot. In fig. 6 we stand west of the temple, and look 
eastward to the village ; at the left appears the extreme southern 
end of the castle wall. 

The temple of Artemis was built several times. The temple, 
whose insignificant ruins are shown in the photographs repro- 
duced in figs. 5 and 6, was built during the fourth century B. C. 



Fig. 6.— RUINS OF TEMPLE OF DIANA (FROM THE WEST) ' 

It was constructed to take the ptace of an older temple, built 
during the sixth century, containing columns presented by 
Croesus, king of Lydia, and burned by Herostratus on. the night 
when Alexander the Great was born. The platform or stylobate 
on which stood the later temple was, according to Dr. Humann’s 
estimate, only two and a half meters above the sea level and 
almost three meters above the older temple ; but, as these esti- 
mates carry the old floor of the temple below the level of the 
sea, we must suspect some mistake. The stylobate of the later 
temple is about twenty-three feet below the present surface of the 
valley; but, before assuming that this whole difference of level is 
due to alluvial deposit from the river during the last two thousand 
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years, we should like to have some expert opinion whether the 
enormous weight of the temple and the vast solid platform on 
which it stood has not caused a subsidence of some feet into the 
marshy soil. 

Tradition, which here, as in so many cases, has been proved 
by recent research to be correct, tells that the earliest shrine of 
Artemis stood on the seashore ; but, if that be so, it must evi- 
dently have been above the sea level. 

This great temple of Artemis was one of the wonders of the 
world, partly on account of its great size, partly from the 
gorgeous decoration lavished on it both inside and out. The 
temple was excavated by Mr. Wood about 1870 ; but the remains 
found were very scanty, though some remarkably interesting 
pieces were among them. This was due partly to the fact that 
the temple had been used as a quarry from which the buildings 
of later centuries were constructed ; but the question also 
remains unsettled whether the inadequate extent of the excava- 
tions is not partly in fault. That was the opinion both of Mr. 
Wood and also of Dr. Benndorf ; a comparatively small space 
has been disclosed, and all around more than twenty feet of soil 
cover up possible remains. Every important fragment of the 
temple that was found was carried to the British Museum ; 
among those that were left everything that could be made use 
of has since been taken away for building purposes. 
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Geographical Journal. 

No. 3. SEPTEMBER, 1902. Yol. XX. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS DETERMINING HISTORY 
AND RELIGION IN ASIA MINOR.* 

By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY. 

If geography be regarded as the study of the influence which the 
physical features and situation of a country exert on the people who 
live in it, then in no country can geography be studied so well as in 
Asia Minor. The physical features of the country are strongly marked ; 
its situation is peculiar and unique ; its history can be observed over 
a long series of centuries, and amid its infinite variety there is always 
a strongly marked unity, with certain clear principles of evolution, 
standing in obvious relation to the geographical surroundings. 

In the first place, the Anatolian peninsula stretches like a bridge 
between Asia and Europe. Owing to the great barrier of the Caspian, 
the Caucasus and the Black Sea, all migrations between Asia and 
Europe must either keep the northern side, through Siberia and Russia, 
or the southern, along the Anatolian road. A few of the invasions of 
Europe by Asiatic peoples have taken the northern path ; but, generally, 
westward moving migration and invasion have followed the southern 
road through Anatolia, and all westward movement of civilization which 
did not travel on shipboard took the same path. 


* The following paper was in its inception the preface to a Report on Exploration 
in Asia Minor, addressed to the Trustees of the Wilson Travelling Fellowship in 
Aberdeen University; it merely suggests questions and indicates promising lines of 
exploration. Much is necessarily omitted, and I hope not to be taken as disbelieving 
or ignoring the considerations which I have been unable to include in a brief paper. 

[Map, p. 372. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Richard Kiepert for much fresh 
material which has been used in constructing the map that accompanies this paper. — 
Ed. G. /.] 

No. III. — September, 1902.] t 
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Of the many invasions in which Europe has retaliated and sent 
her armies eastward over Asia, only one of any importance has passed 
north of the Caspian, and that is the great movement now going 
on, whereby Russia is throwing her armies, her railways, and her 
peoples over Asia to the shores of the Pacific. Otherwise, all movements 
eastward from Europe, in so far as they did not go by sea — the movements 
of armies, of pilgrims and Crusaders, of state messengers, of merchants 
and trade — have followed the lines that lead eastwards over Anatolia. 

In the second place, Anatolia is a bridge with lofty parapets. The 
roads traverse the high, hollow, central plateau, closed in by loftier 
mountain ridges which separate that open plateau from the sea. The 
parapet on the south is the vast ridge of Taurus, stretching back from 
the western sea into the main central mass of the great Asiatic continent, 
only at a few points traversable by migrations or by armies, or by the 
rivers that drain the plateau and flow south in deep chasms cut through 
the heart of the mountains. It is not meant that Taurus was ever 
absolutely untraversable. Men can traverse any mountains, and there 
are ridges more difficult than Taurus. But it is practically impassable 
in unfavourable weather, and during the many months when it is 
covered with snow ; and at all times elaborate preparation and provision 
must be made for the crossing of a body of men. Thus in practice the 
roadways were few, and migrations were confined to known lines. 

The mountains which form the parapet on the north, though not so 
strikingly continuous, and at no period in history called by one single 
name, are really almost as serious a barrier to confine the tides of move- 
ment to the Anatolian east and west roadway. You enter the roadway 
at one or other of a few points, where alone entrance is easy, and you 
are driven on, eastwards or westwards, according to the temporary 
direction of the tide. If you come from the west, you enter with 
Godfrey and the Crusaders at Dorylaion, or with Alexander the Great 
at Celsense. Until a few years ago you entered the bridge on horse- 
back or on foot ; now you enter in a railway-carriage. You move on 
eastwards, and pass off the bridge by one or other of a few well-marked 
exits. If you come from Asia, you follow the same inevitable paths ; 
nothing differs except the direction of your motion and the tides or the 
motives that impel you. 

Thus the history of AnatQlia has been one of startling vicissitudes, 
of constant variety, of rapid changes in population, in government, in 
the trend of development ; and yet the unity amid the variety is so easy 
to comprehend that it may fairly be called unmistakable. The develop- 
ment has always lain in the action and collision of forces moving east- 
wards or westwards ; it has never been complicated by side influences 
coming in from the sea on the north or on the south ; it has been simply 
the series of phases in the immemorial conflict between Europe and 
Asia. The central point of that never-ending battle varies from time to 
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time. At one time the Greeks gather to a siege of Troy; at another 
the Arabs or the Egyptian Memluks storm the walls of Tarsus, defended 
by Greek fire or by Crusaders’ axes and lances, or by that small fraction 
of the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia who could be induced to forget 
their mutual quarrels about points of ritual and to unite to save their 
own families against the slaughterers from the East; at another the 
Arabs are being beaten back repeatedly from the ramparts of Con- 
stantinople, or the Turks are pouring in through a breach. As you 
cast your eyes back over the past, you see Croesus crossing the Halys 
to destroy a great kingdom, or the younger Cyrus the Persian 
leading 10,000 Greeks from Sardis to Mesopotamia, to show them 
how easily a vast Persian army might be scattered by a few trained 
and disciplined troops. You may see Louis VII. on New Year’s Day 
in a.d. 1148, with his French Crusaders, fording hand-in-hand the 
unfordable Mseander, and scattering before their first charge the 
Turkish army drawn up on the further bank to prevent their crossing ; * 
or Manuel with his splendid army of mail-clad warriors, European and 
Byzantine, jammed in that long narrow defile near Pisidian Antioch, 
and crushed with the stones and darts of the Turks on the hills above. 
If you want to see what happened when an army abandoned the few 
recognized paths, cast your eyes on the soldiers of the First Crusade, 
wandering and perishing amid the mountains of Anti-Taurus, or 
Frederick Barbarossa’s German Crusaders struggling over the central 
Taurus, fed by an Armenian prince in his stronghold among the 
mountains, and Barbarossa himself disappearing under the waters of 
the Calycadnus so suddenly that his people could not believe he was 
dead, and long imagined that he was only waiting the proper moment 
to reappear in his German home. All are but small skirmishes in the 
great battle of East and West. 

To illustrate this principle fully would be to write the history of the 
Anatolian peninsula. In every age, in every war, in every crisis, the 
opposing forces may be recognized as respectively Eastern and Western. 
Often, where two rivals contend for the succession to a throne or a tent, 
one may be recognized as champion of the East, and the other, as his 
opponent, attracts to his side the support of the West ; and probably 
that would be found to rule in every such contest, though we are not 
always well enough informed of the facts. But the writer’s ‘ Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor,’ which has had the honour of being published 
by the Boyal Geographical Society, illustrates on page after page the 
infinitely varied forms in which the principle has worked itself out in 
history (though, from its extreme brevity, it gives only the dry bones 
of history, into which the reader must breathe life for himself); 

* This brilliant feat of arms is wrongly attributed by Gibbon to Conrad, the 
German Emperor, who also took part in the second crusade. On the scene, see 
‘ Cites and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ vol. i. p. 162. 

T 2 
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and we pass from it. I may only be permitted to say, in passing, 
that the experience and study of twelve years since that book was 
written have amply confirmed the general scheme of topographical 
history contained in it, and also furnished both many corroborations of 
details in the application of the general rules and many improvements 
or corrections in other details. I do not know which have given me 
personally greater pleasure ; it is pleasant to find that one’s instinct or 
reasoning has been right, but it is almost more pleasant to find that a 
mistake has been put right and a stumbling-block cleared away. The 
corroboration gives one confidence to go on in the path of investigation ; 
but the correction opens a door, and often reveals a new chapter in the 
political or historical geography of the country. Moreover, most of the 
corrections have come from investigators whom I might almost venture 
to call pupils of my own, because they made their first essays in my com- 
pany or with my advice ; and it is always a peculiar pleasure to learn 
from men whose early steps one has helped in some small degree to direct. 

One of the omissions in that book was that the importance of the 
mountain barriers on the north and south was not sufficiently worked 
out, and thus several chapters of history passed unobserved. To this 
subject my studies have recently been directed, and they have been 
illuminated by explorations which, after a long interval of ten years, I 
was enabled to resume by a concurrence of favourable circumstances. 
One point in this wide subject may detain us for a few moments. 

The great mountain wall of Taurus, on the southern side of 
the plateau, has always been the most effectual boundary-line in the 
Anatolian peninsula ; and this in spite of the fact that the plateau has 
rarely been the seat of a capital, but has generally been subject to one 
of the great empires of the east or the west. Many causes of course 
contributed to give Taurus this importance as a dividing line ; but we 
here simply assume the fact without analyzing the contributory causes. 

The ancient historical records often express the bounds of nations 
or of spheres of influence by the phrases “ within ” or “ beyond the 
Taurus.” More than at any other line, one feels that at Taurus falls 
the dividing-line between east and west. Even at the present day, 
when the whole of Anatolia outside the walls of Smyrna and the rail- 
way-lines is in a sense distinctly Oriental, one feels that when one 
crosses Taurus by the great pass of the Cilician Gates and descends south 
and east into Cilicia, one has crossed a line of demarcation, and is 
surrounded by a more Oriental spirit. Cilicia, as the Eomans long 
arranged it, is more a part of Syria than of Asia Minor. In it you 
detect at once the impression of the Arab and the Ansarieh ; you hear 
yourself addressed no longer as Tchelebi, which was practically 
universal as a title of respect before you crossed Taurus : the people 
now style you Hawaja, as in Syria or Egypt. That single detail is 
significant of the changed atmosphere that rules beyond the Taurus. 
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In my * Historical Geography * the contrast between the iEgean 
coastlands and the rest of the great peninsula is described, the former 
being, as it were, a part of Greece, full of the light and the variety and 
the joyous brightness of the Greek lands ; the rest, including the whole 
plateau, being, alike in geographical character and in spirit, part of 
Asia, impressive in its immobility, monotony, and subdued tone. But 
one feels inclined to draw a further distinction, and to describe the 
west coast as Greek, the plateau within Taurus as the Debatable Land, 
and the country beyond Taurus as Eastern and Asiatic. Yet the 
moment that one has uttered the words one feels that they are in- 
accurate. More than any other city, Tarsus impresses one as the 
meeting-place of East and West. And in history what variety is 
there in the lot of Cilicia and in the kind of division which Taurus 
marks ! 

In the long wars between the Byzantine, or rather the Roman, 
Empire and the Saracens, Taurus with Anti-Taurus divided the 
Romans from the Arabs for centuries, Tarsus on the south-west and 
Melitene on the north-east being the frontier fortresses on the Arab 
side. The Arabs twice attempted to advance their frontier from Tarsus 
over Taurus and to hold Tyana ; but both the Caliphs Harun-al- 
Rashid and Al-Mamun, who built a mosque and stationed a garrison 
in Tyana, found it necessary to draw back to Tarsus before two years 
had elapsed. For a longer period they held Csesareia, in their advance 
from Melitene; but that also they failed to hold permanently. They 
could never establish themselves beyond Taurus. They crossed Taurus 
in their annual raids, often in two raids per annum ; they captured 
almost every city in the whole land ; they thrice besieged Constanti- 
nople ; and yet through more than three centuries of such war they 
never held a foot of land beyond Taurus outside the range of their 
weapons at the moment. They conquered and they passed, and the 
people of the land recovered from every blow with marvellous rapidity. 
In all history there is probably no other proof so striking of the 
elasticity and recuperative power that belongs to the well-knit society 
of an organized people, welded together by a long- established system 
of reasoned law and by a common religion. Roman society was too 
compact for the Arabs to conquer — a hundred battles and a hundred 
defeats had no serious effect on it. The lower civilization of a loosely 
knit Oriental despotism could make no impression on the fabric that 
Roman organizing genius had created. 

But, if the Roman social fabric survived the sufferings of those 
terrible centuries, when Arab raids were to be dreaded every year, the 
suffering was terrible. The Roman civilization had weakened the 
stamina of the nation, and a long continuance of peace had made 
the general population feeble, unwarlike, perfectly content to be 
defended by a professional army, which had become almost a caste. 
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When a civilized people has lost the strength, which must in the last 
resort be its defence against the attack of barbarism, it is always in 
danger. The professional army might have been able to defend the 
line of Mount Taurus and keep the Mohammedan wolves from the 
Roman sheepfold, if the great pass of the Cilician Gates had been 
the only way of crossing Taurus from Cilicia. That pass, an easy road 
for the most part to traverse, is also a very easy one to defend at many 
points by even a small force. In Byzantine time it was strongly 
garrisoned, and a line of beacons flashed the news to Constantinople 
as soon as the Arabs were moving against it. 

But the long-continued peace and prosperity of the Roman Empire 
had opened other roads. Taurus had never been an absolutely impass- 
able barrier, and under the Roman peace many cities had grown and 
prospered in its highest grounds, where now no dwelling is known 
except a few black tents of nomads in the summer. Those cities, rich 
and prosperous, had improved the roads, and made it easy for the light 
raiding armies of the Arabs to cross the mountains. A large popu- 
lation of traders and artisans, clergy and schoolmasters, and other 
peaceful persons, was powerless before a small force of hardy barba- 
rians, accustomed to weapons from infancy, regarding war as the 
one business of life and the chief duty of religion. Hence the Arab 
raiders could go where they pleased, ravage almost any city they 
chose, and easily avoid the slower regular armies of Roman trained 
soldiers; but they could hold nothing permanently beyond the line 
of Taurus. 

If, at a later time, the more barbarous Turk achieved what 
the more polished and more fiery Arabs had failed to do, the Turkish 
triumph exemplified the only way in which barbarism can conquer a 
civilized and organized society, apart from practical extermination, 
viz. by breaking up the fabric and constitution of society and reducing 
it once more to an aggregation of disconnected atoms. As the present 
writer has elsewhere shown, the Turkish conquest was not achieved by 
battles and victories ; it was gained by the nomad tribes which spread 
over the land, destroyed the bonds of communication which held 
society together, and reduced the country from the settled to the 
nomadic stage. The Turkish conquest meant the nomadization of the 
country. 

That word “nomadization” opens up a great subject, and I have 
been asked to give more space to it than it occupied at first in my 
manuscript. The subject is one which, so far as I know, is hardly 
alluded to by the professed historians. As you read the history of the 
two centuries following the appearance of the Turks on the eastern 
horizon of the Roman Empire about 1070 a.d., you often wonder how it 
was that the Seljuk Turks overcame the empire. After their first great 
victory at Manzikert, whose character can only be guessed, their armies 
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were never able to meet in fair fight and on even terms a Byzantine 
army,* if the latter was led with any degree of prudence or skill. Yet 
the Roman civilization, which had resisted three centuries of continual 
Arab conquest, steadily grew weaker and died out before the loose, 
undisciplined, ill-organized Seljuk power. The story of the Seljuk 
conquest of Asia Minor has still to be written (for Gibbon’s brief 
generalizations are hardly satisfactory, and Sir H. Howorth’s admirable 
essay makes us desire a detailed study according to localities), and here 
it can only be alluded to in the briefest terms. 

The Turkmen nomads are distinguished from the Turks proper as 
clearly by the Byzantine historians f as they are by the facts of the 
present day; and the incidental statements of those historians as 
to the insidious progress of the nomads over the country are very 
instructive. The picture that those Byzantine writers set before us has 
been summed up by the present writer in the following words : “ The 
nomad Turkmens spread over the face of the land; the soil passed 
out of cultivation; the population decreased; the Christian cities were 
isolated from each other by a sea of nomad wandering tribes ; inter- 
course, and consequently trades and manufactures, were to a great 
extent destroyed ; and gradually the Christians in most places acquiesced, 
as we have seen, in the Oriental spirit and the Oriental religion of the 
dominant race. It is a remarkable instance of degeneration from 
civilized to barbarian society, and one which it would be instructive 
to study in detail ; but the general fact is summed up in the phrase, 
the nomadization of Asia Minor.” $ 

The great numbers of the wandering Turkmen tribes explain one 
striking fact in the Seljuk Empire. The many magnificent khans built 
by the Seljuk sultans along the principal roads that radiated from their 
capital, Konia, form one of the most impressive features of modern 
Anatolia, and are worthy of mention along with the beautiful Seljuk 
mosques, medresses, and tombs, as evidence of the remarkable develop- 
ment of architectural art in that period. 

Recent German travellers describe those khans as a proof of the 
high stage of civilization on which the Seljuk State stood ; and the 
latest of those travellers thinks that the khans have taken the place of 
similar Roman and Byzantine buildings, and conserve in their uniform 


* I speak here only of the Seljuks, not of the Osmanli (Ottoman Turks), whose 
Janissaries were the best force in Europe; but the Janissaries were the tax levied 
in brain and muscle on the Christians. 

f Some evidence as to the spread of the nomadic tribes in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is quoted in my 4 Historical Geography of Asia Minor,’ p. 213. See also the 
following note. 

X ‘Impressions of Turkey,’ p. 103. The progress of the nomads in the western 
districts is described in my ‘Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ vol. i. pp. 16 f., 27 ff. 
299 if. ; yol. ii. pp. 372 f., 447, 598, 695. 
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plan the accepted method of Byzantine khans,* But this view requires 
serious modification. As those same travellers remark, the great Seljuk 
khans are almost like fortresses, with their massive walls and their 
single well-protected entrance. Not a trace remains of any similar 
Roman or Byzantine building, and this furnishes a conclusive proof 
that the inns and mansiones of the civilized empire were buildings of a 
much humbler and more evanescent character ; private initiative then 
furnished sufficient entertainment for travellers without the artistic 
and architectural magnificence of the Seljuk khans, and forts were not 
needed. The khans attest a high development of art, hut not a sound 
condition of society and government. 

The truth is that such buildings as the Seljuk khans were not built 
or wanted in the Roman and the Byzantine period. But in the Seljuk 
time the caravans, which maintained trade and communication between 
the surviving cities of the land, required the shelter and protection of 
those vast fortress-like constructions,! for the roads connecting the 
greatest cities of the Seljuk state were unsafe. The cities were like 
islands in the ocean of nomadism ; and the khans furnished harbours of 
refuge at short intervals in the dangerous voyage from city to city. If 
the country is safer in more recent times, the reason is that caravans 
and commerce were gradually destroyed on almost all roads, trade 
dwindled and died out, every town became perforce self-sufficient, and 
the empire ceased to be an articulated organism. On the few roads 
along which the markets of Europe still attracted a certain amount of 
caravan-traffic the danger continued, but where there were no travellers 
to rob and no trade to plunder, the nomads were either at peace or 
employed in mutual warfare, especially where the nomad Turkmens 
met the nomad Kurds. Hence the older travellers describe them all, 
Kurds and Turkmens alike, as unruly and dangerous, while the traveller 
at the present day finds them generally quite peaceful and quiet. I 
have spent many nights in encampments of Turkmens or Kurds in the 
great central plains, { or in Kurdish villages of the eastern parts of Asia 
Minor, often arriving with two or three native attendants towards 
sunset ; yet the nomad Kurds of Galatia have the most evil reputation, 
and were still during the last two decades a terror to all government 
officials. They never showed any disposition to molest myself or my 
friend, though they believed us to be owners of fabulous wealth. But 
I confess that I sometimes felt profoundly thankful when I was safely 
departing from the tents of those wandering Kurds, the rudest of all 
Anatolian tribes. 

* Sarre, 4 Reise in Kleinasien,’ p. 77 f. 

t “ Ein ausserlich festungsartiges Gebaude” (Sarre, p. 78). 

X The Kurds of the central plains, especially of ancient Galatia, are more thoroughly 
nomadic than those of the more eastern districts, so far as I have seen the latter. The 
nomad Kurds are the most unattractive race in Asia Minor (‘ Impressions of Turkey,’ 
p. 114 ff.). 
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But the number of questions which open on every side when one 
begins to discuss that great subject of the degeneration from Roman 
organization to the nomadic stage in Asiatic Turkey is endless; and 
we must return to our proper subject for the moment, viz. the effect of 
the Taurus range as a division between races, as a defence of a settled 
people against invasion, and as a limiting wall to determine the lines 
of migration. 

If Taurus divided Arab and Roman, Mohammedan and Christian, 
in the time of the Saracen wars (641-975), it was again the boundary 
between Christian and Mohammedan in the early Turkish period for 
about four centuries beginning from 1071 a.d. The Turks came in 
from Central Asia over Armenia, and held the central Anatolian plateau 
for centuries before they gained possession of Cilicia; they captured 
Constantinople and advanced to Belgrad before they captured Tarsus. 
Christian powers, Byzantines, Latin Crusaders, and Armenian princes, 
quarrelled with one another for possession of Cilicia. Taurus saved 
them from Turkish armies, but there was no such barrier on the Syrian 
side, and the Memluk sultans of Egypt destroyed the Christian kingdom 
of Cilicia. Here again the nomad Turkmen tribes, gradually spreading 
across Taurus and over the plains, were the true conquerors, sapping 
and destroying the links that held together society in the country. 

Thus the effect of the Taurus as a division between nations, as well 
as in directing and limiting the march of armies, might in itself furnish 
a great subject. 

Only in one case is there a district of any importance in the 
Anatolian peninsula which lies outside of this classification, which 
we have described, into central plateau, mountain-rim, and coast 
valleys. There is one secondary valley on the north, where there 
intervenes between the plateau-rim and the sea a mountain-ridge 
parallel to the main ridge which forms the northern boundary of the 
plateau. Between these two parallel ridges there stretches east and west 
a valley of considerable importance, forming the most fertile part of 
the ancient country of Paphlagonia. That valley has a history which 
stands entirely apart from the history of either the plateau on the one 
hand or of the sea-coast cities on the other. Just as you might sail and 
explore along the coast, and travel extensively in the northern parts of 
the plateau, yet never enter the great Paphlagonian valley, and re- 
main almost unaware of its existence, so you might write a minute 
study of the history of the coast and of the plateau, and hardly, ever 
have occasion to mention the intermediate valley. And yet the valley 
had a great history ; it contained some powerful cities. The wars of 
the Mithridatic dynasty of kings against the Romans and the states of 
the West, for the most part, were fought or manoeuvred along that 
valley. Some of the most obscure campaigns in the long wars between 
the kings of the Romans and the Saracen invaders seem to have taken 
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place in the valley, and those campaigns are so obscure because the 
ordinary data for interpreting the evidence by the conditions of the 
plateau or the coast fail us for the intermediate Paphlagonian valley. 
Its cities became even more important, in comparison to the rest of the 
country, during the earlier stages of the Turkish period, and are often 
mentioned. 

But that long history of the Paphlagonian valley has never been 
written. Its many ancient towns are for the most part unknown even 
by name. Perhaps the task cannot be achieved, because recorded 
history has kept to the leading paths, and neglected the byroads ; but 
if the task is attempted it demands a special historian, who is prepared 
to explore and study it by itself and for itself. 

Once you have reached the plateau it is, as a rule, possible to make a 
road almost anywhere. Yet even there there are certain gates towards 
which many roads must converge, and through which they must pass. 
A double zone of mountains, whose old names are unknown, and which 
are almost nameless in modern times, runs north and south across 
central Phrygia, and roads must keep either to the north or the south 
of them. All travellers from Ephesus to the east passed by the 
southern end of those mountains; but travellers from Smyrna and 
northern Lydia generally went by the northern end. The two modern 
railway-lines mark the two routes. 

The lofty ridge which comes up from the west, from Trojan Ida, 
called Temnos and Dindymos in parts of its course, approaches very 
close to those central Phrygian mountains, and a narrow glen, down 
which flows a tributary of the Maeander, divides them. That glen 
forms a funnel, up or down which roads and travellers going in very 
diverse directions must necessarily pass. For about 10 or 12 miles 
persons going from south to north travel side by side with others who 
are going from east to west. Their roads all converge to one end of 
the glen, and diverge again at the other. 

Until that glen was noted on the map, and its importance observed, 
the march of the Ten Thousand, which Xenophon has described, was 
an insoluble riddle. In my earlier years of exploration, having only 
the vague, featureless, and inaccurate old maps, I found that glen a 
sore trial and puzzle. Filled with the desire to be constantly traversing 
new routes, and to avoid repetition, I found myself in the most annoy- 
ing way doing the treadmill up and down the glen. In one year, 
when thoroughly on my guard against it and resolved to avoid it, I 
traversed it three times. 

But this repetition only gave proper emphasis to its importance. 
Then it became obvious that the Ten Thousand, who had marched from 
Sardis towards the southern end of the central Phrygian mountains, as 
if to follow the southern route, and had turned backwards towards the 
north-west, must have traversed the glen and gone round the northern 
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end of the mountains. No other way was possible, and when this 
observation was applied, it was easy to follow the march of the Ten 
Thousand all over Phrygia, and to say at any point that Xenophon’s 
foot must have trod within a few hundred yards of where we stood. 
At the south-western entrance to the glen stands Keramon Agora, 
the Market of Tiles, that peopled city ; and after leaving its north- 
eastern exit, the eastward bound army soon found itself in the broad 
plain of Kaystros. 

The exploration and communication along the coasts took place 
almost entirely, of course, by ship, and lie outside our present subject, 
except in so far as it affected or was affected by land conditions. The 
fact that at various points the mountains touched the sea, and made 
the coast road tedious and difficult, threw the communication more and 
more completely on to shipboard, and this meant that communication 
along the north and south coasts was for centuries entirely in the hands 
of the Greeks, and that the coast towns, even so far east as Tarsus and 
Trapezus, were strongly affected by Greek influence, and often even 
transformed into cities of the Greek type, with free institutions and 
constitutional government by elected magistrates according to published 
law. 

Moreover, the sea was dangerous and difficult. On the north coast, 
the Black Sea was the most uncertain and treacherous known to the 
Greeks : at no period of the year could the weather be counted on ; in 
the most settled summer weather a tempest might occur. Far back, in 
the beginning of Greek history, we can dimly trace the immense 
influence exerted on the Greek mind by the first experience of that sea 
with its dangers and its wonders. It is not too much to say, though 
here we can only make the strong statement and pass on, that the 
discovery of the Black Sea played as important a part in forming and 
training the Greek mind, in determining its bent, in moulding its 
literary expression, as the discovery of America has played in the 
modern world. But to illustrate that assertion would need a whole 
evening. 

But the life of a country is always mirrored and idealized in its 
religion ; and the religion of the coast cities must necessarily have 
been moulded a great deal by their dependence on the sea. This we 
can observe well on the north coast. The Ruler of the Sea, Achilles 
Pontarches, was the great deity of the north coast cities ; an association 
of cities was allied in his worship, and the high priest was called 
by the same name as the god, the Pontarch. The god had his chosen 
home in that island, far out in the sea opposite the mouths of the 
Danube, where he dwelt with Helena, the island which occasionally 
appeared before the storm-tossed sailor as a haven of quiet. But 
he was worshipped also in all the cities, whose prosperity depended 
on his favour, and the sailors made their vows to him before they 
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sailed, and paid them after their safe return. He was worshipped 
in all the cities in South Russia, in the Crimea, as well as on the Asia 
Minor coasts ; hut probably his chief seat was in Sinope, that great 
harbour of the early time, on the promontory that juts out far into the 
sea. And when a new form of religion required a new expression of 
the old religious fact, a Christian saint was substituted for the pagan 
Pontarch Achilles; and St. Phocas of Sinope became the sailor’s god, or 
at least their patron and protector. 

The severance of the north coast from the plateau is thus as strongly 
marked in religion as in history. It would not, however, be true to 
say that the severance in religion was absolute. The mountain-ridges 
which barred and hemmed in ordinary communication offered no in- 
superable barrier to the spread of religion. The strange fervid cults 
of the plateau proved as impressive to the coastlands as they did in 
the European lands to which they spread in wave after wave. The 
divergence in the religion of the coast took the form of additions to 
a common religious stock — such as the cult of Achilles Pontarches. 

On the south coast less is known of maritime religious foundations. 
The existing records show little except gods of the common Anatolian 
type. Yet there must have been more. Especially at Myra, in Lycia, 
we may look for some special sailors’ cult. Myra was the harbour for 
the direct over-sea communication with Syria and with Egypt. This 
communication was not old — the early ships never ventured to desert 
the coast and strike boldly out to sea. But at least as early as the first 
century of our era, the large ships which carried the Egyptian corn 
to the Roman granaries habitually tried to run straight across from 
Alexandria to Myra. A west wind blows with wonderful uniformity 
in the Levant, and those ships could commonly trust to a good run due 
north to the Lycian coast. But if the west wind blew too strong, the 
ship would make too much leeway, and find itself unable to clear the 
western end of Cyprus ; and then it was obliged, in the peculiar 
conditions of navigation there, to run to the Syrian coast and keep 
round the east and the north of Cyprus. In such circumstances the 
blessing of the god of Myra would be sought with special devotion ; 
and, though this cult is not proven in its pagan form, which as we 
have seen was only of quite late origin, the Christian cult which took 
its place is well known. St. Nicholas of Myra played the same part 
among the sailors of the Levant as St. Phocas of Sinope did among 
those of the Black sea. 

Phocas was a martyr of the reign of Trajan. Nicholas was Bishop 
of Myra more than three centuries later. The Christian form evidently 
established itself earlier on the north coast than on the south, and this is 
in strict accord with other evidence, which shows that the new religion 
had taken deep root in the northern coastlands by the time of Trajan, 
whereas on the south it was very much later in attaining such strength. 
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But it was not merely armies, or migrations of peoples, which have 
swept eastwards or westwards across Anatolia. Art, knowledge, new 
thoughts and new religions have trod the same path in either direction ; 
they, too, move only westwards or eastwards across the bridge, rarely if 
ever northwards or southwards. Such movements, though less imposing 
and romantic than the march of armies and the combat of heroes, may 
justifiably detain our attention longer, precisely because they are less 
striking and more easily escape notice. 

There are some apparent exceptions, which, however, vanish under 
more careful scrutiny, and therefore only help to emphasize the general 
principle. One example may here be given. The present writer is 
responsible for the theory (published in 1882) that the Greek alphabet, 
after travelling by ship with the Ionic Grecian merchants to Sinope, 
penetrated thence southwards across the mountains into the central 
plateau, where we find it in use east of the Halys about the seventh 
century b.c. But after further study he retracted this theory, and 
argued that the Greek alphabet went up eastwards from the west coast, 
in the ordinary course of trade and political relations ; and dated that 
communication by the recorded fact that a king of Phrygia was married 
to a daughter of Agamemnon, King of iEolic Cyme, about 700 b.c. 
Historic tradition remembered that dynastic fact — a striking example 
of the way in which a royal family embodies and represents the history 
of its nation — and the union of the two royal families stands to us for 
the intercommunication between the active Greek cities of the west coast 
and the peoples of the plateau, iu the course of which the alphabet 
and many other ideas passed eastwards or westwards. That second 
theory may now be regarded as the accepted view. Even those English 
scholars who accept nothing in history but what is printed in German 
may accept this view with easy minds, because it has been rediscovered 
independently by a learned and able young German professor, who began 
to travel in Anatolia about eight years after the second view had been 
published and republished in the Journal of Hellenic Studies , and soon 
found out and made known the truth, gently rebuking the error of the 
English scholar who had advanced the first theory. 

Such movements of thought and religion are complicated by a new 
factor, the influence of the land : those movements did not merely sweep 
across the country like armies from one side or the other ; sometimes 
they originated in the country; sometimes they were modified, profoundly 
or slightly, as the case might be, in their passage. An army may march 
across the country, gaining no material strength, but merely losing part 
of its force ; but even an army may learn something in its long travels, 
and those who return to their own land may, like the remnant of the 
Crusaders, come back wiser and better able to understand the world 
than when they started. 

This influence, this new factor, may take one of two forms. In the 
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first place, it may arise out of the situation of Anatolia as a bridge and 
meeting-place between Eastern and Western ideas. When the thoughts 
and knowledge of two diverse peoples meet, either in alliance or in 
hostility, the result is not to be represented as a simple addition. Ideas 
are not like dead matter to be placed side by side : they unite and are 
productive, or they die ; but they cannot remain inert and unvarying. 
The result of their meeting may be, and commonly is, more like a process 
of multiplication ; occasionally, it is a process of division or destruction. 
For example, the invention of the art of coinage is attributed to Asia 
Minor by Herodotus; and modern opinion agrees unanimously with 
him. In the great highway of commerce and intercourse it was 
natural that this idea of a common measure of value, guaranteed by a 
trustworthy authority, should be struck out. Along with this invention 
we may refer to the speculation of M. Radet * — one of the most brilliant 
pages of his striking work on Lydia — that the organization of trade and 
caravans and bazaars, the typical Oriental method of commerce, belongs 
to the same country. 

Similarly, the development and improvement in practical working 
of many ideas springs from the intercourse and jostling of many men 
and many minds along the great bridge. The simplification of chrono- 
logical reckoning by the use of a definite era, so that a date can be 
expressed by a single number, may belong to Asia Minor ; it became 
common, and probably it originated, in the adapting of Greek ideas 
to a wider sphere of practical life, which occurred after Greece went forth 
under Alexander the Great to conquer the East, when it settled down 
under his successors to the great practical problem of how to rule the 
conquered world. The cumbrous method of dating by the annual magis- 
trates of the city, which commended itself to the patriotism and pride 
of the Greek citizen in Greece, became too obviously unworkable in the 
wider sphere of the Hellenized East. In no part of the ancient world 
is the custom of expressing dates by counting from a fixed era more 
firmly established in common everyday use than in one district of Asia 
Minor, embracing the eastern part of Lydia and western parts of 
Phrygia. 

But, in the second place, there is a growing opinion among the most 
recent investigators — an opinion strongly held by the present writer — 
that Anatolia was not merely an intermediary, developing foreign ideas 
in a practical way, but also played a not unimportant part as an 
originator. We are inevitably forced back to a time when Anatolia was 
not merely a bridge between opposite lands and great peoples, but was 
itself the centre of a great empire exerting an influence on the outer 
world. The empire is closely connected with the most fascinating and 

* Criticized and accepted with some modification in the writer’s ‘Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ vol. ii. p. 416. 
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the most obscure historical problems which are at the present time 
under discussion. Every step that is being made in the rediscovery of 
the early Greek world, and the history of early intercourse in the 
Eastern Mediterranean lands, constitutes at the same time indirectly an 
advance in the history of the ancient Anatolian world, even though the 
discoverer is not conscious of the side light which he is throwing on 
that subject. Twenty years ago that empire was not even dreamed 
about by any one ; even yet it is almost an unknown quantity, which is 
to be estimated from its effects more than from direct evidence about 
its actual nature. But the direct evidence is slowly being discovered- 
very slowly, because there is no organized effort being made to discover 
it, but mere sporadic experiments by occasional travellers, generally 
inexperienced, who, as soon as they acquire experience and grow 
enthusiastic in the investigation, are drafted off to other spheres of life. 
But still discovery, though slowly, does progress ; and what was reckoned 
only a dream ten years ago by many, is now an admittedly real factor 
in history, which has an acknowledged place in every modern discussion 
of the early Mediterranean world, and which, after ten or twenty years, 
will occupy far greater space than it does now. An ancient system of 
writing in hieroglyphics, different from any other known system of 
expressing thought by visible and permanent symbols, is known in 
Asia Minor through a long process of development, and is dimly 
traceable as an influence on other countries. Characteristic Anatolian 
artistic forms have been studied and specified by several investigators, 
though still they are chiefly evident as the unknown factor needed to 
explain the development of the East Mediterranean world. Most 
certain and most typical of Anatolia is its religion, the influence of 
which on the Greek and Roman world is the one form in which Anato- 
lian influence has been long recognized by modern scholars. This 
they could hardly fail to do, seeing that the ancients themselves acknow- 
ledge it, describe it, and inveigh against it ; but still it was left to 
comparatively recent scholars to show how far-reaching and long-con- 
tinued that influence was; and among those scholars the most acute 
and able has probably been Mr. P. Foucart, formerly Director of the 
French School of Athens,* who writes of Anatolian religion entirely 
from the Greek point of view as being an outrage on the Greek spirit, 
relieved from being abominable only by becoming sometimes ridiculous 
in its fervour. But at least the fact is established that this influence 
spread in wave after wave of a sort of religious revivalism over the 
classical world, mostly among the uneducated classes, but still often 
affecting the population so profoundly as to receive State recognition or 
require State regulation and even coercion. For good or for evil, it was 
at least enormously powerful. 

* ‘ Les Associations Religieuses chez les Grecs,’ 1873. 
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In all these departments, writing, art, religion (and doubtless 
others might be added), there is perceptible a connection with the 
geographical character of the country. Elsewhere the present writer 
has argued * that the hieroglyphics must have been originated on the 
great central plains ; and he believes that an important part in the 
domestication of certain animals must be assigned to the same locali- 
ties. The soil of those now desert plains is generally highly fertile. 
Only the application of water and skill is needed to make them very 
fruitful ; and the ruins of large and rich cities are found where now 
the country is absolutely barren. The arts that were needed to utilize 
those wide plains were all embodied and taught in the religion of the 
country. The domesticated animals were all sacred, and the treatment 
of them was prescribed as part of religious ritual. 

As might be expected, therefore, it is in religion that the direct 
influence of geographical features is most obvious. Ancient religion 
was far more intimately and universally associated with social and 
family life than is the case with modern European nations. Religion 
had made and ordered all social relationships. The individual was 
bound in the ties of religion from his cradle to his grave. Every act of 
his life, good or bad, joyous or mournful, moral (to our conceptions) or 
immoral, was equally presided over by a divinity, and, as it were, done 
under the divine sanction. The early religion of Anatolia was therefore 
the outcome of the whole circumstances and environment that acted on 
the people. 

One feature in the Anatolian religion rises before us prominent and 
impressive at the first glance. The ordinary and familiar idea is that God 
is the Father of all mankind and all life. Such is the almost universal 
European and Semitic conception. But it was the motherhood of the 
divine nature that was the great feature in the Anatolian worship. The 
male element in the divine nature was recognized only as an occasional 
and subsidiary actor in the drama of nature and of life. The life of 
man came from the Great Mother ; the heroes of the land were the sons 
of the goddess, and at death they returned to the mother who bore 
them. 

In the social customs of Anatolia, even after it was overspread by 
Greek manners and Greek ideas, many traces remain of that primitive 
idea. Descent was sometimes reckoned through the mother ; women 
magistrates are frequently found even in the Hellenized cities of the 
land. And in its history the same impression remains : it is everywhere 
the most pathetic of histories. Not vigour and initiative, but receptivity 
and impressibility, swayed the spirit of the people, marked their fate, 
and breathed through the atmosphere that surrounded them — a con- 
tinuous, barely perceptible force acting on every new people, and subtly 


* * Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ vol. i. p xv. 
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influencing every new religion, that came into the land. For example* 
the earliest known trace of the veneration of the Virgin Mary in the 
Christian religion is in a Phrygian inscription of the second century ; 
and the earliest example of a holy place consecrated to the Mother of 
God as already an almost divine personality is at Ephesus early in the 
fifth century. 

On the great level plains of the central plateau the spirit of man 
seems separated from the world by the mountains, and thrown back on its 
own nature ; but it is not confined, for the idea of confinement is abso- 
lutely alien to that vast expanse, where the sole limit to the range of the 
human eye seems to be its own weakness of vision, where a distant 
mountain-peak only emphasizes the sense of vastness because it furnishes 
a standard by which to estimate distance. The great eye of heaven, 
unwearying, unpitying, inexorable, watches you from its rising over the 
level horizon till it sinks below the same level again. There is a sense 
of rest, of inevitable acquiescence in the Infinite Power which is around 
you, all-pervasive and compelling. The sense of individuality and 
personal power grows weak and shrinks away, not daring to show itself 
in the human consciousness. The phases of the year co-operate in this 
effect, with a long severe winter and a shorter but hot summer. Where 
water pours forth in one of the many great springs which give birth 
to strong flowing rivers, the country is a garden ; but otherwise the 
fertile soil is dependent entirely on the chances of an uncertain rainfall. 
The north wind tempers the heat, and the harvester trusts to it entirely 
to winnow his grain on the threshing-floor. Everything impresses on 
the mind the utter insignificance of man and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power. The peasant of the present day still calls every 
great life-giving spring “ God hath given.” 

But the Divine power that was so evident was not the stern, 
inexorable power of the hard desert. The people saw the nature of the 
land, rich and full of good things to those who accepted the divinely 
revealed method, and cared for the holy soil and the sacred animals, as 
the goddess, their mother and patron, required. St. Paul, with his 
usual unerring insight into the character of his audience, spoke to the 
rude Lycaonian peasants about the God “ who did good, and gave rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling the heart with food and 
gladness.” 

For the student of that country and history, it is always and every- 
where necessary to go back to that religion, to recognize it as the 
originator of all national life and of all social forms, and as a continuous 
force acting throughout the later development of the country. 

In the exploration of the city of Ephesus an example may be found 
of the use that might be made of this principle. Mr. Wood spent six 
years searching for the site of the Temple of Artemis, and at last he 
found it exactly where it ought to be, beside the little hill on the top 

No. III.— September, 1902.] u 
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of which was built the great church of St. John, and on the lowest 
slope of which is the splendid mosque of Isa Bey. The church was the 
largest built by the Emperor Justinian, that greatest of builders with 
the single exception of the Emperor Hadrian. 

The historical process is obvious, since Mr. Woods discovery dis- 
closed it. The dominant Christian religion had to claim for itself the 
sanctity attaching to the ancient site. It did so by building that great 
church overlooking the temple. But Christianity gave place to Moham- 
medanism, and again this new religion made itself heir to the religious 
associations and holiness of the locality by constructing between the 
two older religious sites one of the largest and most splendid mosques 
in the whole country. 

The history of Ephesus is an extraordinary series of vicissitudes, 
but the religious centre is always the same. The Greek city was at 
a distance from the religious centre ; it aimed at commercial or military 
advantages, and its site was changed more than once as the sea-coast 
receded. The holy place was the governing centre of the plain before 
the Greeks came ; its priests watched the Greek cities grow and change 
and decay. The outward form of the religion was altered, but the old 
belief was not extirpated, and it took new root in the heart of the 
conquering religion, so that in the fifth century we find the legend of 
the Virgin Mother of God firmly established among the Christians of 
Ephesus, though it was not strong enough to obliterate the historical 
fact that the Holy Theologian had lived many years and died in the 
city. But the belief in the old holy place was a force always attracting 
the population thither, and growing stronger as the standard of educa- 
tion in the Eastern Church degenerated, and at last proving irresistible. 
Thus the centre of population was moved back to the old centre of 
religion. The old Asiatic paganism had proved too strong alike for 
the Greek trade and education and for the Christian teaching. The 
Greek spirit had come, and lived for twelve hundred years, and died of 
weakness, but the old beliefs continued as strong as ever. The old 
goddess had not merely her home in the open plain among the haunts 
of men ; she was the goddess of wild nature and nursing mother of 
all wild animals, and she had her other home among the mountains on 
the south of the plain. And so among the Christians the home of 
the Virgin Mother of God was discovered and made a centre of worship 
and pilgrimage near the old mountain house of the Goddess-Mother. 

An apparent exception to the principle that the great movements of 
history and thought must either keep to the coast-lines or to the central 
bridge, and that no great movement on the central plateau ever springs 
from the northern or the southern coast, is presented by the enterprise 
which carried the first Christian mission from Perga on the Pamphylian 
coast to Pisidian Antioch and the neighbouring towns on the central 
bridge. The theologians have disputed, and will doubtless dispute to 
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the end of time, about that sudden transition ; but the geographer and 
the historian who study facts instead of starting from theories can 
never hesitate as to this great fact. The first mission movement began 
to work its way westward along the sea-route by Cyprus and the 
Pamphylian coast; and at this point it deserted the coast-route and 
transferred itself to the far more fruitful and important land-route over 
the central bridge. The important movements of thought had almost 
always taken the land-route, for the coast-route affords only narrow and 
limited opportunities along its course. It was easy for the pioneers of 
new ideas to carry them by sea from the Syrian shore to Athens or to 
Home ; but by the way they made no impression and left no seed. On 
the other hand, along the land -route new religious movements worked 
their way by conquering the cities and the peoples through which they 
passed: they planted themselves firmly at each stage, and each step 
was the preparation and the basis for a further step. 

Of the many movements of thought that have occurred along the 
great bridge, the only one which can be traced in any detail is that by 
which Christianity was diffused over the country and into Europe; and it 
would be an instructive example of the principles which have just been 
laid down to study that important movement. But it would need a 
separate article to do so even in the briefest outline. One may only say 
here that the current conception, which indicates the spread of that 
movement by a series of lines radiating from Syria across Asia Minor to 
the north, north-west, and west, is entirely incorrect. The movement 
of thought was along the great bridge, by the road on the southern 
side of the plateau, direct west from Syria to Ephesus, and then 
back again in return waves along the north coast by sea, and along 
the northern roads over the plateau by land. And probably the older 
movements, about whose diffusion we have no information, exemplified 
equally the same geographical laws. 


Before the reading of the paper, the President said : This is not the first time 
that we have had the pleasure of welcoming Prof. Bamsay in this room. I am 
proud to say that our Society has had a great deal to do with the extremely 
valuable work of the Exploration Fund in Asia Minor. I now call upon Prof. 
Bamsay to read his paper. 

After the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place : — 

The Bt. Hon. James Bryce : I feel great diffidence in saying anything upon 
the most interesting and instructive paper which we have heard from my friend 
Prof. Bamsay, because I see present several accomplished travellers whose know- 
ledge of Asia Minor is far more extensive and profound than any I could claim. 
Among others I see Sir Charles Wilson and Mr. Hogarth, who both know Asia 
Minor thoroughly, and are undoubtedly more competent to speak of it. My know- 
ledge is slight, and is practically confined to the north and west coasts. I have never 
had a chance of travelling over the central plateau which gives its distinguishing 
character to Asia Minor as a whole. The paper seems to me an admirable illustra- 
tion of the way in which history should be studied in connection with geography. 
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the end of time, about that sudden transition ; but the geographer and 
the historian who study facts instead of starting from theories can 
never hesitate as to this great fact. The first mission movement began 
to work its way westward along the sea-route by Cyprus and the 
Pamphylian coast; and at this point it deserted the coast-route and 
transferred itself to the far more fruitful and important land-route over 
the central bridge. The important movements of thought had almost 
always taken the land-route, for the coast-route affords only narrow and 
limited opportunities along its course. It was easy for the pioneers of 
new ideas to carry them by sea from the Syrian shore to Athens or to 
Rome ; but by the way they made no impression and left no seed. On 
the other hand, along the land -route new religious movements worked 
their way by conquering the cities and the peoples through which they 
passed: they planted themselves firmly at each stage, and each step 
was the preparation and the basis for a further step. 

Of the many movements of thought that have occurred along the 
great bridge, the only one which can be traced in any detail is that by 
which Christianity was diffused over the country and into Europe; and it 
would be an instructive example of the principles which have just been 
laid down to study that important movement. But it would need a 
separate article to do so even in the briefest outline. One may only say 
here that the current conception, which indicates the spread of that 
movement by a series of lines radiating from Syria across Asia Minor to 
the north, north-west, and west, is entirely incorrect. The movement 
of thought was along the great bridge, by the road on the southern 
side of the plateau, direct west from Syria to Ephesus, and then 
back again in return waves along the north coast by sea, and along 
the northern roads over the plateau by land. And probably the older 
movements, about whose diffusion we have no information, exemplified 
equally the same geographical laws. 


Before the reading of the paper, the President said : This is not the first time 
that we have had the pleasure of welcoming Prof. Ramsay in this room. I am 
proud to say that our Society has had a great deal to do with the extremely 
valuable work of the Exploration Fund in Asia Minor. I now call upon Prof. 
Ramsay to read his paper. 

After the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place : — 

The Rt. Hon. James Bryce : I feel great diffidence in saying anything upon 
the most interesting and instructive paper which we have heard from my friend 
Prof. Ramsay, because I see present several accomplished travellers whose know- 
ledge of Asia Minor is far more extensive and profound than any I could claim. 
Among others I see Sir Charles Wilson and Mr. Hogarth, who both know Asia 
Minor thoroughly, and are undoubtedly more competent to speak of it. My know- 
ledge is slight, and is practically confined to the north and west coasts. I have never 
had a chance of travelling over the central plateau which gives its distinguishing 
character to Asia Minor as a whole. The paper seems to me an admirable illustra* 
tion of the way in which history should be studied in connection with geography. 
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It lays down the bold lines which determine the character of the country, and it 
brings these into association with the successive movements of religion, of politics, 
and of commerce by which the whole history of the country has been determined. 
If we could make historical study start from a thorough knowledge of the geo- 
graphical conditions and physical structure of a country, we should make it incom- 
parably more valuable as a means of general mental training and as a basis for 
all kinds of human knowledge than it has yet been in most places made. One 
could wish nothing better for those who are endeavouring to secure for geography 
its proper place in education than that they should read and meditate on such a 
paper as Prof. Ramsay has given us. One felt, in listening to his paper, how much 
freshness might be given to historical teaching were it made to begin from a study 
of mountains and valleys, and to show how these determined the succession of 
events. I was reminded by some passages in his address of another remarkable 
plateau, also the home of an early civilization, also the scene of great events — I 
mean the great plateau of Mexico, which in some respects bears a similarity to 
Asia Minor in the character of its elevation, in the abruptness of its declivities, 
especially towards the east, and in the contrast between the early populations 
which inhabited the upper levels of the plateau and the populations which dwelt 
below. But, unfortunately, our historical knowledge of what passed before the 
Spanish conquest is so slender, and the natural course which American history 
would probably have taken was so completely interrupted by that conquest, that 
one can simply suggest the analogy. As respects the destruction of the prosperity 
of Central Asia Minor by the incoming of the nomads, while expressing no dis- 
agreement with Mr. Ramsay’s view, I should be disposed to add that the decline 
in the machinery and administrative organization of the East Roman monarchy 
was a concurrent cause, accelerating the process which the paper describes. I was 
much struck by another remark which Prof. Ramsay made in the latter part of 
the paper, where he referred to religion in Asia Minor. He pointed out that one 
of the ancient civilizations which must have had most influence, but about which 
we know least, had its original source in the plateau of Asia Minor at a time prac- 
tically anterior to any recorded history, at a time before the growth of the Lydian 
Empire, and contemporaneous with the earlier Babylonian Empire. And he passed 
on to speak of the religious influences which had their origin on this great plateau. 
It struck me, in listening to his observations, that it is a noteworthy fact that 
all the great religions of the world have originated among peoples not con- 
nected with the sea. If we take the great historical religions, such as Buddhism, 
the religion of ancient Egypt which had an enormous importance for the ancient 
world, the religion of the Hebrews, the religion of Persia from the time of the Zend 
Avesta to modern Parsiism, Christianity and Islam, you will see they all originate 
with peoples who have little or nothing to do with a seafaring life. There seems 
to be truth in Prof. Ramsay’s suggestion that it is intensity which makes the 
power and strength and permanency of a religion. It is not susceptibility to new 
ideas which makes a religion powerful, enabling it to lay a strong grasp upon the 
mind of the nation in whose midst it grows up, and rendering that nation able to 
communicate to others the faith which has had power over itself. The religions 
which sprung up in races connected with the sea, of whom we may put the Greeks 
and Phoenicians as examples, although they obtained local influence, never exer- 
cised the same wide sway over the hearts and minds of men, never had the same 
permanency and strength. And among these intenser forms of faith, although 
we know least about it, we may perhaps reckon the religion whose primal seat is 
usually attributed to Phrygia. There can be little doubt that the religion of 
Phrygia embodied in the worship of the Great Mother must have had a very 
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powerful influence not only upon the familiar worship of Greece, but upon that 
curious under-current of Greek religion which concerned itself comparatively 
little with the Olympian deities, but showed its power in the so-called mysteries 
and various other recondite ways. There are, indeed, traces of its influence upon 
early Christianity also. I cannot help hoping that the ideas he has given us on 
this topic will hereafter be woiked out more fully than in the extremely interesting 
but necessarily concise paper with which he has favoured us to-night. 

Sir Charles Wilson: I can only echo what Mr. Bryce has said with regard 
to the importance of Prof. Ramsay’s paper. You may have noticed that it is very 
different in character to many of the papers which are read in this theatre. Prof. 
Ramsay has never once mentioned himself or any of the dangers and difficulties of 
travelling in Asia Minor, but his paper is a very important contribution to the 
history and geography of that country. It is impossible, or very difficult, to criticize 
the generalizations which he has made; but you have the result cf over twenty 
years* study of the country, instead of, as we often have had in this theatre, a 
record of personal adventure, or diary of exploration. There are few points upon 
which I wish to say anything. One is with regard to the nomadization of Asia 
Minor. We have contemporary records of the way in which the nomads devastated 
the country. They cared nothing for town life; all that they thought about was 
food for their flocks and herds. For three centuries a succession of nomad tribes 
passed through the country ; they ate up everything as they went ; they cared 
nothing for agriculture, or whether the people in the towns starved or lived ; and 
they entirely ruined perhaps one of the richest countries in the world. I think 
that Prof. Ramsay has placed the ruin of the country by the nomads a little too 
early. I should be inclined to attribute it to the passage of the Mongols through 
Asia Minor, and all that the Mongols left behind them was swept away by the 
advance of Timur and his Tartars. But I entirely agree with him as to the way 
in which the towns were isolated by the advance of the nomads, and the difficulty 
of keeping up communication between town and town. I may perhaps mention 
that the Seljuk Turks, who must be distinguished from the Osmanli Turks who 
followed them, were not only great builders of khans, but of other public buildings. 

I do not think anything impressed me more, as a mark of the great power and 
architectural skill of the Seljuks, or rather of the fortign architects employed by 
them, than the great works at Alaya, on the south coast of Asia Minor, which I 
might almost call the Portsmouth of the Seljuk Empire. The slips and other 
buildings connected with the navy of the Seljuks were built in the same solid 
manner as the beautiful khans which are scattered over the country. So also with 
regard to the mosque architecture. I think the style of architecture in the Seljuk 
mosques and in the Medressehs, which they built throughout Asia Minor, is one 
of the most beautiful that I have seen. I remember bringing it to the notice of 
the late Mr. Fergusson, the well-known architect, to whom it was unknown ; and 
even now we have little information respecting the details of these beautiful 
buildings. With regard to the importance of the Taurus as a dividing range, 

I may perhaps notice a fact which Prof. Ramsay did not mention. In the last 
century the range was the boundary between the territories of Egypt and those of 
the Turk for about nine or ten years. The Egyptians, who had advanced as far as 
Kutaya in Asia Minor, whence they were obliged to retreat by the European 
Powers, had tfeir boundary at Mount Taurus, and there are still in existence, in 
the great pass of the Cilician gates, the forts which were thrown up by Ibrahim 
Pasha as a defence against the advance of the Turks into Cilicia. I may 
perhaps mention that Prof. Ramsay intends to visit Asia Minor again this year. 
There is one particular investigation which Prof. Ramsay has been very anxious 
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for many years to carry out, and in which he is extremely interested — the excava- 
tion of the site of Lystra, which is well known. Very important results may be 
expected from such exploration, and I hope that in a not far distant future, funds 
may be subscribed to excavate that very ancient and interesting biblical site. 
I think that Prof. Ramsay’s paper is one of the most important which has been 
read for some time in this theatre. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth : Certainly Prof. Ramsay’s ideas do not belong to that 
dead matter of which he has spoken. The points which struck me most are 
those which concerned the question of the nomadization of Asia Minor; many 
of them were so obvious, when they had been said, that one wonders they had 
never been said before; but so far as I know they have not, but they now seem 
to me to be final. I was specially interested in that suggestion of how a barbaric 
society can split up a society very much stronger, more organized, and more 
ancient than itself. Of course, in a paper so full of ideas, there are some which 
are sure to provoke a certain amount of criticism. There are two particularly 
which I should like Prof. Ramsay, if there is time, to say a word more about: one 
is the main idea of the paper — the significance of the Taurus. I do not really 
mean to criticize the main contention that the Taurus is an extremely important 
mountain range, but I am not quite certain whether it has accounted for quite as 
much as Prof. Ramsay seemed to indicate. I have various reasons. He spoke of 
Cilicia being an Oriental country in strong distinction to anything on the other side 
of the Taurus ; but I would venture to remind him that Cappadocia and Pontus 
had a very strong Oriental colouring from an early time. Furthermore, as he 
knows, and as I have had reason to know, and still more Sir Charles Wilson has 
had reason to know, the Taurus is far from an impassable range. It is, on the 
whole, an easily passed range ; it contains almost the easiest pass in the world — 
that is to say, the easiest if not defended by a hostile army — and it has often been, 
as a matter of fact, passed by empires, by armies, and by nalions in the past. I 
would only call attention to one fact, and that is that Asia Minor was for a long 
time part of an empire which had its centre in Syria. There was at that time no 
very impassable barrier in the Taurus range, and although it is quite true that the 
Arabs never succeeded, although they often passed the Taurus, in holding land on 
the other side, I would ask whether that is necessarily due to the impassable 
nature of the wall-like Taurus, or whether it may not be partly due to considera- 
tions of latitude and of sea-level? The nomads who came into Asia Minor came 
for two main reasons. Their perennial unrest is duo to the fact that there are 
very large tracts of country in Asia which are of a lean character. These nurture 
and raise a hardy population which rapidly increases, but for whose increase the 
land does not provide sufficient subsistence. They are, therefore, always moving. 
They move like air — where there is a vacuum. Asia Minor has provided that 
vacuum, and they have moved towards it from the two main areas, the one being 
the Central Asia area, the other being the Arabian area. Though it is true that 
the nomads who came into Asia Minor did come from the northern area, I 
would ask whether that is really due to the greater ease of communication, or 
rather to the fact that those who came from the Arabian area were unfitted by 
the latitude in which they had been born to effect any permanent lodgment on so 
cold an area as the Asia Minor plateau. The other point — and here we are very 
much in the region of conjecture — was connected with that interesting section 
towards the close of his paper, when he spoke of the possibility that Asia Minor 
had not always been a bridge, but had been itself the source of certain strong 
influences, and, as he indicated, perhaps of a very considerable independent 
empire in very early times — that is, the empire which has been dimly indicated 
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for some time past by what are called the Hittite monuments. Though I do not 
deny the fact that Hittite monuments are spread over Asia Minor and are 
monuments of very great importance, I am not sure whether we have reason to 
say the centre of that empire was in Asia Minor. It would be very difficult to 
accept that without strong proof in face of the fact that in historic times no 
empire had its seat in that country. It is a very significant fact that the main 
successor of Alexander, as soon as he aimed at anything more than a small govern- 
ment, passed out of Asia Minor, and established the centre of his empire, not in Asia 
Minor, but in the north of Syria, and there his successor built the most famous city 
of Hellenistic times. Therefore, what we find is, that while armies and kings 
were continually passing through Asia Minor, while great battles were fought in 
Asia Minor, at every one of which an empire was lost and an empire was born, 
at the same time, after those battles the victor did not establish himself in Asia 
Minor, but passed to one side or the other. That being the case, it raises a strong 
presumption, there being no authority where we can get any information — it raises 
the presumption that the centre of “ Hittite ” empire was not in Asia Minor, but was 
in one of the more fertile regions to the north-west or the south-east. Asia Minor 
is, of course, a rich country up to a certain standard, but I doubt if it can be put 
into competition with the valley of the Orontes or the Rumelian plain. That is 
why it has been used as a bridge rather than as the centre of a new power. Before 
I sit down, perhaps I might be allowed to refer to almost the last paragraph of the 
paper, the section in which Prof. Ramsay deplores the fact that those who go into 
Asia Minor have so soon to leave it. His own career has been a great example 
of what an extraordinary benefit it is to geographical knowledge that one person 
should be able to study one particular subject for a considerable time. We in 
England who do all these things by private enterprise, and have nothing to do with 
the Government in the matter, are very severely handicapped. It is only when 
these kind of enterprises are supported by a government that it is possible to carry 
them out with any continuity. I have nothing, not a word, to say against this 
Society, and nothing but praise for the members. The Society has most nobly 
helped the work in Asia Minor for many years, not only by making grants towards 
the actual travelling, but by the still more difficult and expensive work of support- 
ing the publication. The great work Prof. Ramsay brought out some ten years ago, 

‘ Historical Geography of Asia Minor/ is a monument both to himself and this 
Society. It is not for me to say one word about public bodies and the character 
of this Society, but I do wish something could be done by which the Government 
could be interested in this matter, and could secure to Prof. Ramsay, and people 
like him, some continuity for their work in a country like Asia Minor. 

The President : With regard to the ‘ Cilician Gates/ isn’t it the fact that 
Ibrahim Pasha opened it up ? 

Mr. Hogarth : He opened the passage — made it wider. 

Sir Henry H. Ho worth : The only possible claim that I have in any way to say 
a word upon this paper, is that I have written so much on the movements of the 
nomads, and that when quite a boy the very first papers that I published were on the 
“ Westerly Drifting of Nomades,” in which these same Seljuk Turks filled rather a 
conspicuous place. I cannot say what I have to say, which will be very short, without 
expressing my own personal gratitude for the extraordinary precision and clearness 
and compactness with which so many facts were condensed together in this paper, 
which was so desperately interesting to all of us. If I may raise one issue, 
it is more for the purpose of getting an answer from Prof. Ramsay than for any 
other purpose. The issue I would raise is this, that the civilization and the culture 
and the fertility of Asia Minor are all on its borders, and that the interior of Asia 
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Minor is now what it must always have been, very largely indeed, a country 
in which it was impossible to have a settled people at all — it must always 
have been a country of nomads. And you will notice a remarkable fact in 
the map before you, that the only town in the great stretch of country reach- 
ing from Sardes to Trebizond is Iconium. From the very earliest times you 
have had in the centre of Asia Minor, just as you have had in the centre of 
Spain, which is another case to add to the one that Sir James Bryce mentioned 
in Mexico, a great plateau where only nomads could really very largely exist; 
and consequently you find this curious fact — that every great set of invaders 
who came to Asia Minor plunged themselves into these central districts, and 
it was from here they made their raids and their conquests of the surrounding 
districts. It was so, I believe, with those Aryan nomades, the Cimmerians, who 
in the seventh century b.c. devastated Magnesia and the other coast towns of 
Asia Minor. The Galatians, who were in a somewhat nomadic state, also planted 
themselves, not on the coast, but in this same central plateau, and from this they 
made their invasions until they became more or less settled. It was the same 
with the later Turks. We must separate these Seljuk Turks from every other 
kind of Turk. Every beautiful piece of porcelain that comes from Western Asia, 
in nearly every case I have seen, comes from a Seljuk mosque or a Seljuk building 
of some kind. It is the fact that they were extremely amenable to a settled 
life that distinguishes them so absolutely from all the other Turks that one knows 
anywhere. The Turcomans themselves, who are their first cousins, and who now 
inhabit the great plateau, when the Seljuk empire was destroyed in 1260, broke 
up into ten small communities, and one of them became afterwards the great 
Ottoman empire. It grew out of one of these little fragments. This particular 
kind of Turk must be differentiate! from all others by the fact that they were 
capable of forming settled communities, that is why they differed from the nomad 
Arabs. The Arabs had their great towns at Baghdad Damascus, and at Aleppo 
they had another; but the great mass were Bedouin, who were quite incapable 
of forming settlements in towns and of forming a great nucleus from which to 
fight a civilized power like the Byzantines. Also, no doubt, as Mr. Hogarth 
mentioned, their whole surroundings, the particular kind of camels they had, and 
the life they had led, made Asia Minor very difficult for them to settle in. We 
were only recently talking in the coin room of the British Museum of the fact 
that on many of the Asia Minor coins the camel is represented, but it is always 
the two-humped camel. In the time of the Greeks there must have been a large 
number of these camels, because they are so often represented on the coins. I 
consider the most interesting problem that has to be solved in Asia Minor is for 
some one like Prof. Bamsay to give us a work on the mythology of this country. 
It has been the fashion too long and too much to confuse the gods and goddesses 
of the various provinces of Asia Minor with the corresponding gods and goddesses 
of Greece by giving them names, sometimes double names, in which the native 
god or goddess is lost altogether in the Greek prototype, which we know very 
well. The fact of the matter is that the whole surroundings of this mythology 
were absolutely different to anything that we have in the Greek world, and there 
is nothing so misleading as this practice. There is no one who can do the work 
so well as Prof. Ramsay, if he would give us a monograph on this subject, and I 
hope he will be able to say he has something of the kind in contemplation. I am 
sure we all feel exceedingly grateful to him for his paper, and we hope it will only 
be a very short time before he gives us another. 

Prof. Ramsay: On the effect produced by the nomad Turkmen and other 
tribes I have laid special stress, while omitting the terrible Mongol raids, partly 
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because the nomads have not been properly taken into account by any historian 
(except the original Byzantine writers), so far as I know ; but also because the nomads 
were a permanent and earlier cause, while the destroying hosts of Tamerlane 
came and went, and the Homan cities which he annihilated might have revived, 
had not the nomads already isolated them from one another and paralyzed the 
circulation which makes the blood of the nation vital. 

Mr. Hogarth’s remarks about the difference in character between the high 
plateau north of Taurus and the low hot Cilician lands do not seem to me to conflict 
with anything I have said ; they merely lay due emphasis on one of the causes 
which united to make Taurus a boundary. But his argument that, because the 
plateau of Asia Minor has usually been subject to an external empire, having its 
capital further east or further west - , therefore that must always have been the case 
in the earliest times — that is an argument which I cannot accept; and Mr. Hogarth 
himself has recently been supplying a disproof of his own reasoning. Crete has 
been insignificant in history for nearly 3000 years; but now, thanks to Mr. Evans 
and himself, we have perfect corroboration for the Greek belief and myth that Crete 
was once a great centre of power and civilization. In the circumstances of the 
period between 3000 and 1000 b.c. (very different from later conditions), Crete and 
central Asia Minor stood in very different relations to the countries around ; and 
the myths which speak of great kingdoms on the central plateau are confirmed and 
proved by the imposing ruins of Pteria, an imperial city, not a mere provincial 
capital. 

Sir H. Howorth most justly praises the art of the Seljuk Turks, as I have often 
done, but there remains much to say as to causes. On the other hand, he has, 
I venture to think, exaggerated the barrenness and unproductiveness of the great 
plains of the central plateau. Those plains are marked as “ desert sale ” on the 
maps, such as Kiepert’s ; but this is quite false. The soil is almost everywhere 
good, and only needs the distribution of the water supply (which is frequently 
available) to make it a garden. It was covered with towns and even great cities in 
ancient times. Between Iconium and Trebizond (not to speak of such great cities 
as the present Kaisari, the ancient Csesareia-Mazaka) there were many important 
cities, Justinianopolis, Pteria, Sebastia, Neocsesareia, and a score or more of others. 
During last summer we found the site of Savatra, containing the ruins of a consider- 
able city, with its own coinage and its theatre, where now it is physically impossible 
for more than a few nomads to find food and water. 

But Sir Henry also has touched on a remarkably interesting subject, the distri- 
bution of animals and the relation of that subject to mythology and religion — a 
subject which I have very briefly alluded to in my rather desultory paper, but 
about which there is much to say. As he says, we were a few hours ago talking 
in the British Museum of the Anatolian camel. Now, contrast what he has stated 
about ancient times with the fact that at the present day the camel of Asia Minor 
is the one-humped Arabian, not the two-humped Bactrian camel.* What an 
amount of history lies in that one contrast! Here I cannot add more, but what is 
stated about the Anatolian systems of breeding in my ‘Impressions of Turkey,’ pp. 
272-274, is enough to show how much may be expected from proper investiga- 
tion by a more competent observer in the country. I have often longed for the 
company of a trained naturalist in Anatolia. In conclusion, I may say that I have 
long wished that the opportunity might be given me of making a proper study of 


* The Bactrian camel is used in Anatolia only as a sire, and the offspring of 
Bactrian sire and Arabian dam is always mule. 
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the mythology and religion of Asia Minor ; and that I am very grateful to Sir H. 
Howorth for the expression of his interest in that wish. I had written something 
more in this paper on the relation of land and religion, hut had to omit it ; and I 
may flatter myself that what I wrote was on the right lines, because it agreed with 
the spirit of what Mr. Bryce has said to-night. 

In the course of my paper I spoke about my successors, junior to myself, but 
I omitted to mention, as I intended to do, my predecessors, and especially to say 
that it is to Sir Charles Wilson that my own explorations in Asia Minor are 
entirely due. It happened that on the day that my wife and I landed in Asia 
Minor, now almost twenty-two years ago, Sir Charles Wilson, who was at that 
time organizing the English Protectorate over Asia Minor, had come to spend 
two days in Smyrna, and I met him on the day I landed. And it was owing to 
his example, to his teaching, and to the way in which he invited me to accompany 
him on two journeys and showed me in practice and in theory the ways of 
travelling and investigation and surveying — it was entirely due to this cause that 
my own explorations were directed to that part of the country. I felt it to be 
unfair to speak only of my successors, and to have omitted entirely to refer to the 
origin of my own work on the subject. 

The President : In closing the discussion, I should like for a moment to refer 
to the early geographers who have worked in Asia Minor. The greatest geographer 
this country ever produced, Major Rennell, devoted many years to the study of 
what could then be known of the geography of Asia Minor in order to elucidate 
the March of the Ten Thousand and other historical points. The earliest of our 
modern travellers in Asia Minor was Mr. Hamilton, whose accuracy of observation 
would be testified to, I am sure, by every one who has gone over his ground, 
and he was a President of this Society.* One of our oldest vice-presidents, and 
the one who was for the greatest number of years vice-president, was Colonel 
Leake, whom I think Prof. Ramsay mentioned as the greatest of modern 
topographers. Since his time we have endeavoured to help the work of ex- 
ploration in Asia Minor, and the result has been Prof. Ramsay’s great work on 
the geography of the country, and his paper this evening, which I cannot help 
feeling is the forerunner of something much more detailed in every branch of the 
subject, which I am sure we all hope may appear in the course of time. The paper 
is full of suggestiveness — nearly every paragraph makes you want to know more 
on that particular point, and therefore I think we may hope that before many 
years have passed we shall have more complete information from Prof. Ramsay on 
each point that he has touched upon in the paper. I think it must have struck us 
all how very much history owes to accurate topography. In Prof. Ramsay’s paper 
he spoke of that secondary Paphlagonian valley, the history of which can only be 
elucidated by the study of its topography, and still more that glen which he 
mentioned, and which, as I understood him, is the key to an accurate knowledge of 
the March of the Ten Thousand. It was always a puzzle in what direction Xenophon 
marched until that particular glen was discovered, when the whole story became 
perfectly clear. There are one or two other instances in the paper showing the 
great importance, as Mr. Bryce has pointed out, that accurate geographical knowledge 
is to any one who wishes to elucidate or understand history, and especially ancient 
history. But the subject is full of interest, and I am sure you will all wish to pas3 
a cordial vote of thanks to Prof. Ramsay for his paper this evening. 


* Hamilton is styled “ the prince of travellers in Asia Minor ” by Prof. Ramsay. 
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PREFACE 


I N a form much abbreviated to suit the due 
limits, Chapters I.-V. and VIII. of this 
book formed the Murtle Lecture in the 
University of Aberdeen, on 2nd February, 
1902. 

The lecture — not really a lecture, but rather 
the dream of a student’s life — was given only 
with reluctance and much diffidence, in 
deference to the wishes of those who are 
responsible for the lectures. It is published 
now, in an improved but still imperfect form, 
at the wish of my friend Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll (from whose advice I have on other 
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occasions gained much), in the hope that, such 
as it is, it may be not altogether devoid of 
interest for a wider audience, if such it should 
find. 

The pertinence and, one might almost say, 
the necessity of the additions, Prologue and 
Chapters VI.-VII., will probably be evident 
to every reader. 

It is right to add that part of the first 
chapter is taken with slight modification from 
a paper read before the Royal Geographical 
Society in London, ioth March, 1902, on 
the influence of geographical conditions on 
the history and religion of Asia Minor (to 
be published in the Geographical Journal , 
September, 1902), also that Chapters III. and 
V. are adapted and improved from a paper 
contributed at the request and suggestion of 
my friend the editor, Mr. C. G. Trumbull of 
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Philadelphia, U.S., to the Sunday-School Tims, 
ioth February, 1900, on the influence which 
the surroundings of Nazareth exercised on 
the mind of Christ. 

To avoid criticism it may be explained, 
that though for brevity’s sake I have spoken 
of Nain as if it were on the site of the 
modern village at the foot of the hill, yet 
there can be little doubt that the ancient city 
was on the top. If I may express an opinion, 
Nain seems to have more claim than Safed, 
which is probably a purely modern town, to 
be the “ city set on a hill ”. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

King’s College, 

Aberdeen, 1st Sept. 1902. 
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PROLOGUE. 


THE POWER OF THE GREAT PLAINS. 

I N view of the high importance which in the 
following pages is attributed to natural 
surroundings and geographical conditions as 
an educative influence on the mind of Jesus 
and on all mankind — an importance which some 
may consider exaggerated — it seems right to 
incorporate in this preliminary chapter some 
justificatory and explanatory remarks, and to 
draw them from the writer’s own experience. 
It is only fair to make clear in the begin- 
ning the prepossessions — it may be prejudices 
— which are inherent in the ensuing chapters, 
especially as they contain, not any formal 
argument or exposition, but merely the im- 
pressions and dreams of an individual. 

For example, the writer takes the view in 
a later chapter that the unresponsiveness of 
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Renan’s mind to the interest and historic 
grandeur of Jerusalem was a natural con- 
comitant and symptom of his inability to 
comprehend the width of outlook and of 
sympathy that characterised Jesus : accord- 
ingly the great French scholar’s picture of 
that ante tendre et delicate du Nord remains a 
sentimental fancy and never approaches his- 
toric reality. Had his intellect been free to 
respond sympathetically to the spirit of the 
country, he would have seen the life and 
understood the spirit of Jesus differently ; 
but he began to study with alienated sym- 
pathies, and could see neither rightly. 

Such a criticism may be condemned as 
springing from mere prejudice. Doubtless 
many will consider that so learned, spirituel 
and eloquent a scholar as Renan must have 
been able to judge Jerusalem aright, and that 
one who does not possess a tithe of Renan’s 
knowledge of its history ought not to presume 
to criticise his capacities and his work. Those 
who judge thus would not be likely to agree 
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with the views which are stated in the follow- 
ing chapters, if they should read them. 

Yet those prepossessions — or prejudices — 
are but a slow growth. 

I look back on the reading of Renan’s Vie 
de Jdsus in early college days as one of the 
great pleasures of my youth, and am grateful 
to that brilliant writer for stimulation of 
intellect and new thoughts. Anything that I 
say in criticism is only the outcome of more 
than thirty years of meditation about ques- 
tions which were in my mind when I read 
the book, and have never been long absent, 
but have kept recurring during watches by 
night and work by day, on land and on sea. 
As I pondered over the problems of Anatolian 
history and topography, during long marches 
over the plains of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
or in riding from village to village over the 
bare, gently swelling hills of Phrygia, those 
other questions kept their place and claimed 
attention. Ideas which began in the reading 
of T. H. Green’s Witness of God, while I was 
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reading for the Final Schools in Oxford, 
gradually shaped and remodelled and re- 
arranged themselves ; and at last were 
compacted and cemented in the educative 
experience of a ten days’ ride from Damascus 
to Jerusalem. 

Most of all it has been the experience of 
the impressive vastness and uniformity and 
unvaryingness, monotone not monotonous, of 
the Central Anatolian plateau that has influ- 
enced the thoughts here expressed. It is im- 
possible for any one to live or to travel long in 
those level solitudes without having his mind 
and thought profoundly affected by them. 
The strange and indescribable charm which 
they exert on every explorer will be attested 
by many, who may not share in all the views 
which I express. 

Some people are more sensitive than others 
to the influence of those impressive solitudes. 
The power that lives in them speaks to men 
in different ways ; but it influences — whether 
they are conscious of it or not — all men 
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and all nations that come within its range. 
To those who are accustomed to gain their 
knowledge of the world through observation 
of natural phenomena, mainly by the eye, 
that power will address itself through the eye. 
To those whose life is spent in thinking over 
problems of history and philosophy and 
scholarship it will reveal itself accordingly. 
But when you attempt to define or express 
the subtle influence that the great plains 
exercise, it eludes description and defies 
analysis. You see it in history ; you become 
aware of it in life ; but you cannot seize it. 

I must turn to the form of literature in 
which some of the deepest thought and most 
acute observation of nature at the present time 
seeks expression — prose fiction — in order to 
find an attempt to give body to the spirit 
of which I speak. Some years ago I was 
struck with the vivid yet delicate sensitiveness 
t6 the life and power of nature, shown in 
the following paragraphs of a story by Mr. 
Owen Rhoscomyl, the scene of which was laid 
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on the Western Prairies of America. They 
expressed what I had long been in search of, 
and what I had found no other writer to 
express. 

Appearing in the lightest pages of one 
of the lightest popular magazines of the day, 
the Christmas number of the Idler , in some 
year about 1895, the story, grim and realistic, 
stood out very impressively from its somewhat 
frivolous surroundings, as the brief, compact 
utterance of a life’s experience. One felt im- 
mediately that the author had lived in the scene 
of his story, and that the paragraphs which are 
quoted in the following pages contained no 
fanciful fiction, but were transcribed from the 
book of reality. 

I was at the time groping to find analogies 
in the ordinary life of the common average 
man to the experience of St. Paul, when as he 
was come nigh unto Damascus , there shined 
round about him a light from heaven , above the 
brightness of the sun. In Mr. Rhoscomyl’s 
paragraphs I seemed to listen to the account 
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of such an incident. The author was known 
to me only as the writer of romances about 
Wales and Welshmen ; but I recognised at 
once that he must have lived for years on the 
plains, in order to become so saturated with 
their spirit as to give it such free and com- 
pressed utterance. Taking the liberty of 
writing to him, I learned that my impression 
as to the life and experience of the writer, and 
as to the intention and meaning of the para- 
graphs, was entirely correct, and that the 
analogy, which I had caught as I read, was in 
the author’s thoughts as he wrote ; and he 
kindly permitted me to make use of his words 
for my purpose. 

One must remember that the incident 
described in the paragraphs which follow is 
not taken from the life of a sentimental or 
excitable race, but from the experience of a 
class, who are as cool, hardy, self-reliant and 
reckless as any men in the world — the cow- 
boys of the Prairies. 

Two days ago he was riding back , alone. 
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in the afternoon , from an unsuccessful search 
after strayed horses , and suddenly , all in 
the lifting of a hoof the weird prairie had 
gleamed into eerie life , had dropped the veil and 
spoken to him; while the breeze stopped ', and 
the sun stood still for a flash in waiting for his 
answer. And he , his heart in a grip of ice , 
the frozen flesh a-crawl with terror upon his 
loosened bones, white-lipped and wide-eyed with 
frantic fear, uttered a yell of horror as he dashed 
the spurs into his panic-stricken horse, in a mad 
endeavour to escape from the Awful Presence 
that filled all earth and sky from edge to edge of 
vision. 

Then, almost in the same flash , the unearthly 
light died out of the dim prairie, the veil swept 
across into place again; and he managed to 
check his wild flight, and look about him. His 
empty lips were jibbering without a sound escap- 
ing them, and his very heart shivered with cold, 
for all the brassy heat of the day. But the 
breeze was wandering on again; under the 
great sun the prairie spread dim to the south- 
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west, and tawny to the north-east ; only between 
his own loose knees the horse trembled in every 
limb , and mumbled the bit with dry mouth. 
All was as before in earth and sky, apparently, 
but not in his own self. It was as if his spirit 
stood apart from him, putting questions which he 
could not answer, and demanding judgment upon 
problems which he dare not reason out. 

‘Then he remembered what this thing was 
which had happened. The prairie had spoken 
to him, as sooner or later it spoke to most men 
that rode it. It was a something well known 
amongst them, but known without words, and 
as by a subtle instinct, for no man who had 
experienced it ever spoke willingly about it after- 
wards. Only the man would be changed ; some 
began to be more reckless , as if a dumb blasphemy 
rankled hidden in their breasts. Others, coming 
with greater strength perhaps to the ordeal, be- 
came quieter, looking squarely at any danger as 
they faced it, but continuing ahead as though 
quietly confident that nothing happened save as 
the gods ordained. 
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If I consulted the author, it was not that 
I needed any confirmation of my first impres- 
sion, or any assurance that this passage is no 
fanciful piece of fiction, like the introduction 
of ghostly apparitions, and strange premoni- 
tions, and the rest of the stock-in-trade of 
the ordinary story-teller. One recognises the 
spirit of the great level plains in that remark- 
able effort of description, just as certainly as, 
when one stands 

Where the long green reed-beds sway 
In the rippled waters grey 
Of that solitary lake 
Where Maeander’s springs are born ; 

Where the ridged pine- wooded roots 
Of Messogis westward break, 

and reads the various descriptions given of 
that famous scene by different authors, one 
knows that Strabo had been there, but that 
neither Herodotus nor Matthew Arnold had 
ever seen the spot, and one recognises what 
Arnold has gathered from Strabo. But you 
need reasons and external authority before you 
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can state to the world what you know with 
inward certainty. 

The physical effects which the author 
describes are, of course, special to the indi- 
vidual, in whom deep feeling finds outward 
expression after the fashion that belongs to 
his own idiosyncrasy. So, too, the perception 
of the influence is accomplished through the 
sense of sight, but this also is an accident of 
the individual temperament. The reality of 
the phenomenon consists in the consciousness, 
too suddenly awakened, of the Divine nature 
that lives in the vast world around him. He 
has seen, and he knows, as by one of those 
flashes struck from midnights , those fire-flames 
noondays kindle , those moments 

Sure though seldom, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones. 

The Divine power has manifested itself to him, 
and he can never again lose the knowledge, nor 
live the unthinking and free life of former days. 
That consciousness, from which he can never 
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escape, which he cannot doubt or disown 
before his own soul, is a power within him, 
driving him on to his destined fate. He 
struggles against it, and rebels ; but it is all 
in vain. 

Not essentially dissimilar are the terms in 
which Virgil describes Apollo’s prophetess, 
terms somewhat fanciful, but modelled on 
some older account of the prophetic frenzy : — 

And as before the doors in view 
She stands, her visage pales its hue, 

Her locks dishevelled fly, 

Her breath comes thick, her wild heart glows, 
Dilating as the madness grows, 

As breathing nearer and more near 
The God comes rushing on his seer. 

The seer impatient of control 
Raves in the cavern vast, 

And madly struggles from her soul 
The incumbent power to cast : 

He, mighty Master, plies the more 
Her foaming mouth, all chafed and sore, 

Tames her wild heart with plastic hand, 

And makes her docile to command. 

The agony, the struggle and the suffering 
spring from the resistance of the untutored, 
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half-savage soul to the Divine message. Far 
different is it with a nature like that which 
animated the great Hebrew prophets, to which 
the Divine message comes as the welcome 
longed-for guide of a soul in search of it, 
already educated into eagerness to listen and 
to obey. 

What must especially be emphasised is that 
in this case, which Mr. Rhoscomyl has por- 
trayed as a typical and representative one, the 
physical experience, the affection of the sense 
of sight, which forms the method of manifes- 
tation, is no mere trivial or fanciful misinter- 
pretation of the phenomena of nature. It is 
the outward concomitant of the soul’s percep- 
tion, in a case where the soul cannot be 
reached without some such impression of the 
senses. The man cannot grasp the idea except 
through the senses, and especially the sense 
of sight, in which all his work and life have 
moved. He has been accustomed to live by 
the eye, to trust to it, to stake his life daily on 
its quickness and certainty, to learn almost 
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exclusively through it. Nothing can suffi- 
ciently impress him with its reality except 
through the sight. But his eye is as quick 
and true as the eagle’s. He knows that it can 
make no mistake : no more than a woodman 
can mistake an oak for an elm : what it shows 
him is for him real. 

But to describe what he has seen, and to 
make another understand how he has gained 
his knowledge, there lies the impossible. 
The best that can be done in the way of 
description, either in the case of Saul or of 
that Prairie rider, will always seem to many to 
contain an element of diseased and fanciful 
error. 

But those who have known know. What 
seems to be distempered in the language arises 
only from the inadequacy of human expression 
to paint the truth. Every description must 
make use of metaphor and analogy and sen- 
suous imagery to express what is essentially 
above the level of ordinary experience. Hence 
all such attempts at expression must be read 
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with sympathetic understanding and with a 
firm resolution not to bind down the meaning 
to the exact and strict limits of the imperfect 
terms which are employed. 

When the Divine power manifests itself 
to man, he knows it, and it becomes to him 
a possession for ever, to rule in him or to 
destroy him : there is no middle way. When 
it has revealed itself to others, we recognise 
the truth by its effect on them ; but we 
cannot understand in what way the Divine 
truth has revealed itself to them, nor can they 
explain the process to us. 

But only the arrogant self-satisfaction, 
which makes one’s own narrow range of power 
and knowledge the measure of all things, 
which disbelieves and derides everything in 
another that is unfamiliar to oneself, will 
depreciate the experience which is dimly and 
figuratively described in the words just quoted. 

Although, however, the individual case 
eludes us, and mocks all attempt to under- 
stand or to measure it, we can trace this 
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influence more certainly and picture it more 
definitely in the history of a race, through the 
accumulating experience of generations ; for 
every country has its special character, and 
influences its inhabitants in its own way. 

In Anatolia, on the vast plains of the 
Central Plateau, we have a country which shows 
considerable analogy to, along with certain 
differences from, that where the paragraphs 
which have been quoted found their origin. 
On those great level plains the spirit "of 
man seems to be separated from the world 
by the mountains which shut it off from the 
sea, and thus to be thrown back on its own 
nature ; but it is not confined, for the idea of 
confinement is absolutely alien to that vast 
expanse, where the sole limit to the range of 
the human eye seems to be its own weakness 
of vision, where a distant mountain-peak only 
emphasises the sense of vastness, inasmuch as 
it furnishes a standard by which to estimate 
distance. The great eye of heaven, unweary- 
ing, unchanging, inexorable, watches you from 
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its rising over the level horizon till it sinks 
below the same level again. You breathe an 
atmosphere of inevitable acquiescence in the 
Infinite Power which is around you, all- 
pervasive and compelling. The sense of 
individuality and personal power grows weak 
and shrinks away, not daring to show itself in 
the human consciousness. 

The phases of the year co-operate in this 
effect, with a long severe winter and a shorter 
but hot summer. Where water pours forth 
in one of the many great springs which give 
birth to strong-flowing rivers, the country is 
a garden ; but otherwise the fertile soil is 
dependent entirely on the chances of an 
uncertain rainfall, unless man follows the 
teaching of the ancient Anatolian religion 
and practises irrigation. The steadily blow- 
ing north wind tempers the heat, and the 
harvester trusts to it with perfect confidence 
to winnow his grain on the threshing-floor. 

Everything impresses on {he mind the utter 
insignificance of man, and his absolute de- 
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pendence on the Divine power and the Divine 
teaching. The peasant of the present day still 
calls every great life-giving spring “ God- 
hath-given ” {Huda-V erdt). 

But the Divine power that was so evident 
was not the stern, pitiless power of the hard 
desert. The desert can inspire in man only 
resignation before the fate which is always 
overhanging him but always incalculable, 
which he can neither guard against nor pre- 
pare for, but must accept when it comes upon 
him. Islam with its fatalistic acquiescence 
is the growth that must spring from the 
desert. 

The Anatolian people saw the nature of 
the land, rich and full of good things to those 
who accepted the divinely revealed method, 
and cared for the holy ^ soil and the sacred 
animals, as the goddess, their mother and 
patron, required. St. Paul, with his usual 
unerring insight into the character of his 
audience, spoke to the rude Lycaonian 
peasants about the God “ who did good , and 
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gave rain from heaven , and fruitful seasons, 
filling the heart with food and gladness ”. 

Hence sprang a religion of patience and 
docility, but a religion of work, not of dumb 
acquiescence in presence of an inevitable and 
unknowable fate. The reward could be cal- 
culated on. The order of nature could be 
understood, and man could adapt himself to 
it : the way was mapped out for him in the 
prescriptions of a religion which had fashioned 
itself for him in the country. It was a religion 
of peace and toil, of obedience and plasticity, 
which might have developed to higher forms 
in a state of continued peace ; but the country 
lay in the track of armies. 

One feature in the Anatolian religion rises 
before us prominent and characteristic at the 
first glance. The custom familiar in other 
countries is that God is called the Father of 
all mankind and all life. Such is the almost 
universal European and Semitic expression. 
But it was the motherhood of the Divine 
nature that was the great feature in the 
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Anatolian worship. The male element in the 
Divine nature was recognised only as an 
occasional and subsidiary actor in the drama 
of nature and of life. The life of man came 
from the great Mother ; the heroes of the 
land were the sons of the goddess, and at 
death they returned to the mother who bore 
them. It was the Mother Goddess who 
nourished her people, guided them through 
life, taught them how to cultivate her land 
and to breed and train her sacred animals to 
their use, and at last received them back to 
herself. 

In the history of the land the same impres- 
sion remains : it is everywhere the most 
pathetic of histories. Not vigour and initia- 
tive, but receptivity and impressibility, swayed 
the spirit of the people, marked their fate, and 
breathed through the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded them — a continuous, barely percept- 
ible force acting on every new people, and 
subtly influencing every new religion, that 
came into the land. For example, the 
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earliest known trace of the veneration of the 
Virgin Mary in the Christian religion is in a 
Phrygian inscription of the second century ; 
and the earliest example of a holy place con- 
secrated to the Mother of God as already an 
almost Divine personality is at Ephesus early 
in the fifth century. 

For the student of the country and history, 
it is always necessary to go back to that 
religious susceptibility, to recognise it as the 
originator of all racial life and of all social 
forms, and as a continuous force acting 
throughout the development of the country. 
He observes, point by point, and detail 
after detail, the natural characteristics of soil 
and climate giving form and content to the 
religious myths and beliefs and institutions 
of the inhabitants, in spite of all outward 
changes. 

In the city of Ephesus an example may be 
found of this principle. Mr. Wood spent six 
years searching for the site of the Temple of 
Artemis, and at last he found it exactly where 
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it ought to be, a mile north-east from the 
Greek city, beside the little hill on the top 
of which was built the great church of St. 
John, and on the lowest slope of which still 
stands the splendid old mosque of Isa Bey. 
The historical process is obvious, since Mr. 
Wood’s discovery disclosed it. The dominant 
Christian religion had to claim for itself the 
sanctity attaching to the ancient site, and it did 
so by building that great church overlooking 
the temple. But Christianity gave place to 
Mohammedanism, and again this new religion 
made itself heir to the religious associations 
and holiness of the locality by constructing 
between the two older religious sites one of 
the largest and most splendid mosques in the 
whole country. 

In the history of Ephesus and in the history 
of the whole country there is never any con- 
tinuity either national or municipal, no unity 
of racial or religious development. The one 
thread of continuity consists in the religious 
susceptibility, which the scene and atmosphere 
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of the land implant in man. That state of 
feeling is far more deeply seated than creed or 
ceremonial : it is, as it were, the half-articulate 
substratum on which religion may be built up. 
But it has found no development from within : 
it has only been modified under impulses from 
without. It has remained almost wholly in- 
articulate and elementary ; but still it remains, 
hardly varying under many successive religious 
forms, exercising no inconsiderable influence 
even on Islam, which is itself too elementary 
to be easily modified ; and it always attracts 
the popular awe and reverence to the same 
holy places, which were recognised thousands 
of years ago as those where man came nearest 
to, and was most readily influenced by, God. 
Cities grow up and decay and are replaced by 
new cities on new sites, which in their turn 
pass into ruin as changes of sea-shore and 
river-course alter the conditions that favour 
municipal prosperity ; but the Divine never 
changes, and its favoured abodes remain the 
same. 
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A power like that, originating freely and 
spontaneously in the nature of the country, 
and breathed in its atmosphere, must be 
essentially right and true. Though it may 
be imperfectly understood by man, it is the 
Divine voice : it is a revelation of the Divine 
nature. What it has lacked is the opportunity 
of development. The historian will study the 
reasons and the causes ; but the fact is obvious 
that there has been only a process of degenera- 
tion, that the first stage was best, that the 
revelation stopped almost at its beginning. 
The changes that have occurred have been 
forced from without, not springing freely from 
the inner conditions. There has been no 
succession of seers to hear the Divine voice 
with increasing clearness and completeness ; 
but there has been a succession through the 
ages of invaders, of barbarous armies sweeping 
over the country, of foreign conquest and 
domination, of forced immigration ; there has 
been a frequently recurring state of uncertainty 
and danger, of helpless exposure to irresistible 
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attack and massacre ; and these causes have 
prevented the needed formation and strengthen- 
ing of national character, while they have 
frequently introduced foreign religions in the 
debased form in which the superstitious minds 
of a brutal and undisciplined Oriental soldiery 
could conceive them. 

Religion to be true must be constantly 
growing. It cannot become stagnant without 
falsifying itself. The nation which does not 
increase in its power of interpreting the Divine 
purpose, and fails to produce a succession of 
listeners to and interpreters of the Divine 
voice, has become dead to the Divine message. 
In that country, where a true national char- 
acter has never been allowed scope to develop, 
the history of religion has been one of de- 
gradation and of increase in the polytheistic 
spirit, which constitutes an infallible index 
of growing insensibility to the Divine 
nature. You learn there more clearly than 
in any other country that religion cannot 
be real and permanent except through the 
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continuous revelation of the Divine nature 
to man. 

That is the general principle which years of 
study have shown me as ruling in the history 
of the land. And, if it rules in the people, 
that is because it affects first of all the indi- 
vidual man. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON A MOUNTAIN TOP. 

I N the outset of the public career of Jesus 
stands the remarkable incident of the 
Temptation. The authority obviously is the 
account given of it by Himself to the dis- 
ciples ; and we are told that “ without a parable 
spake He not to them ”. How far the details 
partake of the nature of parable, intended to 
make transcendental truth intelligible to the 
simple fishermen, we cannot precisely tell, and 
no man ought to dogmatise. 

But no one doubts — no one can doubt — 
as to the essential truth that lies under the 
narrative. 

Jesus had begun His life ignorant of His 
nature and His destiny, an unthinking infant. 
He had “ grown in wisdom and stature". 
(30 
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He had gradually attained, in thirty years of 
education, in work and in thought, to a clear 
conception of His mission, of the career that 
lay before Him and its ultimate issue. Such 
a career can be entered on only by one who 
has fully weighed it all, and counted the cost, 
and voluntarily, deliberately, with his eyes 
open, taken on him the burden of that great 
and terrible life and death. 

During that period in which Jesus was con- 
templating in the solitude of the desert the 
life that lay before Him, an alternative pre- 
sented itself to His mind, and engaged His 
attention for a time, and exercised a certain 
attraction on Him, but was decisively rejected. 
He was tempted to swerve from the career 
which He had chosen ; but His firm resolve 
proved superior to the temptation. 

Jesus afterwards related the story to His 
followers in such language as they could under- 
stand. It is surely alien to His nature to 
suppose that He imparted this narrative to 
them in order to show how infinitely superior 
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He was to the temptations that beset ordinary 
men, and how far the motives which appealed 
to them were from exercising any attraction 
on Him. An incident narrated in that spirit 
could only show that He stood far aloof from 
the difficulties and trials of common men. 

Surely the purpose is plain in that story. 
Jesus felt the force of temptation, and it needed 
a distinct effort of will and resolution for Him 
to resist it. He was placed in a position 
where a real choice between alternative courses 
had to be made. 

Those who were placed very near Him and 
in actual contact with His immediate followers, 
recognised that truth. As the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has said, “ He Himself 
hath suffered being tempted" : He “ hath been 
in all points tempted like as we are'' and 
hence He “ can be touched with the feeling of 
our weaknesses". 

Nor can it be imagined that this was the 
first and only time when Jesus felt the attrac- 
tion of some other possible career in life 
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Temptation does not come only once to a 
man ; nor did it come only once to the Son of 
Man. But to every man of strong character 
there comes the last temptation — when the 
alternative which has been attracting him away 
from his true career is decisively rejected, and 
ceases for ever to tempt him. A great step 
in the development of his character is then 
achieved. Other difficulties may and will 
beset him? but that one weakness at least has 
been transformed into strength. 

This final Temptation is the one which 
has been recorded for us at the opening of 
the career of Jesus. As the Greek poet 
Simonides has said : “ It is hard to show 
oneself a good man ” ; and this remarkable 
narrative reveals to us that the same difficulty 
which besets all men had to be surmounted by 
Jesus. It was not without a struggle — a 
process of temptation and the resisting of 
temptfctign — that He finally chose the good 
and refused the less good. 

But observe the character of that Tempta- 
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tion. The motives which had some power over 
His mind were not such as appeal to a vulgar 
or an uneducated and slow nature : they were 
of the higher type, likely to fascinate a noble, 
generous, ardent intellect, which had thought 
deeply and aimed high, a mind of the really 
educated type. 

It was the sense of power, the aspiration to 
do something great and to achieve some re- 
markable exhibition of moral or intellectual 
ascendency, that the Tempter appealed to. 
Even the mere physical craving for food after 
a long fast was presented before the mind 
of Jesus as an opportunity of exercising His 
power over nature. 

In the Temptation the devil taketh Him 
unto an exceeding high mountain and sheweth 
Him all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. Only the dullest and most 
witless of critics will make the objection that 
it is impossible to see all the kingdoms of the 
world from any mountain. The man whose 
temptation came in this form was one to whom 
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the wide prospect of a great stretch of country 
was inspiring and creative, revealing far more 
than the eye beholds, lifting the mind on the 
wings of imagination to a far-reaching outlook 
over history and time, and suggesting a vision 
of the authority and glory of a world-wide 
empire. 

In the whole narrative, as most readers 
probably will agree, the detail which most 
clearly partakes of the nature of parable is the 
promise which the Tempter held out on the 
summit of the mountain : “ All these things 
will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and 
worship me". The career of ambition and 
worldly power is metaphorically expressed as 
the worship of Satan ; but to the disciples, 
ignorant and simple as they were, that career 
had to be presented in a flash of description 
and condemnation, such as would cut its way 
into their minds. 

The man who was tempted by those sug- 
gestions and methods was one who had 
thought much. He had surveyed in imagina- 
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tion all the kingdoms of the world ; and the 
view of the mighty opportunities open to sur- 
passing intellect and high aims had occupied 
His mind and exercised a certain fascination 
over it. To that fascination the Tempter 
appealed ; and Jesus deliberately and finally 
chose a spiritual kingdom and the power of 
truth. He had considered the world and its 
facts ; and He had estimated all things at their 
true and eternal value. 

How then had He gained this wide outlook 
over the kingdoms of the world ? The more 
one knows of the dull, narrow, insensate nature 
of the Oriental peasant, the more must one 
wonder at the breadth and ardour of mind 
that is revealed in the Temptation, and the 
more eagerly must one try to imagine the 
influences which had educated that unique 
personality. 

As one reads the biography of Jesus, one 
cannot fail to be struck with the effect that 
seems to have been exercised on His mind 
and nature, by the wide prospect from a 
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lofty elevation. Try to cut out the moun- 
tain scenes from His life. How much 
poorer would the Gospels be. 

It was on a mountain at dawn of day that 
He chose from among His disciples twelve, 
whom also He named Apostles, “ that He 
might send them forth to preach and to have 
authority ”. 

When He was in Jerusalem, His life was 
divided between the Mount of Olives and 
the Temple. The Temple was the focus of 
Hebrew life and religious feeling : the 

Mount of Olives was the one point close to 
Jerusalem where He could find a wide pros- 
pect and a quiet moment to enjoy the 
recuperative influences of nature. Every 
day He was teaching in the Temple, but 
after the day’s work He always retired to 
the Mount. When on His last journey 
He approached Jerusalem from the east, 
and came in sight of it, as He crossed the 
shoulder of the Mount, the sudden prospect 
of that marvellous view over the city drew 
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from Him His lamentation over the terrible 
fate that should soon befall it. 

His most characteristic discourse was the 
sermon on another mountain, beside the Sea 
of Galilee. 

The Transfiguration took place on a 
mountain summit. 

It was on a mountain in Galilee that the 
final instructions were given to the Apostles 
to go into all the world, and make disciples of 
all the nations. 

And similarly, in the present case, the 
climax of His temptation lay in the vision 
of worldly power that was suggested by the 
view from “an exceeding high mountain ”. 
The climax is spoiled in the order of Luke’s 
narrative, in which this temptation is put 
second in order of the three ; and we must 
beyond a doubt prefer the order of the 
temptations as Matthew describes them. 

In the career of Christ the last scene is a 
suitable balance to the first. The crisis of 
the first turned on the survey of worldly 
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power and glory from a mountain top. The 
climax of the last is the mission of the Apostles 
from the Galilean mountain to enter into 
possession of the whole world. In the cor- 
respondence of the two scenes there is that 
perfect propriety which characterises the 
whole of the biography of Jesus ': the ar- 
rangement, so entirely natural and unstudied, 
has the perfection of consummate art. 

Passages like these press on us the idea 
that a notable side to the character of Jesus 
lay in His poetic and imaginative susceptibility 
to the influences of natural scenery. This 
susceptibility did hot take the form merely of 
a liking for the picturesque, which seems to 
be rather a fashionable idol of the modern 
mind than a deep-seated craving of the human 
spirit. It was the suggestiveness of a wide 
prospect, the stimulation of the mind accom- 
panying the outlook from a point of vantage, 
which moved the nature of Jesus, and was 
probably a strong influence in determining 
His education. 
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Surely there is no one among us who has 
grown up without experiencing the apparent 
quickening of the pulse, the stronger beating 
of the heart, the exaltation to a higher plane 
of feeling, that affect one as he looks over 
some of the striking prospects in our own 
land, where historical associations and natural 
beauty unite to quicken one’s patriotism and 
ennoble one’s nature. 

That experience in all of us I presume as a 
point to start from. 

I shall not recite an essay on schools and 
educational methods in ancient Palestine. 
Information on those subjects is accessible in 
the biblical encyclopaedias and the histories 
of that period. A man’s education lies not 
in what is common to all, but in what is 
special to himself. It lies in the use which 
he resolves to make of the opportunities which 
the law of his nation or the custom of society 
or the generosity of some benefactor opens 
to him. 

When sometimes a day-dream or a vision 
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seems to offer a momentary glimpse into the 
education of Christ, one thinks of Him on a 
lofty eminence. Such a dream I will venture 
to relate to you. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AT NAZARETH. 

N EARLY four years ago the governing 
body of this University permitted me 
to take advantage of the only opportunity that 
has ever come to me of seeing the chief places 
in which the life of Jesus was spent. Without 
that experience I do not think that any one 
is equipped to speak or write about ancient 
history to the highest height of his own 
powers, such as they are. 

I spent a long Sunday afternoon at the 
village of Nain in the company of one friend, 
who was sympathetic and responsive to the 
influences of nature. We ascended the steep 
slope of Mount Moreh, on the skirts of which 
the village stands, and beheld the wide 
prospect over the plain of Esdraelon or 
( 45 ) 
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Megiddo, that great valley which runs right 
across Palestine from the Mediterranean Sea 
on the west to the River Jordan eight hundred 
feet below sea-level on the east, dividing that 
mountainous land as by a deep trench or 
chasm, on the north of which is the hill- 
country of Galilee, and on the south are the 
hills of Samaria rising still further south to 
Mount Ephraim and the highlands of Judah. 

We read the touching story of the Widow’s 
son, the story which has made Nain familiar 
to every educated person so long as the world 
shall last. We looked out over that great plain 
of Megiddo, which lay outstretched before 
us, to Mount Tabor a few miles north, and 
to Mount Carmel far away to the west, and 
between them we looked towards Nazareth, 
from which we had just come, and we could 
catch a glimpse of its highest-lying buildings 
over the intervening hills on the northern edge 
of the great plain. 

Then we read the brilliant pages in which 
Professor George Adam Smith has described 
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that plain of Megiddo ; and there came to me 
the thoughts which I shall try to express to 
you in words too halting and insufficient — 
words in which some ideas are caught from 
the eloquent paragraphs of the book which 
we had just been reading. 

Nazareth lies deep in a rounded hollow 
among the hills of southern Galilee. Its 
houses cluster in the depths of the hollow 
around the Fountain of the Virgin, or climb 
in straggling, haphazard order up the hillsides. 
The day before, coming from the Sea of 
Galilee by way of Cana, we had looked down 
from the northern edge into the cup where 
Nazareth lay, in its isolation and seclusion, 
quiet and restful, apparently cut off entirely 
from the world, “ alike unknowing and un- 
known ”. 

That first impression had been intensified 
when we went down into the hollow and 
looked up to the encompassing hills, a narrow, 
unbroken circle, like a barrier defending 
Nazareth from the world, seeming to repress 
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the tendency to wander or to travel, and 
to throw the inhabitants back on their own 
company and their own thoughts. One felt 
that, in a child who was naturally inclined 
towards meditation, this inclination would 
inevitably be strengthened and confirmed, as 
he grew up in Nazareth. But one also felt 
that the surroundings seemed too narrow, and 
there was a danger lest, in that little hollow 
amid the rather featureless and monotonous 
succession of bare hills through which we 
had come to Nazareth, the sympathetic and 
responsive mind of such a child as we have 
thought about might be cramped and hardened 
and starved from want of suggestion in the 
scenes around him. The satirical question of 
the Jews, whether any good thing could come 
out of Nazareth, began to assume a new mean- 
ing in our minds. It did not seem easy to 
understand how history had given an affirma- 
tive answer to that question. 

But when, a few hours later, we proceeded 
on our journey southwards, we quickly 
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realised that our first impression of Nazareth 
had been incomplete and misleading. We 
crossed the summit of the hills that shut in 
the little town on the south ; and immediately 
what a scene lay before us. Before us lay 
the great plain of Megiddo, and opposite us 
from the southern edge of the plain rose the 
mountain-land of central Palestine. Away to 
the right we saw Mount Carmel, closing the 
valley on the west and dividing it from the 
plain of Sharon. On the left the eastern view 
was closed and the plain was narrowed by 
Mount Tabor, Mount Moreh (round whose 
slopes lay Nain, Endor, Shunem and Jezreel) 
and Mount Gilboa. Nowhere, not even from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, with 
Jerusalem before and the Dead Sea behind, 
has the historian or the philosophic thinker a 
more inspiring and impressive view than that 
from the brow south of Nazareth. 

To the young Jewish boy of that ancient 
time every corner of the great valley, every 
rising ground of the surrounding hills, was 
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filled with memories of a mighty past and the 
lessons in patriotism and religion that they 
conveyed, filled too with stirring and impres- 
sive sights of the present, and suggesting 
visions of the future. 

And so the young Jew of Nazareth looks 
over the valley towards the hills which contain 
and conceal Samaria and Jerusalem, Bethel 
and Bethlehem, with the eyes of intelligence 
and sympathy and fascination. Every name 
and every scene is full of meaning to him. 
The past history of his people lives before 
him as he looks around. 

On Mount Carmel Elijah is pitted as a 
solitary champion against the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal ; and with him is 
God, and victory. 

Over there in the front of the Samarian hills 
is Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddo, 
where the mourning has become a proverb 
in Israel, since Josiah for once disregarded the 
message of God, and was defeated and slain 
at the first charge of the Egyptian army. 
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To the east, on Mount Tabor, Deborah the 
prophetess from the south meets Barak with 
his warriors of the north, and before them 
far and wide extends the large Canaanite host 
which holds all the great plain ; and the men 
of the hill-tribes, resolute to maintain the 
national religion, cut through the centre of 
the enemy, while the stars in their courses 
fight against Sisera, the storm makes the great 
plain into a marsh where their chariots of iron 
only impede and disorder the Canaanite ranks, 
and the Kishon swollen high with rain sweeps 
them away in its torrent waters. 

Further to the east, between Mount Tabor 
and Mount Moreh, is Endor, where King 
Saul played a game against the powers of the 
world of death, in violation of the law that he 
had himself enacted, staking his honour and 
his religion and his kingdom and his life, and 
losing everything. And there, a few miles 
further south, divided from the narrow ridge 
of Mount Moreh by the deep and narrow 
Vale of Jezreel, is Mount Gilboa, where the 
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last scene is being played : on the mountain 
is arrayed the whole host of Israel, while below 
them in the Vale of Jezreel are the victorious 
Philistines, out of sight at first but emerging 
as they win their way round and up the 
mountain. The advantage in position, in 
experience of generalship, and in personal 
bravery, is lost by the king who had ceased 
to trust himself or to be true to his re- 
ligion. 

Almost in the same place the Three Hun- 
dred, with the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon, drive before them the invading host 
of the Midianites in midnight panic. 

There lies Jezreel, the scene of so much of 
Israel’s glory and crime. There is the vine- 
yard of Naboth. Behind it the Vale of Jezreel 
runs away down to the Jordan ; at its foot, far 
down behind Mount Moreh — not in sight 
from this point, but a longer excursion towards 
Jezreel has made you able to call it up in 
memory — the grim fortress of Bethshan rises 
in the distance like a ship at sea , and the heads 
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of Saul and Jonathan are fastened on its walls. 
Up that sloping Vale the rebel Jehu has driven 
furiously, and he comes into view at the sum- 
mit beside Jezreel. You know him by the 
pace that he drives at, and you know the fate 
which awaits the royal family that led the 
kingdom astray. 

That valley of Megiddo, a great cleft across 
the country, was the natural road from the 
coast to the east ; and there the never-ending 
battle between light and darkness, between 
good and evil, was still being fought, as it 
had been in the past, and would be in the 
future. The barbarism of primitive savagery 
invaded the land with the Bedouin tribes of 
the east. The barbarism of too precocious 
civilisation, with its reckless pursuit of pleasure 
and money and power, came up from the sea 
with the Phoenicians and the Romans. 

The boy watched the Roman, travellers, mer- 
chants, messengers, soldiers, officials, going east 
and returning west ; he heard much about the 
glory and power of the great Empire, the 
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oppressor of the Hebrews, which kept its 
garrison even in the Holy City, and made the 
high priests of Jerusalem its slaves. Nazareth 
was to him like a hermitage beside a great 
centre of life : he could pass in a few moments 
from the quiet seclusion of his home into full 
view of the busy world, and then retire again 
to peace. 

And, as the past had been, so the future 
would be. The valley of Megiddo, as any 
thoughtful mind could foresee, would hereafter 
be the scene of as great battles as had ever been 
fought there. 

The event has already justified the antici- 
pation. Mohammedanism there waged the 
decisive wars against Christianity — battles 
more decisive than the capture of Jerusalem 
itself — whether against the defenders of the 
Byzantine faith and government, or against 
the invasion of the crusaders from the west. 
Napoleon won a victory in the "valley under 
Mount Tabor, just where Deborah and Barak 
had fought ; but his victory was the last 
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effort of human genius fighting against 
impossible conditions, and was almost im- 
mediately followed by retreat. 

And then — last scene of all — when the 
“ unclean spirits of evil go forth unto the kings 
of the world to gather them together unto the 
war of the great dayf where else could the 
Jewish child foresee that the battle must be 
fought except in that plain ? And so, in the 
vision in the Isle of Patmos, many years 
later, one of the disciples of that Child looked 
upon the preparations for that great battle, 
and he saw that “ the kings of the whole 
world had gathered them together into the 
place which is called in Hebrew Ar-Megiddo 
Would that detail ever have taken the exact 
form in which it is set down in the Revelation, 
if the childhood of Jesus had not been nourished 
on the study of history as it was revealed to 
Him in the view from the brow of the hill at 
Nazareth ? 

One cannot but ask whether we may here 
recognise in the Apocalypse the echo of one 
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of the lessons, not otherwise recorded, in 
which Jesus educated His disciples by parable 
and apologue, in history and in insight, so 
that, immediately after His death, the highest 
and best-trained intellects in the nation “ mar- 
velled" at their words, and “ took knowledge 
of them that they had been with Jesus ” ? 

Either that : or else the minds of all the 
Hebrews had become so familiar with the 
historic importance of Megiddo, that any of 
their prophets who looked into the future 
would naturally see in that valley the theatre 
of the great battle of the nations. 

Most impressive of all to the young Jew of 
Nazareth was the fact that he should be stand- 
ing there, and not in his own family home in 
the distant land of Judah at Bethlehem. Israel 
had deserted God, and the issue had been that 
the Galilean hills and the great plain of Megiddo 
had passed from them ; and for a time there 
was not a Hebrew in Galilee of the Gentiles. 
Then the southern Jews, who had remained 
true to their religion, began to settle in that 
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pleasant northern land, which had once be- 
longed to the lost tribes. 

But those emigrants from the south, who had 
made their new home in the pleasant land of 
the north, still clung to their connection with 
Jerusalem, because their meeting at that centre 
of their religion was the guarantee of their 
national unity and permanence. They made 
regular visits to Jerusalem ; and thus they kept 
alive their national feeling and their hold on 
their religion. They also kept fresh and 
living the memory of their ancient home and 
their tribal and family connection in Southern 
Palestine. Nazareth was merely their place 
of residence, though the outer world fancied 
that it was their city and fatherland ; but 
they knew in their own hearts as a fragrant 
memory that their own city and true home 
was far away in the highlands of the south. 
An idea, which, lay hidden deep in their minds 
and was hardly known outside the household 
circle, was a stronger force in their nature 
than all the tender associations of childhood 
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and lifelong residence. And that in itself 
was an education to the child in the Nazarene 
house. He learned from infancy to estimate 
the ideal above the actual, to regard immediate 
material surroundings as temporary and eva- 
nescent, and to look for truth and reality in 
the world of thought. 

Living among such scenes and in such 
circumstances, the thoughtful Jew of Nazareth 
could not fail to learn thoroughly the lesson, 
so that it became part of his mind and nature, 
that religion makes the nation, and the loss 
of religion must destroy it. 

But that lesson is not enough by itself alone 
to make an education. What is the religion 
that is to make the nation? What is the 
essential and permanent factor, what is the 
creative and vitalising element, in religion? 
Will the traditional worship in its Judean 
centre be sufficient for Israel? 

The lessons had to be carried further, and 
the experience of Nazareth alone was not 
sufficient. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A HEBREW BOY’S EDUCATION. 

T HE scenes of nature and the localities in 
which great events have occurred have 
a meaning only to the educated mind ; they 
carry no significance and no teaching for the 
savage, the ignorant, or the narrow mind. 
One may ask how far was that young Jew of 
Nazareth trained to appreciate the inspiration 
of that wonderful scene, which was always 
open to him within half an hour’s walk from 
his own door ? 

About the answer to that question we 
cannot hesitate. 

No education was ever so well adapted to 
train a thoughtful child in the appreciation 
of his own country, to render its past history 
(61) 
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living and real to him, to strengthen his 
patriotic feeling, to make every geographical 
name and scene full of meaning and historic 
truth, as the training •which every Hebrew 
child then received. He learned to know 
one small collection of books thoroughly, 
and that library gave him a training in 
literature and in history, in philosophic 
insight and in religious feeling. 

I doubt if modern scholars sufficiently 
appreciate the Hebrew education in that 
period. They are never weary of describing 
the narrowness, the ignorance, the prejudice 
and the sordid formalism of those old Jews. 
It is true that those old Hebrews were ig- 
norant of much that we know. But there is 
no fallacy so universal, and none so dangerous 
in this world, as the opinion that the man 
who does not know exactly what we ourselves 
know is an uneducated and ignorant person. 
The man who really knows is the man who 
has discovered truth for himself, and not the 
man who has been taught results. 
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If most of the Jews of that time knew 
nothing about Homer and iEschylus, all of 
them were familiar with the great poets and 
prophets and law-givers of their own land. 
They had none of the scientific interest and 
aptitude of the Greeks, and the inventions of 
Archimedes were strange and incomprehen- 
sible to them ; but no one would now main- 
tain that an educated man must necessarily 
understand the latest scientific theories and 
inventions of the age. We all know that the 
modern Board-school child can expose the 
errors and show up the ignorance of the great 
Greek astronomers and investigators ; and, 
beyond a doubt, children a century hence will 
marvel at the ignorance of the great physicists 
and electricians of our day. Children will 
marvel, because they have only been taught re- 
sults ; but educated men will admire the great 
discoverers whether of the Greek period or of 
our own day. They discovered, and therefore 
they knew, in their own line and their own 
degree ; yet the greatest of them made only a 
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small advance in the long road towards know- 
ledge. 

And, further, the educated man has learned 
that many roads towards many goals of 
knowledge stretch out before us, and that he 
who has struggled forward a little distance 
on any of them has done well, and may take 
rank among the men who know. If the Jews 
were far behind some of the Greeks in some of 
the paths of intellectual and artistic attainment, 
they were far beyond them in the even more 
important paths of moral progress and of 
national education. 

The lofty pride with which the Jew then 
looked down on the Gentile was not merely 
the result of ignorant bigotry : its strength lay 
in this, that the Jew stood both morally and 
intellectually on a far higher level than the 
Gentile. Most of us know by experience the 
feeling with which the men who have been 
accustomed to play the game fairly look 
down on those who are incapable of obeying 
the laws of the game and would snatch at 
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unfair advantages. To play the fair game 
is not the whole of morality : but “ 'tis 
something, nay, ’ tis much So the Jews 
were not perfect masters of a wide and true 
morality ; but at least they stood on an 
immensely higher level than that of pagan 
society. 

The Hebrew conception of a general 
national system of education was pitched 
on the same superior level. 

It is true that the most admirable side of 
the Greek city constitution lay in the firm 
grasp of the principle that it is the duty 
of the State to educate its citizens ; but the 
education which the cities provided was 
narrow in its conception, shallow and unreal 
in its character, and destitute of any vivifying 
and invigorating ideal. 

As for the Roman imperial system, its one 
educational aim seems to have been to prevent 
the mass of the people from thinking too 
much, and to provide them with abundant 
and cheap amusements. 
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The result was that the Graeco-Roman 
world was decaying and dying from the 
dearth of true educational ideals. 

Only among the Hebrews was there any 
real, salutary, invigorating system of national 
education. Only among them was the principle 
firmly grasped and boldly enunciated, that the 
poor man’s son has as much right to be edu- 
cated up to his true capacity as the rich man’s 
son, and that both alike should be taught to 
work. 

We are most of us so busy studying, as 
patient and unquestioning disciples, the very 
latest German authority — not necessarily the 
greatest, but we must have the latest — who 
has printed or lectured on the New Testament, 
that we have no time to act on the rule of the 
great Germans and search after truth for our- 
selves, regardless of authority. We only see 
what the teachers whom we worship have said. 
But the truth is this, and it is a truth which 
will soon be discovered and emphasised by the 
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Germans, and will then be brought over and ac- 
cepted among us, that the Hebrew nation was 
at that time the most highly educated people 
in the world — in the true meaning of the 
word education. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AT JERUSALEM. 

T HE surroundings of Nazareth alone did 
not furnish a broad enough education ; 
but that young scholar, whom we are imagining, 
saw more than the land of the north. He 
went up to Jerusalem among the southern 
mountains every year, and saw his own land 
among his own people. He saw, also, what 
the Jewish system had made of the land and 
the nation. 

Nearly two hundred years ago the Jews 
had freed themselves from foreign rule. A 
small people in a little country, untrained to 
war, they had, by sheer belief in their God and 
the strength thereof, defeated army after army 
of a great military power, and won by the 
sword freedom for their own religion and their 
(70 
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own customs. They had kept their religion 
and they had excluded the foreigner ; and the 
result had been failure. Their own city under 
their own rule always killed the prophets and 
stoned them that were sent unto her. Their 
religion had not been sufficient for them. It 
was killing the national heart and fossilising 
the national life. 

The foreigner could not be kept out. A 
wider idea of unity had been introduced into 
the world, and was being slowly, blindly, 
irrationally, unintelligently wrought out amid 
bloodshed and cruelty by the destroying and 
yet consolidating Empire of Rome. The 
brotherhood of the nations was an idea too 
noble and too wide for the old Jewish religion ; 
but the idea had come into the world and it 
could not be cast out. The old Judaism must 
be enlarged to contain the new idea ; but that 
old religion seemed to have lost the power of 
growth, and to have become a rigid, cast-iron 
system, which rejected and abhorred the 
thought of growing. 
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This, then, was the further lesson that had 
to be learned. The nation and the world 
needed a religion of growth, of development, 
of evolution. 

That the contemplation of the scene, as one 
looks over Jerusalem, suggested such thoughts 
in the mind of Jesus from childhood upwards 
— thoughts that grew more clear and definite 
as the years rolled on — seems not open to 
doubt. 

The statements in the Third Gospel that, 
during the final visit to Jerusalem, He used 
to retire to the Mount of Olives every evening 
(xxi. 37), and that this was a custom with 
Him (xxii. 39), might fairly be understood as 
true also of previous visits to the city. 

This inference is confirmed by the Fourth 
Gospel : St. John expressly mentions that on 
an earlier visit to Jerusalem, at evening Jesus 
went to the Mount of Olives , and early in the 
morning He came again into the 'Temple. 

Still earlier in His life an example of His 
already formed habit of going forth in the 
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evening from the city to the Mount may, 
in all probability, be found in the story of 
Nicodemus, who came unto Him by night. On 
that elevated place how naturally the illus- 
tration suggested itself to Him, and how 
vividly it would come home to the mind of 
Nicodemus : The wind bloweth where it 

listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof , but 
knowest not whence it cometh , and whither it 
goeth. In a northern land we, who spend our 
life mainly within the walls of houses, often 
fail to appreciate the peculiar tone given to 
the everyday life and thought of those nations 
whom we study so much, Greeks, Romans 
and Jews, by the fact that they lived in the 
open air. Among all the modern books 
which offer an ideal picture of the life of the 
Mediterranean peoples, modern or ancient, 
I know only one in which blows the breath 
of the open air ; and yet, unless you catch 
that spirit, you are divided by a wall from 
the life of Greek or Jew, and can never 
understand it with true sympathy. 
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But, as you read the words which St. John 
has preserved, you feel yourself out on the 
quiet hillside, with the breath of the evening 
moving gently around you ; and you remem- 
ber that the time was the season of the year 
about the Passover, when, in the poet’s words, 

Spring’s awakening breath will woo the earth 
To feed with kindliest dew its favourite flower. 

You remember also that the same poet thinks 
about 

Evening’s breath, wandering here and there ; 
and you begin to ask whether the earlier 
printed text is not correct (though now 
discarded by editors) in those other lines 
of his : — 

The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds. 

The very word is the same, for the Greek 
word means “ the breath ” as well as “ the 
wind ” ; and the literal rendering of Jesus’ 
saying is “ "The breath (of the air ) breatheth 
where it will". And then you know that 
Nicodemus, desirous to speak secretly with 
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Jesus, did not need to slink with veiled head 
into a garret or a cellar where the poor 
Galilean peasant lodged ; but, knowing His 
custom, went forth to the Mount. 

And, if it be asked why it was His habit 
to spend the evenings on the Mount, there 
is only one answer : “ Come , and ye shall see 
No one who looks over that wonderful pros- 
pect is likely to doubt that its ethical and 
historical interest — and in the Jewish mind 
the ethical and the historical aspects were 
identified — was always present to Him there, 
and formed the attraction to draw Him 
thither. 

We have only to read over the various 
incidents in the life of Jesus which occurred 
on the Mount of Olives, in order to see how 
suggestive the prospect was to Him, and how 
naturally on that commanding height His 
mind turned to anticipate the future fate 
of the city over which he was looking, and 
to review the circumstances of the coming 
judgment of the whole world, comparing them 
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with the great judgment in past history, the 
Flood. It was on the Mount, in view of the 
sea which flowed over the cities of the Plain, 
that His most grave and impressive discourse 
on watchfulness and responsibility and readi- 
ness to meet the sure and sudden judgment 
was delivered. 

Equally certain is it that the scenes, through 
which the annual journeys to and from 
Jerusalem led Him, were not without effect 
on His mind. 

More clearly and insistently than in any 
other land, the philosophy of history, the Will 
of God as it has wrought in the world, is 
written on the landscape of Palestine ; and 
the rightly educated mind cannot but read it. 
And yet there are strange examples of blind- 
ness to the surpassing interest which that 
country has for the historian. 

It is, indeed, easy to understand why the 
large class of tourists to whom Switzerland 
represents the ideal of natural beauty must 
be disappointed with Palestine. 
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The scenery, more especially in the central 
and southern regions, is rarely in itself grand 
or picturesque or impressive in the ordinary 
sense ; and it is in an equal degree devoid 
of the rich beauty of high cultivation and 
productiveness. The hills as a rule are 
bald, bare and featureless. The terraces by 
which in happier times the soil was supported 
on the slopes have almost everywhere been 
destroyed, and the soil has been washed down 
into the hollows, where it impedes the outflow 
of the waters and produces marshes. Thus 
the land is desolate and unattractive. In 
general the slopes and hillsides are a wilder- 
ness of stones and rocks, where a few scanty 
shrubs can barely find a hold, and the glens 
a wilderness of marsh, with a scanty rim of 
cultivable land above the level of the bog and 
below the level of the bare rocks, just sufficient 
to grow food for the miserable and scanty 
population. 

Those who would enjoy the scenery of 
Palestine must bring a trained mind, familiar 
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with its history, able to perceive the unity and 
the purpose in the evolution of that history, 
able to understand and sympathise with all 
that the country meant to its own people. 
They must have learnt the lesson that in every 
case the country has much to do with the 
formation of its people’s character, that in 
Palestine especially the country was the de- 
cisive factor in making the people, and that 
the desolation of the land is a necessary part 
of the history of its people. 

There are, however, great and justly re- 
spected scholars, whose want of sympathy is, 
at first sight, astonishing and disappointing. 

It would be not altogether a useless or 
unfair test to classify the interpreters of 
Hebrew history according to their power of 
comprehending the nature of the country and 
of reading in its features the history of the 
people. Take, for example, what Renan says 
about the view of Jerusalem and its influence 
on the mind of Jesus. 

The parched appearance of Nature in the 
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neighbourhood of Jerusalem must have added 
to the dislike Jesus had for the place. 'The 
valleys are without water; the soil arid and- 
stony . Looking into the valley of the Dead 
Sea, the view is somewhat striking ; else- 
where it ‘is monotonous. The hill of Mizpeh, 
around which cluster the most ancient his- 
torical remembrances of Israel, alone relieves 
the eye. 

The allusion which Renan makes to the 
Dead Sea shows that in this passage he has in 
mind the view from the summit of the Mount 
of Olives. The brief description of Mizpeh, 
quite in the most approved guide-book style, 
is the sole historical thought that occurs to 
him. The least educated of Cook’s tourists 
could hardly have seen less in that scene than 
the distinguished and eloquent French scholar. 
And yet Renan was a Breton, one of a race in 
whom we should have expected that the sen- 
sibility to the unseen and spiritual side of the 
world would be highly developed. 

But the fact is that he came to the scene 
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with his mind made up and his eyes closed 
to a great part of the character and work of 
Jesus. He could not possibly understand the 
emotions and ideas which that marvellous pro- 
spect, the most entrancing in the world to the 
true and open-minded student of history — the 
view over Jerusalem to the hills of Bethlehem 
and to Mizpeh — over the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan to the land of Moab and Ammon and 
the country of Gilead, rising like a great 
mountain-wall in the east — must rouse in 
the mind of Jesus ; because, if he began to 
understand it, his sentimental and narrow 
conception of Jesus would no longer have been 
possible. As long as he could not forget his 
prepossessions nor widen his views, the scene 
necessarily remained to him a mere arid, un- 
suggestive and repellent desert. The Jesus 
whom Renan pictured to himself and set before 
his readers had a positive dislike for that city 
of pedantry, acrimony , quarrels and littleness of 
mind, set in its parched and dreary landscape ; 

but the Jesus of history and reality could not 
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look at it or think of it without an outbreak 
of love and despair : “ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings , and ye 
would not". 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DIVINE IN THE WORLD. 

I F you ask how I know that the Child of 
Nazareth drew such inspiration and such 
lessons from the scenes in view of which He 
grew up to manhood, the answer is that the 
truth of Christ is the lesson of the world’s 
history. It is misleading and unreal to say 
that Christianity is true because Christ declared 
it : the right way of putting it is that Christ 
declared His message because He knew that 
it was true. You have only to look into the 
past with the understanding eye, and you 
see there Christianity written in large letters : 
either you do not understand, or you read 
there the message of the Christ. The history 
of the world previously is the preparation for 
Him : subsequent history proceeds from Him. 
( 85 ) 
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One must feel a profound pity for the man 
who cannot see this truth in history : all is to 
him so dark and perplexing, whereas to the 
eye which looks rightly all things stand out 
so clear and simple. 

In that country you cannot but learn, and 
every leading spirit among the Jews always 
learned and proclaimed, the one great principle 
of history : the story of the world is simply the 
gradual unfolding of the Will of God within 
those conditions of time and space that hedge 
us in. It is the same principle that modern 
science teaches and flatters itself to have dis- 
covered — the principle that there is unity in 
Nature, that the order of Nature is uniform, 
universal, inexorable. Reality or truth is 
power, and power is God ; or, as St. Paul puts 
it, the Kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power: truth lies not in abstract theory but in 
actual concrete effectiveness. To test whether 
an idea is true, whether if it is of God, watch 
it in its effects : if it lives and grows, it is 
true and Divine. 
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And so, to understand the present, we look 
back into the past. In the gradual evolution 
of history we see the gradual revelation, step 
by step, of the Will of God. Now that 
revelation must culminate at the due season, 
or, to use again the word of St. Paul, “ in 
the fulness of time ”. It must culminate ; it 
must reach the fully developed stage at the 
proper moment. That is inexorably necessary : 
it lies in the nature of the case : it is involved in 
the very meaning of the word evolution. And 
this is that culminating stage in the evolution 
of the Will of God at the due season. When 
the world is ready for it, the perfect revela- 
tion must come, and that perfect revelation is 
the Divine Will, the Divine Nature, in such 
form as to be intelligible to man and to remain 
among men. As the Jews put it, the Christos, 
the Messiah, must come : as St. John expresses 
it, the Truth must become flesh and dwell 
among us. 

And further, this Christ, this Truth made 
flesh, must die, because in this world the idea 
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is not real, unless it so seizes and possesses the 
bearer that he gives his life up to it, and 
spends his life for it. What great truth has 
ever become effective and real among men, 
unless it has found a soul ready to die for it ? 
That is the law ; you can see it in the days 
of Socrates and in all time. 

Yet not only must this Christ die ; He 
must also live. To be real He must be 
effective and permanent. 

A dead Christ, such as Matthew Arnold 
sets before us in that sketch of the philosophy 
of history which he puts into the mouth of 
the Swiss recluse Obermann : — 

Now he is dead ! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down — 

such a dead Christ would be useless to the 
world. If those exquisitely pathetic lines ex- 
pressed the truth, the hopeless conclusion of 
the stanzas in which the poet continues must 
also be accepted : — 
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In vain men still, with hoping new, 

Regard his death-place dumb, 

And say the stone is not yet to, 

And wait for words to come. 

Ah, from that silent sacred land, 
t)f sun, and arid stone, 

And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 

Comes now one word alone ! 

From David's lips this word did roll, 

’Tis true and living yet : 

No man can save his brothers soul \ 

Nor pay his brothers debt . 

Every man must work out his own salvation 
for himself and by himself. No man can pay 
another’s debt. 

Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone. 

And yet there is an exception, as the poet 
himself immediately goes on to admit. Though 
man is separated from other men, the finite 
being parted from the finite, yet he is not 
wholly cut off from the Divine and the infinite. 
That connection is never severed. And so the 
poet has to correct himself, as that thought — 
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though in a narrow and poorer form — occurs 
to his mind ; and he continues : — 

Or, if not quite alone, yet they 
Which touch thee are unmating things — 

Ocean and clouds and night and day, 

Lorn autumns and triumphant springs, 

And life, and others’ joy and pain, 

And love, if love, of happier men. 

Such is the disappointing and chilling summary 
of all that the poet can perceive of Divine and 
eternal in the world in which men live. But 
a dead Christ would be no more than a man ; 
and all other men would be separated absolutely 
from him. Only a living Christ could be 
Divine, and so connected with and related to 
every human being. 

One cannot but observe in those words, 
in which Matthew Arnold describes the land- 
scape of Palestine, the note which he has 
probably caught from Renan. The strain of 
sentimentalism and unreality must always 
produce a certain blindness to the deepest 
characteristics of that silent sacred land , and 
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prevent one from seeing there ought save 
desolation and aridity and ruin. 

The necessity that the Christ must always 
be living governs the expression of the Gospels. 
The saying occurs repeatedly : The Son of Man 
must suffer , and be killed , but always the com- 
pleting words are added immediately, and rise 
again. The half truth in this case would be 
no truth. 

And so the Truth, as expressed by St. Paul, 
as lived by Christ, unites in itself both death 
and life : the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion are two aspects of one fact, and neither 
is intelligible or complete without the other. 

That Truth, as it stands revealed to us 
within the conditions of space and time, is 
the life of Jesus. That is the one most real, 
most true fact amid the never-ceasing flux 
and change, in which the world’s history 
expresses itself. In comparison with that, all 
else is unreal, delusive, mere empty opinion 
(as Plato would call it) and not real know- 
ledge. The life of Jesus is the reality on 
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which the life of all men rests. Christ died, 
and yet He lives. The Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection are two sides of the one truth, 
each by itself incomplete, each requiring the 
other to explain and justify it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SUPERHUMAN NOT SUPERNATURAL. 

N OW there are many persons who are 
ready and eager to maintain as a matter 
of purely philosophical speculation that there 
must necessarily be a connection and a relation- 
ship of man to God, of the world to the power 
from whom and through whom it derives and 
maintains its existence. They champion that 
view as a matter of abstract theory, and they 
are ready to talk about it, to reason about it, 
to assume it as a premise in their arguments ; 
but they are not ready to admit it in concrete 
fact and living reality. It remains to them true 
in word, but not in power. 

No such connection of God with man, 
however, can be real, unless it so expresses itself 
as to become a power among men and touch 
( 95 ) 
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the minds of men in general. It must mani- 
fest itself in a form that can be understood of 
men, a form that can be powerful and living 
among men ; otherwise it remains apart and 
powerless and unreal, a theoretic and abstract 
subject of contemplation and speculation 
among the few, not a truth that lives in the 
world of humanity. That is something of 
what St. John meant when he said that the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us. The 
Divine nature did not simply remain apart 
from mankind, but expressed and embodied 
itself in such form as men could comprehend, 
and came among them. 

The reason why so many persons are un- 
willing to admit the full consequences of their 
philosophic theory lies in this. Any such 
manifestation of the Divine presence in the 
world in real, actual, living form must neces- 
sarily involve some element of the superhuman. 
It would be a self-contradiction to say that 
the Divine presence in the world can embody 
and express itself in purely and simply human 
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form : it must be human to be known of 
men ; but it must be superhuman to be useful 
to men, to be and remain itself. 

But, in their eagerness to attain a seeming 
but false simplicity, many would deny the 
existence and even the possibility of the super- 
human element in the actual world. They 
label that idea with the incorrect and question- 
begging term of “ miraculous ” or “ super- 
natural,” and point the finger of scorn and 
ridicule at those who “ believe in miracles and 
the supernatural ”. They restrict the term 
“ natural ” to the sum of ordinary human 
experience and acquired knowledge ; and the 
vast unknown that lies beyond, outside human 
ken, they set aside and ignore. But they 
either forget, or they have entirely failed to 
understand, that, in so far as in theory they 
have spoken about the Divine action in 
history, they have thereby admitted the 
existence of the superhuman in the world. 
It is really a proof of ignorance and narrow- 
ness, not of knowledge and broad-mindedness, 
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that they can put out of their reckoning the 
vast ocean which still remains beyond the 
present sweep of human faculties, but which 
may not always remain so, for the growth of 
education and science has made us distinctly 
more conscious of and sensitive to its existence 
than we were a generation ago. Every one 
who has lived through that period must feel 
that this growing consciousness of the reality 
of the as yet uncomprehended region in nature 
is one of the most remarkable features in the 
development of recent thought. 

It is therefore unfair and irrational to con- 
found the “superhuman” with the “super- 
natural ”. The “ natural ” includes both the 
human and the superhuman. 

And the term “miraculous” is too vague 
and question-begging. In so far as it con- 
notes “ supernatural,” it is a term that should 
be very carefully and sparingly employed ; but 
in so far as it means only superhuman,” it 
is unnecessary and misleading, since it conveys 
a false innuendo. The word belongs to an 
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early and undeveloped stage of thought, when 
men could hardly accept any idea or thought 
or principle of a general kind as true, unless it 
seemed to them to be guaranteed by marvel- 
lous or miraculous accompaniments. They 
craved the marvellous, in order to help them 
to trust what was beyond their comprehension ; 
and they found it or invented it. But, as the 
power of thinking develops, men learn that 
the marvellous or miraculous lies in the sphere 
of the inconceivable and the unintelligible, and 
that it belongs to ignorance, not to knowledge. 
The word has lost its meaning for them, and 
they distrust anything that has become associ- 
ated with it. The strange and marvellous 
accompaniments, in which a primitive age 
found confirmation of truth, seem to a modern 
mind to cast doubt upon truth. For the 
moment those accompaniments should be, not 
ridiculed, but set on one side as uncompre- 
hended : in due course, as knowledge grows, 
they will find their place in a new conception 
and a broader science. * 
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It is a grand yet a common blunder to lay 
exaggerated stress on those sensuous accom- 
paniments, and to fancy that we can really 
place ourselves at the point of view of those 
who become sensitive to Divine truth only 
through them. It is as stupid and irrational 
an error to refuse the truth because of those 
sensuous encumbrances, as it is to insist that 
the truth cannot be accepted without them. 
They are rather a branch of human history 
than of Divine reality, an evanescent and not 
a permanent factor in the growth of Divine 
knowledge. They have their reality and their 
value, to be estimated by the effect they have 
produced on human history ; but their value 
should not be exaggerated, any more than it 
should be slighted. 

It is impossible for us in the present day to 
understand perfectly and sympathise fully with 
the thoughts of a remote past and a primitive, 
uneducated, undeveloped way of contemplating 
the world. Especially, those who live amid 
the su|*j3undingk 6f universities, and are mainly 
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occupied with the attempt to comprehend the 
more advanced forms and subjects of thought, 
are apt to lose the sense for the real character 
of primitive religion. But this at least must 
be kept in mind : the sensuous and material 
incidents which accompany the perception of 
the Divine nature by man, that is to say, the 
manifestation of the Divine nature to man — 
such incidents as are alluded to in the Pro- 
logue — are accidental, not essential : they are 
marks of weakness in the percipient, and proofs 
of insensibility to higher forms of revelation. 

As the author of the Fourth Gospel evi- 
dently knew, it was as a concession to the 
weakness and imperfection of the disciples’ 
nature that they were convinced by sight and 
touch and hearing ; and he remembers the 
words : “ Because thou hast seen Me , thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen , 
and yet have believed ”. St. Paul had some 
conception of the development from the 
sensuous to the non-sensuous perception of 
truth, when he said : “ Though we have known 
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Christ after the flesh , yet now we know Him 
so no more And perhaps some veiled ex- 
pression of the need for such a development 
should be read in the experience of Elijah, 
when he was bidden go forth and stand upon 
the mount before the Lord. And, behold, the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains; but the Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake : and 
after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not in the fire : and after the fire a sound 
of gentle stillness. Was that a sound which 
affected Elijah’s ear — perhaps as if 

there crept 

• A little noiseless noise among the leaves — 
or did it speak direct to the mind ? 

The Divine action in the world is not 
“ supernatural,” but, in the strictest sense, 
“ natural ” ; for it constitutes and gives being 
and form to nature ; yet it must in the nature 
of things be and remain superhuman. And 
so too every revelation and manifestation of 
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the Divine power to man must be in a sense 
superhuman, inasmuch as it must descend to 
the plane of the human faculties and become 
apparent to human senses and powers of 
acquiring knowledge. It must, though in 
itself infinite and eternal, unshackled by the 
conditions of space and time, submit to the 
fetters of those conditions in order that it may 
be cognisable by man who lives under them. 
While it remains upon its own plane, it is 
indeed always closer than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feet . But, so long as it is re- 
stricted to that higher plane, the ear of man 
cannot hear , and the eye of man cannot see. 
Hence, while on the one hand the revelation 
of the Divine will to man is a necessary part 
of the order of nature, and is therefore strictly 
“ natural,” it must, on the other hand, neces- 
sarily be “superhuman,” because it causes 
and constitutes the gradual elevation of mere 
human nature towards the Divine nature. 

If then we read history as the Hebrew 
prophets understood it, and as the Jewish 
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education amid the scenes of the Jewish land 
must fix it in the really thoughtful mind — if 
we see in the history of man the gradual 
evolution of the Divine will — then the inevit- 
able conclusion is that the Divine purpose — 
the Divine as present in the world in that 
relationship between man and God of which 
every true poet and every great thinker has 
had some conception, however dim and un- 
satisfying his expression of it has sometimes 
been — must seek completion by manifesting 
itself in a form intelligible to man ; and this 
is otherwise expressed by saying that it must 
become flesh and dwell among men. 

But, in so far as the Divine descends to the 
plane on which man lives, just in so far must 
its manifestations be partial, local, lasting 
for a time and then seemingly withdrawn, 
granted to one human being and withheld 
from another. There must be a favoured 
nation, a favoured land, and favoured indi- 
viduals, as there can never be equality among 
men or uniformity in nature. It is not that 
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any nation or any land is absolutely cut off 
from the Divine nature, or debarred utterly 
from coming into communication and com- 
munion with it ; but men are not equally 
ready or able to respond to the Divine. 

In every communication which takes place 
between the Divine and the human, there is 
required not merely the wish of the Divine 
to reveal itself — for that condition is always 
fulfilled, and the Divine nature that encom- 
passes us is always pressing itself upon us — 
there is also required a suitable condition of 
the will and mind and body of man, able 
to respond and to become sensitive to the 
impression. The revelation can never be 
wholly one-sided. The man who is to hear the 
Divine message must be attuned in his whole 
frame to the Divine pulsation ; and it is only 
few men on rare occasions who are so tuned. 

In many nations and in all ages there have 
been individuals who could hear the Divine 
voice : because that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them , for God manifested it unto 
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them : for the invisible nature of the Divine, 
viz.. His eternal power and Godhead, is clearly 
seen ever since the creation of the world, being 
perceived through the works of creation. And 
all men show the work of the Law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
therewith : inasmuch as He left not Himself 
without witness. 

But hardly have there been found in any 
nation a succession of persons to respond to 
the Divine impulse, to hear the Divine voice, 
and to be so possessed by the Divine message 
as to take the odium of preaching it boldly 
and stake their life on the issue. In many 
nations we trace the beginning and germs of 
true religion. In some we can trace a certain 
development and elevation in the national 
ideas of religion ; but, as a practical fact, the 
religious history of almost all peoples has been, 
after a certain time, generally a very brief time, 
one of degeneration and degradation, not of 
elevation and progress. The many causes 
which stifle religious feeling proved too strong 
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in almost every case : in some cases the fibre 
of the race seemed to degenerate amid luxury 
and success, in other cases conquest or massacre 
destroyed the more vigorous and noble element 
in a race, in others a crafty and ambitious 
hereditary priesthood distorted religious ideas 
to selfish ends ; and so on through all the range 
of crime and error. 

In the Hebrew nation for many centuries 
there had been produced a series of prophets 
and seers, who caught the illuminating torch 
each from his predecessor. In their hands 
through a long succession the Divine message 
had grown fuller, clearer and more emphatic. 
The great prophets learned the lesson of the 
past and added to it themselves. There was a 
steady development in insight into the Divine 
nature and will, and in the power of applying 
that insight to the national requirements. The 
nation and its religious conceptions developed, 
lagging indeed behind the prophets, always 
seeming to the prophets to be slipping back 
into idolatry with its inevitable concomitant 
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immorality : for a low conception of the 
Divine wishes was always associated with 
low ideals of life and conduct. 

The productive vigour in the nation had 
seemed to be spent, and the great race of the 
prophets seemed to be at an end, when John 
the Baptist appeared to carry on the succes- 
sion. 

His message was a simple one. The series 
of the prophets had in their message gradually 
wrought out and given form, though only in 
vague fashion, to the truth that a more perfect 
revelation of the Divine nature must in due 
time come. John recognised that the time 
had arrived, and that the line of the prophets 
was now to culminate in the perfect revelation 
of the purpose and person of God. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS THE ETERNAL 
CHRIST. 

I N the preceding chapters the identity of the 
eternal Christ and the historical Jesus has 
been taken as self-evident,' as following directly 
and inevitably from the belief that the Divine 
power exists as a real power in the world, 
concerning itself with human affairs. A 
Divine power which did not concern itself 
with humanity would be valueless and non- 
existent for mankind, the mere abstraction 
of a philosophic fancy, less real than the Gods 
of Epicurus. True reason must recognise 
that the real existence of the Divine power 
implies a God who takes interest in man, and 
that such interest must move on to its com- 
pletion in the manifestation of God to man, 

and that this manifestation must be in a form 
(in) 
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of which the human faculties can take cog- 
nisance. 

But it seems advisable, in view of the actual 
form which the question assumes within our 
own experience, to speak in a somewhat fuller 
way of the relation between that historical 
Christ, the child of Nazareth, about whom I 
have been telling my dream, and the eternal 
Christ, the Divine presence in the world, the 
expression of the relationship between man 
and God, the embodiment of the purpose of 
God and His unending interest in man. 

This is the fundamental question which 
underlies and embraces all other questions re- 
garding Christianity. It is the answer to this 
question that divides the schools. This is 
the question that forces itself on every one 
who possesses sufficient intellectual power to 
think about the nature of the Universe of 
which he forms a part, the question which 
every one must put to himself and answer for 
himself. 

With regard to this question two lines of 
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thought naturally suggest themselves to those 
whose life is to a large extent passed amid the 
influences of a University ; one historical, the 
other literary. 

That the Christ must come on earth in 
manifest form is, as we have seen, a matter of 
necessity. It must be so, in the nature of 
things. But the answer to this new question 
is a matter of historical evidence. We are 
placed in the position of John the Baptist, 
when he sent to ask, “ Art thou he that should 
come ? or look we for another ? " 

The answer of history is clear and decisive. 
The life of Jesus is the knot in which all the 
threads of previous history are gathered up, 
and from which the threads of succeeding 
events again diverge. In that single figure 
all previous development finds its sufficient 
explanation. From that single figure, subse- 
quent development takes a fresh start. 

This is not the place, nor is it necessary, to 

exhibit in detail the truth of those statements 

by showing, -even in a brief hurried outline, 
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how the world was ripe for the perfect idea, 
and offered then, and only then, the needed 
period of peace for absorbing the teaching of 
Christ under the unity of the great Empire, 
when the world lay exhausted after the failure 
of all other experiments ; and how the cham- 
pioning of, or the resistance to, the new 
religion of Christ — even in the very imperfect 
and inadequate form in which men have as yet 
been educated to understand and elevated to 
accept it — has impelled and governed all sub- 
sequent evolution : the phases of Roman im- 
perial history : the destruction of the Western 
Empire by the barbarians : the revival of 
Semitic Judaism with some admixture of 
.Christian ideas unified by the stern spirit of the 
desert under the form of Mohammedanism : 
the thousand years during which the New 
Christian Rome, the capital of the Christian 
Empire, saved Europe from the inroad of that 
strong revival and gave it time slowly to 
assimilate the organisation of the Rome that 
it had destroyed : the preservation of ancient 
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literature and thought and law by the Western 
Church and the Eastern Christian Empire : the 
building up of modern society and administra- 
tion on a broad basis of accumulated experience 
under Christian forms : the conquest or the 
absorption of the world by Christianised forms 
of government. 

All that is patent to every one. Men may, 
from their different points of view, either 
ridicule or lament the imperfection of the 
Christian forms in which the best governments 
and the best societies have as yet been able to 
clothe themselves. They may inveigh against 
the evils which are still free to flourish and to 
spread owing to the too low standard of educa- 
tion and thought and life among even the most 
advanced nations. But the main facts are un- 
deniable and are not denied. Jesus remade the 
evolution of history ; and those who criticise 
most severely the contemporary developments 
of history and life among the Christian nations, 
reproach them with their failure adequately to 
comprehend and reproduce His spirit. In 
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other words, Jesus stands forth, even in the 
estimation of unsympathetic opponents, as the 
one perfect embodiment of the Divine spirit 
in human nature. 

There remains another point of view from 
which to approach the question. St Paul and 
St. John have expressed clearly the nature and 
mutual relations of the two Christs, the eternal 
Divine presence and the historical figure of 
Jesus ; and, in describing the former, we have 
only given a weak paraphrase of some of their 
impressive words. They emphatically identify 
the two figures, and build their life on the 
identification. And the authors of the four 
Gospels unanimously represent the historical 
Jesus as claiming on many occasions to be 
the eternal Christ. 

In some way the persons who had come 
most familiarly in contact with Jesus had ac- 
quired a belief in this identity ; and the belief 
reconstituted their mind and nature, and gave 
them an incomparable influence in human his- 
tory. They could not but believe. They had 
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seen and known. It would have been as easy for 
them to deny themselves, their existence, their 
self-identity, as to doubt that the man whom 
they had known was the Christ. There was no 
room in their nature for doubt or hesitation. 
That truth filled up their entire consciousness, 
and crushed out every other thought. It formed 
the firm foundation on which their whole life 
and mind henceforth was built up. 

Moreover that belief of theirs formed the 
foundation on which the whole of modern life 
has been built up. Alongside of that belief 
there is in the world no other factor to place. 
It has influenced almost as profoundly those 
who stand outside of it, as those who are within 
its pale. No man can shake it off, or get away 
from it. It makes his surroundings and 
moulds his character, guides his education and 
determines his destiny, in spite of himself. 

In ordinary life and in all the business of 
the world, one of the most valuable qualities 
that a man can be endowed with is the know- 
ledge of men and of human nature, the insight 
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into character, the ability to judge who is 
worthy of trust and in what line each can be 
safely trusted. That is the quality beyond 
all others by which the successful men, the 
men great in practical life, have always been 
distinguished. And similarly in historical 
matters, the student is continually presented 
with cases of conflict of evidence ; and the 
question always comes up whom shall he trust, 
whose evidence can be accepted as really weighty 
and trustworthy. He needs that practical 
discrimination which shall enable him to decide 
between the honest and the dishonest, between 
the competent and the incompetent witness. 

From this point of view, then, the ultimate 
question is, can we believe those witnesses ? 

The verdict of the world, and especially of 
those who are trained in practical life and in 
knowledge of men, is beyond all doubt. Those 
are trustworthy witnesses. 

Especially, the thought that Jesus could have 
uttered any claim to be what He was not is 
rejected as inconsistent with His personality. 
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He could not possibly have been what He was 
in the world, if He had been capable of enter- 
taining a false thought or compassing an 
imposture. Such a theory might be entertained 
by a pedant in his study, but not by a man able 
to judge of real life. 

That verdict is quite apart from any ex- 
pression of opinion, that the judgment and 
appreciation and memory of those witnesses 
were always faultless. It is simply a verdict 
that they are witnesses of the highest class 
among human beings. 

The supposition either of conscious impos- 
ture or of unconscious deception has long been 
abandoned. No rational being now could 
hold either, or would waste his time in notic- 
ing or refuting either. The world of thought 
has passed beyond such fancies, though there 
will always be cases of survival of those and 
other outworn ideas. 

At the present time the problem and the 
doubt have taken a different form. Since it 
has proved an untenable and impossible sup- 
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position either that Jesus could have made a 
false claim or that the obviously trustworthy 
and capable men who lived in His company 
could have admitted and believed such a false ' 
claim, if made by Him, the inference must 
necessarily be either that the claim was true, 
or that it was never made at all. 

The latter alternative is the one that many 
modern scholars have adopted. Resolute that 
such a claim cannot be true, and wrongly 
branding it as involving an element of the 
supernatural, they have maintained that Jesus 
never made any such claim ; that those who 
knew Him never admitted it ; that it was a 
delusion of the second century, which grew up 
in the popular mind spontaneously and without 
conscious or deliberate fabrication on the part 
of any one, as the true outlines of the form 
and teaching of Jesus became blurred in the 
memory of mankind ; and that the documents, 
which describe the claim as made by Jesus and 
believed by His own followers and friends, 
were written a century or more after His death, 
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and attest, not the facts of the early first 
century, but the beliefs of the middle of the 
second century. 

That theory, in various slightly differing 
expressions, has been the central point in the 
controversies of the last forty years. Its 
champions naturally attempted to prove their 
contention by discovering indications of late 
origin in the books themselves. It is ad- 
mittedly impossible that books could be written 
about a.d. 160 without bearing the marks of 
contemporary thought and of the conditions 
amid which they were composed ; and the 
theory of late origin must demonstrate its 
reasonableness by pointing out the marks of 
lateness, viz., statements that are out of 
keeping with the spirit of the first century 
or views that savour of the second century. 

This point it is important to notice. 
Those scholars did not begin to suspect a late 
origin for those books on account of the 
indications which they had detected in them. 
On the contrary, having for other reasons 
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formed the belief that the books must be 
incorrect and unhistorical, they framed the 
theory of their late origin, and then set to 
work to find in them the required indications 
of lateness. 

The real ultimate cause of their eagerness 
to discover historical grounds on which to 
rest their theory lies in their preconceived 
idea that the Divine nature could not have 
appeared on the earth in human form — in 
other words, that the Divine cannot manifest 
itself to man in a way to be cognisable by 
human faculties. 

But this point is often ignored, whether 
consciously or unconsciously — probably some- 
times consciously, sometimes unconsciously. 
There are some who, while not merely quite 
ready to accept, but founding their whole 
thought and life upon, the view that the 
Divine nature can manifest itself to man, are 
yet impressed by the ingenuity and logical 
skill of the arguments on which the theory of 
a late origin was supported, and fail to per- 
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ceive that the theory never had any real 
foundation in strict historical investigation, 
but was merely an attempt to bolster up a 
preconception diametrically opposed to their 
own view. 

I am not here conducting an argument, but 
merely stating impressions ; and therefore I 
may plainly and simply express an opinion. 

Already that theory has ceased to be re- 
garded as tenable by any properly trained 
scholar. It has been decisively proved that 
the books in question could not have been 
written in the second century. But properly 
trained scholars are rare ; and the theory has 
at present more adherents than it ever had 
before. It has taken possession of the popular 
literature to a great extent ; it has caught the 
popular ear ; and it not rarely seizes with 
compelling interest the mind of some young 
scholar — young either in years or in know- 
ledge — and makes him commit himself to 
statements which can only seem laughable to 
those who know. I crave pardon for the 
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strong expression, but there is always a touch 
of the comic in the attitude of the youthful 
critic, however much one sympathises with 
his enthusiasm. 

There are also a few fossil scholars, who 
have learned nothing during the last score of 
years, and compose verbal variations on the 
outworn theories of a former age. It has 
become a positive craze with them to dissect 
and chop up literature into fragments ; and 
in this impossible attempt they have lost all 
literary sense and historical insight. 

But time is on the side of truth. The 
popular mind will gradually become disabused 
of its mistakes. One must wait patiently. 
Discoveries, too, will come to demonstrate to 
all, what is already sufficiently clear to many. 
But the process of discovery is slow, for the 
popular taste is not at present eager for it or 
ready to support the search. 

Two fallacies lie at the bottom of this wide- 
spread acceptance of a false theory. One is 
that there must be some truth in an opinion 
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which many scholars have held. But there 
are no bounds to the extent to which the 
thoroughly logical scholar, working in his 
study, can go wrong, when he starts from 
false premises. The sole value of many very 
learned and ingenious theories is to disprove 
the premises from which they start ; and that 
is the case with the theory of second-century 
origin of the New Testament books. The 
first books in which it was proposed had the 
value of their suggestiveness, honesty, strong 
purpose and intense belief. Their" authors 
had struggled a little onward in the path of 
knowledge, and not wholly astray. But their 
ponderous successors have no originality, and 
their works are among the least valuable pro- 
ductions of the human intellect. 

The other fallacy is that that older theory 
is supported by, and lends support to, a more 
modern view that the books in question belong 
to the later years of the first century. This 
is a purely irrational and unpardonable error. 
Any argument which tells in favour of the one 
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view is an argument against the other. If 
a book suits the conditions and environment 
of the period a.d. i 50-1 70 it is utterly out of 
keeping with the circumstances of a.d. 90 ; 
and vice versa. Those views are mutually 
destructive. 

In one respect the issue of that theory of 
second-century origin is different from what 
its originators intended. It was their original 
intention to show that there was no deliberate 
falsehood on the part of any one concerned, 
that the belief in the Divine nature of Jesus 
had grown up naturally and then the books 
expressing the belief had naturally resulted 
from its existence. Thus the books might 
be honest, though mistaken. 

But they have not established the possibility 
of such blamelessness. The more carefully 
the books are studied, the more clear does it 
become that they purport to be written by 
the eye-witnesses or by persons in the closest 
relations with the eye-witnesses. It is not 
the case that this character is given to them 
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only in a superficial way by attaching ancient 
names, or by inserting some formal claim. 
The entire expression and spirit of the books 
are given by authors who write as being in 
close or immediate relation with the events 
they describe, and who, without formally 
claiming that character, assume that their 
readers know it. 

Accordingly the effect of that theory 
would be to show that those books were 
deliberate and conscious falsifications, carried 
out with a skill that is incredible to any one 
who knows the character of the second 
century. The theory does not fulfil the 
conditions laid down by itself for itself at 
the outset. 

The fact is that, while there are many 
difficulties still unsolved with regard to the 
books in question, there is no positive theory 
of date which is not exposed to far greater 
difficulties than the view that they are genuine 
works of the period to which they purport to 
belong. We must stand by the decisive judg- 
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ment of the world that they are honest ; and 
the witness that they bear must be accepted. 

The conclusion to which all our lines of 
thought point is that the belief in a Divine 
Will ruling in and directing the evolution of 
history logically and inevitably involves the 
Belief that the historical Jesus is the eternal 
Christ. 

To those to whom the belief in a God 
seems a fallacy of the untrained intellect, 
which in the educated mind must be refined 
and melted down into a something not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness or a larger 
power which is friendly to mankind , our conclu- 
sion can only seem fanciful and pitiful. 

To us, on the other hand, those attenuated 
phantoms of ideas can only seem ghosts that 
delude a mind which has fed upon itself, and 
neglected to keep itself in harmony with the 
world around, and thus has become unable to 
grasp the reality concealed behind the phantom. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EPILOGUE. 

M EN look at facts from different sides, 
and often fancy they differ in opinion 
when they are really trying, and trying vainly, 
to express the same thought. We all see 
the figure of Christ before us, but we see it 
dimly and inadequately, for it is distorted to 
our gaze in the mist of our own poor indi- 
viduality. But surely we can all agree in re- 
cognising the essential nature of that figure, 
and the truth for which it stands to us. 
That truth is the gospel of growth and of 
striving onward towards an ideal beyond us. 
Freedom of will, truth, knowledge, goodness, 
beauty, we cannot attain absolutely unto ; 
they are above us and outside us ; but just 
as the man who has knowledge is the man who 
has struggled a little way forward on the road 
(> 3 >) 
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to knowledge, so we make all things ours by 
believing in them and striving towards them. 
The good man is he who has tried hard to 
achieve even a little progress on the way to 
goodness : he is made good, because he has 
believed and tried. And the guarantee that 
all good things are ours lies in that one 
supreme Truth, the Life of Christ: we are 
justified by Faith. 

But what does that saying of Paul’s mean ? 
Wherein consists the guarantee ? 

There is in man the spark of the Divine 
nature. We know that, because we see it in 
Jesus. He was a man, who by thought, by 
work, by self-denial, by superiority to all the 
temptations that tried Him, grew to perfect 
consciousness of His Divine nature, His mission 
and His sonship of God. Human limitations 
gradually fell away from Him, and in the 
process of His education “ He increased in 
favour with God and man ”. And that word 
Education expresses the truth to uS under 
another form. The life of Christ is just the 
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Education of Christ. His temptations, like 
ours, came to an end only with His death. 
In the Garden of Gethsemane occurred His 
last victory over His last temptation : then 
and only then His education was completed. 

But we cannot of ourselves or through our 
own power grow into full consciousness of the 
Divine element within us. The spark of the 
Divine fire is too feeble in our spirit. This 
muddy vesture of decay , which doth grossly 
close us in, clings too close and impedes our 
effort too effectually. No education is enough 
for us. No man can, by any process of study 
and meditation and high aims and good works, 
bring himself into complete sympathy with 
and understanding of the Divine nature : no 
man can by searching find out God. 

Our one and only hope lies in the intensity 
of our belief that this can be done — in spite 
of the impossibility — that the Divine element 
in us can overcome the lower nature, and 
assert itself in absolute victory, though we 
cannot ourselves succeed. And we know that 
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it can be done, because Jesus has done it : 
because He died to prove this truth, and lives 
to make this truth strong for every man. 

This, then, is the faith in Jesus, which Paul 
has made clear to us. This cannot be done 
by us, and yet it can be done : there is the 
apparent contradiction. Can we believe that it 
has been achieved by Christ, and that there- 
fore it is possible for us though we cannot 
ourselves do it ? If we can believe that, with 
all the force of real belief, we have the power 
of faith, and we receive our inheritance as the 
Sons of God in Christ. 

“Faith ” — “Justification by Faith” — “Sons 
of God ” — these and many other terms in 
the Philosophy, or the Gospel, of Paul are apt 
to become stereotyped and to lose their mean- 
ing for us. There is in them an element of 
metaphor and parable ; and we often hear that 
element pressed with remorseless thoroughness 
into rather fantastic forms, which are only 
veils enveloping and hiding the Truth, while 
they make its general shape roughly perceptible 
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to the ordinary mind. It would be unfortu- 
nate that any one should cling to the skirts of 
the veil and forget the personality that it hides ; 
and it is unfortunate that children, grown too 
familiar with those metaphors and wrongly 
taking them for realities, fail to learn, when 
growing education gives them a more scientific 
view and they can no longer be content with 
the metaphors, that there is a reality behind 
them. 

In this education there is necessarily in- 
volved a moment of destruction, when the 
old idea seems to crumble beneath our feet ; 
but it does not really crumble, it is merely 
changing its form. We are remaking it for 
ourselves by understanding it afresh and 
understanding it better. Our error lies in 
ignoring the fundamental fact of evolution. 
The idea has changed, and yet it is the same : 
it has died, that it may live. If we would 
only look aright, we should see that the one 
figure of Christ still stands before us, the same 
Christ that our mothers taught us in infancy ; 
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and yet, though the same, it has, I think, 
during the progress of our education, grown 
in nobility and beauty, and in favour with God 
and man. It is the sum and the quintessence 
of all our knowledge : it is the expression 
of all that we have comprehended in the 
universe. 

In one of his most remarkable poems— the 
“ Epilogue,” which concludes “ Dramatis Per- 
sonas ” — Browning describes the development 
of the religious idea, under the form that 
three speakers successively express their re- 
ligious feeling. 

The first speaker, as David, utters the heart- 
filling satisfaction of a ceremonial religion, in 
which the real presence of the Lord is veiled 
in the cloud of symbolism and metaphor 
amidst those marvellous accompaniments, 
which primitive thought craves. 

Then the Temple filled with a cloud, 

Even the House of the Lord ; 

Porch bent and pillar bowed : 

For the presence of the Lord, 

In the glory of his cloud, 

Had filled the House of the Lord. 
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The second speaker, as Renan, stands for 
the destructive moment. He stands there 
content and unanticipating, fully satisfied that 
he has reached the term of perfect know- 
ledge, and that there is nothing to look 
forward to : he has buried his dead God, and 
placidly expresses his sentimental regret for 
the loss of some charming emotions which 
the dead religion could once evoke. The 
Face which David saw he can no longer see. 
There remains no consolation for him except 
in the consciousness that he has freed himself 
from mist and cloud and metaphor and miracle, 
no happiness except in the contemplation of 
his own hopeless misery, as he stands on the 
lofty pinnacle of thought to which he has 
raised himself. He feels an infinite pity for 
himself, he looks upon himself and curses his 
fate , as he thinks of the awful situation which 
he is called upon to occupy. Now that the 
Divine idea in the world has been dethroned, 
he must himself fill the place, wield the sceptre 
and wear the crown ! 
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Oh, dread succession to a dizzy post, 

Sad sway of sceptre whose mere touch appals. 
Ghastly dethronement, cursed by those the most 
On whose repugnant brow the crown next fells. 

There is always a certain element of comedy 
in the attitude of the greater critic, who seems 
to be saying, “ I accept the world and its 
burden ” ; and Browning has not failed to 
appreciate that aspect of Renan’s position. 

The third speaker has no name. I used 
to fill the gap with the name of Thomas Hill 
Green, who about the close of my undergraduate 
days was giving me eyes and understanding 
to read the poem ; and I used to dream that 
its origin lay in some conversation of the poet 
with the philosopher, at the college where 
the latter was resident and the former an 
occasional visitor. This third speaker has 
gone through the first and the second stages 
of thought, but he has not come to a standstill, 
like the second speaker : he has perceived that 
the relation of earth to heaven, of man to God, 
is real and must be thought out : he will not 
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let you rest until you have found your God 
again, and seen his Face : 

Witless alike of will and way divine, 

How heaven’s high with earth’s low should intertwine ! 

Friends, I have seen through your eyes : now use mine. 

He has seen the dead come to • life, for he has 
watched when nature by degrees grows alive 
around him. To him there is nothing dead in 
the world : there is only life and truth. The 
old religion has become real to him again, 
though the ceremonies and symbols no longer 
cling around it, or hide the real person from 
him. And the personality that has emerged 
from behind the veil is the one truth, the one 
reality in the world, Christ : 

That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels and knows. 
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SKETCHES IN THE RELIGIOUS ANTIQUITIES 
OF ASIA MINOR . 1 

(Plates I-IV.) 


I. — The two Sanctuaries of Men. 

It is well known that in pre-Greek time a large part of Asia Minor 
was portioned out in theocracies, i.e. priest-kings representing the god, 
at great sanctuaries ruled over a considerable district whose population 
were servants and subjects of the central hieron . Such were Pessinus, 
Comana Pontica, Coniana of Cappadocia, Venasa, Tyana, Antioch of 
Pisidia, the hieron of Sabazios in the Milyadic country, 2 etc. It would 
appear to be a necessary characteristic of such a theocracy that there 
should be only one centre, one hieron , one sanctuary. In the case of 
Antioch, however, this seems not to have been the case. Strabo, p. 577, 
indeed describes the hieron at Antioch as if it were a single centre ruling 
a wide tract of country peopled by a large population ; but in p. 557 
he says that there were two sanctuaries in the Antiochian country, ‘ the 
hieron of the Askaian (Men), which is beside Antioch-towards-Pisidia, 

1 In this paper I have profited by frequent conversation with Mr. Anderson during the winter. 
He is treating the cult of the goddess Demeter at Antioch in the J.R.S. from his own point of 
view : his article and mine supplement without contravening each other. I have occasion often to 
refer to articles of my own on aspects of this subject : (1) The religion of Asia Minor and Greece in 
Hastings, Diet. Bible , V. p. 112 ff. : (2) The permanent attachment of religious veneration to ancient 
sites in Asia Minor and (3) Pagan Revivalism and the later persecutions in Pauline and Other 
Studies : (4) Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces (sometimes quoted as Q) : (5) The Tekmoreian 
Guest-friends in Journal of Hellenic Studies , 1912 (sometimes quoted simply as Journal). Our 
first impressions regarding the unexcavated hieron are described by Mrs. Hasluck in f.H.S. 1912, 
and by myself in the Contemporary Review , 1912. 

2 On this hieron , whose exact site is unknown, but about which we have learned more than we 
know about any other of the great hiera , see my Cities and Bish ., i. ch. ix. 
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and the hieron (of Men) in the region of the Antiochians/ The meaning 
of ‘ the region of the Antiochians ’ as a geographical term I hope shortly 
to discuss in the Journal of Roman Studies , and will only say here that 
it applies to the entire Phrygian region of the Galatic province, of which 
Antioch was the metropolis. But why has Antioch apparently two hiera ? 
Why has this ancient theocracy two seats of the god ? 

The answer was given in the excavations conducted by the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund in 1912 on the top of a lofty peak overhanging 
the site of the Colony. Here is the hieron of Men Askaios beside Antioch, 
marked by hundreds of dedications ; but the adjective has the form 
Askaenos except two cases of Askaios. 1 We began to excavate, hoping 
to find the vestiges of a pre-Greek hieron ; but at first we were disappointed 
to be unable to find any early remains. Everything was of the Roman 
period except some scraps of Hellenistic pottery, one inscription, and 
perhaps the peribolos wall of the main central sanctuary. At last the 
explanation became clear. The hieron beside Antioch was founded along 
with the city in the third century B.C. The ancient sanctuary was too far 
away, and the Seleucid city required a sanctuary near at hand. Thereafter 
there were the two hiera , the ancient hieron in the region of the Antiochians 
and the Greek close to the city. 

It may be supposed that the new hieron would reflect in some degree 
the character of the city population. It was the sanctuary of the civilized 
and Hellenized urban people, while the other was rustic and frequented 
mainly by the old village-dwellers, who spoke the Phrygian tongue and 
did not share in Greek manners until a comparatively late date, and had 
no autonomy or self-governing institutions, but were only a small degree 
removed from the condition of serfs adscripti glebae. As in Palestine 
at the death of Solomon the theocratic kingdom was split into two, 
the modern and ‘ progressive ’ north and the conservative Judah in the 
south, so the Antiochian theocracy was divided between two sanctuaries 
presenting a general contrast to each other like that in Palestine. The 
city sanctuary was by far the most brilliant : it had buildings, and 
feasts and outward show, whereas the old hieron was so humble in 
appearance that as yet we have been unable to determine its site with 
certainty. 2 But in ritual the probability is that there was no essential 

1 In both cases ’Atr/ccua denotes the land of the god. 

2 It may possibly have been at Saghir : see later in this paper. 
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difference, nothing but varying degree of magnificence. So far as natural 
probability goes, we should expect that the new sanctuary beside Antioch 
was modelled on the old, and even that the general features of the 
situation were similar, for the new hieron was not placed in or quite 
close to the city, but at some distance, high on the summit of a steep 
and rough mountain, 1300 ft. above Antioch. The situation was probably 
chosen because it presented a general similarity to the old hieron. 

In ritual, also, the intention would doubtless be to reproduce the 
established features. The gods of the land had taught man how to 
approach them by acts and words ; and these constituted the only way 
of approach. The gods must either be abandoned, or must be worshipped 
in their own proper ritual. As we excavated the hieron and the hall of 
initiation beside it, we thought that certain late features appeared ; but 
on closer examination these prove to be parts of the old Phrygian custom. 
What we have found may be used with confidence as evidence of the 
primitive forms of the cult. 

II.— The Hall of Initiation at Antioch (Plate 1 .) 

It is premature at present to describe the central sanctuary and the 
numerous hieratic and festal buildings around it. Further excavation is 
needed first. I restrict myself to a small number of monuments and to 
certain features in the hall of initiation. These show some striking 
characteristics ; and it is a preparation for further study on the spot to 
attempt a description and classification of them. The reliefs are valueless 
as works of art, being rude village work. There was in later time no art on 
the central plateau. One may suspect that anything artistic even in the 
first century was imported or was the work of a stranger ; but in the later 
third century it is clear that barbarism in art reigned at Antioch, and that 
there would have been no wish even to import a work of good art, and no 
appreciation of it if it had been imported. 

None of the sculptures published or referred to in this article have 
any value for Museum purposes. We had to leave some of them in the 
possession of the native owners ; those which we excavated were not 
thought by the officials worthy of transport to Constantinople, but were 
left in the cellar of the government house at Yalowadj. 1 

1 The best things found were taken to Constantinople : the rest were piled in this local 
museum : some were buried where found, such as pottery (all valueless), large inscribed stones, etc. 
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The hall of initiation was probably a closed chamber, roofed and 
entered by a single door. 1 The Mysteries were celebrated at night, and the 
light came from one large torch, carried by the Dadouchos priest (Section 
XIV.). The hall, therefore, was an avrpov ( Journal , p. 163, No. 26) : the word 
avrpov is applicable both to artificial and to natural covered chambers. 
It was 53 ft. long by 45 ft. broad, as shown in the plan (Fig. 1). Its 
orientation is that of the central Sanctuary, which was built first and 
accommodated to the lie of the ground. The level space for the hall was 
got partly by cutting the sloping rock of the mountain. The wall 
N.E. nearest the Sanctuary was partly cut out of the rock. Its thickness 
is unknown, as the excavation has not been finished on that side. 2 On 
the inside a seat or divan 1 ft. 8 in. broad cut in the rock, extends from 
end to end. 

The two walls N.W. and S.E. are about 4 ft. thick. The wall S.W. is 
8 ft. thick : it had to be thicker, because it runs across the slope of the 
hill, and was liable to be pushed outwards and downwards. The corres- 
ponding wall of the central Sanctuary is about 20 ft. thick. 3 These walls 
are all built of dry stones, laid on without any binding material ; and they 
derive their strength entirely from their weight and mass. They have no 
foundation, but are laid on the soil, and piled up. Similar walls are built 
very skilfully by the local masons at the present day : we employed 
a man to build some, and it was interesting to watch his way of working. 
The walls of the Sanctuary were faced with squared stones, but were 
otherwise made, like those of the present time, of unshaped stones chosen 
by the mason to suit the place where they were to be put. Plate I. 
gives four views taken in the hall. 

1 In 1913 we found that there was a second narrow door, 3 it. wide, in the S.E. wall, 1 ft. 8 in. 
from the corner E. inside. This door was blocked in ancient times very roughly. Its purpose is 
obscure. A sort of Pronaos was added to the initiation hall, as shown in the plan, at some later 
time (whether before or after this door was blocked remains as yet uncertain) : its floor was paved 
with large stones, and under these stones we found many bones, probably of sacrificial victims 
(though some were declared to be human), also some pottery fragments, which seem to imply that 
the Pronaos was a very late addition. The floor of the initiation hall consists of a layer of small 
stones close packed (exactly like the flooring of the stadium, except that the stones are smaller). 
The soil above the floor, both in hall and Pronaos, is full of bones and teeth of animals. Beneath 
the Pronaos floor and elsewhere teeth of pigs or wild boar were found, showing that the pig was not 
forbidden at this sanctuary (see Histor. Geography of Asia Minor, p. 32 ). 

2 In 1913 we found it to be nearly 4 ft. broad, like the N.W. and S.E. walls. All measure- 
ments in the Sanctuary and surroundings are only approximate. 

3 It is also strengthened by eight buttresses and two projecting gate posts, built contem- 
poraneously with the wall. 
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While the information which we possess regarding the Phrygian 
Mysteries is very scanty, and the equipments of the hall are almost 
completely destroyed, yet the appearance of the chamber and study of 
the authorities suggest the theory which is stated in the following pages. 

The hall of initiation is entered by a door in the S.E. wall, not in the 
middle, but nearer the S. corner. When the mystes entered, he found 
on his left a high shallow trough, perhaps intended for a preliminary 
purification ; and in the S. corner and along the S.W. wall a series 
of constructions, now almost totally destroyed, with only faint traces 
remaining. Between the door and the S. corner, a terracotta waste-pipe 
carried off the liquid used in the trough, passed under the wall and went 
out downhill. A partition wall passed from the trough right across to 
the opposite (N.W.) wall of the initiation hall ; but everything here is 
destroyed almost down to the level of the floor. 

Appearances, therefore, point to the view that the part of the hall 
which lay on the left of the mystes as he entered, was separated in a 
certain degree from the larger part on his right. This separated part 
constituted a long narrow space or room distinct from the main hall 
though the separating wall may perhaps not have reached up to the roof, 
and may in part have consisted only of a colonnade with screens or 
hangings. The high trough projects I ft. beyond the bounding line 
of the separated chamber. 

On Plate I. the view which is numbered 4 is taken from the N.W. 
wall looking along the dividing wall towards the chamber in the S. corner, 
and the trough and the door. 

My theory is that this separate portion on the left, lying along the 
S.W. wall, was the scene of what is called /jLinycns in the strict sense. After 
the i±vr)GL<s the mystes proceeded to the next, the higher and perfect stage 
of initiation, which took place in the centre and right hand part of the hall. 
The reasons for this view will appear in the sequel : it is stated at this 
stage only for clearness and to guard against misconception. The reason 
for separation between the part devoted to fjLvrjat^ and the part devoted to 
the higher stage was that the former was not in the presence of the god, 
whereas the latter took place under the eye and before the face of the god. 
The mystes , after his first stage of initiation, was fit to enter the god’s 
presence. 

I assume also from the outset that the initiatory rites are those of the 
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Phrygian Mysteries, and not special Mysteries of the god Men. The 
grounds of this assumption will appear in detail throughout the article ; 
and the reasons for it seem conclusive. 

The constructions in the hall of initiation are very obscure ; and at 
first sight we found them almost unintelligible. They have for the most 
part been destroyed down to the floor ; and the destruction is so complete 
that, as in the case of the central Sanctuary, it may be presumed to have 
been intentional. No mere chance destruction by Turkish peasants making 
use of the building would account for such systematic and complete ruin : 
the traveller is familiar with the ruin caused by ignorant peasants, but it is 
always sporadic, accidental, and often comparatively slight. The distance 
of the modern town, the inferior quality of the stones, and the difficulty of 
transport down a very steep and rough mountain, prove that the ruin was 
not caused by spoliation to make the buildings of the present or the old 
Turkish town : the ruins of the colonia Antiochia were much nearer and 
supplied better material. The marble, probably, was carried away from 
these buildings at the Sanctuary, but not the common stone . 1 

The clue to the explanation of the equipments in the initiation hall 2 
lies in the observation that the ritual as a whole was Phrygian, and not 
foreign, and that the initiation rites must be interpreted by what is 
recorded regarding the Phrygian mystic ritual. 

In doing this it is needless to discuss whether the testimony of 
Clement and other Christian writers refers to the Fleusinian or the 
Phrygian Mysteries. My view 3 is that in the Roman period the popular 
Mysteries had been to a large degree assimilated throughout the Eastern 
provinces. The process was partly by way of contamination, in such a 
fashion that each absorbed elements from the others ; but part of the 
cause lay in the original character of the most widely popular Mysteries, 
which was not essentially different in different places. Therefore the 
assimilation to a common type was easily produced. While considerable 
modifications may have taken place in certain Mysteries during the Roman 


1 The limestone blocks of the Sanctuary were taken in part to build the church close by. 

2 About the purpose of this building as a hall of initiation no doubt can exist ; and no doubt 
was felt by us after the clearing of the building was completed. We began the hall under the 
impression that it was the residence of the priest of Men. Its situation, outside the Sanctuary and 
oriented in the same direction, suggested this opinion ; but the progress of the excavation showed 
clearly the nature of the building. 

3 Of course this view is not special to myselt ; I merely define my position. 
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period, the change was almost always in the way of addition : the original 
ritual remained as the nucleus of an elaborated ceremonial. Probably the 
Mysteries which are called Phrygian offer the best means of studying the 
others. The key to interpret the Antiochian Mysteries was found at 
Klaros near Colophon. 


III. — The Mysteries at Klaros. 

The excavations made by Makridi Bey for the Turkish Imperial 
Museum have thrown light on the Klarian Mysteries. He has published a 
series of inscriptions 1 from the hieron , which record the visits paid by 
single delegates, or more frequently groups of delegates or visitors, from 
foreign states to Apollo of Klaros. The delegation frequently was 
accompanied by a chorus of hymnodoi 2 (in one case called molpoi), which 
sang a hymn in honour of the god. Laodiceia on the Lycus sent more 
than one delegation to consult and do honour to the Klarian Apollo. 
There was a shrine of the Pythian Apollo at Laodiceia, and the prophet 
of this shrine was in one case the delegate to Klaros. On coins of 
Laodiceia Pythian types hardly appear , 3 but the games Pythia are once 
mentioned : 4 this Pythian Apollo was not the great Laodicean deity, but 
more probably only the god of the Hellenic colonists who were introduced 
to strengthen Seleucid authority and civilization ; while the native 
Phrygian population kept their god (Zeus, as he was Hellenized, or once 
apparently Aseis). The Apollo of Laodiceia spoke to and enquired of the 
Apollo of Klaros. 

In passing we may note that this chorus of singers is an extremely 
interesting feature, and we should gladly learn something about the music 
and the hymns that they sang. The chorus sometimes came from a long 
distance to Klaros : it consisted of youths and maidens, called /copoc and 


1 Oest. Jahreshefte, 1906 and 1912. 

2 Bodies of hymnodoi were common in Phrygia and Asia Minor generally, e.g. at Akmonia 
and Hypaipa : see Cities and Bish. of Phrygia , ii. pp. 630, 646, 359 ; Keil-v. Premerstein, Oest . 
Jahreshefie , 1908, p. 105. 

3 Cities and Bish. of Phrygia , i. p. 53. 

4 Mr. Head has cut this coin out of the new edition of his Hist. Num ., evidently regarding the 
authority as insufficient. Eckhel quotes it from Gori, Mus. Flor . ; but no good numismatist has 
verified the coin. 
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tcopai , or rjLOeoi and irapOevoi. In one of the inscriptions it is stated that 
the chorus came in accordance with an oracle. 

Evidence is found in distant inscriptions of similar delegations to the 
Klarian Apollo. In the Praipenissian territory of North Phrygia an altar 
was erected to this god, and the oracle which he had given was engraved 
on it. 1 In Lydia at Troketta, west from Sardis, a dedication was made to 
Apollo the Saviour in accordance with a Klarian oracle, which is engraved 
on the basis. 2 The date of all these monuments both at and far from 
Klaros seems to be generally about 50 to 200 after Christ. 

These delegations usually sought an oracle. The leaders of the 
delegations are called ‘ enquirers 5 (deoir poirot) ; but the response of the 
god is not given in the Klarian texts, which mention only the names of the 
delegates and chorus, and the religious rites which they performed at the 
temple. 

Some of the enquirers were initiated in the Mysteries. The words 
recording this rite vary. In one case the enquirer eireTekeae teal pivar^pta 
‘ performed also the mystic ritual (besides consulting the oracle).’ This 
describes the act in the most general, vague, and uninstructive terms. 
More illuminative are two other cases. 3 In one there appear two enquirers, 
who being initiated performed the act called ipb^arevecv (pLvrjdevre^ eve- 
fiaTevaav) : here this act is apparently a climax or sequel to the initiation. 
The other case is even more interesting : the enquirer, ‘having received the 
mystic things and words ’ from the hierophant, performed the act called 
ip^ftareveiv (irapaXaftcov ra pvaTrjpta iveftdrevaev). The general term used 
in the other case, ‘ being initiated,’ is here more specifically defined in the 
words, ‘ receiving the mysteria ’ from the hierophant. The correlative 
expression indicating the act of the hierophant, 4 the handing over of the 
mystic things ’ (jrapaSocns tmv pLvaTrjplcov), is also technical. Both terms 
must be understood to indicate the ceremony of initiation as a whole (as 
M. Ch. Lecrivain says), 4 including the exhibition of the mystic objects, the 
performance of the mystic acts, and the utterance of the mystic formulae 


1 It is published by Professor A. Petrie in my Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces , p. 128 . 

2 Published by Buresch in his Klaros , and more correctly by Keil and v. Premerstein in their 
first Reise in Lydien in Wiener Jahreshefte , 1910 , pp. 8 ff. 

3 Makridi Bey published an earlier article on his excavations in the Jahi'eshefte for 1906 . One 
of the two texts is in that first article. 

4 See art. Mysteria in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diet, des Antiquites , iii. p. 2142 A, note 6. 
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( heiKVVfieva , Spoofteva, Xeyopieva ) ; but the exhibition of the objects is the 
most important part of the whole and gives origin to the title of the 
Hierophant ( lepa cpaivtov). The ‘ tradition or reception of the mysteria,' 
then, includes all that is given or received, words, enlightenment, etc. 

The climax of the ‘tradition and reception' is the act called ’E/x- 
ftaTeveiv, ‘ taking stand on.' This is the word that Paul caught up and 
used as preeminently suitable for his purpose in Colossians, ii. 18, where he 
is writing against one of the Colossian Christians who was introducing into 
the teaching of the Church, ideas caught from the Mysteries. 1 

The century following A.D. 140 was apparently the time when the 
fame of Klaros was most widely spread The oracle and cult must have 
exercised real influence in bringing about that revival of pagan religion 
which played such a marked part in the last struggles against the growing 
power of Christianity (commonly called the ‘persecutions' of Decius, 
Diocletian, and Maximin). In these, and in the last especially, the 
Empire allied itself with the old cults to resist the new faith. 2 

IV— The Act called ’E ^areveiv in the Phrygian Mysteries. 

We need not hesitate to assume that the Mysteries celebrated at 
Klaros were closely allied to the ‘ Phrygian ' Mysteries, and may be used 
to illustrate them in all important respects. This term, i/iftaTeveLv, which 
was evidently technical at Klaros, was known to Paul, and is understood 
by him to be familiar to the Colossians (ii. 18). It was, in the Phrygian 
cities, technical for some important act in the Mystic ceremonial. This act 
was not part of, but followed after the pivrjcris proper : puvrjOe vres iveftarevcrav. 
What, then, was this act ? Can we determine its nature ? A hypothesis is 
forced on us by a careful scrutiny of certain features in the Antiochian hall 
of initiation : the act seems to have been performed in this hall, not during 
the pbvrjais, but in the centre of the hall during the higher stage of the 
Mystic ritual. It was therefore a highly significant ceremony. 

The verb ipifiarevecv means to step into, set foot on, take one’s stand 
on : often it suggests entrance with the purpose of staying. The use in 

1 On this see an article in the Contemporary Review , 1913 , also a short letter in the 
Athenaeum , Jan. 25 , 1913. 

2 Some features in these persecutions as revealed by inscriptions are described in a paper on 
Pagan Revivalism and the, Persecutions (see the writer’s Paiuine and other Studies in the History 
of Religion , Art. IV.). 
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respect of a ship is typical : the voyager sets foot on the ship with the 
intention of making the voyage in it. This has led the Revisers in 
Colossians, ii. 18 to render the verb as ‘dwelling in,’ which is not right, 
though one sees how the translators were led to use the expression. The 
marginal ‘ taking his stand upon ’ is better : whereas the Authorized 
Version, ‘ intruding into,’ suggests a quite wrong idea. Sarevecv is to 
enter on one’s own, to tread the right path, rather than to intrude 
unlawfully. 

Although the word (with derivatives) is never used 1 on coins, yet 
there is a common coin type, characteristic almost exclusively 2 of Asia 
Minor, in which this action must be recognized. The type is a hero 
stepping on to the prow of a vessel : he usually is represented in warlike 
guise and action, looking back as if he were calling others to follow. 3 The 
person represented is usually the local hero, 4 and, as the ship occurs on 
coins in the heart of Asia Minor, hundreds of miles from the sea, the 
embarcation must be understood as typical of emigration from a foreign 
transmarine country : the hero leads the migration and cheers on his 
comrades to follow him. At Erythrae however the hero, who on the coin 
is named Erythros, steps quietly on to the prow, looking forward, not 
back. At Amastris, Nicomedeia, etc., the hero is probably starting on the 
Argonautic Expedition ; and this expedition is a mythical expression of 
the coming of Greek colonization and civilization into those regions. In 
other cases the hero is landing, stepping from the ship to the shore. At 
Abydos the scene is local : the tower indicates the coast of the Hellespont, 
and the hero (named on the coin Lucullus) is landing : probably Lucullus 
was worshipped as a local hero since the Mithradatic wars, and he steps on 
to the shore where his cult was to be perpetuated. At Laodiceia on the 
Lycus, also, the scene is local, for the two rivers appear on each side of the 
hero, who typifies therefore the colony settled between the rivers Lycus 
and Kapros : there is no ship in this case, as Laodiceia was an inland 


1 Vaillant has Apollo 'Efifidffios on an Ephesian coin ; but Mr. Head considers that this 
(otherwise unknown) coin is misread, and is a bad specimen of the f I Kztnos coin. 

2 It is found also at Thebes in Thessaly and at Elaious of the Chersonese. 

3 In what follows I do little more than select from what is said by Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer in 
Nomisma , v. pp. 25 ff., vi. I. He differs from the interpretation suggested by Dr. Regling in 
Klio , viii. pp. 489 ff., and recurs to the usual and accepted interpretation. 

4 Regling takes him as Hector or Aeneas on Phrygian coins, and does not take the other coins 
into consideration. 
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city . 1 The idea common to all these coins is the new city life, symbolized 
by the hero founder stepping on to the land of the colony, or on to the 
ship that is to bear him to that land across the sea. The entrance on a 
new life, the settlement in a new home — that is epbfiaTevo-cu. The word, it 
is true, is not engraved on the coins, but it is clearly indicated. 

This thought of stepping into a new life, therefore, was familiar in 
Asia Minor, and it would be in accord with the philosophic thought which 
underlay the Mysteries (as we shall see) that a similar idea should find 
some symbolical expression in them. The term, as used in both the 
inscriptions, evidently indicates the climax or final act in the mystic 
ceremonial ; ‘ being initiated/ or £ receiving the mystic things and words, 
they performed the act called ififfaTeveiv’ symbolizing that they had 
entered on a new life, and intended to continue therein. 

V. — Entrance to the Higher Stage in the Mysteries. 

The act called ififiareveiv followed upon and was the climax of 
the /jbvrjGLs : this is clearly indicated by the two expressions /Jbvrjde pres 
ivefiarevaav and 7rapa\afi(bv t a pbvaTrjpta evefiarevaev ; and yet the act is 
only an entrance and a beginning. The initiation is here conceived as a 
preparation leading up to a new beginning : the mystai received the mystic 
things and words (from the hierophant) : thereafter they ‘ entered/ or ‘ set 
foot on ’ (the new stage). There is implied in this a ceremonial in two 
stages, the MvTjcns and the Embateusis , if we may coin a technical term 
from the verb. The second stage must evidently correspond to the 
Epoptika at Eleusis (where the word i/i^areveLv does not occur, so far as 
is known). 

The two stages correspond admirably to the arrangements in the hall 
of initiation at Antioch (PL I. and Fig. i). The fivyan ; took place in the 
separate part of the hall, along the S.W. wall. Then the mystes was led 
into the centre of the hall (which is on the right hand as one enters by 
the door already described, probably the only door of the hall). Here there 
took place a new series of rites, which we can trace in their general 

1 Allied cases are at Dardanos, the hero Dardanos embarking on a voyage : at Thebes of 
Phthiotis, Protesilaos from Thebes newly landed on the coast of Troy, which was to be his home in 
death ; at Elaious in the Thracian Chersonese Protesilaos, whose grave and shrine were here, stands 
on a ship’s prow looking forward. At Samos, Imhoof thinks that the hero (of the usual type) is 
Ankaios starting on the Argonautic expedition. 
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sequence. The mystes was brought to an entrance between two upright 
slabs of stone not unlike the two famous sculptured slabs in the Forum 
Romanum (supposed by some to have stood on the Rostra), but much 
simpler. 

These two slabs, of roughly hewn limestone, about 3 ft. high and 
4 ft. 6 in. long and 1 ft. 6 in. thick, stood parallel to one another, so as to 
form an entrance 2 ft. 8 in. broad, and 4 ft. 6 in. long. As the mystes 
approached this entrance, he saw that a slightly architectural look was 
imparted to it by some cutting on the front of the two slabs (on the corre- 
sponding back part of the slabs there is no cutting). 1 Outside the entrance, 
to the left side of the left-hand slab, there stands on the ground a very 
large shallow bowl of stone (Plate I. 1): whether this was its original 
position is hard to say. The mystes entered this doorway, passed through 
it, and emerged into the presence of the god himself. The god’s throne 
was placed in front of the N.E. wall of the hall, free in the open space 
(Plate I. 2, 4). It is marked as his throne by the inscription engraved on 
it in late letters, about 300 A.D. 

M??z 4 €vxv v 
M evekaos 
’Arraov 

rod /cal 
Kapirov 


MyNlEYXWl 
MENS AAOL" 
ATT AOY 

TOY KAI 
KAprTOY 

J 


As it would be unsafe to suppose an error of the engraver for ’Att a\ov, 
the name Attaes must be assumed for the father of Menelaos. It has 
been pointed out in the already quoted paper 2 on the Pagan Revivalism 
that divine names were much used during the reaction against Christianity : 
Attaes otherwise called Karpos must be interpreted in this light, like 
Theoteknos, Athanatos and many others. 

1 The appearance of the tops proves that cut stones or other material must have rested on the 
slabs which are still standing in the hall. Thus the entrance formerly had an even stronger 
resemblance to a door than at present. (PI. I, 4 ) 

2 Section III, p. 46. 

E 
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The hypothesis that suggests itself is that the two slabs mark the 
entrance to the divine presence and the new life. The person who presents 
himself at this gateway after being initiated in the first stage is permitted 
to set foot on the threshold and to enter on the higher life ( e/iftaTeveuv ). 
Having entered, he is admitted to the advanced stages and scenes of the 
Mysteries ; and these take place before the throne of the god and in his 
presence. 

Whether the throne was empty during this and the next scene, being 
reserved for the unseen god, or was occupied by the priest as representing 
the god on earth, must remain uncertain ; but the latter alternative is more 
probable. The whole ceremonial of the higher grade was the approach of 
man to god, and its subject was the identification of the mystes with the 
god. The promise was given to the purified ‘ Happy and blessed, thou 
shalt be god instead of mortal.’ The priest and priestess played the parts 
of the god and goddess through the scenes of the higher grade. To be 
identified with the god and goddess is the goal of human life. The goal 
was attained, as many epitaphs in Phrygia show, at blissful death, when 
the dead returns to the mother who bore him ; and it was attained also as 
the result of initiation and Embateuein } Moreover, we know that the 
active part in the next scene of the ceremonial was performed by a 
minister ; and there seems no place for the priest (who must have been 
present), except as presiding and occupying the holy chair. 

VI. — The Higher Purification. 

Having passed through the entrance way, the mystes found himself 
close to a quadrangular pool or lacus , like the impluvium of a Roman atrium. 
This lacus is I ft. 4 in. from the ends of the entrance slabs (Plate I. 4). 
It stretched before him, about 9 ft. long, and 7 ft. 6 in. broad. A water 
channel enters from N.E., but where the water (or other liquid) came from 
is uncertain. 2 The pool must have been quite shallow, so that no thought 
of immersion or complete baptism can occur. In the lacus and parallel to 

1 The same idea, which in these examples is expressed in an antique religious form that remained 
throughout the later pagan period, appears also in epitaphs in a philosophic form : all (material) 
things spring from the earth and return to the earth (in yr/s els yr\v rayada and other variations) : 
on which see Keil-v. Premerstein, ii. Reise in Lydien, p. 46 and the references which they mention. 

2 The channel runs far into the pool, and is bordered by two small slabs of stone, 2 ft. 6 in. 
long, 6 in. broad. It is at the bottom of the pool. The sides of the pool were never cemented, so 
that it could never have held water, except in very small quantity. 
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its S.W. border is a line of two or more stones, which stand in the space 
between the end of the channel and the opposite (S.W.) border. 

Presumably some kind of purificatory ceremony was performed at this 
pool. The stones look as if the mystes and the officiating priest both stood 
in the lacus, the priest on the stones, the mystes beside him (probably 
cowering down on his heels at first). 

A rite of similar type formed part of the Phrygian Mysteries. 
Demosthenes describes it , 1 in his invective against Aeschines, whose mother 
was a strolling priestess — one of those that carried the religion of Phrygian 
Cybele about Attica in the fourth century B.C. — and who had acted as her 
assistant minister. £ When you grew to man’s estate , 5 says the orator, 

‘ you assisted your mother as she performed the ritual : you read from the 
books the words of the formulae and helped her in the rest of the foolery. 
By night you used to put the fawnskin on and pour water from the krater 
over, and perform the rite of cleansing for those whom she was initiating, 
and you used to scrub them with mud and bran, and make them stand 
up 2 after the purification, and bid them say: “I have escaped the evil: 
I have found the better 55 (ecfrvyov kclkov • evpov afieivov ).’ 

This was the rite, probably, that was performed at the lacus, before 
the throne of the god. 

I have never been able to doubt that words like this formula had 
a moral sense, and implied that in the Mysteries some suggestion of 
progress in social life was set forth before the Mystai . There was in 
the Mysteries no formal dogmatic teaching; but by means of actions, 
verbal formulae, and things that were shown to the initiated, certain 
ideas and lessons about human nature and its relations to the divine power 
were suggested. 

VII. — The Holy Marriage. 

From the purificatory scene, the Mystes moved on — perhaps through 
several intermediate scenes — to the perfect scene of human life, the 
representation of the foundation on which society rests. This was the 
mystic marriage of the god and the goddess, as symbolic of earthly 
marriage. The divine life is the model of human life. The gods have 
taught what men should do, both in their relation to one another and in 
their relation to god. Many reliefs represent the deity as teaching 
1 De Corona , 259 f. 2 They had been cowering before. 

E 2 
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man by doing in person what man should do in approaching god. The 
gods themselves reveal to men the right way of living. As an example 
a relief of Koloe in Lydia may be quoted : a drawing of it is published 
in my Letters to the Seven Churches , p. 63, and another in Roscher’s 
Lexicon , iv, 244, by Keil and v. Premerstein. 1 The relief is in two zones : 
in the upper the god performs the same act of libation on an altar 
which the priest is performing in the lower zone. There is a heavenly 
counterpart and model for everything on earth. 

Much might be said about the Holy Marriage in the Mysteries. 
My view is that the early marriage ceremony of the Anatolian and 
pre-Hellenic Greek religion was the performance by the human pair of the 
mystic rite. The gods have taught what should be done, and men must 
do the same. According to a scholiast, the married pair celebrate the 
sacred marriage in honour of Zeus and Hera. Usener, Ital. Mythen in 
Rh. Mus. xxx. p. 227, quotes this from Lex. Rhetor, p. 670 (Porson), p. 345 
(Nauck), and unhesitatingly refers it to the Athenian rite. The rites of early 
Anatolian Marriage were adopted by the Gauls of Galatia long before the 
Christian era, as is proved in my Historical Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians , pp. 88-91. A survival of the same rite is alluded to in the 
legend of St. Abercius. 

In the Attic marriage rite the formula, ecpvyov /ca/cov evpov afietvov , 
was pronounced. The Attic rite, therefore, goes back to a model in 
the earliest form of the Mysteries, a form common to Anatolia and Attica. 
This marriage rite was a performance of the sacred marriage as shown 
in the Mysteries, with the bride and bridegroom playing the parts 
of the goddess and the god, while the priestess of Demeter taught them. 
In the Mysteries the priest and priestess represented the divine pair ; 
and, as ancient authorities from different points of view mention, the rite 
of the divine marriage was enacted by the priest and the priestess within 
the Pastos } the holy nuptial chamber. Considering the character of 
several scenes which are mentioned as occurring in the Mysteries, and 
considering the duty of service at these Anatolian sanctuaries, mentioned 
by Strabo as being in his time still imposed on women, we must infer 
that the holy marriage was exhibited as the newer and higher law. The 
Mysteries present human life as a progress from savagery : the life of the 

1 Less accurate representation in Wagener’s art. in Mhnoires Couro?m<fs tar f Acad . de 
Belgique , xxx. The relief has often been described. 
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god and goddess was played as a drama of progress in moralisation. 
The servants of the goddess in their human life passed as a matter 
of ritual through the same stages of knowledge and life as the goddess 
herself ; and the service as ttclWcucLs was required from devotees as 
a preliminary to the higher life of marriage in the Lydian city of Tralleis 
as late as the end of the second century after Christ. 1 In no other way 
can the testimony of Cicero and other good authorities as to the purifying 
and elevating influence of the mystic ceremonial be interpreted. 

Dieterich thinks that the marriage in the Mysteries was of the god 
and the mystes (conceived always as female). That this was so seems not 
probable. The Mysteries are originally the cult of Cybele, in whose life 
the god is a by-figure and an episode. The goddess was originally the 
embodiment of the divine idea, as the mother, nurturer, teacher, and 
guardian of her people. Dieterich’s idea could only be true in a late 
development of the Anatolian religion, when the god had become the 
principal figure. Yet we may accept his view in this form, that the 
mystae identify themselves in sympathy with the life and the action of the 
divine pair. 

Now at the N. corner of the hall at Antioch are what I take to be 
traces of the Pastos , viz. the supporting stones on which probably the 
Pastos rested, and in it the marks of three of the feet of the holy bed for 
the marriage ceremony. To this Pastos belongs the scene alluded to 
in the formula quoted by Clemens : 4 1 have eaten from the tympanon : 
I have drunk from the cymbal : I have carried the kernos : I have 
gone into the Pastos : ’ i/c rvpa tclvov e<f>ayov i/c /cvp,(3a\ov emov i/cepvo- 
fybp^GCL' vi to tov ttckjtov v7T€$vv. It is probable that all these four acts 
were parts of the same final scene. Eating from the same bowl and 
drinking from the same cup (in each case divine utensils being employed) 
were naturally parts of the marriage rite ; 2 but the words are not certain, 
as Firmicus gives them differently : i/c Tvpnravov j3ij3pw/ca' i/c /cvp,/3a\ov 
TTGTTw/ca • yey ova pivcrTrjs ’'Att€« 9 . Similar words may have been used at 
two separate parts of the holy drama. The words quoted by Firmicus 
imply, perhaps, that the eating and drinking which he has in mind took 
place in the pLvijais ; and that these acts are quoted in the Embateusis 

1 See the inscription which I published in B.C.H. 1883 , p. 276 , and which has frequently been 
reprinted and commented on. 

2 On the meaning and nature of the rite see my article on Anatolian Religion in Hastings’ 
Die. Bib. V. p. 127 A. 
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as justification for the Mystes presenting himself for the higher stage. 
He had become initiated and he enters on the higher grade : pivrjdeh 
ive/3aT€V( rev, according to the Klarian inscription. 

It may be regarded as highly probable that the verb ififiareveiv, 
while strictly denoting the first step in the higher initiation, implies also 
the succeeding steps ; and that evefiarevaev in the Klarian inscriptions 
means that the person after being initiated in the (lower grade of the) 
Mysteries, i.e. yeyovcos /jlvo-ttjs ’'ArTeca?, performed the whole higher grade: 
in other words, Embateusis implied the entire Epoptikct , following on the 
actual entrance. 


VIII.— The god of Antioch. 

The ritual, as far as we can trace it, is purely Phrygian. The god 
Men, if he was in origin foreign and non-Phrygian (as to which I 
express no positive opinion), was taken into the divine family of the 
Anatolian cult, and identified with a figure of that cult. This figure 
was Attis, Atis, Attes, or Atys. 1 On this supposition the assumed immi- 
grant Men, the god of a foreign incoming race, was identified with the 
Phrygian Atis, just as in Attica the immigrant Poseidon was identified 
with the Erechtheus of the Athenaia cult, and the double name Poseidon- 
Erechtheus remained in official use (though popular tradition and custom 
in Attica preserved the memory of the two distinct figures and kept the 
names separate, as in Phrygia). 

Men continued to be the predominant figure of the Antiochian cult. 
The main Sanctuary belongs to him. Every one of the hundreds of 
dedications is to him (where any name is mentioned). 2 Yet the title of 
his priest was /epeu? Mrjvos /cal ArjfirjTpo^, and in the process of clearing 
the Sanctuary we found a small ‘ chapel ’ in the S. corner, which was 
evidently sacred to a goddess of the Demeter or Cybele type, as all the 
objects found in it were of that cult. It may be assumed that in the title 
of the priest (towards 300 A.D.) Demeter is a Hellenization of the Phrygian 
Cybele. When the priest was made into an Archiereus, the name of 

1 The spelling varies, and the second vowel : Atis occurs in an official Pessinuntine inscription 
of the second century B.C., Atyochorion in the Hyrgalean plain near Dionysopolis, Attioukome at 
Orkistos, and Attoudda on the Phrygo-Carian frontier. 

2 Zeus of Heliopolis is once mentioned as consecrated in the sanctuary. 
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the goddess was dropped, and only ap^iepe vs irarpLov deov Mryzw ’Act /carjvov 
remained . 1 

This would, even standing alone, be a sufficient and complete proof 
that, in Antioch, either Men was adopted into the ritual of a Demeter- 
Cybele goddess, or vice versa ; and in Phrygia the latter alternative may 
be mentioned only to be dismissed as impossible. The importance of the 
goddess is confirmed by the fact that she had also a separate temple at a 
little distance from the great Sanctuary. This temple is in a very ruinous 
condition, but there were found in it only objects of the Cybele or Artemis 
ritual. 2 There were no inscriptions with the name of the deity ; but the 
objects showed clearly that the goddess was regarded both as Artemis and 
as Cybele. The same double identification is characteristic of the whole 
Antiochian region : the name used is generally Artemis, but the features 
are those of Cybele or of the Ephesian goddess, and the priest is an 
Archigallos (who is peculiar to the Cybele worship). 3 

If Men Askaenos was a foreign god introduced into the Phrygian 
cult, he would certainly have to be regarded as coming from the East, 
for his presence in Pontus and among the Albanoi favours that view. On 
the other hand there is no evidence to disprove the opinion expressed in 
my Cities and Bisk, of P hr. i. p. 169 : ‘ Men and Attis are deities of similar 
character, probably derived ultimately from the same cultus, but differenti- 
ated by development in different surroundings : in the fact that the city 
where Men Karou is worshipped bears the name Attoudda “ City of 
Attis,” we may fairly see a proof of the ultimate identity of these two 
deities.’ 

Yet it must be remembered that from the inscriptions alone we could 
find no evidence to differentiate Anaitis of Lydia and Maeonia as foreign 
from the native Anatolian Artemis. In the cult, as it appears in inscriptions, 

1 On the whole process see Anderson in J.R.S. 1913 : he states the evidence and proves the 
inferences fully. 

2 This temple is too ruinous to give positive evidence ; but probably it is older than the central 
Sanctuary. It stands on the highest peak of the mountain, close under the summit, and is perhaps 
pre-Hellenic, representing the original sanctity of this spot as an isolated lofty mountain (clearly 
divided from Sultan Dagh by a deep chasm) among the old Phrygian and pre-Phrygian natives. In 
my article in the Contemp. Rev. 1912 , stress was laid on the spring near the top of the mountain, 
close to the church, as being probably an element in causing the sanctity : this is corroborated by a 
dedication to the Nymphs ( Nyphai ) found in the wall of the church in 1913 . The surface of the 
mountain top is strewn with scraps of haematite iron ore ; but we saw no sign that the ore was 
smelted. 

3 Anderson, l.c. 
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the foreign and Persian Artemis was quite merged in the native 
goddess. It is however certain both that Anaitis was an immigrant goddess, 
brought by the foreigners whom the Persian kings planted in Lydia, and 
that there were features in her cult (as Pausanias mentions) which betrayed 
her difference in character from the purely Lydian goddess. It may be 
the same with Men. The case is not yet decided. 

As Men is paired at Antioch with Demeter, so in the Lydian Katake- 
kaumene (i.e. Maeonia) he is paired with Anaitis or Meter Artemis or 
Meter Atimis : see Keil-v.Premerstein, Reise in Lydien , 1908, p. 29; 
Drexler in Roscher’s Lex . art. Men , ii. 2703 f. ; S. Reinach, Chron . d’ Orient, 
i. 159 ; Perdrizet, B.C.H. xx. 1896, pp. 99 f. ; Buresch, Ans Lydien , p. 67. 

IX.— The goddess at Antioch. 

The goddess to whom the chapel in the Sanctuary of Men was 
dedicated, was indicated as Demeter, not merely in the official title, but 
also by a marble statue of small size, perhaps about 3 ft. high. This stood 
in the chapel which was appropriated to the goddess in the corner of the 
sanctuary of Men. In the wreck of the sanctuary the statue was broken 
in pieces, and we found nothing of it except the head, which is figured in 
an article by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson in a forthcoming number of the 
Journal of Roman Studies . This head is one of a Janiform pair, two 
complete heads joined at the back, with a single high kalathos rising 
between therm Either we have here a duplication of the goddess, perhaps 
in two different aspects as Demeter and Artemis, or Demeter and Selene 
(compare the triplication described in the following Section X.), or the 
statue presents conjoined heads of Men and Demeter. On one side of 
the kalathos is a crescent, and on each of the two fronts of the kalathos is 
a star. Thus each head has its own star, while the crescent belongs to the 
two heads in common. A simple duplication of Demeter might be 
compared with the two Nemeseis of Smyrna. 

That the goddess Demeter, who is paired with Men at Antioch in the 
official title on inscriptions, must be simply a Hellenized form of Cybele, 
seems to me to be beyond doubt. The cult, so far as we can trace it in the 
archaeological evidence, is the Phrygian ritual. Demeter has no footing in 
Phrygia, except through the tendency, which grew strong in late Roman 
times, to identify the divine conceptions of different regions, and to empha- 
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size the similarity of the Mysteries at Eleusis with Mysteries in general. 
On coins of Antioch Cybele occurs, and Artemis, both of the type Pergaia 
and of the Hellenic type ; but not Demeter. 

My view has been and is, that in a large number of cases the names 
of Hellenic gods in Asia Minor were applied in Greek inscriptions to the 
native gods. Dr. Drexler on Men, p. 2757, thinks I have carried this 
principle too far, but acknowledges that it is true to a certain extent. 1 
I do not count it as invariably applicable : eg, at Laodiceia (as above 
mentioned) I think that Apollo was a true Greek god, but Zeus was a 
Hellenic name used of a Phrygian god (and so also Asklepios in the 
same city). Opinions will be different as to the limits of application of 
this principle. But in the case of Demeter at Antioch I am sure that 
Dr. Drexler will recognize Cybele under a Greek name, quite as confidently 
as I do. 

An example of the late tendency to introduce into Anatolia Eleusinian 
forms appears in an inscription of Almasun in Lycaonia (near the site of 
Derbe), published by Sterrett, W. E. No. 40, and recopied by me in 1901. 2 

T ifiepios KXauSm? 0 | v€Tpa(vo<;}) 7 rarrjp teal 'Arikl\a ’ Ivyevova firj rr]p 
i\/c 6 o- firfaav ’A tlKlclv | Maprlvav dvyarepa | ircov te. | wreath | 7 TapOevav 
a7ro A a[e[f]pa? Ttfirjs % dpiv . 

The last two lines, separated by a wreath, express a title of honour 
which belonged to the lost girl. Mr. Calder pointed out to me that Daeira 
is an old Attic or Eleusinian heroine or goddess, wife of Eumolpos the 
hero-ancestor of the Eumolpidae priests. Her nature has been much 
discussed, 3 and the question need not here be treated ; but the fact that 
she appears in native Attic ritual inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. 
shows that she is ancient in Attica, and therefore cannot be regarded as a 
true Lycaonian figure. She belongs to the extension of Hellenic names 
and forms over Asia Minor. 

1 Ramsay’s an verschiedenen Stellen ausgesprochene Ansicht , dass die beideii grossen einheim - 
ischen Gottheiien Kleinasiens , die er sick zu einander im Verhdltniss von Mutter und Sohn stehend 
denkt , unter den mannigfachsten Namen , je nach den verschiedenen Seiten Hires IVesens , uns 
entgegentreten , verdient ja gewiss Beachtung. Aber . . . then he assigns a larger share than I 
think right, to the Greek element in the population of inner Asia Minor. 

2 I made the following corrections on Sterrett’s copy, comparing it with the stone : 3 , for THN 
read THP (as St. corrects in transcription), 8 , for I AC read PAC. A and C are difficult to 
distinguish from A and £. 

3 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States , iii. pp. 138 f., 338 and the ancient authorities and modern 
scholars quoted by him on Daeira. 
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What the exact sense of i rapdevav airo A aeLpas may be is doubtful. 
The words cannot mean ‘ descended from Daeira/ for in that case rwv airo 
Aaeipa? would be the proper form, compare ’'A pSu? t&v dir ’'A p&vo$ 
f H paK\ethS)v at Klaros. Perhaps it means ‘ maiden of the course or service 
of Daeira ’ : Atilia was a parthenos in a chorus of the ritual. Of this 
kind of chorus of Hymnodoi examples are mentioned in the earlier part of 
this paper. Possibly the rjLOeot of the chorus were called airo T&vpLoXirov, 
and the irapOevot were a7ro A aeipas : Mr. Calder compares aedituus a Diana . 

On irapOevav for irapdevov see Hatzidakis in Einleitung in die 
neugr . Grammatik , p. 24. It is possible that over pa may be an abbrevi- 
ation of overpavo? , and that Ti. Claudius was a retired soldier; but 
this abbreviation is rare in Anatolian epigraphy 1 ; and we should perhaps 
regard it as a cognomen, treating Vetera O verpa as accusative used for 
nominative. The name Ti. Claudius requires some cognomen (like Vetus). 

The hieratic use of irapdevov may be illustrated from another Lyca- 
onian inscription (found between Lystra, Korna ?, Nova Isaura, and Isaura, 
at the village of Appa) 2 : Ma, IIa7r7ra Ovydr^p, irapOevos kI Kara <ye\vo$ 
lepeia tt )? deov tee \ tcov ayLoov, he t&v l\Bieov dvekaftev tee | iteepapbeoaev tov 
vaov . From this text it can be confidently gathered that Ma belonged to a 
priestly family : she bears the name of the goddess whose priestess she is, 
and her father bears the name of his god (though IIa7ra9 is a more usual 
spelling than Tlairiras). Doubtless in her youth she had acted as one of 
the irapdevoi in a chorus of Hymnodoi (such as are described in Section III.). 
Hieratic duty in the late pagan revival seems to have lain to some con- 
siderable extent in certain old priestly families, for several inscriptions lay 
stress on the hereditary nature of the duty. The family of the Epityn- 
chanoi played an important part in the movement from the time of Decius 
to that of Maximin. 3 Aurelia Aemilia, the pallakis (already mentioned in 
Section VII, p. 5 3 note), mentions that she was sprung i/c irpoyovcov ira\- 
XaKiheov teal dvLirToirbbwv • 

1 I know no other example. 

2 In B.C.H. xi, 1887 , p. 63 the text (which I have vainly sought in repeated visits) is 
published by MM. Radet and Paris : their copy seems almost perfectly correct, but not their 
transcription. The copy needs only one correction : K three times should have a short horizontal 
stroke in the angle, making it a lettj'e life of k and e. This ligature is very common, but is not 
often observed by copyists. 

3 Various examples of this class of inscriptions of the pagan reaction are given in a paper on 
Pagan Revivalism and the Persecutions of the Early Church , in my Pauline and Other Studies , 
pp. 103 ff. (where, as I observed too late, the inscription of Ma is quoted and restored). 
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X.— The goddess of Antioch as Hekate. (Plate II.) 

A small marble statuette, 6 inches high, found in the temple of 
Artemis Cybele, presents a remarkable (and so far as my knowledge 
extends, unique) conception of the goddess. It has a certain resemblance 
to the Greek Hekate Trimorphos, showing a triple-bodied, and triple- 
headed female figure, united in a single half-columnar form ; but whereas 
the triple Hekate is a completely rounded columnar form, whose three 
heads look in widely divergent directions (inclined at an angle of 120° to 
each other), this triple Cybele seems to have stood against a flat back- 
ground, so that her three heads all look forwards (one at right angles to 
the background, and the other two right and left of the central body). 
Probably, however, the difference from the Hekate-Trimorphos type is 
only artistic and sculptural : the idea in the cult is the same, but this form 
is adapted to exhibition in a temple with a wall as background. 

Each of the six hands of the triple Artemis-Cybele holds and presses 
to her side a bird, a good deal mutilated in most cases, but all clearly of 
the same form. The preservation is so bad, that only one of the six 
objects held in the six hands is evidently a bird ; but the look of this one 
leaves no doubt what the others are. Mr. Hogarth identified the birds, 
and pointed out the striking analogy to a small figure found in the lowest 
stratum of the excavations at the Ephesian temple of Artemis. This 
figure ( Excavations at Ephesus , p. 157, 2, and PI. XXIV. 8) is a single 
goddess-form, holding two birds pressed to her two sides 1 ; and the shape 
of the head, combined with the analogy of many other cases (on which, see 
Mr. Hogarth in the same volume, p. 336) shows that the birds are hawks. 
The goddess is conceived as the patron of the wild, Trorvta Orjpwv. The 
analogy is convincing : the Antiochian figure has hawks in her hands. 
Here, again, we have an ancient ritual conception, lasting practically 
unchanged from a very early stage in the cult down to the late Roman 
period. The ritual of this Helleno-Roman shrine of Men and Demeter 
preserves the exact forms of the old Anatolian cult. 

1 Sir Cecil Smith’s description p. 157 is as follows: ‘modelling somewhat rough: feet not 
indicated : part in columnar form, but from feet up more carefully treated. She holds in each hand 
at her waist, a hawk. The dress is the usual girt Ionic chiton. The hair is arranged like that of 
No. 1 without the tettix, and the surface of the head itself is carved in a series of ridges concentric 
with the crown.’ 
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That the goddess herself, and not a priestess, is intended in this figure 
seems beyond doubt. The hawk-bearing figure from Ephesus would be 
doubtful, if it stood alone ; but the analogy of the Antiochian Hekate- 
Cybele now makes its character certain also. The hawk-bearer is the 
goddess herself. 

The triplication of the goddess-body implies, then, no real alteration 
of the conception. Whether with two hands, or with six, she grasps her 
own fosterlings, as their protector. As to the origin of the triple form, I 
see no reason to shrink from maintaining the suggestion, which I put 
forward many years ago in an article on the Religion of Asia Minor 
and the pre- Hellenic Religion of Greece , x and which may be summarized 
thus : 

The goddess was not merely mother and nurse of her people : she was 
also their teacher, and their guide in the ways of civilization, social pro- 
gress, agriculture, apiculture, etc. Where human power was unable to 
secure respect for institutions required in the common interest of the 
social body, the divine power was invoked to ensure respect and inviolability. 
The cleanliness of streets and public places was guarded by hermai or pillars 
which represented Apollo Aguieos. The boundary stones between pro- 
perties were made inviolate as abodes of divine power. The public 
advantage was the concern of the god, who punished all infraction of the 
respect due to him, for all wrong-doing or uncleanness or violence in 
presence of his image or abiding-place was a crime against him. Thus 
roads and communication from town to town were placed under divine 
protection by upright god-stones (which often had information or numbers 
engraved on them and thus became ‘ mile-stones 1 ) : such a stone is a 
‘ Beth-El’ or ‘ home of god.’ These road-stones frequently developed into 
road-shrines, similar in general character to the shrines of the Virgin in 
Catholic countries on roads. A meeting or crossing of roads or streets 
{compitum\ being specially important, was placed under divine guard . 2 As 
the anthropomorphic tendency grew, the guardian of the three meeting roads 
became the triple form of the goddess, looking along the three roads. In 
Italy the guardian of the archway and door was a Janus looking with two 
faces in opposite directions. Before anthropomorphism grew strong the 
divine presence was perhaps indicated by the Triskeles , whose three legs 

1 In Vol. V. of Hastings’ Diet. Bib. pp. 109 ff. : published 1904, but written two years earlier. 

2 Ibid. V. p. hi. 
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diverging from a centre typified the three lines of intercourse meeting at 
the compitum. The religious ritual of the compitalia in Italy had, doubtless, 
an Anatolian counterpart, which was connected with the triple-formed 
Tpi/cdpavos goddess and also with the Triskeles. Similarly the goddess of 
crossing streets was rerpaicdpavos, TerpcnrpocrcoTros, rerpa-oSm?; and Hekate 
is so called in a late hymn, and at the same time jpUrv ire, rplfydoy ye, 
Tpifcapave. 1 


XI.— The Monuments at Saghir in the Region of Antioch. 

At Saghir, 6 hrs. N.N.E. from Antioch, high on the slope of the 
Sultan Dagh, many of the Tekmoreian monuments and lists have been 
found; 2 and there can be little doubt that here was the chief Tekmoreian 
religious (but not social) centre. It is marked as an old sacred place by 
Mohammedan belief. There are in the village two Turbes, the upper and 
the lower. The upper Turbe is a small rude building, into which we were 
not admitted: the c Dede’ who is buried there is called Saghir-Ishik : 
there is beside it a Tekke of Cutchuk Ali (Little Ali). The lower Turbe 
is a rude enclosure of stones surrounding a grave open to the sky, said to 
be the resting place of Selmani Pak. A Turbe with its habitant Dede is a 
regular feature on all ancient sites in Asia Minor, as is pointed out in my 
article on .The permanent attachment of religious awe to special sites in 
Asia Minor? 

The whole series of the known epigraphic monuments of Saghir were 
published in two articles on ‘ The Tekmoreian Guest-Friends/ one in my 
Studies in the Art and History of the Eastern Roman Provinces , 4 
pp. 305 - 377 > t ' ie ot her correcting and completing it, in fournal of Hellenic 
Studies , 1912, pp. 15 1 ff. 5 At present I add a new fragmentary 
inscription with a date ; also an account of some religious reliefs found in 
the village. There is a possibility that ‘ the Hieron of Men in the region 
of Antiochians’ (see Section I.) was at or near Saghir; but hitherto all 

1 Hermes , iv. p. 64: Ramsay, Hist or. Comm . on Galatians , p. 219. 

2 The opinion of Professor Sterrett (who in many ways did much service in the discovery and 
correct copying of these monuments) and Dr. Ziebarth ( Gr . Vei'einswesen , p. 67) and Dr. Judeich 
{Alt. von Hierapolis , p. 120), that Tekmorion was a place, is now antiquated. 

3 Pauline and Other Studies , pp. 163 ff. 

4 It is quoted henceforth as Q. 

5 It is quoted henceforth as Journal. 
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the monuments found there belong to the late second or the third century 
after Christ, and mostly to the third. One alone is clearly of the first 
century. 1 If that hieron was at Saghir, its exact position has yet 
to be found ; and until really ancient remains have been discovered, 
there can be no assurance about the identification. See below, 
Section XII. 

The hieron of Zeus Ourydamenos or Eurydamenos, who is mentioned 
in four inscriptions, may have been situated either at Saghir or at Kundanli 
(Gondane, where several Tekmoreian monuments have been found), or 
further west. On the Phrygian and non-Hellenic character of this deity, 
see Q, pp. 3 59 f. ; as he had a chorus of flute-players he must be regarded 
as a Phrygian god. 

One of these inscriptions was found at Apollonia, but was probably 
carried, as it is built into the wall of a modern building. Another was 
found in the valley between Apollonia and the lake Limnai (Hoiran-Gol). 
A third belongs to Genj-Ali on the lake, at the west end, where the 
Apollonia valley and the road from Apollonia to Antioch touch the lake. 
The fourth reference to the god occurs incidentally in a Tekmoreian list at 
Saghir. 

These are all enumerated in Q, pp. 359 f.; and I have only to add 
that the first text was recopied by Mr. Anderson and myself in 1912. The 
localities would point rather to a western site for the sanctuary of 
Ourydamenos than to Saghir or even Kundanli ; but that he is a form of 
Men, hellenized in an unintelligent fashion by ignorant popular etymology, 
still seems to me very probable (as in Q, p. 360). 


XII. — Date of the Tekmoreian Lists. 

These lists belong to the third century, as has been recognized since 
1883, when the first was published in J.H.S . , with the solitary exception of 
Q 9 (see Journal , p. 158), which is earlier than A.D. 212, and probably of 
late second century. No exact date, however, occurred, until in 1912 
Mr. Anderson and I copied a fragment at Saghir. It contains the last 
lines of an inscription, which may perhaps be the conclusion of Q 16 
(St. 374). 

1 Q No. 24 p. 345 and Journal , p. 162 . 
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56 ~W\ NlcAlA|OCAiONYCICAY|fAON€TCnPOCCIlAON 
1 Aprn n < 

) KA P I X O C A H AAH T P I O Y AaXPAAA l T 6 YC 
fp-AXl N N e Ac A ptcaawn OC TEY iTHNOC 


60-75 

Copied R.A.1912. 


60 - mm? A ^ HC Mip pAAnv 

eiCKYAAXOCK( 

,YP • Ay2 AN 00 N AAA P K OY 
AyMTATUACAVU^OBOYCYNNA^ 
64- AYP- AAtNNEAcAHUHTPlOY l<f 
k ATCO N 1 0 C AA Al I AAO C A OY Kl OY 

£ PAAor€NHcrAioYT itoytityAhnoyI 
/ro AYPkAp|KOCAA£kkAuAPAAAiTfl 
"AYP* ZojTI kOCCCJCTPATOYCCN A|-T 
kyP AAiepA&ATHC AAa^NApoYKl 




(AyP-ZWTIKOC n^TTg 
fAYP-IJUAN-frkTlXACf 
i / P-6PMOKPATHC> 

~ aaAI 1MOC-&C1T ® 
VB/UJTT liJKAjJ 


•'AlcyCOiKol 
^TCXVicAntI 
^POYMOT Ji/iM 



60 Mevc ?]/cpa[T]^9 M[ez/]eXaou 

A vp. ]? EzV/cuXa/eo 9 Kef/oacr^az^o? ? 

AijO. A v^dvcov Maptcov [ 

Avp. Hcnrias A? ]i(j) 6 / 3 ov Xvvva$[ev$ 

65 Aup. MezWa9 Arf/jLrjrpiov K[ 

K arddvios Ma^z/io? Aovklov 
'E ppLoyevr)<; YaLov T ltov TltvX^vov 
A vp . Kapztf09 ’AXe/c/ca MapaXXzTe[t ;9 
Avp . Z&m/eo9 'EcoarpaTOV %€v 8 rjT[r)<; .... 

70 Au/). Mz^jOaSaTT;^ ’ AXe^avSpov Kr^ifievYjvos 

Avp . Zam/co? na7r[zot> ’Ioi/JXzet^ oz/ccuf^ eV . . . 
Aup. T/xaz^ /S' . KTZ/xe[^^o?] T6/xtVa^[ro9 ? 

Avp. f Ep/xo/cpaT ?79 ’AfXefar'SJpou Mot[€XXt^z/o 9 ? 
Aup. Ma| r z y ao 9 / 3 . OlTi[vLaTr)<z] ^aX[/aa t pta ? 

75 $ouX]/ 3 t<» n/ft) /cal II[ovTZft) YIpoxAcp virdroi^ 

7 rpo] ewea K[aXaz^<wz; ’O/cTcoftpLcov 


Conjecturally I restore this fragment, which begins in the middle of 
line 60, on the supposition that it is the conclusion of O 16 (St. 374). Aur. 
Karikosson of Alekkas in 67 is the same person who is named in 0 15, 
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60. The present fragment, therefore, is nearly of the same time as Q 15, 
but cannot be a part of the same stone. Now Q 16 is of that description, 
and the M of Q 16, 60 is probably the beginning of the name, whose last 
five letters are preserved in the first line of this fragment. In general 
arrangement the two parts suit each other ; but there cannot be any 
certainty until they have been placed against one another, which is not 
possible. In the text of lines 56-59 and the first half of 60, I follow 
Professor Sterrett’s copy as published. In 1886 I revised his copy on the 
stone, but restricted my revision to the local names, which I recopied with 
considerable alteration in 56, and some other slight changes, but I did not 
interest myself in the personal names, being hurried. 

In 1 . 60 the first name may be [M eve^pdrrjs or similar name, or [A vp] 
K parr]?. In Q 15, 60 ’A Xe/c/cas is an error of the engraver for ’A Ae/c/ca. 
Now 0 15 and Q 16 contain a very large proportion of identical names, 
and the order is approximately similar in the two lists, so that beyond 
doubt they were engraved in successive years, or with no long interval of 
time between them. Yet the differences in names and in sums contributed 
prove that the two lists are not duplicates. This parallelism does not 
facilitate the further restoration of the present fragment, so far as I can see. 

In 1 . 65 Catonius Maximus has not the pseudo-praenomen Aur. He 
belongs to a family which had acquired the civitas before A.D. 212. 1 This 
corresponds to the inference which can be drawn from Q. 2, 17, where 
C. Catonius M.F. Mordianus belongs to a Roman family. 

In 1 . 66 I\uo9 should probably be read, and also T irvArjvos (unless 
further change is needed in this name, e.g. B irvArjvos). The engraver has 
evidently got mixed up in his letters and cases. Another example of such 
confusion is Q 4 (R. iii.) 42-43. 

Line 71 presents a serious difficulty. ’A p]re/u? 2 ' AvT\r}vopo$\ seems 
an easy restoration ; but there is not room for A p after Kt^6[^i/o< ?]. 3 
Moreover, this inscription has invariably one name in each line, and repu? 
cannot safely be taken as part of the name of a second contributor. I 
conjecture that t is for 9 ; and that the archaic and poetic word QepbLfa was 
revived (like Sao? etc. 4 ) in this artificial Greek, and that there is false 
concord as so often the case with Soptos (used in these lists where 

1 On this see Miss Hardie (Mrs. F. W. Hasluck) in J.H.S. 1912 , p. 147 . 

2 i for €i : the name 'Apre/teis is common. 

3 K Ti/a€vrjv6s fills the gap, and repu ( = de/j.i ?) must be the beginning ot a word. 

4 See Journal , pp. 153 , 163 . 
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is required). defxL^eiv was, as I conjecture, a duty in the Tekmoreian 
Association. 

In 72 MoTfeXA^o?] is a tempting restoration. Motella was closely 
connected with an ancient Hieron of the Hyrgalean country and Imperial 
estate, on which see Cities and Bish . of Phrygia^ i. p. 141. 

'%€v$ 7 ]T[r] 9] must be a native of Sinda, either a village on the estates 
near Antioch, or Sinda in Pisidia, Cities and Bish . i, 2 67, 317. 

In 73 O iTi\yiaQy)C\, probably an error of engraving for Omwa^?, 
occurs in Q. 2, 1 19 (R. I.). In both cases it is preceded by $ = Sis, and Pro- 
fessor Sterrett reads BoLTcvcdOrjs in Q 2 ; but the cross-mark on B is clear. 

This small fragment is of the highest value. (1) It gives a date, — 
the first known among the Tekmoreian lists — by the Consuls of A.D. 238. 

(2) It shows that the Imperial Asian Calendar introduced into the 
province Asia by Imperial decree shortly before Christ (arranged according 
to the birthday of Augustus A.D. ix. Kal. Oct., so that every month began 
on a day called Sebaste on the ninth before the Kalends), was employed 
also on the Estates, where the Tekmoreian Religious Society existed. 

(3) It proves that some one of the days Sebaste was selected for the 
festival and contribution commemorated in the list, of which this fragment 
is a part : therefore the Tekmoreian Association connected its ritual with 
the Imperial cult, as arranged by Augustus. (4) If we could trust 
the above restoration of the name of the month, we should have the first 
day of the Imperial year and birthday of Augustus as the great day 
of the Tekmoreian cult. This would prove that, as I supposed (see Q), 
the religious organization of the population on the estates originated from 
Augustus. 

These inferences, which except (4) are all obvious and certain, 
confirm the main conclusions stated in my two articles. The Tekmoreian 
Association was the organization of the cultivators of the great Imperial 
estates, originally the property of Men (in association with Artemis-Cybele) 
near Antioch, as described by Strabo, pp. 557, 577. These estates came 
into the possession of Augustus as a part of the kingdom of Galatia, 
which he inherited from Amyntas in 25 B.C. Augustus governed the 
population of the estates through his procurator, who ex officio was 
priest of the local religion of Artemis-Cybele and Men. The Emperor 
thus succeeded to the position of the god as Lord, master, father, and 
guardian of the people ; and the great holiday and festival of the year in 

F 
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the religious association of the coloni on the estates was the birthday 
of Augustus. 

All these inferences, though rather bold, had already been accepted 
by Professor M. Rostovtzew in his Studien zur Geschichte des rom . Kolonats 
Q passim ) ; but the confirmation is welcome. The further opinion advanced 
in my two papers that this Association became connected with and 
a centre of the anti-Christian movement is neither disproved nor confirmed 
by the dating : it stands as before, quite possible and suited to the date, 
but still only a hypothesis. Mr. Anderson's forthcoming paper in the 
Journal of Roman Studies offers some indirect corroboration of it. 

In my two papers, especially Q pp. 355 f., it is pointed out that the 
lists of names fall into two groups : one mainly consists of Q 2 (i.e. R I), 
p. 319, the longest of the series and almost complete (except parts of a 
few lines): 1 we may call this series B. The other contains O 15 and 
Q 16 (St. 373,374), and probably also Q 17 and Q 4 (St. 375 and R IV.) : 
it is Series A. As is there shown, Series B is nearly a generation later 
than Series A. Several sons of persons in A appear in B ; but in one 
case the same person appears in A and in B. ‘ The interval must there- 
fore be less than fifty years, and probably not more than 25 or 30 years.' 
It seemed then necessary to keep the inference wide ; but now we may say 
that Series A is less than one generation (30 years) earlier than B. 

Further, as a positive date, both Series are later than A.D. 212, as the 
pseudo-praenomen Aur. is regular in both. Yet series B is not very late : 
‘ there is a total absence of names marking the period towards A.D. 300.’ 
The conclusion is there stated : ‘ a fair mean for the two groups would be 
(Series A) about A.D. 215-225 .... (Series B) about 245-255. This 
explains the number of entries in (Q 2), (R I) ; it belongs to the pagan 
revival under Decius, and its probable date is A.D. 250-251.' 

We now find that Series A is dated A.D. 238 ; and it remains un- 
certain whether B should be left in 250-251, or should be carried down 
a few years. In Journal , p. 158, the name OvaXeXLavos is found in Q 2 
(R I), 1 . 86. This might be derived from the Emperor Valerian ; but that 
is a mere vague possibility, 2 as Valerianus was not an Emperor whose 

1 To it belong also Q 18 (St. 376 ), which is very much dilapidated and of small use, and 
perhaps Q 20 as enlarged in Journal, p. 160 . 

2 A person named after Valerian at birth would imply a date 280 - 300 , which seems too late. 
Valerianus was used without reference to the Emperor, as was Maximianus at Antioch (see 
Anderson, l.c . ). 
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name was likely to be popular in the East ; and the already suggested 
date 251 remains possible, and on the whole 250-270 may be regarded, for 
the present and provisionally, as obligatory. 

XIII. — The Ephesian Artemis at Saghir near Antioch. 

A relief of great interest, but in shockingly bad preservation, is shown 
in a photograph by Mr. Anderson on Plate III. and Fig. 2. It is on the 
edge of a large thin slab of marble, buried perpendicularly in the ground 



in a narrow lane at Saghir. We tried to take it out, but after some digging, 
found that it could not be extracted without demolishing the walls on both 
sides of the lane. This would have required the consent of all the owners, 
and much time would have been lost in negotiation. Mr. Anderson, there- 
fore, balanced a pole across the walls, and, sitting on this, photographed 
the relief from above. (Fig. 2.) 

The relief must have been about 6 inches in height, and the large slab 
must have been part of a building, of which it was probably the frieze. 
Doubtless this building was the temple of the goddess and of the god 
associated with her. In the courtyard of a house a few yards up the lane 

F 2 
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were found the sculptured altar shown in Section XIV. (Plate IV.) and 
also a slender hexagonal pillar on which is engraved the inscription 
mentioning an Archigallos, also a fragment of a Tekmoreian list. The 
temple therefore probably stood close to the lane ; and it would be well 
worth while to buy and pull down all the houses on the lane in search of 
fragments. 

The central scene of the fragment shows the goddess after the 
Ephesian type, standing between two stags (whose small size suggests 
the gigantic scale on which her form has to be imagined). All the details 
of the Ephesian type are suggested, the shapeless body tapering down- 
wards, the five double scenes of ornament on the robe (or framework), 
the supports for her hands, the mammae (as they are usually interpreted), 
the strange projections at each side of the head. The semblance of human 
feet can be seen protruding underneath the sort of garment which 
envelopes the lower part of the divine figure. The goddess stands between 
two columns : perhaps, if the upper part of the frieze were entire, it 
would be found that these rested on the two capitals, a rounded top 
completing the niche in which she abides. (See note on p. 79.) 

Right of the niche is an altar, and a priest (or priestess) stands on the 
right side of the altar, pouring a libation, or laying an object, on the altar 
with the right hand. The figure is dressed in a voluminous garment 
and the only criterion of sex is the form of this garment. It has some 
appearance of being a sort of spreading petticoat, marked with slanting 
folds or bars ; and this garment taken by itself would prove the figure 
to be a priestess. On the other hand there is no indication of dress 
on the body above the waist, and if the body be understood as nude, 
it would be that of a man. The art, however, is extremely rude ; and, 
I think the intention may be to show a priestess with tight-fitting bodice 
and bulging petticoat, after an archaic fashion. The figure, so interpreted, 
recalls the priestesses at Frahtin and Eyuk : see Ramsay-Hogarth, Pre- 
Hellenic Monum. of Cappadocia in Maspero’s Recueil de Travaux , xiv. PI. V. 
1 and Fig. 5, also a very rude priestess on a sarcophagus at Bin-Bir-Kilisse 
(see Fig. 377 in the Thousand and one Churches by Miss Bell and the 
present writer). 

On this interpretation the figure in this late relief, of the third (or 
possibly the second) century after Christ, takes us back to primitive 
Anatolian religious art, and shows an almost stationary unchanging ritual 
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and symbolism. Such is the impression that all these religious monu- 
ments of the Antiochian Region make on the spectator : the old Phrygian 
cult remained practically almost the same in its fundamental features for 
a thousand years or more ; and instead of calling it Phrygian we may 
move a step further and employ the name 4 Hittite/ 1 The Phrygians, 
a conquering tribe from Macedonia (or Illyria) adopted the religion of 
the conquered country, though doubtless they in some degree affected 
its character in their part of Asia Minor. 

I should add that in my hurried notes written before the stone I 
indicate no doubt as to the sex, and apply to it the term priest. 

On each side of the central scene is a conventional ornament, a large 
heavy garland supported by two Amores ; who are probably winged. 
Above the middle of the garland is a head of Medusa. Ornament of this 
kind is common in late Roman work in Asia Minor, sometimes in even 
ruder form than here. Examples from Isauria are published by 
Miss Ramsay in the first paper in Studies in the Art and History of the 
Eastern Provinces , pp. 10 and 1 1, but the figures were so rude that none of 
us recognised them as Amores at the time. 

On the left the frieze breaks off here : on the right is a second scene : 
probably the frieze showed only two scenes, one the worship of the goddess, 
the other the worship of the god ; and these two scenes were separated and 
bounded by garland-bearing figures. 

To the right of the middle garland is an altar, beside which sits on 
the right a god, who pours a libation (or lays an object) with his right 
hand on the altar. This sitting deity wears an upper garment which rests 
on his knees, leaving the body and the legs from knee downwards bare. 

Right of the god is a scene marked off by two shapeless upright 
boundaries. Between these boundaries is a sacred tree on the left, and an 
altar with a priest on the right pouring a libation from a patera (or laying 
a round object) on the altar. 

Outside the bounds of this scene is a figure, broken in half longi- 
tudinally. Evidently this was an Amor, and the garland which he and 
his lost companion bore terminated the frieze on the right. 

Here the frieze is broken ; but the two scenes form a miniature 
picture of the cult. 

1 Probably the Hittites, in their turn, may have been conquerors ; and the best term to use is 
‘Anatolian. 5 
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The priest of the god bears a long sceptre or lance, or (as I prefer to 
think) the same long flaming torch which is carried by a priest on the 
altar shown in Plate IV. (Section XIV.). This Dadouchos will be described 
there. 

That the deity to whom the Tekmoreian ritual was specially dedicated 
was Artemis is shown by several of the inscriptions. She was also 
regarded as Cybele, as is proved by the fact that her priest was Archigallos, 
and by the statuette, which I shall now describe. 

As we were leaving Saghir a small marble statuette was brought to 
us, and we purchased it, intending to leave it in the 4 Museum ’ which had 
been commenced in the cellar of the Government House at Yalowadj. We 
carried it with us for five or six days ; but on the day that we reached 
Yalowadj, it was either lost or stolen. It was valueless in respect of 
artistic quality ; and, in the way of evidence, the following description 
affords quite as much basis for inference as the actual figure. We 
saw several of the same type at Saghir, all more or less broken, and 
all quite rude. The type is common also on coins of Phrygia. I have 
seen examples at Ephesus and throughout Lydia and Phrygia, including 
the sanctuary at Antioch. Cybele sits on her chair. In her right hand she 
holds a patera, in her left a broken object (probably a tympanon). She 
wears a long tunic reaching to the feet and girt high above the waist ; and 
a mantle is loosely wrapped round the lower part of her body and rests on 
her knees, hanging down nearly to the feet. On each side of the chair 
there is a lion, sitting on its haunches. 

XIV. — A Dedication to Selene. 

In the courtyard of a house at the top of the short narrow lane 
(in which the frieze described in Section XIII. is embedded) there is an 
altar or basis, very much dilapidated, which presents features of great 
interest. 1 (Plate IV.) It should probably be called a basis shaped like an 
altar, on which stood some dedicatory object. On the top is a small shallow 
circular depression, in the centre of which is a quite small deep hole. The 
dedicated object fitted into this hole by a small projection on its 
underside. 

This square basis, about 4 ft. high, bears no inscription, but has reliefs 

1 In the same house, the inscription of the Archigallos Q 22 is built into the wall, and inside 
is the fragment of a Tekmoreian inscription. 
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on all four sides. The principal side is marked as such by the figure of the 
goddess resting on a double support. The other three reliefs rest each on 
a single support. 

The goddess stands on a car, probably looking back, (though the head 
is lost), with her left arm above the front rail of the car, holding the reins, 
doubtless. The attitude of the horses implies a galloping motion, and the 
goddess’s cloak like a chlarnys flies behind her as if she were borne rapidly 
forward ; but otherwise her attitude does not imply that she is moving, but 
is more like a person at rest. She is evidently to be understood as 
the charioteer in a rapidly moving car. The art, of course, is rude ; 
but less rude than in other cases. The goddess seems to wear a girt tunic. 
The wheel of the car apparently has seven spokes. 

There are perhaps three horse’s heads, in which case we should have 
to understand a quadriga ; but the photograph leaves this doubtful. The 
appearance that suggests a third head is perhaps illusory, due to the bad 
preservation of the surface ; and I am disposed to think that there are 
only two heads, and that the sculptor intended to show a biga. If he had 
meant a quadriga, he would have been careful to show four by some detail. 
The legs do not suggest a quadriga. 

The goddess, then, is Selene riding, as commonly, in a car drawn by 
two horses or mules. This recalls the words of Strabo, p. 557, regarding 
the worship of Men in Asia Minor. Speaking of the hieron of Men 
Pharnakou at Ameria in Pontus, he adds eari Se /cal tovto t% SeA ,r}vr}$ to 
iepov , /cadairep to iv ’A \f 3 avols /cal tcl iv <£>pvy[q. Formerly I took this to 
mean that the god Men was the moon-god; but Mr. Anderson pointed out 
to me Strabo’s true meaning, viz., that along with Men the hieron was 
dedicated to a goddess Selene ; and he quoted C.I.L. III. 6829, diebus festis 
Liinae} as a proof that this goddess was worshipped also in Antioch along 
with Men. I am now inclined to agree with his interpretation, and 
to regard the altar which is here published as dedicated to the goddess 
Selene. In that case, however, we should have to regard her as an 
intrusion into the Cybele-Artemis worship in Phrygia, in which case there 
would result a distinct probability that Men also, is an intrusion from the 
East. The question which is put in Section VIII. is thus answered by this 
relief, which I had not comprehended while writing that Section. 

1 Previously I took Luna here as Men. The inscription was copied by Sterrett in 1885 , 
and by me in 1886 and by Calder and me in 1911 , 1912 . Quodannis is certain. 
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Another difficulty would be solved at the same time. On this 
interpretation we should have to suppose that, together with Selene, Men 
also came into the Saghir pantheon ; and, as Saghir was indubitably 
the seat of a rather important hieron and the religious centre of the 
Association in which the people of the Imperial Estates (originally 
the estates of the god called Men by Strabo, p. 557) were united, 
it would follow that the hieron of Saghir was Strabo’s 'hieron (of Men) 
in the region of the Antiochians ’ ; see Section I. The temple which 
stood close to the lane (already described) in Saghir was the ancient 
sanctuary of this district of Phrygia. Here we should look for old 
Phrygian traces of the pre-Hellenic period ; but to do this it would be 
necessary to buy and demolish two dozen modern houses. 

The arguments against this identification are two : — 

(1) No archaic remains or pottery have been found at Saghir. 
The situation amid the crowded houses of a village furnishes the 
explanation. The surface is entirely covered with mediaeval and modern 
accumulation ; and not much of the earth’s surface can be seen on account 
of blocks of stone, walls and coarse pavement. Too much stress is 
sometimes laid on the need for proof of an archaic site by finding 
archaic remains inside a village or town : this proof need not be expected. 
For example, some American scholars who have explored in Asia Minor, 
have refused to believe that Konia is the site of the pre-Hellenic Iconium, 
because they found hardly a scrap of archaic pottery on the hill of 
Ala-ed-din. I have excavated in the hill, and found that a large part 
of it is an accumulation of soil over the foundations and basement of the 
Seljuk palace. When I first saw the hill in 1882 there were still 
considerable ruins of the palace, but almost all are now destroyed. 
In a surface like this, a great part of which is more recent than 1882, 
it is not reasonable to expect that pre-Hellenic pottery should be found. 
So at Saghir. 

There is, however, in Saghir at least one inscription in the Phrygian 
language of Roman time, which Mr. Calder and I copied in 1911 : it 
had escaped the careful search made by Professor Sterrett in 1885, 
by me in 1886, and by Professor Callander in 1905. Even one 
inscription (which is different in character from all others) proves 
that Phrygian was spoken here as late as the second or third 
century after Christ. If the ground were bought and excavations made, 
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then archaic remains would be found, or the identification would have 
to be abandoned. 

(2) No dedications to the god Men have been found at Saghir. 
This is answered by what has been stated in Section I, as to the archaic 
and pre-Hellenic character of this Hieron compared with the ‘ progressive ’ 
character of the Hellenistic and Roman Hieron beside Antioch. The 
goddess remained here the principal figure, as in the old Anatolian 
religion. 

The relief on the right side shows a figure perhaps of the Attis type. 
He stands facing, wearing a short tunic, with his left arm bent at 
the elbow and the fore-arm turned towards the body. The right arm 
is broken below the elbow. There may have been a dog or other animal 
(or perhaps a low altar) beside him under his right hand. He was 
represented stretching his right hand towards the animal (or pouring 
a libation on the altar). Some object protrudes downwards on his 
left side, and the same or another object upwards above his left shoulder. 

On the back of the altar the figure represented is probably the 
Dadouchos priest, holding a very long flaming torch (which cannot 
possibly be explained as a thyrsos or a lance or a sceptre). The slanting 
projection at the top may best be explained as flames. 

The dress of the Dadouchos cannot be determined with certainty : 
part of it hangs over his left arm : whether this is a chlamys, which 
leaves the body nude, is doubtful : perhaps it is the end of a more 
voluminous garment which draped the body ; but my notes made before 
the stone speak of the Dadouchos as nearly nude, with a heavy garment 
hanging from his left arm. 

That 4 the torch 9 was a very important part of the equipment of the 
initiation chamber {antron ?) is proved by the inscription published in 
J.H.S. 1912, p. 163 (the reading of which has been confirmed by Mr. 
Anderson and me in 1912). If there was a torch, there must have been a 
Dadouchos. Evidently the illumination which is mentioned as a striking 
feature in the Mysteries, was given in Phrygia by one huge torch, which 
was lit amid the darkness of the celebration. The Dadouchos occurs also 
in the relief described in Section XIII. 

The left side shows two figures, presumably male, in short tunics, 
standing side by side, both looking straight forward. The figure on 
the right has the left hand on the breast grasping an object like an 
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axe or baton, which protrudes above the left shoulder. He is girt 
with a narrow girdle, like a rope. Over the left shoulder and upper-arm 
hangs part of a robe, perhaps a small cloak. The other figure, on 
the left, holds some object in his depressed right hand. I refrain from 
stating any conjecture as to this pair. 


In the mosque at Kirkbash, a village two hours west from Saghir, not 
far from the direct road to Kundanli, there is a very rude monument 
having the form of an altar or of a basis to support a dedication, in the 
most helpless style of village workmanship. This altar, however, is extra- 
ordinarily interesting in respect of religious ritual, if my interpretation be 
correct. The principal side is inscribed with a dedication to Artemis in 
letters of the rudest form, which are perhaps to be read 


XV.— An Altar of the Mystic Ritual. 


A POVCf\C YAIoYa i A 
AP M/AI6YXHN 


2 . 


I. 


A povaas /ca(l ) ToidUa- 

’A prefuSc ev^/jv 


Ncc 


3. vos 
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Apov(r[o]$ is perhaps to be understood as the first name (either misspelt or 
badly engraved) ; but it seems much more probable that the feminine form 
Apovad? is intended. No example of this form occurs to me (as I write at 
Eski-Sheher without books), but it can be quite well supported by analogies 
from the nomenclature of Phrygia. That the woman’s name should come 
first can also be defended by similar examples in this region ; it would suit 
the old matriarchal style of pre-Phrygian Anatolia, of which traces may be 
observed here and there. This matriarchal custom is sometimes called 
Phrygian ; but it should be considered old Anatolian. The Phryges, a 
conquering race, inevitably went against this custom. The dominant men 
took wives of the women of the subject people ; probably they had not 
sufficient women of their own stock ; but they would not adopt the 
matriarchal rule, nor would they maintain it even if they had known it 
in Europe. The matriarchate goes with peace, and tends to perish among 
a conquering caste and in a state of war. 

The last letter of the name Drousas or Drousos is followed by Y, 
probably a rude form of K. The final letter of real is omitted by the 
engraver on account of the following I. The name AovXiavos seemed 
to us certain, though the last three letters are out of place. Under 
this inscription, on the shaft of the altar, are two bull’s heads 
beneath a sort of canopy (which is simply in relief without marking or 
ornament). This may be a helpless attempt to indicate some part of 
the temple or its equipment. I should conjecture that the intention is 
to indicate the front of a village temple, or the antron (natural or 
artificial) in which the Mysteries were celebrated (Sections II., XIV.): 
compare the interpretation suggested for the Isaurian monuments in 
Miss Ramsay’s paper on Isaurian Art ( Studies in the History and Art 
of the Eastern Provinces , No. i) and in the concluding article of my 
Luke the Physician and other Studies in the History of Religion, p. 380. 

On the left side of the altar is a very rude representation of a tree 
and serpent, a common religious device. 

On the right side is a large ornament, nearly (but not quite) in 
the centre of the surface, coarsely and roughly cut (Fig. 3). It probably 
represents rudely a brooch or other object which formed part of the 
dress of a priest or priestess of the goddess. In the centre are eight 
bosses arranged in a circle round a central boss. Two of these have a 
cross on them, and probably the others had the same ornaments, but the 
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surface is too much worn to show the original marking. The cross is 
familiar in old Phrygian work (as on the Midas tomb) ; and the whole 
character of this ornament suggests that it is a rude copy of some archaic 
priestly object. 

On the back of the altar are two vines, on the right and on the left, 
growing out of two vases. Between them is an object, which is apparently 
a pot of simple form, out of which grows a large ear of corn. As the 
other sides of the altar are adorned with hieratic representations, the same 
must be the case here ; and this pot with the ear of corn must probably 
be interpreted as a reminiscence of a scene in the Mysteries described 



Fig. 3. — Ornament on the right Side of the Altar. 

in the Philosophumena (Miller, p. 1 17, Cruice, p. 171), ‘the great and 
wonderful and most perfect mystery placed before those who were 
initiated in the higher order [at Eleusis] was a stalk of corn harvested 
in silence. 5 On the effect and intention of this scene I have said some- 
thing elsewhere. 1 

There is no authority for attributing this supreme mystic revelation 
to the Phrygian Mysteries ; but the general similarity of the Mystic 
ritual on both sides of the Aegean seems to be a sufficient proof 2 that 
this act was performed in Phrygia as Eleusis ; and we recognise the 

1 Letters to the Seven Churches , p. 164 . 

2 See Religion of Anatolia in Hastings’ Diet. Bib. V. 126 ; and above, p. 43* 
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preparations for the scene in the representation on this altar (where the 
ornament are doubtless all hieratic). From this rude altar we gather that 
the stalk of corn was brought into the hall of the Mysteries growing in a 
pot. The vine-plants on each side are merely ornamental, like the garland 
and Amores in the relief described above, Section VIII. Such ornamental 
pairs of vines are very commonly introduced on grave-stones of the Roman 
period in Phrygia : an example is shown in Studies in the Eastern 
Provinces , p. 84 in an article by Miss Ramsay. 


XVI. — The Area Sanctuani. 


(R. and C. 1911.) Tcharyk Serai. Published by Professor Sterrett 
from his own copy, E. J. No. 176 : his epigraphic copy is accurate, except 
that the corner of Y at the beginning of 1. 3 is taken by him for part 
of C. 


£■ 


fnOC T OYKIAAA.N II 
iuiKAirPA,MAAAT£Y| 
|'€AYTUJIZUJN 
|IMNHMHC€N£K€N 

I - ■ - 


This fragment is of the highest importance, if the following restora- 
tion be correct. The stone is of a common form, viz. a tablet. In my 
experience such tablets are frequently broken straight down the middle, 
so as to form two pieces almost exactly corresponding. This fragment 
is broken straight down ; and a considerable, but not extremely long part 
of the inscription was engraved on the lost portion. Moreover, such 
tablets are never very long and narrow. Therefore the size of the lost 
part may be taken as fairly certain ; and the following restoration 
assumes that the size of the lost piece is approximately the same as that 
which is preserved. Consideration of the possible restoration, also, points 
to the same opinion. 

The preserved part of 1. 1 almost certainly begins with a broken T7 : 
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the distance between I and I suits: the readings Nl, Ml, are excluded. 
A personal name and a title ending in -7 ro? (obviously eniT poiros) are 
wanted here. At the beginning of 1 . 2 the restoration -ou 7 reUov is certain. 
At the beginning of 1 . 4 teal with a personal name and avfifiiwi 1 are needed. 
These condititions govern the restoration. 

Jn 1 . 1 before [iirirpo\TTo^ a personal name is required. Probably 
there was only a single name without the father’s name (although two 
very short names might find room in the space that remains open). The 
eiriTpoiro ? t ov KlWclvlov 7 reSiov must have been connected with the 
Imperial estates there: on which see Chapter IX. of my Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia , I. : he was therefore, of course, a member of the 
Imperial household, and therefore nullo patre . A name like Eirenaios or 
Hymenaios would suit the conditions well ; and I insert the former 
exempli gratia. 

In 1 . 4 the restoration is fairly certain, except the length of the wife’s 
name ; but this is sufficient to show that some defining expression was added 
after ireUov in 1 . 2. When I submitted the restoration of the other three 
lines to Mr. Calder, with the gap in 1 . 2, he suggested errl tQ> (tltcql (the 
ending m being certain on the stone). This has some advantages (as we 
shall see) and the construction is justifiable, though this exact title is not 
known, for the genitive is usual. 

Thereafter Eirenaios (?) was promoted to be rypap^parev^ v 

and in this office he resided near Antioch, apparently on the Imperial 
estates south of the Colony. Now this part of the estates seems to have 
been charged with the income needed for maintaining the Sanctuary of 
Men ; and the modern village name Gemen, south of Antioch, seems to be Trj 
Mrjvo? (as Mr. Calder first suggested). The old priesthood was suppressed, 
as Strabo says ; but the ritual and buildings were maintained, and the 
fund for the maintenance was called the area sanctuarii . There was 
a curator of this area , who seems to have been a citizen of the colonia ; 
but, as the money must ultimately have come from the estates, originally 
the property of the god and then of Augustus and his successors, there 
must also have been an Imperial manager of the revenue, whom I 
conjecture to be 7 papp.arev^ r ov lepov 0 r/aavpo]v. What the Latin 
form of the title may have been is uncertain. 


1 ywaifd is inadmissible : the preceding letter was not K , but might be Cl), 
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The full restoration would then be as follows : — 

JLlprjvalos ? eVfcT/oo]7ro9 rov K tXXavt- 
ov rre&ov irn t Sol <jit\<dl teal ypa/xfiaTev- 
9 tov lepov drjaavpo\v eavron ? Sov erasure 
teal N eltcrjL ? avpi^iooL pLvrjpLrjs k've/ea 

As Eirenaios was promoted from the Killanian estates to manage the 
area, his office on the former cannot have been that of the supreme 
procurator of the estates, who was certainly a person of considerable 
importance ; but, if he was only [e7my)o]7ro9 [iirl tool (tlt]ool , we may under- 
stand that the duty at Gemen was higher. Here he prepared the grave 
for himself and his wife, probably on the death of the latter. This inscription 
has been carried with several others to build the mosque at Tcharyk Serai, 
which seemed to us to be certainly not an ancient site, as the cemetery 
contained no ancient stones. 1 

W. M. Ramsay. 

1 Professor Sterrett considered the village an ancient site ; but he mentions no proof except 
the stones of the mosque, which furnish no evidence : mosques are usually built by a contractor 
who brings stones. The cemetery does not suggest a site. 


Note TO P. 68, L. 12 : The theory of the nature of Artemis Ephesia, 
stated in my article on Anatolian Religion (Hastings’ Diet . Bib. V. 
pp. 1 16 f.), dominates the expression here and elsewhere. 

W. M. R. 
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THE TEKMOREIAN GUEST-FRIENDS. 

In a former article on the Tekmoreian Guest-Friends 1 many difficult 
problems were stated relating to (1) the organization of the Imperial estates 
which originally were the property of the God Men at Antioch-towards- 
Pisidia, and (2) the constitution and character of the Association of 
Tekmoreioi ; and a partial solution of them was proposed. That Saghir was 
likely to be the best point for excavation and discovery of additional 
documents was pointed out on p. 350. In 1911 we camped at Kokuler for 
three nights, as this was the nearest point to Saghir to which waggons could 
reach. 2 We spent the two intervening days in visits to Saghir ; but, as nearly 
three hours were needed in going and two hours in returning on each day, 
the actual time in Saghir was very inadequate. On the third day we visited 
Gondane, and went on towards Oinan-Ova across the mountains. In Saghir 
we found a score of inscriptions, mostly small fragments, and revised one or 
two of those already published : this was certainly the chief centre of the 
Tekmoreian Association. In Gondane we found one new inscription. The 
need for longer study is as great as ever. That Gondane should be a sort of 
secondary centre for the Association is probably due to the fact that it lay on 
the great road from Apollonia and the west to Antioch and the east, whereas 
Saghir was remote and high on the slopes of Sultan-Dagh. 

(1) As to the organization of the Imperial Estates we have no new 
information. This is of less consequence, as the suggestions already made in 
that paper have been approved by Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des 
Kolonates , 1910, pp. 298 ff. (especially 301). 

In this department only the reading of the small inscription of 
Karbokome ( Studies , p. 309) has been improved. This was copied by me 
first in 1905, revised by Mr. Calder and myself in 1907, and again by us all 
in 1911. As already stated the letters are in several places worn and 
difficult ; and the difficulty is complicated by the ungrammatical character of 
the composition. The inference already drawn that the 'procurator and actor 
of the Emperor acted in ordinary regular course as priests of the local cult, 
ruling the native population on the Estates under the old religious form, 


1 Studies in the History and Art of the (Q = Quater-centenary Publication, Aberdeen). 
Eastern Provinces, pp. 305 to 378. The in- 2 Waggons can go to Saghir empty, but not 

scriptions in that article are quoted as Q 1 etc. with any load. 
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is only confirmed by the improved text. The inscription does not mention 
that the actor was slave of Caesar, nor does it state that the eponymous 
official was procurator of the Emperor ; but the circumstances leave no 
doubt on this point (which was also the case on the Ormelian Estates), and 
my theory has been accepted by Rostowzew, loc. cit. p. 301. 

It is an extremely important point, never previously observed on any 
Anatolian Imperial Estates, that the administration was conducted under 
this form. It implies that the old relation of the tenants to the God was 
maintained in Imperial times to the Lord Emperor . 3 These tenants were 
his property, not actually as slaves, but in a status which naturally developed 



€ TT I M APKOYd>l A6 l NO 
l€P€OCKT I CTOYKAPBO 
KCOMHTOYKAIKTIC A N 
~AKA'N 61 AAO cnPA 
rMAT€YTO*l£P€OCKA 
AHMOC KAPBCXGOMH 
CO N 

Fig. 1. 


67 rl M.dp/cov <&L\elvo\y 

lepeos ktlcttov Kap/3o- 
KCopLrjrov /cal /criaav- 
t]<z /cal Ne^aSo? (?) 7 rpa- 
ypuarevTOv lepeo<; /ca\l 
Sfjfios Kap/3o/co)p,r][T- 

(OV 


into the later Colonate ; and the general situation was as described in my 
previous paper. The Estates were divided among /ccopiat. Each /ccoprj had 
its lot of lands, and its resident plebs (\aot or 0 ^X 09 ), who cultivated it and 
probably paid rent to the Lord Emperor through his procurator and actor 
priests. The allusions to puaQ coral (which were restored conjecturally) now 
disappear from the texts. Perhaps the non-existence of any revenue- 


3 [Kt tpl]ov 5«/3[a<rToO], K vpioov AvroKparSpav, families (&c ycvovs), succeeding by some un- 
A et Kvpitp. The Ormelian priests were of native known rule. 
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farmers, 4 owing to direct relation of the tenants to the official priests, 
furnishes the simplest explanation of the failure of puadcoral here, whereas 
they are so often mentioned on the Ormelian Estates, and the presence of 
one is the sole evidence that Imperial Estates existed in Oman- Ova 
Q Studies , p. 311). 

The text is worth repetition with an epigraphic copy. The wearing of 
the stone has broadened the lines of the letters so that they are hard to trace 
with certainty. A, and A can hardly be distinguished from one another. 

There is no difference between the three epigraphic copies except in 
1. 4. 5 After kA all mark an iota very slightly and doubtfully. After N€i 
1905 has A and A (incomplete in the lowest line): the others have A A 
or A A- At the end 1905 places r, which belongs to 1. 5. In 5 all agree in 
TOC as most probable; 6 but 1911 gives TOY as possible. The text still 
remains uncertain and unsatisfactory : probably the engraver blundered, and 
the composer knew little Greek. 

The name Kaveta&oq is unendurable : perhaps read teal N ei(^)a8o?, 
assuming that the engraver has dropped a letter K> and that i after KA 
was intentional. The suggested NetWo? and [ 7 ]epeo 9 in Q 1 are impossible. 

(2) As to the character of the Tekmoreioi the new inscriptions make a 
distinct step forwards, and permit some improvement in the published texts. 
The Association was clearly a religious one, as soothsayers ( xp r l <T H 0 ^ Tai ) are 
mentioned in one of the new texts ; and in Miss Hardie’s article above it is 
conclusively proved that the act called t e/cpuopeveiv (an incorrectly formed, 
and therefore artificial verb) had an expiatory character. Apart from the 
/3pa/3evTaL, whose Anatolian village character was discussed in Studies , 
p. 312, and the dvaypcufreix;, who was also probably a village official, 7 the 
chief or president of the Association was called tt pcoTava/cXiTrp ?. The name 
is now restored with certainty in Q 1 and Q 17 and occurs frequently in the 
new texts. It seems to mean ‘ he who reclines first at table/ The ordinary 
classical terms for ‘ taking one’s place at table ’ are /cara n rapa-, (rvyKcna- 
k\iv€(t6cu, I find no example of avatcXiveadcu used in this sense, except in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 8 We must of course understand that dvatcXiveaOai, 
was used in the Gospels as being the common term in Palestinian Greek- 
speaking society : 9 are we then to understand that the same term was 


4 These publicani under the Empire were of 
totally different character from those of Re- 
publican times ; and all comparisons between 
them ought to disappear from commentaries 
and works on New Testament times : their 
true character has been shown by Rostowzew, 
Studien z. Gesch. d. rom. Staatspacht and after 
him by Ramsay in Hastings' Diet. Bib. v. p. 
394 b. 

5 In Studies , p. 309, I say that K T I C A N 

in 3 is uncertain. These letters are quite clear, 

yet give a hopeless reading : Calder notes that 

all six letters are certain. 

* 1905 corrects THC to TOC : as the 


letters became blurred and broad, C was evolved 
out of Y. 

7 On the contrary, Ziebarth, Griech. Vereins- 
wesen , p. 67, regards Anagrapheus and Bra- 
beutai as officers of the Association. 

8 Luke uses also KaraicKiveffdcu. All four 
Gospels and Septuagint use also avcuriirTtiv. 
avd has the distributive sense in these com- 
pounds. 

9 I put this in a rough fashion, implying no 
definite opinion as to local usage. The term 
dvaK\ive<rdai has not yet been found in Egyptian 
papyri ; but perhaps the idea does not occur. 
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employed' also in the Greek spoken in the Antiochian region ? Whether or 
not that be so, the following hypothesis, in accordance with my previously 
stated views on the character of the Association, may be here advanced. 

The title given to the leader implies that a common meal was a 
prominent feature in the ritual of the Association. Such a meal, however, 
was a feature of many (probably of all) such religious societies in the ancient 
Greek world : the meal followed a sacrifice to the deity in whose worship the 
society met. The occurrence of an official cook 10 in some societies perhaps 
shows an appreciation of the material enjoyment of the meal ; but in origin, 
doubtless, the Mageiros had a religious significance ; and it may be doubted 
whether his duties were more than ritualistic. Similarly the Protanaklites 
must have been, in the Tekmoreian ritual, a figure of outstanding importance. 
The head of the Association was so called, because some impressive ritual 
duty was connected with his taking the first place at the sacred meal. The 
analogy with the Christian Eucharist is striking, and it has already been 
pointed out that in the pagan reaction and revival the imitation of Christian 
words and terms and rites was a typical feature. 11 I venture then to 
conjecture that the leader of the Tekmoreian Association (which I have 
already supposed to be anti-Christian), as his most characteristic duty, had 
to preside at a ritual meal which to some extent rivalled the Eucharist. 12 

2 = Q 2. The superscription stating the object to which the money 
subscribed was devoted was printed correctly: the conjecture Xe/3 was 
confirmed : for the conjectural rov Kvpiov perhaps the name of the deity 
should be read, as Miss Hardie suggests. 

The opening lines of the main inscription, which have been in great part 
lost by fracture of the stone, can now be improved. The first line 
(numbered 4) ended 6ITC0 AlfTY. This excludes my first restoration on 
p. 319, but leaves a wide field for conjecture, and the direction indicated on 
p. 349 13 is most probable. 

ire/c/iopeva-av ? <r]e/To> 8ittv- 
p(p iirl avay pac^ecos A vp- 
7]\iOV ArjpLTJTpLOV ? * Ov7)]<TLpbOV 
Knp,]€v[r]v]ov, eVl [7 rpco]ra- 
vaK\C]rov A vp. IIa7ra? 14 Mevveov tv ? [/ce ? 

<&povLpbov K.app,r]vov So^t[o? 8rjv. . . . 

/c(e) iirl ftpafievrwv two in number. 


10 Ziebarth, Griech. V ereinswesen, pp. 41, 65. 

11 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. viii., ix. 3-9 ; Lac- 
tantius, M.P. 36, 37. Ramsay, Pauline and 
Other Studies , Art. iv., quotes many illustra- 
tions from inscriptions : see also Cit. and Bish. 
of Phrygia , ii. p. 567. 

12 Sacraments, at any rate baptism, were 
Mithraic. 

13 This view that the rite was performed 

with twice-fired bread, has been pro- 


posed by Mr. A. J. Reinach (not observing my 
suggestion of it as possible on p. 349, though 
neither of us has made a restoration in 
accordance with this idea). His excellent 
paper is used in the sequel. 

14 nairas either bad grammar (like Hvros 
with nominative nouns, and other solecisms), 
or due to remembrance of a Phrygian genitive. 
Tv[ittjvov koX] with a second name is too long. 
Yet tv for rod is a unique misspelling. 
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The restoration of the exordium of the main inscription, if it could be 
assured, would go far to resolve the difficulty as to the Tekmoreian 
Association. [cr]etT&> Snrv[p(p~\ seems certain, since the additional letters 
read in 1911 have antiquated my former guess [eV] There 

seems to be no other possible word. The convincing paper by Monsieur 
A. J. Reinach on Pain Galate and the discoveries of 1911 remove the 
difficulty that I expressed in Studies , p. 349 : 15 ‘ the twice-fired bread/ about 
which I there hesitated, now stands almost complete in the text. The 
Protanaklites, probably, gave the bread to mystai at the ritual meal. 

A verb is needed before [crjetro). The restoration which I retain follows 
the form of which examples are quoted in Studies p. 346. Perhaps one 
should prefer a verb which along with aelrcp St7rvp(p would be equivalent 
to ereKpopevaav , but the ritual term is not out of place at the opening. 
I omit otiSe (which analogy, p. 346, calls for), and suppose that the following 
names serve as nominatives to the verb at the beginning : the line seems to 
have been short (though the arrangement is irregular in this inscription). 
The conjectural restoration of Demetrius in 1. 9 becomes now r less convincing, 
as being too short ; and I have therefore written AvprjXlov in full. 

Monsieur A. J. Reinach has illustrated the importance of the bread in 
ritual ; and his conclusion as regards the Tekmoreioi seems now established : 
la communion par le dipyron parait done comme Vacte essentiel par 
lequel on devient Tekmoreios : le tekmor ne serait pas autre chose qu ’ une 
formule d' initiation (p. 231). He quotes the case of the Montanist sect 
Artotyritae, who celebrated the Eucharist with bread and cheese, without 
wine (which was symbolical of blood). 

The ritual meal was, as we have seen, the central ceremony, according 
to wide-spread custom, of a pagan Society ; and at this meal evidently the 
Protanaklites played his part, in which probably the giving of the dipyros 
(instead of ordinary bread) to the new mystes was included. Whether all 
the mystai who took part in the ritual meal also partook of the dipyros , or 
only the new initiate, cannot yet be determined ; but analogy points to 
the view that the eating of this special kind of bread was characteristic of 
the cult and common to all the mystai. That was the old pagan ritual. 
The transformation of this ceremony into a test and an initiation (perhaps 
by the addition of a confession or oath or some other accompaniment) 
probably belongs to the late reorganization of the society in the third 
century. Q. 9 is the only list which seems to be older than a.d. 212 ; and in 
it there is no Protanaklites, and the ritual element is not prominent, because 
the pagan revival had not yet begun when the list was engraved. The 


15 Reinach in Revue Celtique , 1907, pp. 225 f. 
The thonght of 5«n5[p<p] occurred to me too late 
for the text p. 319, when that sheet was already 
on the machine ; I could only add the reference 
in the note to p. 349, where I have mentioned 
this possibility, quoting some evidence that 


ordinary bread was avoided in the Phrygian 
ritual, but confessing inability 4 to see how the 
sign could be exhibited by means of the twice- 
fired bread.’ It is, however, now easy to see 
how well this adapts itself to the newly 
discovered Protanaklites. 
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religious Society existed throughout the Roman period, as the basis of the 
organization of the Estates. 

Monsieur A. J. Reinach is sceptical about these lists having any 
connexion with Imperial Estates. Apparently he has not studied the history 
of the Anatolian Estates; and does not recognize them. Rostowzew, who 
knows those Estates, recognizes at a glance the character of the documents. 

Monsieur Reinach is probably right that the use of pain Galate in the 
Tekmoreian ritual was due to the Gaulish custom of using bread twice-fired, 
which after being lightly cooked was reduced by trituration to a kind of 
flour, and then a second time prepared and baked (pp. 230 £). This custom 
confirmed and agreed with the Phrygian ritual usage, which forbade leavened 
bread as part of the food of priests : such is the probable meaning of the 
prohibition, as M. Reinach proves at some length (p. 226), and as I have 
assumed without argument {Studies, p. 349). 16 The extension of Gaulish 
custom is a proof of the reality of Galatian influence in South Galatia, in the 
district called in Acts xvi. 6 rj Qpvyla tcai TaXartfcrj %wpa. If, now, we had 
reason to think that opposition to the native nnd the Jewish, and perhaps 
the Montanist, custom caused the orthodox Christians to prefer leavened 
bread in the Eucharist, the insistence on unleavened bread in the Tekmoreian 
ritual feast would have constituted in itself a test of orthodox Christian 
constancy. 

That the ‘ Orthodox ’ Church at that time disapproved of the celebration 
of the Eucharist with unleavened bread is highly probable, and almost 
certain. On this matter I am deeply indebted to Mr. Brightman. All the 
Eastern Churches except the Armenian use leavened, and abhor unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist. The Western Church uses unleavened bread, but 
this is probably an innovation of much later date than the Tekmoreian 
inscriptions. Our theory would furnish a good cause in history for the 
abhorrence felt in the East. According to the view stated by the present 
writer in a series of articles in the Expository Times , 1910, the Eucharistic 
rite might originally accompany any meal, if other conditions were suitable, 
and in that case either kind of bread would serve equally well, but leavened 
bread would be in practice much commoner. A preference might thus arise, 
which was strengthened by another cause. The Ebionites celebrated their 
annual Eucharist with unleavened bread (Epiphanius, Haer. XXX. 16) — no 
doubt as a Christian substitute for the Passover — and two inscriptions of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia (if my belief that they are Jewish-Christian is correct, 
Cities and Bish. of Phr. II. p. 545 f.) show that in Phrygia during the third 
century Jewish Christians celebrated the annual Easter Eucharist with 
unleavened bread ; but in Humann-Judeich Hierapolis , p. 142, those inscrip- 
tions are regarded as Jewish. My hypothesis is that the Ebionite usage 
goes back to the first century, and that the non- Jewish Churches developed 
in opposition a preference for leavened bread, which was intensified as time 
passed. 


16 The Christian authorities say that the priests ate no bread. 
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An objection to the view that retcpopeveiv had some connexion with the 
Imperial religion (stated in Gott. Gel. Anz. t 1908, p. 297, in a detailed and 
suggestive review of the Studies ) leads to a clearer conception of the act and 
its nature. The reviewer, R. Laqueur, agrees with me that reicpopeveiv 
denotes eine Kultus-handlung irgend welcher Art ; but denies any Im- 
perial significance, well viele dann die Tatsache , dass nur ein einziger in 
einer grossen Namenreihe doppelt ‘ bezeugt ’ hatte (BU reKpopevaas:) nicht 
erklaren lasst. 17 That causes quite as great difficulty, if the act had a ritual 
significance only in the old Phrygian cultus. I take it that there are only 
the two alternatives open to the reviewer and to me, who accept the theory 
of ritual significance : (1) the act belongs to the old religion, (2) it has 
a certain relation to the Kaiserkultus. But the reviewer seems, if I rightly 
understand him, to assume that (2) excludes (1). This is not so. The old 
religion and the Imperial cult were combined. The Estates had been* 
administered by the Imperial Procurator as priest maintaining the old form 
of rule. Thus the Estates were managed without any violent change, and 
the cultivators continued to be organized under the form of a religious 
society (as has been already indicated) similar to their former system. The 
immense power and influence of the Anatolian hiera are illustrated by the 
great inscription which the Americans found on the wall of the temple at 
Sardis relating to this matter of landed estates ; and it is probable that the 
fcaurapiao-Tal known from a remarkable inscription published by Buresch, 
Aus Lydien, pp. 6 f., and commented on by M. Reinach loo. cit ., were a 
society of cultivators of a Sardian temple-property which had passed into 
Imperial possession. The Emperors seldom interfered with the temple- 
system, but adapted it to their own purposes, for the Imperial god was 
generally identified with the god of the district. The old ritual forms were 
well suited to be used in the last struggle of the Empire and paganism 
combined against the new faith. The old custom of the twice-fired bread 
was used as a Tekmor or test of religion and loyalty : only the testing 
purpose was new, while the form was old. That the test was usually applied 
only once (in two cases twice) presents no difficulty. A single test was 
ordinarily sufficient : all who passed it showed themselves good pagans 
and acquired merit, whether suspected of Christianity or not. 

That there may have been a kind of Tekmoreian sacrament is probably 
a sign of Mithraism (note 12). The influence of Mithras-worship in Asia 
Minor is little known. The baptism of this ritual seemed to rival the 
Christian sacrament ; and, though Mithraism is not recorded to have played 
a part in the pagan revival under Maximin, the Tekmoreian rites, as 
described here and below, perhaps show that the Mithraic ritual was mixed 
up at Antioch with the anti-Christian movement. A monument of Mithraic 
initiation from a military station on the west Cappadocian frontier is pub- 
lished in my Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey , pp. 214-222. 

I add some remarks on the text, derived from a revision of some points. 


17 A second case is now known : Miss Hardie’s paper, No. 2. 
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In 33 note confirmed. 38, AAPHNOYC of all copies confirmed: P is con- 
firmed by No. 26 below. 48, there is room for AttoX in the gap. 52, C6IH 
perhaps rightly, but H and N are sometimes indistinguishable. 65, MEIN : 
probably ligature of I and N has been omitted by engraver’s slip. 72, 
OIT(x)N probable. 86, OYAA6 certain, i.e. OvaXeXiavos, an interesting 
local pronunciation : the name was liable to alteration in East Phrygia and 
Lycaonia, where O vapeXiavos occurs often. 82, A vp. A v^avcov Zcotucov. 
104, © now blurred. On 57 see No. 20. 

4 = Q 4, 28. On 'AvSirjvos see note on 21 below. 

7 = Q 7 (R. 1886, 1911). 3, ]rjv6<;. 6, for II read N : restore 'HX]ulv€lt7)<; 

as in No. 26, 9. 9, a line is omitted : read [Vjo/ayvos : then 1. 10 is [’IoJuAteu? 

(9 in Studies ), and so on. This is perhaps part of one side of the large 
homos described as No. 27. 

8 = Q 8. In 1. 6 read [eV] 5/ 0 picocs, as proved by a fragment found in 
1911. In 1. 7 read [%a]A*em /[9 : see note on 17 below. 

9 = Q 9 (R. 1886, R. and C. 1911). The new copy added a line, 
TOY§A6 at the top of column B, and gave in B 5 (formerly B 4) 
nATTAC M A, 18 in B 6 MOYKAP. In A 9 the reading is AffOY . . . .OY 
(possibly AMOY) : in A 10 KYA or KPA, and the gap is larger. 

The stone is on the inside of a garden- wall on the right as one enters 
the village from south. It is turned upside down, and the lettering is rude 
and sometimes uncertain. The inscription is in two columns, A and B, 
separated by two bull’s heads, from whose horns a wreath is suspended 
between them. Column B only completes A, and is not independent. 
T occurs both at end of A 1 and in B 1. Hence the text results. 

A 1 and B 1-4 iirl dvaypacfrews Z]&)t[^]/coi) 'Apre/Movos ISoaXiavov 

(j)TOV ’A \[6]^dvSpOV S' AaO/CCOpLTJTOV. 

A 2 Meve/cXf}? M€i\drp,€o$ confirmed. 

A 10 Perhaps KvaSprjvo^ rather than K paSprjvos. 

After A 12 add B 5-6 na7ra? M a^tpbov K ap[pbrj]vo^. 

12 = Q 12 (St. 1885, R. 1886, R. and H. 1911). We had the stone 
taken out of a garden-wall, and thus uncovered a number of lines, which 
were hitherto concealed and uncopied. Miss Hardie and I worked at 
lines 8 ff. in a hot afternoon under a blazing sun, after a fatiguing forenoon’s 
work. We had little mental energy left for the task ; the stone was in an 
awkward position, and the letters are so worn, that we at last abandoned the task 
in despair. It was only on the following day that the word irpdyravaKXLrri 9 was 
discovered, which clears up A 8. The stone ought to be tried once more 
before it is completely published ; but we have made it intelligible. 


18 Sterrett prints in his epigraphic copy j accidentally omitted the C in the copy which 

TI ATI AM A. My notebook of 1886 gives I sent him ; and thus n«irS appears in his text 

the text correctly (as in 1911) ; but presumably and hence in Q 9. 
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The inscription is in the usual form. It first states the object of the 
dedication by the Xenoi Tekmoreioi. Then it states the date by naming the 
Secretary 5-6, the Protanaklites 8, and the Brabeutai 11. 


10 


15 


V7T€p T(OP Kv]pl(OP TV^TJ 9 KOI [p- 

et]#7?9 k at alcovlov 8 c a flop rj 9 
/ cal tov Gvvirav'Tos avrov oX/cov 
cr(OT7]p[a<z avearrjfTav Sivot 
T etc fio peioi Tv^rjp % aX/ceop 67r[i] 
ap]aypa<f)€o<; A vp. Ylanra St9’A<7T[ or Ae[r] 
8]ov 9 i nr 18 o a up Srjp . <y<j) a 

€]tt6 [ 7rp(o]rapa<v>KXLr[ov ] Mezwea8[- 

09 ]o*[ ]o|V]o9 K ep[p]drov [Srjp 

A vp. 3, l/LLap Z corc/cov Aio(f)dpov<; lira [* 
3]o pto $ iirl8o<r[iv]. in rl /3pa/3evr 
A]u. *A \e%ap8p[o\v At7r[o\o T\piclt\ov 

koX A vp. ALa^cpuapov Na£tou(?) Ta 
p.e]rrjpov /cal M ap/cov [’T/zJez /09 Ile- 
a/ce^piarov, A vp. Adfias T cpioOiov 

A vp. J A]\i!;ap8po<; Kap£/£ot)<9> Apaac^e t /9 


B 

€>- 
l dpa - 
Vpa]<t>e- 
6)9 A v[p. 


fio[v 
A^Joyfe- 
i/]ot>9 
yiapov ] 

(OP 

Srjp.. 6- 
\[l- 
Srjp. 


On B, an adjoining face of the stone, only a few letters are engraved. 
In A there remain a good many lines which might probably be read with 
time and patience, if the stone were put in a good position. Part of the 
dating in A seems to be corrected in B by the addition of a second apaypa<f>ev<; 
(perhaps ’ Oirripbov Aioyepovs;). In B lower down cop seems to complete 
fipafievr in A. Similarly in the following lines. 


15 = Q 15, 1. Probably read ip M ]apSp<p : there is not room for 
’ OXipbapap(p . See also Q 11 and Q 21 (below). 

17 = Q 17. The first line may perhaps be part of a statement of the 
use to which the subscribed money was applied. 

[Te/c/jLopeioc iirolrjaap . . . ^a/c[(o]pbaTa 
eVt] dpaypa<f)€(o<; A ii\p. 

Mrjp^oScopov Aov/celo[v ftovAevrov 
’ArT]tO^€6)9 8 oZ^To[9 SrjP. [ 

5 67rl] n Tpcorapa/cXiTov f E p/i[ 

Z]a itucov tov /cal f E ppLov Y\l[/c(op]o<; ?ZvvaS€v[ 9 19 

Then follow names in nom. with sums of denarii. 

14 e\iTL ftpaftevrcop A v. 5 A\/clp,ov * AA/clfiov Tianrarjov Srjp, v/c 
/cal Airira Valov AanriaTprjpov Srjp. erfl . 


19 The inflexion of nouns in -eus troubled the composer seriously : he uses -eos and -ea>$ in 
nom., -€i5j in gen. 
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Then follow other names in nom. with sums of denarii. 

X afcco/juara , i.e. ^aXic^fiara (compare Q 2, 3). Perhaps /ca%etT? 7 ? for 
/caV^., i.e . jjakeirr 79 , should be read in 21, 5, below, a trade name equivalent 
to ^aXKev 9 , though not elsewhere found. In Q 13 ^aX^oofMt occurs. In 
Q 8, 7 [x a V^ f€€ ^ r v[^] seems certain: in 27 A, 16 it is written in full. [This 
spelling seems to point to a suppressing of the l sound as in Eng. pronuncia- 
tion of chalk . G. F. H.] 


19 = Q 19, 1. Perhaps aya]\p,[a, part of a statement of objects made. 


20. The fragment Q 20 (St. 1885, R. 1886) should be placed on the 
right of this fragment copied by me in 1911, leaving only a gap of a few 
letters between them, 


fVTIDN/ 
OXC 


B (Q 20) 

AlOYCYNNAA oIkSn^NTT// ’AN 

CUNAKAtAY A,or€NOY€Pfv€0)CA 

MI&OCKAP&Ot HTOYAONT OCKYOC 
P KAP \ KOC&62 1 AA KJ NNABOPCY C* OJK 
P’0€K\CU)NXAPITl NOCCOYPBIAN OC*UA 
YP CUUKPATHC 2 UJ I KO Yfi ATT? A N O f A 
YPATHTACKOINTO'I VAPCIANOf A 

AYPAPT€HU)NANTHt' 10CKINNA80 ^TC-KUA 
Y P •ATnrACB-CYNNAAtY&NAAn Z DKXUA 
AYPAA€SANAPOCZlOC'§ AJANO, **NA 
AYPTTATTACB'CYNNAACa- ^ A 
YPA\Or€NHCAA62ANAP<l 
‘PMHNOAUJPOCB'CYI ' 
ypspmhckapikoyioy/ 

YPA6H A^HCArAe 
YP2U)T\KOCANT 

y° ahtioxoccoy 

CUJKPATHCAAH 
A 'AHTnAAVK 


NOCU^YNA 


Fig. 2. 


677*6 j 3 pafi]evTa)v [A vp. ’A rr]d\ov Xap[6Tft)i/]o[? 

K opvrj ?]X 60 u XvvvaS[ev^ oltccbv iv Ut[Xiy]dv[a> 
8ot>? x] o>vd /cal A v[p. ']&pp,]oyevov f Ep/^ea>9 A- 
lo0£ ?]/668o9 Kap/3o[/ccopL]ijTOV Sovtos X yfroe 
5 A v]p. Kapi/cos A e^cdS[ov] Kivvafiopevs X cok 
A v]p. ®epLLcrcov Xap6V[a>]z/09 'Zovpftiavos X coa 
A ]£p. ^co/cpdrrj 9 Z&)[t6]/co 0 BarT€a^09 X wa' 

A]up. ’A7T7ra9 KoArofu M]apcr6ai>09 X co/ce 

Aup. ’Aprepicov ^ AvTrj\yop\o^ K«/i/a£op€U9 X a>a 
10 A]up. ’A7T7ra9 /3' 2twa£>e[i/9] eV , A\'yt?[^]ot9 X coa 
Avp. ’ AXel-avSpos Z(oo-[ip,ov A^lavos X 
Aup. IIa7ra9 ft Xwvah[ev 9 eV] Nocra) X 
A]up. AioyevTjs 'AAe%dvhp\ov 
A v]p. MrjvoBojpos $ ^v[vva8ev 9 
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15 A]vp. 'Bppfjs JZapiKov ’Iou[X^6i;9 
K\vp- AegtaSr)? ’Ayd0[a>vo$ ? 

A ]vp. Zcotikos ’A vr^io'Xpv 
A ]vp. ’ AvtIlo^o^ Sov[crov ? 

Avp .] ^coKpdrrj^ M af~L[p,ov 
Avp .] ’ A[(rtc]\r)7rid8ri<; 

In 3-4, A[ ]^So9 cannot be a long word : A[*o0e]/uSo9 would suit in 
length, if it were known elsewhere. 

As to comparative date, the following may be noted : 5, Karikos is 
brother of Antenor, son of Dexiades (Kinnaborion), Q 16, 15; Q 15, 17. 
9, Artemon, son of Antenor, is grandson of Dexiades (Kinnaborion), Q 16, 15, 
and Q 15, 17. 15, Hermes, son of Karikos, is perhaps brother of Julius 

(Iulia), Q 15, 22, and Q 16, 21. 7, Zotikos, father of Sokrates here, is son of 

Orestes in No. 27 (Battea). 

Accordingly this list is later by a (short) generation than Q 15 and Q 16 
(which were proved in Studies , p. 300, to be early), and it is later by a 
generation than the fragmentary No. 27. So far as shape and arrangement 
go, this present list seemed to be possibly a part of No. 27 ; yet the 
chronological evidence is against this, and 27 goes with 15 and 16. The only 
possible way of fitting 27 to those two is to suppose that 27, 1 completes 
16, 60, a very slender thread' of union. 

L. 11. Alclvo 9 (read by Sterrett in 1885, but broken before I saw the stone 
in 1886) is probably the same name as A I AHNOC in Q 2, 57. In 1882 
I noted in margin that this was the probable reading: in 1911 Calder and 
I agreed that A I AHNOC was probable (initial not certain). In 1886 I 
thought that I was liee with the following A, and hence printed 'Aparjvos in 
Q 2. The true text seems to be either Aiarjvos or Aiarjvo 9, probably the 
latter. There is no room for [Bapov/c]\cav6s. 

L. 12. There is not room in the gap for oltccov iv, but e.g. iv K voaw or 
’Az f 6(7(0, involving loss of one letter, is possible. 

L. 21 = Q 21 (St. 1885, R. and C., separately, 1911). The older copy is 
far from complete in 11. 1, 2. The stone is top part of the basis of a statue, 
perhaps. 

Avp. ’A prepcov Kapucov 'H pepaL^ov) f O\/^[z]az/[o9] &rjv. i/[ 

Avp. r«609 ALevdvSpov- ’AvBprjvo? Srjv. [ 

Avp. Blprjveos 'A\e£dv8pov AovSavSrjvbs %a\/a[a Svo ? 

Avp. Kapt/cos ’AXegdvSpov Ka^eLrr}^ M.a\r]v6 < ?. 

L. 1. 'OXpLtavo?. Calder reads part of p, and of a with gap sufficient 
for i. From Sterrett’s defective copy I caught [o fc]ai f 0\[p,iavo< ;] and 
restored wrongly a personage elsewhere mentioned. Presumably OY was 
omitted before OA by the engraver. I revised Calder’s copy, but could 
make no addition to a very faint text. 

L. 2. Calder read APOMANAP? In revision I preferred APOYANAP 
or A NAP. Calder then re-read, and admitted these as possible. The text is 
not quite certain. 

h.s. — VOL. XXXII. m 
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L. 3. AovSafyvos (Sterrett) : We read as above. The local name is 
evidently connected with the personal name Doudas or Dodes, through suffix 
avBa or aSa: see for similar examples Histor. Geogr. of Asia Minor p. 368. 
On Ka^€iTrj<; see 17, above. As to the form ’A vSprjvos, in Q 4, 28 I read 
at first ’A vtyrjvos and then noted that only |H was certain, but PH was 
possible. In Q 15, 32 and 16, 33 iv is restored. Miss Hardie 

quotes Pliny’s city Andria of Phrygia (Nat. Hist. v. 145 : Cit. and Bish. of 
Phrygia i. p. 209). 

23 = Q 23, 10 fuaOcoTov unjustifiably restored here. 


24 = Q 24 (Callander 1906, R. and C. 1911). 3 IICENIONI followed by 
a doubtful letter or emblem. 

L. 8 iroirjarji tcardpa avra* yevocro for irotgcryiaiapa (1906) : the text is 
in parts much worn. 


25 = Q 25 (a small part copied by R. 1886, when the rest of the stone 
was covered up : Callander’s copy 1906 is entirely confirmed by R. and C. 
1911 ; 2 We read en. 6 We read N on another edge of the stone, so that 
the object dedicated was a fthvos. 7 KAAA complete. 

26 (R. C. and H. 1911). On two sides of a stone excavated at Saghir. 
The upper part occurs only on side B, while the corresponding part of side 
A is blank. On this upper part the superscription describing the purpose 
to which money subscribed (no sums mentioned in the text) was applied : 
the arrangement is as in Q 2. Sides C and D seem not to have been 
engraved, yet B is evidently incomplete. The stone is much worn, and the 
engraving was very rude and inaccurate. Misspellings and omissions are 
numerous. Though a line can be quite certainly restored above 1. 1, 
containing the nominative plural before the verb, yet not a trace of it could 
be detected. 


€W\ AN<\TI€0C AYPAC 
AKinTTPUJTAN A KAtTOY/ 
M PHf NNSACAAPtiftcuo AT 
Mm€HTrWT*OCN€m\KTHC 


*TTfcCKtWANTO 

tponkmtona a oncu 
AN tCTHCANCVNTHOl 
(KTUJNl&UUN ANAftUJ 
KAHtllAAOVlXSNOC 
PKHNOTf ANTOV AT 
H(rtNOKtNOCnPUJTA 
re None nocitpuutana 


A V P AC KNH1T I A tk H CATHTAA 
WPCIN7P0TT0C K PAN AO 
AP 


AC TPeiNlATHC 

T€CZttmKOT 

SNASlNONOtNl 

€OVOV01K€l 


KJMtlTlBPA gfcVTIDNAV PZU) TtKOCtRC HOC H MAH VTOVTT Pi 
KAl WHPMTAHAKA1TOYAVPI Air lACKAPtKOYAAPPHNOC 


occcphanovaaphnoc 

*.HHNOCrtNOK€NOC 

UJ N 1U)T \ K0( *0 P \ AKO\ OOV€ I H I A 
AU) OCa0TA0NC»K# r 'K 

vaco.“t 

xomocoiKWN^N 

ATHC 


Fig. 3. 
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67 TV 

tc]al 
A vp. 
A vp. 


ava(ypa)7T€0<; A vp. ’ Act 

7 r p (DT av a k\\]Lt ov 


\jEUvot T etcpLopeioi] 

i7T€(TK€vacrav to \av ?- 

-rpov teal tov Baov ela- 

avecrrrjcrav ervv rfj ei[teovt 

etc T&v IBicov ava\a)[pLdTCDV. 

teX^maBov v I/A6Z/09 

[A v]p. M.7]V07ravT0v ’A r[rdXov ? 


Mevveas M apteov Ov€LVLdr[rj]<; yevopievos 7rpcDTa[vateXLT7)$ 


I puev na7ra ’O ovecvidTrjs 
teal 67 rl ftpafievTcov A vp. Zco 
10 teal 67 rl 7 TpcoTavate[X]lrov A vp. n 
A vp. ’ AateXrjTridBr)? ’A7T7raS 
A]up. 'ZLvTpo'iros [ ] K pavaa 
A vp.] 'Ap[r€p,]cov Za)Ti/co[0 
Aup. ’A7ro]Xft)[^]o9 A ovXov %tpuKK 
15 A ip. ? IIa7r ?]a9 rpemar^ 
Aip. ]t609 20 ZayTiteov [. 

Aip. ? Map/t ?]6[\]\6 z^ol> Om 

Meia/jeot/cO Y> Oitee[rj 
K ]apcteo[v 


yev6p,€vo<; 7rpcDTava[/c\LTr }< ? 
rt/co9 (sic) v I/i 6 z ^09 'HMawTOu 7rp[coravateXiTov 
airia 9 Kapt/eot) Aap[p]?/z/09 
o] 9 ] ^epytavov Aaprjvos 
a]vrjvb < ? <yevbpLevo$ \yrp(oravateXiT^ 

] ’O piateov ’Oou€ti/ia[ T7 ?9 

6U9 

,]peo^o9 ol/ecov iv . . . 

dT ?7 9 

1^09 


If the restoration [az/]rpoz/ could be trusted, it would suggest some 
interesting speculations. Evidently the lost word denoted some place already 
existing, which had to be equipped : the three verbs iiroiTjaav , avearyaav, 
and eirecTteevaaav, are carefully distinguished in these statements (Q 2, Q 12, 
Q 13, Q 22). A cave, such as was used in the Mithraic ritual, or a place like 
the stable at Bethlehem used in this imitation of Christian ritual, would 
quite fulfil the conditions. The restoration el/eovt is very probable, as the 
I of K could be traced. Bdos seems to be a revival of an old epic word, 21 
meaning ‘ torch ’ in Homer, similar to the archaic, Homeric, retepuayp from 
which the Association derived its name. Whether the Christian analogy 
can be maintained or not, at any rate the equipment of the cave with a (large) 
torch and an image would be very suitable for a scene in the Mysteries, 
Phrygian or other. 

The comparative date of this inscription may be determined from 1. 12. 
Syntrophos of Kranosaga 22 was the father of Iman, a member of the 
Association, mentioned in Q 2, 88. Here in 1. 12 there is abundant room 
for a letter after the name ; and the only single letter possible would be B 
( i.e . Bfc). If this restoration is right, Syntrophos son of Syntrophos here 
would be brother of Iman, and the document would be nearly contemporary 
with Q 2, which has been assigned conjee turally to the period of Decius 
about a.d. 250 (Studies, p. 355). If, however, there was simply a gap on the 
stone, this document would be a generation older than Q 2, and would 
belong to the earlier group of Tekmoreian lists. 


20 For nouns in -eus see note 19. 21 As Miss Hardie suggested. 22 Misspelt Kranasana here. 

M 2 
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In B 9 the reading f H Xlccvltov seemed certain, although possibly A should 
be substituted for A, giving a form equivalent to Al^avlrov : on the 
equivalence of A and Z in Anatolian words under Greek conditions of 
spelling and pronunciation see Studies , p. 366, Classical Review , 1905, 
p. 370. In B 10 Aapprjvos and Aapfirjvo? were both possible ; but the 
following line decides in favour of a bad p. In 1. 13 both Zcotl/cos and 
Z (otlkov are possible; and there may be a letter lost after it, the initial of 
-opta/cov. In 1. 14 the lacuna is too short to allow two A in the personal 
name. Ini. 16 P60HNOC is perhaps possible, i.e. [’A/3 V\pe6riv6<$ : compare 
the Abrettenoi in North Phrygia. In 1. 17 the copy gives y very doubtfully 
between £ and In 1. 18 OYOlK may be a thick pronunciation of 
OIK, or a mere fault of the engraver. 

27 (R. 1911). Saghir. (Lower end of two sides of a large homos.) 
Two parts, A containing the beginnings and ends of the lines, B the 
middle : the latter is a corner of the bomos. 


A 


B 


A 


vHTHC 

NfcNOPKOIC 

CK^?rtYC 


D 



YPIMANM6N < 
YPMCNANAPO 
AY P M. AH J MOCM 
AYPZtUTIKOCO 


\TTOA60mik/v€ 

AlTTTTOCe 


PJM 



HNOC 


*CO 

*C0£ 


N 


vacaf 


KA\UWmtNOCKTIM( N 


Fig. 4. 


M]ocryou T a\ALpb6Tev<z ? 

] votos M opbLos 5 AT[TaA?7 Qvos K 
09 ’A^t ibyov Mta[v\c]dT7]^ Bpv. [ 
9 Tctfov M.€pyvcdr7j[<; Srjv. ra 
5 A v]p. V I p\av o]v KaSiavos Srjv. crS 


Avp.] ' AttoAwvlos 9 TloAvp,ap<yr}v6s (Stjv. er[ 7 r]a ?) hrjv. a %d 

QiknrTros E[ > [ Srjv. cr]pLa 
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A ]vp. V I jiav Me^[r]o[/oo? [ t?i/]o? Brjv. <rvy 

A up. M evavhpo? [rXiJJ/eoi'o? YLapacvhevs Brjv. crv[a 

10 A vp. M a£tyco? M^€[ve]fcpaTov NaX^o^^o? Srjv. <r[yd 
A up. Zcotlkos ’O [pia^rov Barreto? Brjv. <rvd 
A vp. %KvpLVOs 2/ cv[p,vov ] UoXvpLapyrjvos Brjv. <tk 
A vp, >r lpiav A ov\ov [ ]rjvo]_ ]u hrjv. a 
M evavhpos Evco\yvpio\v KrLpievrjvbs Srjv. [p]£a 

15 A vp. Teipbo/cpdrrjs Al[ovv<t]iov 9 Afcpeivd[rr)<; 
erect)? ^aX/eecTOD finis 

I copied these fragments at different places, and noted at the time the 
probability that they might suit each other, as they are parts of the lower 
end of a large homos ; but there was no opportunity of trying to fit them 
together. The inscriptions suit well : in 10, N aXixovrjvos is like Sayoi^o?, 
’ Apayovrjvos, Horjvos (''Egovcl, w I < r/3a), Aayorjvos, K.a\ovr)v6<z : on 1. 15 see 
below on D. C6(jl)C is the end of a name in gen., such as [To\ovpd]a€(os, 
which has come over from side D. The bomos was engraved on all four 
sides ; and considerable pieces probably remain : the traces make ’A fcpeLvdrrjs 
almost certain. Compare Studies , p. 359. 

L. 2. M opuos, probably genitive of a native name, and not related to 
Mummius. 

L. 4. T teLov or T ltjov : noted first as an indeclinable native name in 
J.H.S. 1883, p. 60. The form T^ou occurs in several unpublished in- 
scriptions of Laodiceia Lycaoniae. 

In 11 and in Q 20, 7 the reading ft ’Arreavos cannot be justified : 
Attaia therefore disappears from the list in Studies , p. 364, and Battea must 
be added there and on p. 371. Sterrett was right in this. 

D. The other sides of this homos were also engraved ; and the fol- 
lowing was perhaps a fragment of the lowest part of the fourth side. The 
names began on the third side, and are completed here. 


5 


X t[ 
Xt[ 

X T%a 
X tvcl 
X rvd 


-K(opL\r)Tr)<; 

X Tva! 


oltcdy]v iv''Op/coi<; 

X TV 

10 

? M[e ?]p7€D? 

-rjvo? 

1 1 

i * 


r) [blank space] 

X <roe 


KCU *' lpbaV ’I pbeVOS K.TLpb€v[r}VO^. 
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Line 8 here, from the shape of the basis, seems to correspond to A 16 ; 
and in this case apparently the name extended round beyond D on to A, 

so that the whole should run after this fashion [A vp. o]? M[e]py€vs 

[' Tov\ovpd]a€Q)i ; ^aX/eetrou. 23 Names like Toulourasis are common in the 
district of Anaboura, six hours south-east of Antioch. I take Mepyevs for 
Mepyvevs, a variant of MepypLarr)?. The lowest part of the basis was not 
engraved on sides A, B, but was engraved on side D in five lines. 

Another possibility in restoring A B 15, 16, is ’A /cp€cpd[rov Mlpo](T€cd<} 
XaXKeLTov, making Dionysius a citizen of Minassos, who had settled in the 
village Akreina, on the Imperial Estates, after the fashion described in 
Studies , pp. 357 £; but there seems to be hardly room for Miva -, for this would 
extend to A (which here is blank). The restoration ’A p/ceipd[Tr)s] or [ rov ] 
seemed practically certain, as we copied the stone. 

28. (C. 1911) Saghir. The epithet of the goddess was assured by 
traces of broken letters (Calder). 

’A prepay ?]*> ’A prepihi e\Trr)Ko\oL> evyjqv. 

For the present I refrain from publishing a number of small fragments 
of Tekmoreian lists, which were copied at Saghir in 1911, because it is 
probable that some of these may yet be united to one another or to other 
published fragments. In one case we put four together, as they were in our 
hands for some time ; but, unless one can handle them, it is not possible to 
fit such small parts together. It is useless to measure the letters, for these 
vary much in size in the same stone, and the spacing and the distances 
between the lines are very irregular. As knowledge grows,* the task of 
uniting the fragments might become easier. A week at Saghir seems even 
more urgently needed than when, in 1906, I suggested that it would be 
profitable. In one of the Turbe-s there are probably other fragments, besides 
those which have been seen and copied ; but religious awe will probably pre- 
vent them from being uncovered. Time, however, is necessary. People will 
not do for the visitor of a day what they will readily do for one who has lived 
for a week among them. 

29. (R. and C. and H., 1911.) Kundanli or Gondane, on a homos of 
peculiar shape. The stone is a square homos with a round cippus on the 
top, 24 but the cippus is properly cut only on the inscribed side, showing that 
the monument was intended to stand against a wall and to be seen only 
from one side. 

On the front of the homos is the head of a hornless ox. On the two 
sides are defaced ornaments : Miss Hardie thought both were bull’s heads : I 

thought that on the left side was the common ornament n and on 


23 Ethnic before father’s name, as in Q 15, 24 On the flat top of the cippus are three 

11 ; Q 2, 29. small circular bosses. 
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the right perhaps a bunch of grapes. Miss Hardie notes that in Lebas, 
Pl. 136, a relief from the Lydian Katakekaumene, Men stands with his 
left foot on the head of a hornless ox [perhaps a calf is meant]. On coins 
of Antioch Men often stands with left foot on bucranium. 



Kcuo-evvio? <£>l- 
Atjtos A ei K vpicp 
TOP f3[(o]fJLOP<l> 


Fig. 5. 


N is a mere slip for w : whether the final I was also a slip, or had some force 
in local pronunciation, I do not venture to determine. 

On these estates the reigning emperors were the Kyrioi (Q 12, 13). 
Hence, though Kyrios is a well recognized title of the god in Anatolia, yet 
here probably Zeus Kyrios is an identification of the reigning Emperor with 
the local Zeus, as e.g. in Athens Hadrian was Zeus Olympios. On the form 
Aet see Q 25 and note. 

Caesennius Philetos can hardly be separated from Caesennius Philetos, 
who made a dedication to Men Askaenos (see p. 123) along with his brother, 
when both had performed the action called refCfAopeveip. If we could suppose 
that these brothers were freedmen of Caesennius, governor of Galatia, A.D. 80, 
it would follow that the act of Tekmoreusis was practised from at least 
A.D. 80, and therefore was a rite in an old Phrygian religious society ; and 
much that I have suggested about the Association would be disproved. 
But that is not the situation. Caesennius Philetos was a resident in the 
country, belonging to one of the Hellenic families which had acquired the 
Roman civitas and taken the name of the governor in A.D. 80. This dedica- 
tion to Zeus Kyrios clearly belongs to a much later date ; and we must 
suppose that, as would be natural, the nomen persisted in the family for 
150 or 200 years. The religious Association was ancient. 
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30 (R. 1886). On a grave-stone at Yalowadj. 

Kcuaevia 
E pfuo- 
vrj 

Av£avo- 

VTl T€KV- 

(p fivea 9 

X“P LV * 


This epitaph certainly is not earlier than the late second century : 
it belongs to the period of degeneration. Hermione probably belonged to 
the same family as Philetos and Onesimos, a family of Hellenic incolae , 
rewarded with the civitas about a.d. 80-2, and retaining the Roman nomen 
permanently. A family like this was Hellenic only in virtue of education 
and language. As Isocrates says ‘ Athens has brought it to pass that the 
name of Hellene should no longer be thought a matter of race, but a matter 
of intelligence, and should be given to the participators in our culture rather 
than to the sharers in our common origin ’ ( Paneg ., trans. Jebb). The 
Hellenes of the great Graeco- Asiatic cities were rarely Greeks in blood : only 
certain cities which call themselves Dorian, Achaean, etc., probably received 
a colony from some part of Greece to further the gradual Hellenization 
of Asia, at which the Seleucid and other kings aimed. The Seleucid Antioch 
was colonized from the Lydian city Magnesia on the Maeander, where 
Hellenism was of ancient standing ; and hence Antioch was more strongly 
Hellenic than most cities of Phrygia (such, e.g. as Iconium : Cities of 
St Paul, pp. 259, 334). 

At Antioch incolae civitate donati , and families in other cities of 
Galatia, which gained civitas , often bear the names of governors (or other 
high officials) in the province, as e.g . the family Caesennius here, or Neratius 
in Miss Hardie’s article No. 1. So Calpurnius, ibid. 48 (cp. C.I.L. iii. 6831) 
and Asprenas, ibid. 70, take names connected with (Nonius) Calpurnius 
Asprenas, who governed Galatia A.D. 69 and had two nomina (one coming 
from the female side). So Bassos, ibid. 67 : compare Pomponius Bassus, 
governor A.D. 95-102 : dedication 17 should be re-examined to determine if 
Uov/ji7rovfji\Lo<; stands for Pomponius rather than Pompilius (as we at first 
thought) : the difference between N in ligature and A is very slight in those 
badly engraved dedications. Lollius perhaps occurs, ibid. 30 : the governor 
in 25 B.c. was Lollius Paullinus. The names Nonius and Nonia Paullina 
occur at Antioch, C.I.L. iii. 6856, Paullina also 6842, Paullinus 6850. All 
these governors belong to the first century, during which many incolae were 
being raised to the civitas. On the Estates the name Yalerianus (governor 
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197 a.d.) occurs Q 2 , 86 (as corrected above) ; but there civitas was not 
acquired so early as in the colonia. In the cities of Galatia names like 
Annuls, Afrinus, Servaeus (at Savatra), Collega, occur often. Valerius Italus 
governed Galatia in some unknown year (cp. dedications 50, 60). The 
subject needs investigation and collection of details. Names derived from 
Emperors are not so numerous in a colonia as in cities. 

31. Copied by Miss Gertrude Bell in a house in Kundanli in 1907. 
The inscription is engraved above a relief representing three horsemen armed 
with spears. 

MOAOPHC Mayaa tep[e]u? 

0]e<M5 i[7r]r)fc6oL<; ev'xfjv. 

This embodiment of the Theoi Epekooi is unknown to me : one horse- 
man god is common in Anatolia, as are two horsemen with the goddess 
between them. The priest’s name is perhaps MoXop??? or MoSopr?? or 
MoaOprjs. Here, as in Q 4, 12, is a priest, who is not a Roman official : 
there were many such priests in this region. 

The following village names may be added. KanrjveLTrjf; is perhaps a 
man of the tribe Katenneis. The aspirates caused much trouble in Greek 
writing, and the opinion is stated in Histor. Geogr ., p. 418, that Katenna or 
Kotena and Hetenna, two distinct bishoprics, are only two sections of the old 
tribe 'JLrevvets, i.e. Khetenneis, whose name is derived from the old Khatti or 
Hittites. 25 The opinion there expressed is modified from that of Waddington, 
who took Etenna or Hetenna and Katenna as two spellings of the name of 
one single place (which G. Hirschfeld in his Vorlauf. Bericht. ueber e. Reise 
accepted). There are two places or towns, Katenneis and Hetenneis, pro- 
bably divisions of the same original tribe. Yet the view taken in Studies , 
p. 365, is more probable. 

Khoma Sakenon at Mallos was a great dam, or causeway, across a 
marsh. The modern village name Homa, several times found in Asia Minor, 
is a survival of the Greek word. I have only now observed this point ; and 
the solitary Homa whose situation I remember at present fulfils the condition, 
I mean the Homa between Apameia and Eumeneia (see Cities and Bish. of 
Phr. i. pp. 220-228), which has replaced the ancient Siblia-Soublaion. The 
road to the east is carried over the vast marshes of the Maeander in the 
valley of Siblia by a long causeway. The existence of this great dam seems 
in late time to have diverted communication and traffic (if any traffic still 


25 Keller in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1896, p. 118 
and Lewy Semit. Fremdworter in Griech. 
(Berlin 1895) holds that Semitic ch has been 
dropped in various Greek words, SjSpa = 
Ohabra (Keller, Volksctymol. p. 196), Etta, 
Eve = Chawwa ( Vulg. Heva), &pi£os = Charis, 
airhvi) and Kcnr^vr) = Chapap or Chaba, evvovxos 
= Chanuk (approved on trial), a&a\cu (i.e. 
<pcv) = Chabal. De Cara takes "'TSrj = KuSr?, 


and quotes Musion, Apr. 1891 on v = kv in 
Carian, Lydian, etc. city-names. Lightfoot, 
Philip, p. 51 explains the name Gangites or 
Angites at Philippi (Appian, iv. p. 106, Herod, 
vii. 113), modern Anghita, on the theory that 
the initial was ‘ a guttural sound like Semitic 
ayin, sometimes omitted, sometimes repre- 
sented by 7 ’ — [as in Gaza and Aza, alternative 

renderings of nty* G.F.H.] 
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existed) from the route by Apameia to this track : the change is attested by 
Nicetas ( Cities and Bish. i. p. 224). Apameia had fallen entirely into the 
possession of the Nomad Turkmen, who nearly captured Manuel there 
(ibid. ii. p. 447) at the beginning of his reign ; and the Khoma furnished a 
path nearer the Byzantine territory, more easily held by the Imperial troops, 
and commanded by the lofty fortress above the high-lying modern village of 
Homa. This castle was the military centre of the new Theme Khoma, 
which was a frontier garrison sometimes occupied, sometimes abandoned, in 
the Comnenian period (Cities and Bish. i. pp. 18 £, 226). This great dam 
and road was called Xcofia 'ZovftXaiov, the dam of Siblia : hence the change 
from Siblia to Soublaion between the earlier and the later lists of Bishoprics. 
The dam still exists, but is in a half ruinous condition ; and in 1888, when 
Lady Ramsay and I crossed it, the passage was made with some trouble. 

In contrast to this X<w/ta %ov/3\cuov there was another Xco//,a 2 a/crjvov , 
familiar at the Tekmoreian centre ; and the town of Mallos, mentioned in the 
lists, is distinguished from the Cilician city, as being n rpo? Xco/^a ^a/crjvov. 
How this new condition suits Male-Kalessi or Malek-Kalessi (where the 
bishopric and city of Mallos in Pisidia has been placed, Annual of Brit. 
School Athens 1902-3 p. 259), I am not aware. A cause w r ay across a marsh 
is often found in that district. Khomata for irrigation purposes were well 
known in Egypt ; and Chomatnm logografi and yc ofiareiri/ieK^Tai are 
known officials. 26 

Akreina and Greinia were perhaps the same. 

Nosos or [*]nosos perhaps implies a form [*]nossos, such as Gnossos 
or Anossos. 27 

Kuadra : as Calder suggests, KvaSprjvos is perhaps shortened from 
KovaSarprjvos (Iconium) from Praedia Quadrata mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Ladik, Imperial quarries of lapides quadrati (marble ?). 

Doudanda, see p. 162. 

Naxos ? Hassa-Keui in Cappadocia is called by its Greek inhabitants 
Axo or Naxo. 

Note. — In 1, lines 3 f. Calder suggests /cTi<rdv(Tcov) T a /cal NemSo?, but 
an ordinary native like Ta<? would not precede Neias Imperial actor and 
riest. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


26 Zulueta in Oxford Studies, i. 2, p. 60 ; 
od. Theod. xi. 24, 6, 7 ; B.G.U. 12, 10-11. 

27 The epigraphic copies of 26, 27 B, D, and 


20 A, are by Miss Hardie, who intended to do 
the present paper, but had to leave for Athens 
too soon. 
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THE IMPERIAL PEACE 

The Romanes lecturer, as I am informed, is free to 
expatiate in almost every field except politics and religion. 
It is not hard to resign oneself to exclusion from the field 
of politics, which presents hardly any temptation to 
a scholar except the allurement which a forbidden garden 
offers to weak human nature. I have guarded against 
that temptation by choosing a subject which is so obviously 
ideal and so inconsistent with actual conditions of political 
life in this country and in Europe generally, that he who 
speaks about it is necessarily shut off from the realm of 
political facts. 

But to Scottish temperament like that of the present 
speaker, it is hard to be debarred from the field of religion. 
The mind of the Scotsman has been formed by generations 
of amateur theologians and of constant listeners to the 
stern and long sermons in which the national temperament 
used to find pleasure and sustenance. The Scot may have 
lost the art of listening to sermons ; perhaps with the 
national caution lie is unwilling to admit the theological 
competence of the preacher ; but he cannot divest himself 
of inherited tendencies ; his thought naturally runs into 
theological or religious forms ; and his reading sooner 
or later turns towards theological or anti-theological 
literature. 

You may perhaps allow a Scot to have a text; and 
I propose to take my text from a writer of the pre- 
Renaissance time — that period in history when the 
European world is generally understood to have been 
stagnant and absolutely unprogressive, its few thinkers 
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being almost wholly occupied with the most barren and 
useless problems, deducing unpractical and unreal infer- 
ences from fantastic and unreal principles by a capricious 
and purely subjective method of reasoning. It is true 
that the mediaeval thought in Europe worked itself out 
without care for the facts of science, or even for the 
apparent facts of the world around it. It lived and 
moved on a plane by itself : it evolved itself according 
to the laws of its own being : it did not work with an 
eye on the world of sense, or endeavour to keep step 
with the facts of common experience. Yet on that 
account its reasoning is perfectly free, untrammelled by 
what you may call 4 common sense’; and therein lies 
its interest, its charm to a few, and the secret of its 
power and its truth. 

Why should it accommodate itself to the alien world 
around ? Why should it pay any heed to the wars, the 
cruelty, the horrors, the ignorance, that reigned in 
politics, in international relations, and in the adminis- 
tration of the law ? It recognized that there was nothing 
true, nothing just, nothing real, in contemporary society, 
and it turned away from its surroundings to gaze on such 
truth and reality as it could make for itself. 

In the unfolding of this mediaeval thought, the steps 
are — (i) this ought to be, for such is the will of God ; 
(2) this must be ; (3) this is. What ought to be is, such 
is the simple rule. The rest is sham, false, unworthy of 
the thinking man’s attention, except as the delusive and 
misleading falsehood from which the thinker should try 
to emancipate himself and others. Only on one side, 
as a teacher and a preacher, did the thinker of the 
mediaeval time touch the world around him. Otherwise 
he lived apart. 

Yet, after all, he was engaged on the same problems, 
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not merely of abstract philosophy, but also of sociology, 
as well as of religion, which touch us at the present day ; 
and his answers to those problems, though usually ex- 
pressed in terms that are uncongenial to us, as being too 
abstract and too remote from the practical world, need 
only to be translated into modern terms in order to be 
intelligible and indeed convincing. They wrote and 
spoke for their ow$ time. Words have changed their 
meaning since then, but the truth remains the same. 

The poet of the Middle Ages, who interpreted with the 
insight of a prophet the heart of the Mediaeval world, 
has laid down, as the first principle from which reasoning 
about the welfare of human society must start, that 
universal peace is the end for which all our action is and 
should be ordered. When I approach this poet, I go to 
him as the seer who could look on the divine truth with 
the undazzled eye of the prophet ; and I quote only from 
one of his prose works, the Latin treatise on Monarchy. 

‘ Of all things’, says Dante, 'that are ordered to secure^ 
blessings to men, peace is the best : by quiet the individual 
man grows perfect in wisdom ; and society as a whole 
is best fitted in the tranquillity of peace for its proper 
work, which may be called divine.’ 

Such is the truth as declared by a great thinker, who 
lived in the midst of a turbulent world, split up into 
many small rival states, all as a rule either on the verge 
of war or actually engaged in war with one another. 
The international life of Europe, that small part of Europe 
which came within the circle of a common intercourse, 
moved amid the jealousies, the ambitions, the mutual 
cheating, and the frequent wars of these petty princes 
and kinglets. 

Has Europe really much improved since then in the 
fundamental facts of international relationship ? It is 
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now divided into a smaller number of larger states. The 
area of common intercourse is wider, and is nearly co- 
extensive with the European continent, besides embracing 
a number of extra-European states ; but is Europe freer 
from mutual jealousies and ambitions of rival states than 
it was ? For my own part I venture to believe that it is 
freer, and that it has made distinct progress towards the 
goal of human endeavour. It is, indeed, true that Europe 
is now divided, so to say, into a small number of fortified 
camps and armies ready for war, or nearly ready. It is 
true that war is now waged with the entire strength and the 
whole manhood and the collected resources of a nation, 
whereas in Dante’s time war was waged with tiny armies, 
while the mass of the people looked on and applauded 
the winner. To imitate the words of the Roman satirist, 
nations staked of old their pocket-money on the chances 
of the game, whereas now they stake their entire fortune. 
Yet we have moved onwards towards that goal of justice 
and freedom which Dante describes as the end of human 
effort. 

The remedy for the unrest and disorder of his time, as 
Dante dreamed, lay in the universal Empire. Before his 
eyes there unfolded itself a bright vision, in which the 
supreme monarch, high above the smaller states and their 
rulers, exercised a system of law and justice and order 
to which all the petty kings and governments must 
submit. 

This monarch has no selfish aims, for he has nothing 
to desire : his monarchy is world-wide, bounded only by 
the circumambient ocean ; and there is nothing left for 
him to conquer or to gain or to covet. There is none with 
whom he can quarrel : there is no rival of whom he can 
be jealous : there is no opponent for him to fight against. 
He stands alone ; and for him happiness must lie in 
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exercising the powers of his being in the duties of his 
position. He must be, and therefore he is, the perfect 
man, putting in operation the true nature of man, and 
living for the good of the world. 

He must be considered, as Dante says, to be the servant 
of all, because magistrates and kings exist for the good 
of the nation, and not the nation for the good of its kings 
or its magistrates. The end is marked out for the monarch. 
He is there because he ought to wish, because he must 
wish, and therefore does wish, that men be good and do 
good and enjoy liberty. 

Of all things in the social body, s ays our prophet, peac e 
is the best. It fe necessary to guard against a misappre- 
hension of what is meant here by the word ‘ peace \ 
Dante thinks of peace, not as a negative but as a p ositiv e 
idea. Peace is not the mere absence of war : it is the 
power that maintains order and makes moral law effec- 
tive. It is the administrative force of Justice, and it is 
the necessary condition of freedom, ^ 

Now Justice implies power : a man cannot act justly 
to others unless he has the power of giving to all their 
due. Justice is not the getting of one’s due from others : 
that is a base and unworthy and wholly false conception 
of the divine power that we call Justice. Justice is the\ 
paying of their due to others. It is not a demand for 
one’s own rights ; it is the giving to others of their rights. 
This is a profoundly significant idea ; it springs from the 
insight of a prophet, who has looked deep into the heart 
of the world. *J[ustice ’, sa ys Dante, ' is a virtue regulating 
our conduct towards others,’ and it cannot be turned 
into a rule which we can invoke to regulate the conduct 
of others to us, and to enforce the demands which we make 
on others. 

Peace, then, is the condition on which man may work 
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out his true nature, and give free scope to the excellences 
which belong to his character. Peace is the power which 
enforces justice in society, which enables every man to 
behave fairly and justly to others, and which strengthens 
the tendency in each to be just to others. ‘ Where 
a monarch is, there justice is (or may be) strongest.’ 

4 The monarch will most love the good of men.’ Such 
is the true nature of man ; and the monarch is free from 
the temptation to go outside of his real character. He 
has nothing to gain from doing so, and therefore he does 
not do so. 

In the second place, the end of human society involves 
( freedom, as well as justice. In freedom each man can 
develop his own nature ; he can exist for himself and not 
at the caprice of others. This is possible only in the peace 
of the universal Empire, governed by the monarch for 
the good of all. Each man obeys the monarch ; but the 
monarch orders each man to be free, to live for his own 
development, and to attain the true end of human 
existence. 

The monarch, according to Dante, is to be the source 
>i of international law, and to govern in those matters 
which are common to all men in all the separate nations 
with a view to their peace. The cities and nations of the 
single Empire shall each be ruled by its own separate 
r^(L/ government or king, because each of these has its own 
~~ special character and each requires laws adapted to its 
own conditions. He would not merge the separate states in 
a uniform and homogeneous Monarchy or Empire. These 
must retain, and ought to retain their own idiosyncracies : 
such is the law of nature and the character of man. 

Dante's monarchy, therefore, is a balance of two 
different forces : on the one hand the individual character 
of the states, on the other hand the monarchically 
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imposed unity of the all-pervading and compelling 
Imperial order and peace. Only in this way can the^ 
individual man and the individual group of men work 
out their own being. Each man has his special character, 
and his expansive and growing nature supplies the force ^ 
needed for his development : without this force he is 
stunted and narrowed. But this growth cannot fincK 
nourishment and scope for itself except in the peace 
of the Empire : without that peace it is wasted in long 
contention with others around. The Imperial peace 
dictates the law of growth. 

It is an ideal monarch whom Dante describes. We 

see how untrammelled he is by historical fact. His 

— — " 

, ixtjnd was nurtured on the history_and the greatnes s of 

^V^Rome, and he could turn from contemplating the lives 
and acts of the Caesars to paint this picture of the monarch 
and to set it before his readers, not as an impossible 
ideal, but as the truth of things. How extraordinarily 
and fantastically absurd it appears to most readers ; and 
they turn from it as a pretty but idle fancy. It is an 
ideal ; but the ideal is the power in history. If the ideal 
could be reproduced in the common man, it ceases to 
be an ideal and a power. It must remain above us and 
in front of us ; and therein lies its influence on mankind. 

That this ideal has had a powerful influence on modern 
history is, I think, undeniable. The monarch in Dante’s 
mind is supreme over all mere kings and princes, universal 
and absolute lord of all, while mere kings are exposed to 
temptation to violate the peace with their neighbours, 
to overstep their own bounds, and to covet their neigh- 
bour’s property. Yet who can look dispassionately at 
modern facts without recognizing that an ideal such as 
Dante paints has been and is a strong power in the 
breast of many modern kings and rulers, tending to 

B 
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ennoble their nature and raise them to a higher level of 
purpose and action ? High sense of duty and the warmest, 
sometimes almost passionate, desire for the good of the 
state and people have been increasingly powerful influ- 
ences on very many modern rulers. It is, however, true 
that the zeal has not always been with knowledge ; and 
the cynical observer must sometimes feel, in this as in 
every experience of life, that there is in the world an 
astonishing amount of good will, good intention, and good 
feeling among men, but an equally astonishing lack of 
/ good sense and sound knowledge and the scientific spirit : 
how much of our lives is spent in scarifying and crucifying 
those who after all are trying in their own way to say the 
same thing and compass the same results that we are 
saying and intending. 

Further, the monarch for Dante exists as the best and 
only means to compass the true end of society. He exists 
to introduce peace and order — a peace that is and that 
compels order— amid the smaller states governed by 
their princes and kings. He is as it were the embodiment 
in human personality of a supreme and absolute inter- 
national law. He represents the compelling force of right, 
which makes justice and freedom reign in each separate 
state of the universal Empire, and enforces equity and 
order in the mutual relations of these smaller states. 

I shall attempt, in the first place, to describe very 
briefly the origin of Dante's conception, and, secondly, 
to express it in the terms of modern conditions and 
thought. We understand better what he means by the 
Imperial peace, which is the gift of the supreme monarch 
to mankind, if we observe how his conception took origin 
and shape. 

Dante indicates the source of his idea. His inspiration 
comes from the Roman literature, and especially from 
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4 our poet ', as he lovingly and proudly calls Virgil ; 
and the monarch whom he portrays is the Roman Em- 
peror. The idea had its literary birth in 40 B.c., when 
Virgil, in the Fourth Eclogue, told Rome, 'Your happiness 
is now being wrought out in Italy.' Forethought, 
science, and orderly government were inaugurating once 
more the Golden Age there. The alliance of good govern- 
ment with scientific knowledge was beginning to remake 
Italy and the Roman world ; and would soon destroy all 
noxious plants and animals, produce all useful things in 
abundance from the earth, tame all that was wild, im- 
prove the nature of the soil and its products so that the 
thorn-tree should laugh and bloom into flower. This 
improvement is the work of the new Empire. Before 
that Empire was born, Virgil, in a sense, prophesied its 
birth. He wrote under the Triumvirate. He did not 
speak, nor think, of a monarch ; and the one member 
of the Triumvirate whom he indicates quite as plainly as 
if he named him is Antony. At the time when Antony 
was embarking on an Eastern war, Virgil says that a new 
Achilles was sailing for another Troy, the West was 
giving order to Asia, and new argonauts were about to 
bring the distant Orient under the Roman peace. The 
thought of a single monarch was at that time not merely 
anachronistic : it was rank treason ; the newly estab- 
lished rule was a rule of two Romans in the East and the 
West. 

Yet, though less clearly indicated as a person, the ruler 
of the West and his wise administration of Italy was the 
subject of the poem. This incited and heated the poet's 
enthusiasm. Italy was the object of his love and the 
subject of his verse : the Romans have all that they need 
in Italy, the loveliest and best land in the world, when 
it is used rightly ; but scientific agriculture is needed to 
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make this land what it should be. Dante and Virgil 
stood on common ground. 

The reference to the ruler of Italy, Octavian, though 
more diffused than the allusion to the Eastern member 
of the governing pair, suggests and animates the poem ; 
and no one at the time or later could fail to seize it. 
But there is a divine or a Roman idea, which is far more 
important than the reference to Octavian. The child, 
the new and young Roman, was already born out of the 
long sufferings of his goddess-mother in the Civil Wars : 
he was about to begin his education, the education that 
befitted a Roman, in war and in public office. 

History gave a meaning to the idea. The young Rome 
was the Imperial Rome ; and, as it turned out, the 
Emperor was the incarnate god on earth, and the bearer 
of the majesty of Rome. Of this development Virgil, 
as he wrote, was unconscious. There is no dynastic idea 
in this poem, though it easily adapted itself to the Im- 
perial idea, as that idea was formed. Virgil was too true 
a prophet to dream merely of external forms in the 
future. He saw the young and new Rome, not the child 
of any individual Roman. He foresaw dimly the glory of 
a regenerated and ordered world, not the continuation 
of a dynastic succession. 

The Empire, as it was gradually formed by Augustus 
from 2 7 B.c. onwards, corresponded in a real though very 
imperfect way to Dante’s ideal. Augustus and his 
successors governed as guardians of the people, and dated 
their reign by their tribunician authority as champions 
of the commons. The Emperor was always in theory, 
and very often in fact, on the outlook for opportunities 
to do good to the Roman people and their subject pro- 
vincials. It was one of the best purposes of the Imperial 
policy to educate the subject provincials to be worthy 
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of Roman duties and life, and then to place them on the 
plane of Roman citizenship. Rome expanded by gradual 
steps, individual after individual, region after region, till 
it was coextensive with the Empire, and there were no 
longer any subjects, but all were Romans, lords of the 
world. Unfortunately, another process was in progress 
whereby the Romans became all mere subjects ; and the 
provincials, while nominally elevated to be Romans, 
found that they with the Romans were sinking to the 
level of slaves. 

Yet the ideal of the Empire continued long to be a 
power. Even under the tyranny of Domitian Statius 
caught a glimpse of it. Trajan felt it deeply through the 
discipline of a soldier, and Marcus through the training 
of a philosopher. It was the spirit which kept the 
Imperial law growing and ever young. 

The Roman law lived on, and with it lived the Roman 
Imperial idea. In the University where Mr. Bryce’s 
essay was produced, it would be unbecoming for the 
ordinary man to speak, or even to quote from him a 
sentence here and there, about the persistence of the 
Imperial idea in the mediaeval world, and the dominance 
of the Roman law in the mediaeval schools. The northern 
barbarian had found his pleasure and his business in war : 
the only honourable death for the Norseman was in battle 
or in the sea. It was from the Roman Imperial law that 
he learned to make war for the sake of peace. 

I may, however, quote the words in which Professor 
Kleinclausz, of the University of Dijon, sums up the 
spirit that animated one of the greatest and most humane 
of conquering monarchs, Charlemagne. He states in 
a few words what I need an hour to say. 

c Charlemagne set before himself an ideal, and he 
believed in that ideal. His aim was to make his Empire 
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a moral community, one vast Christian city. This it 
was which completed his glory. That glory springs indeed 
from his power, for men always admire those who have 
given orders to multitudes of men ; but his power is 
embellished by the grandeur of the Carolingian ideal, the 
moral union of humanity in the Imperiiim Christianum 

The ideal which a great man of action set before 
himself as the goal of his endeavour is the ideal which 
our poet nearly five centuries later cherished and cham- 
pioned and described. Yet people talk of the Middle 
Ages as dark and benighted and barbarous. The ideals 
and the dreams of that period were often glowing with 
light. We have not yet realized them ; but we have 
progressed so far that the dreams of a few are now the 
ideals for which many, both men and women, work and 
pray and suffer. The dreamers of the Middle Ages were 
the heralds of the educated peoples of our time. 

Modern society, while passing into a new stage of 
growth, acknowledges and accepts as fundamental all the 
essential part of Dante’s doctrine. An ordered peace, 
a peace that enforces progress through justice and free- 
dom, is to us, as to Dante, the end and aim of mankind. 
We are faced by the same problem. How shall there be 
constructed a supreme order able to enforce that universal 
freedom and justice combined which constitute the active 
power of peace ? 

In modern times, as in Dante’s time, the rivalries of 
the various nations and states are the cause of war. 
That some higher power, able to enforce compliance with 
its decisions, and able to give just and fair decisions in 
every case, should exist, is the condition on which the 
peace of Europe has always seemed to depend. Dante’s • 
dream was that the supreme monarch was a power 
equal to the requirements. What shall we say about the 
future in Europe ? 
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Nationality in the sense of a racial, or in the East a 
religious, type and ideal has become in modern times an 
extremely strong force, much more powerful than it was 
formerly, a force which has often enabled a weaker nation 
to stand against an apparently stronger state, and 
decided the victory in more than one great battle. 
This force sometimes becomes a grave danger in inter- 
national crises, and threatens or actually causes war. 
In the future the want of sympathy between Slav and 
Teuton appears as probably the most serious difficulty 
in the path of European progress. 

Is this development of national individuality a good 
or an evil ? That it constitutes a danger is undeniable : 
that it is the expression of a feeling which may easily 
be pushed to exaggerated and mischievous form is also 
plainly evident. If with Dante we assume peace to be 
the condition most favourable to and most to be desired 
by mankind, and if we differ from him (as many do) in 
regarding peace as a passive state, the mere absence of 
war, then we should have to condemn the modern growth 
of national feeling as entirely evil, because it is in present 
conditions a constant danger to peace. In 1876 it com- 
pelled the Czar to declare war on Turkey, against his own 
wish and judgement. In March 1913 it threatened for 
some days to force another Czar into an Austrian war. 
Examples are numberless : the danger is always present 
and often acute. 

For my own part, I should refuse to regard as evil 
a power which has been steadily growing through modern 
history. It is a great power, which may be turned (like 
every vast power) to evil or to good purposes ; but to 
condemn it as evil is to declare that the tide of European 
development has been for a long time setting steadily 
towards evil. To pronounce such a condemnation no 
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one is obliged, who remembers that the peace which is 
really good is a positive power, the force of order, and not 
a mere negative condition. It is the orderly balance of 
active and powerful forces. 

It is not my purpose to discuss this as a question of 
philosophic reasoning. I leave this loftier path to greater 
intellects. For me it is too hard ; and I propose to take 
an example from history, one with which I have some 
small opportunity of becoming familiar, because it has 
entered into and made my character from infancy. 

I mean the union of the two warring parts of Scotland 
with each other, and the union of England and Scotland 
in one country : two processes which may be taken 
together, and which are, perhaps, not always rightly 
understood. 

There were no insuperable difficulties to be overcome 
in this union, as events have shown ; and yet there were 
considerable difficulties. There were very diverse elements 
to be fused in one nation, the Gaelic, the Briton, the Saxon, 
and the Norse, which presented at least two very diverse 
types — types which remain as diverse to the present day 
as they ever were. 

Circumstances in the thirteenth century were bringing 
about the union of England and Lowland Scotland 
gradually and naturally. The process was slow, but 
inevitable. It was merely accidental that Lowland 
Scotland was severed from England : there is on the whole 
probably less natural racial diversity between Lowland 
Scotland and North England than there is between 
North and South England, and certainly far less diversity 
than exists between the Gaelic Highlands and the mixed 
Lowland population of Scotland. The mutual hatred 
and antipathy between Highlands and Lowlands was 
exceedingly strong, and persisted to a comparatively 
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recent time. A friend of my own, a scholar and thinker 
and author, only a few years older than myself, who 
was born on a Scottish farm not far from the * Highland 
Line the old limit between the races, told me he remem- 
bered in childhood how an alarm arose of a cateran 
raid, and panic reigned in the quiet country-side. The 
alarm was, of course, groundless ; but that such a raid 
could still be thought within the bounds of possibility 
as late as 1845 to 1850 is suggestive of the lasting terror 
that those raids inspired and the antipathy that they 
engendered. 

In the thirteenth century it seemed likely that Lowland 
Scotland would go with England, and that Oxford would 
continue in increasing degree to be the University of the 
Scots. But a great king, one of the greatest in many 
respects that ever sat on the English throne, saw clearly 
the process which was going on, and took steps to acceler- 
ate it by diplomacy, by dynastic arrangements, and 
finally by war. The result was that the union was 
postponed for centuries. Real national union cannot 
be won by war and compulsion ; the few apparent 
exceptions are only apparent, and serve to define more 
clearly the real nature of the process, about which a bare 
negative conveys no knowledge. 

Yet the First Edward was, in a sense and to a certain 
degree, right. I do not mean that he would have defined 
his position and his motives in the same way as we 
might — but, in the wider view of history, what he was 
attempting was to weld the diverse peoples into a strong 
united nation. The attempt was premature. The tough 
intractable nature of the northern races was not ready 
for the process of union. They could not accept the same 
ideals and the same sentiments that ruled in the south. 
Those who successfully opposed the English king were 
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struggling to preserve a nationality, which the * Hammer 
of the Scots 9 would have probably annihilated, rather 
than developed ; and the nation would have been united 
only at the sacrifice of one stubborn and therefore useful 
element. The separatists and * patriots ' who resisted 
him and overcame his son were narrower in their aims, 
while he had the Imperial outlook. Yet, after all, a true 
instinct recognizes in their policy the creation of the 
Scottish nationality, and reverences them as having con- 
tributed to the making of a greater Britain. 

In 1603 the process was nominally completed ; but the 
unity that resulted was more dynastic than real : there 
was no common feeling or patriotism. The process was 
made possible by religious causes : the forces of Pro- 
testantism were strong enough to compel a union of the 
two kingdoms, and the English hatred felt for the Catholic 
countries carried wide support even among the English 
Catholics. But religion has never had such a hold on 
men of Western Europe as to make men into a nation 
and to dominate their hearts and overbear the other 
causes that work on them. The two peoples remained in 
heart and ideals almost as diverse as before. Nor did 
the closer union through the amalgamation of the Parlia- 
ments in 1707 produce a real unity. It was a political 
device ; but it did not remould the hearts of men. 

The career of the energetic and hungry young Scots, 
still lay outside the British Empire. Their own country 
was too poor, and too little used for the good of man, 
to give an outlet or offer a reward for their energies. In 
earlier time they had flocked in thousands to the service 
of France, and in the seventeenth century they sought 
a career, the Catholic families in the Catholic countries, 
the Protestant families with the Protestant leaders, of 
Central and Western Europe and in Sweden ; in the 
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eighteenth century they went further afield into Eastern 
Europe. East Prussia knew many Scottish pedlars, 
Russia and even Turkey gave a career to many Scottish 
soldiers. The English service attracted only a smaller 
number ; until in the latter part of the century the 
experiment was successfully tried of forming the Highland 
regiments, and using the predatory habits of the Gaelic 
clans in the service of the Empire. 

I venture to think that the unity of England and 
Scotland is the work of Walter Scott primarily, and of 
the whole common literature of the two countries. It 
was Scott who touched the heart of both countries, and 
made each appreciate the excellences of the other, The 
real union is a matter of idea, of thought, of common 
mental inheritance and occupation, of mutual appreciation 
and respect. That Scott was only the climax of a literary 
development I would be the last to deny. Johnson, 
dearly as he loved to make fun of the hungry Scotsmen, 
to whose eye the one beautiful view in his own barren 
land was the road that led to England — even Johnson 
was induced to travel in the roughest parts of Scotland 
and to appreciate in some degree the admiration which 
after all the Scots could feel for literary excellence. 

And as Scott united England and Scotland, so even 
more completely did he unify Scotland. The * Highland 
Line ' became only an interesting archaeological memory. 
The exploits and the dare-devilry of the Highland cateran 
are as interesting a memory to the Lowland Scot as those 
of the Border reiver who preyed on the English and 
drove the cattle of Northumberland and Cumberland. 
The Macpherson who played a tune and danced a reel 
under the gallows-tree will never fade from the admiring 
memory of Scotsmen who would gladly have hanged him 
when he was living. 
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The point at which I am aiming is to answer the 
question, whether national idiosyncrasy and national 
pride are necessarily hostile to the union of two or more 
distinct races. Speaking for my own side, I should be 
surprised to learn that as a race the Scots are less proud 
of their nationality and its heroes, or less attached to 
their historical memories, than they ever were at any 
period in the past. I believe they are only more intensely 
Scottish, as a rule, than they formerly were. 

The truth is this. The more intense is the spirit of 
nationalism in its highest and best form, the more 
powerful is the appreciation of the wider Imperial patriot- 
ism. In the fostering of that Imperial patriotism the 
worst possible course would be to discourage and try to 
extirpate the national idiosyncrasies, and to aim at a 
dead level of universal similarity to one general type. 
The truest Scotsman, the most characteristic and typical 
Englishman, is the best and most patriotic citizen of the 
Empire. Each may find it difficult to appreciate the 
other. If I may venture to quote my own experience, 
the most remarkable nature, the one which I have found 
it hardest to gauge or to comprehend, the one which 
oftenest impresses me with its unsuspected and un- 
fathomed depths, is not that of any foreign, nor even 
Oriental nation, but the Englishman. And they say 
that the Englishman can never learn to appreciate the 
music of the Scottish bagpipes, except in a few cases 
where he has heard it in the last and most critical moment 
of a long and hard-fought battle. The story is familiar 
to all of the old Scot who, after forty -five years of a busi- 
ness life in London, confided sadly yet appreciatively to 
a young compatriot that it took a long time to learn how 
clever those stupid English are. He learned his lesson, 
however, and his respect grew. 
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If we argue from the particular case which has been 
quoted to the general law, nationalism is good when it 
can be combined with a sense of a higher unity ; and the 
first condition of such combination is that the two or 
more diverse nationalities can share certain sufficing 
aims and ideals, and can respect and admire each 
other, remaining conscious of their diverse individuality, 
regarding the idiosyncracies of the other with perhaps 
a humorous but not an unkindly eye, no one nationality 
seeking to compel the others into an unwilling similarity 
with itself. Such compulsion may sometimes succeed in 
annihilating the weaker nationality ; but it can never 
produce a unity in which each member profits by the 
strength of the other, and finds its complement in the 
other. 

I have perhaps been labouring the point too much ; 
but it seems in my judgement of decisive importance. 
The growing sense of nationalism throughout Europe is 
not necessarily antagonistic to peace. It may, however, 
easily become so, when it degenerates into Chauvinism, 
narrow and ignorant self-love, and inability to appreciate 
the qualities of other nationalities. That is in Dante’s 
phrase the failure in justice ; it is the inability to give 
others their due ; and where that is there cannot be 
peace. 

Modern life aims at a higher ideal than Dante’s Empire. 
To produce between two or more different nationalities 
that higher unity which makes and is peace — not the 
mere absence of war, but the positive capacity to mix 
with one another freely and appreciatively, rendering 
every man his due — that is the ideal both to Dante and 
to us. Dante required for this end a supreme monarch, 
an 4 over-lord ’ (as Freeman would have called him) 
among the kings and states, like Agamemnon among the 
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Grecian chiefs ; and he demanded that this monarch 
should have the power to compel obedience, a power 
that Agamemnon did not possess. A mere primus inter 
pares was not enough. There must lie in the monarch’s 
v hands always the ultimate appeal to overwhelming force, 
which he has the moral right to employ, because he is 
the servant of all, labouring for the good of all. Under 
his fostering care, and in no other way, can those common 
higher ideals flourish, which produce the higher unity of 
peace and concord. 

The modern ideal is the voluntary acceptance by the 
separate nationalities of the course of action which is 
most conducive to the good of all. For the supreme 
monarch among kings our ideal is to substitute the free 
choice by all of what is right and good for all. There is 
no longer any question of a common government, or of 
unifying the diverse nationalities in one European or one 
world-wide state. The nations are and remain separate. 

This is an ideal that lies far distant in the future. Is 
iti we ask, a mere fancy, the empty dream of an unprac- 
tical mind ? or is it the real truth, as yet unrealized, of 
human life, that ideal which exists in the future and 
which compels by a certain attractive force the direction 
of social growth in the present ? 

In the present the weakness of this ideal lies in its 
utter lack of compelling power. It has no lever, still less 
any fulcrum, to move the world. Archimedes was ready 
with his lever, provided that some one could supply the 
fulcrum ; but where is the modern Archimedes of social 
growth ? An ideal has power in proportion to the fixed 
and reasonable character of the mind on which it acts ; 
but this ideal appeals to the reason of the unreasonable, 
and to the steadfastness of the capricious and the change- 
able. Every wind of national conceit or irascibility may 
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disorder all the conditions in which lie the power of an 
ideal* 

Yet it is of the essence of this ideal that it seeks no 
compelling force. It acknowledges its weakness in the 
present, and it trusts to the future. It expresses itself 
in Europe as the concert of the Powers. The very mention 
of that name generally elicits a smile on the listener’s 
face. It has become rather a joke in the world. We 
think of it almost as an irresponsible infant, with the 
trustfulness, the weakness, and the charm of an infant. 
Still, it is probably a growing infant, although its growth 
is slow : thirty years of time by the clock and the sun 
are but a day in its life. There are, however, other causes, 
to which I should be inclined to trust much more than to 
the methods and meetings of diplomacy for the realization 
of this ideal. Of these, two call for special attention — 
the annihilation of distance and the cultivation of common 
thoughts and interests — or, to use vague but familiar 
terms, intercourse and literature. 

It is a truism to say that distance fosters diversity, and 
the annihilation of distance tends towards unity. The 
Roman Empire, the model of the higher unity including 
diverse nationalities, failed to solve the problem of dis- 
tance. In the first century the Empire was aware of the 
difficulty in its path, and had already done more to solve 
the problem than was ever achieved until the nineteenth. 
There existed great freedom of intercourse through the 
Mediterranean lands, in which the Imperial unity was 
maintained. Very extensive plans of travel could be 
conceived and arranged in advance during that and the 
following century. By land and by sea great numbers of 
travellers were constantly passing to and fro : Roman 
officials, civil^and military, tourists, scholars, professors 
of philosophy, perchance even of archaeology, merchants, 
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letter-carriers, were always travelling between the capital 
and the provinces. The travelling was, to our ideas, slow 
and fatiguing, and the accompaniments and equipment 
were rudimentary. But travelling was possible ; and 
the eager, enterprising spirit of man, or the pursuit of the 
means of livelihood, or the needs of government and 
administration, drove many to it. But the difficulties of 
further development were not overcome, and the means 
of locomotion remained primitive. 

Many scholars and historians have described the reasons 
for the downfall and ruin of the Roman Empire, and I 
have essayed the task like others : but I venture to differ 
from them all (including rpyself), and to think now that 
the prime first cause lay in the failure to solve the problem 
of intercommunication. In a detailed estimate of the 
degree to which the problem was solved under the Empire, 
I have maintained that the Roman government sought 
rather for certainty than for speed. It was content with 
a slow rate in sending out dispatches and communicating 
laws and regulations to the provinces. It was more 
desirous to know beforehand at what date a regulation 
would be put in force, than to have it put in force quickly ; 
and this was wise policy. Only tidings of disaster were 
carried at highest speed ; and the messenger reporting 
a danger on the frontier was marked by the ensign of 
a feather, which symbolized that his journey was to be 
like the flight of a bird. The news of victory might travel 
more slowly in the bearing of a laureated courier. Such 
was the theory, as it was put in practice by the vigorous 
emperors. 

But all this was utterly insufficient to cope with the 
situation. The Empire grew weaker as it grew larger. 
It could not maintain its organism against the disruptive 
forces of nationality. The provinces overcame the Empire. 
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The military strength was not kept on such a level of 
readiness and efficiency as should guard the frontier 
against the outer world of barbarism. If the succession 
of able and active emperors could have been kept up, the 
vigour of the state might have been maintained ; but 
the weak and incompetent rulers allowed the currents of 
communication to slacken and the unity of purpose to 
become dissipated ; and thus the common life of the 
Empire grew weak. Educational system had been 
defective, but with vigorous intercommunication it might, 
and would, have improved. All chance of improving the 
Imperial postal service and opening it to the public was 
lost. There was not sufficient vitality in the state to 
improve its own condition and cure its diseases. From 
this first cause all other evils either arise or become worse. 

In discussing this subject with scholars and practical 
men in the United States, I was impressed by the unani- 
mity of their opinion that the states could not have 
been held together if the machinery of rapid transport 
had not been organized. The life-blood moves rapidly : 
it stagnates when its motion is impeded. Such is the 
experience of history. 

On intercommunication and the increase of real 
familiarity with others, and understanding of and friendly 
feeling towards others, which are thereby produced, the 
growth towards the ideal peace depends. The common 
literature of the world, the common sympathy with noble 
ideals, the general admiration of the same great men and 
great thoughts, are stimulated by wide intercourse, and 
will in turn make the intercourse wider. Those who know 
the world most widely, find some of their most valued 
friends in other nations, and yet return to a home that 
they value all the more. The evening brings all home. 

Besides the lack of compelling power to enforce its 
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decisions, the modern ideal suffers from a serious fault — 
a fault which some would count fatal. There is no 
sufficient provision or means for reaching a right decision 
in any practical matter, and no guarantee that the 
decision is right. The general sense of the world is the 
only deciding tribunal. How is this sense to be taken, 
and who shall decide whether it is right ? There is no 
recognized tribunal to appeal to : there is no agreement 
as to any form in which the appeal shall be made. In 
practice the old-fashioned English way of redress, to 
write to The Times , is as good as any other. 

The monarchical idea, as it appears in Dante, suffered 
from the defect that there is no sure means of getting 
your monarch. Dante seems to hold that any, and every, 
monarch will be suitable, because he will go right in the 
absence of all temptation to go wrong. Let us grant, 
as I think we may, that the able and good monarch offers 
in practice the best means of reaching a right decision 
on the business of the moment ; but we must add that 
the foolish, weak, and idle monarch offers probably the 
worst. Dante thinks there cannot ever be a monarch of 
that class ; but this is a dream. To put the matter with 
the exaggeration of an epigrammatic balance : the 

monarchical Empire presents a supreme tribunal that 
is sometimes right and sometimes wrong, whereas the 
modern ideal presents a system that is never right, but 
always halting, uncertain, and, at the best, half right and 
half wrong. 

There seems to be no way out of it. Rousseau would 
have it that the 4 general will 5 must be right. The 
4 general will 5 is the sovereign power ; and the sovereign 
can do no wrong. We can resign ourselves in a monarchy 
to the assumption that the monarch cannot do wrong. 
He is, so to say, the umpire ; and we all agree to accept 
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his decision, and call it right. The government of the 
state must go on ; and this assumption is necessary. 
The modern ideal, however, claims to supersede the older 
ideal, as being better : it is not justified in making this 
assumption. 

Moreover, there is, in practice, no case where all are 
agreed in their decision. There is always a majority 
and a minority. Is the minority always wrong ? O ught 
not opinions to be weighed rather than, counted ?. There 
are cases where we would, most of us, set more store by 
the opinion of one man whom we trust than by the 
voice of the crowd. Every true and great thought has 
begun by being the opinion of a minority, and has ended, 
or will end, by convincing the majority. 

Such is necessarily the defect of seeking after an ideal. 
We are involved in a process of growth ; and growth 
must at any single moment be illogical, uncertain, waver- 
ing between the past and the future, neither one thing 
nor the other. The minority, confident in its rightness, 
must be content to wait : it must answer the poet’s 
question, ‘ Wilt thou trust death, or not ? ’ with an 
unhesitating 4 Yes \ Many opinions have begun by being 
the opinion of a minority, and have ended by being the 
opinion of none. The minority that is right will become 
a majority, and must live for the future, acquiescing in 
the imperfect present. Faith is the power by which we 
live. The peace of conscious and quiet strength is our 
ideal. The struggle between good and evil, light and 
darkness, degradation and progress, is always going on ; 
and an inert peace, which meant the abandoning of this 
struggle, would not be a good, but an evil. Yet war, 
as Dante says, is only the last means. ‘ When two 
peoples are at variance, they are bound to try in every 
possible way to arrange the quarrel by discussion.’ 
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The notion that union and unity can rest safely, or 
ever do rest, on considerations of material profit, may be 
set aside. The opinion of modern writers has changed in 
a remarkable way in regard to this cause. In 1885 one 
of the greatest of the historians of Rome spent a week 
as my guest in Oxford, the first time he had ever been 
in England. His conversation turned several times on 
the future of the British Empire. His opinion was 
confident : the Empire had in it the inevitable seeds 
of dissolution, which were rapidly maturing to their 
inevitable result. The colonies had nothing to gain from 
the union with England ; the interests of the colonies 
were opposed to, and inconsistent with, the interests 
of Britain ; and they must go in the direction that 
was most advantageous for themselves. What may be 
for the material and immediate advantage of the colonies 
I cannot pretend to know or to guess. But it is now 
generally recognized that the union of the Empire rests 
on sentiment and not on calculation of apparent material 
interest. It rests on the possession of common ideals 
of liberty and free individual development, on historical 
memories and on the English literature. 
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COLONIA CAESAREA (PISIDIAN ANTIOCH) IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE . 1 

By SIR W. M. RAMSAY. 

I. FOUNDATION AND IMPORTANCE OF THE COLONY. 

Colonia Caesarea was the oldest and the chief among the 
Pisidian coloniae which were founded by Augustus. The emperor 
briefly refers in the Monumentum Ancyranum to one or more colonies 
in Pisidia ; but the reference is so slight as to give no evidence of 
their number or of the time or circumstances of foundation : it only 
shows that he planted in Pisidia at least one colony of soldiers. 
Strictly these garrison cities were 4 Pisidian,’ not ‘ in Pisidia ’ : 
they were founded on the Pisidian frontier of the empire, but the 
Romans expressed themselves with geographical looseness, and 
the looseness had a political meaning and purpose : Rome did not 
trouble herself about barbarian geography, but intended to 
substitute a Roman geography and classification. 2 

The Pisidian coloniae of Augustus were not all situated in the 
country which bore the name Pisidia among geographers or Greek 
writers who had regard to racial facts. Augustus and the Romans 
generally employed the term Pisidia in a loose way to designate a 
large part of the western Taurus mountains between Lycia and 
Cilicia, together with the foothills and the valleys on the north 
side of Taurus, so far as these were commanded by the mountains. 
That the geographical names in Asia Minor were used in a very 
loose fashion is a complaint made by Strabo more than once ; and 
he assigns pait of the blame for this looseness to the Romans, who 
arranged their divisions without regard to racial facts . 3 Part of 
the fault lay in the intermixture of races, and the difficulty of fixing 
definite limits between them. 

Three of those colonies were in Pisidia proper : one, namely 
Antioch, was in Phrygia; one, namely Lystra, was in Lycaonia or in the 
I saurican region : one, namely Parlais, is usually assigned to Lycaonia, 
although the Augustan term Pisidian is probably more correct. 

Ramsay, with Professor Calder and myself, were 
excavating the temple adjacent to the colony 
on the mountain above : later we all united in the 
concluding stages of the excavation on the site 
of the colony. The excavation in 1914 was con- 
ducted only by Lady Ramsay and myself, and it 
was her eye which detected the proper place to 
resume the work of 19135 on the very first day 
we began to find stones of the Augustan staircase 
(see § 6). 

2 Strabo, xiii, 4, 12, p. 629. 

3 Strabo, ib. 


1 The following paper, sections i-vi, was written 
and ready for the printer in July, 1914, but publi- 
cation has been delayed for various (some of 
them obvious) reasons. The time that has elapsed 
since August 4, 1914, has not been propitious for 
such work, and nothing further has been done 
to it except in §3 (q.v.). In the circumstances the 
article remains a first and merely preliminary 
report prepared in the first few days after returning 
from an excavation while the scene was fresh in my 
memory. The excavations on the site of the colony 
were conducted in 1913 by Professor Callander of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, while Lady 
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The fact that the intention of them all was to restrain the mountain 
tribes of Taurus, loosely called Pisidians by the Romans at that 
time, led to their being classed as Pisidian colonies. 

These Pisidian coloniae fall into two divisions, as their names 
show. The first division contains only Colonia Caesarea (Antiochea). 
The second contains five : Cremna, Olbasa, Comama, Parlais,. 

Lystra (or Lustra as the inhabitants call it on coins and inscriptions). 
These five are all termed Colonia Iulia or Iulia Augusta, with 
additional epithets : Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Cremnensium 

(Cremna), Colonia Iulia Augusta Olbasena, Colonia Iulia Augusta 
Prima Fida Comama, Colonia Iulia Augusta Parlais, Colonia Iulia 
Felix Gemina Lustra. The omission of Augusta in the last is 
probably accidental. The authorities often shorten the long titles 
of these coloniae by omitting one or more of the names : probably 
Parlais also had other epithets. 

Colonia Caesarea stands by itself, and the name points to an 
earlier date for its foundation. Messrs. Cumont and Anderson 
point out 1 that the name Kaisareion for a temple of Augustus implies 
an earlier date than the name Sebasteion. or Augusteum. Now it 
is impossible to place the foundation of this colonia so early as 
27 b.c. when the title Augustus was bestowed on Octavianus ; for 
the province Galatia was not created until 25 b.c. and it is a funda- 
mental principle that a colonia was on Roman soil, although even 
recent investigators sometimes ignore the principle, 2 and Kornemann a 
says that Colonia Caesarea was founded before 27 b.c. inasmuch as 
after that year it would have been called Iulia Augusta : in other 
words he maintains that the Roman colony was founded in the 
kingdom of Amyntas. This principle does not imply that no colonia 
was planted in a country unless it had already been fully organised 
as a province ; for there are exceptional cases, in which it was so 
important for the Roman to hold a piece of foreign territory, either 
for trade and imperial intercommunication, or for military reasons, 
that the foundation of a garrison * city and centre of Roman power 
was necessary. Such was the case at Narbo, which was needed to 
hold the land-road to the two provinces of Spain. It was impossible 
to permit the connexion between Rome and Spain to depend solely 
on navigation : that was too uncertain. The land-route must be 
held firmly. The necessary basis for retaining the Spanish pro- 
vinces was a safe road through the south of France. Again, evidently. 


1 Studia Pontica , iii, p. 80 f. 

2 Colonia Niniva was long supposed to be an 
exceptional colonia situated on alien soil 5 but 
the name is now proved to be an error for 
Ninica in Cilicia Tracheia. Kubitschek, however, 
would attribute the foundation of Colonia Ninica 
Claudiopolis to Claudius, long before the province 
arose ; but, though he explicitly dissents in this 
from my article on Colonia Ninica (Rev. Numism. 


1S94, p. 164 ff), yet I still adhere to the view stated 
there that Claudiopolis was founded as a city by 
Antiochus in honour of Claudius, and Col. Iul. Aug. 
Claud. Ninica as a colonia by Domitian, named 
after Iulia Augusta : Kubitschek, Rundschau uber 
ein Quinquennium d. a. Num ., Wien, 1896 (see foot- 
note on p. 86). 

3 In Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Colonia, p. 532. 
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in the case of the Mauretanian colonies founded by Augustus, 
the principle that the territory of the colony was a piece of Rome 
itself, separated in space from the rest of Rome, was observed. 
Pliny remarks with regard to the first of these colonies that its 
territory was disjoined from the alien rule of Mauretanian kings 
and attached to the administration of the province Baetica ; and 
the same may confidently be said about the others. All stood on 
or at no great distance from the coast, and were needed to maintain 
the Roman dominion on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

None of the conditions that apply to Narbo and other cases were 
fulfilled at Antioch, which had been a self-governing state from 
189 to 40 b.c. It was then given to Amyntas, an energetic client 
king. No Roman interest was involved in this district, except that 
of general peace and order ; and it was a principle of Augustan 
administration that, in such outlying distant regions, where the 
population was not yet fit for incorporation in the empire as a province, 
the general advantage would be best served by placing the territory 
under the government of a king, part of whose duty was to educate 
the people up to the standard needed for a provincia. 1 Such kings 
were Amyntas, Polemon, Herodes, Antiochus IV, etc. No line of 
communication of great importance for the empire passed through 
Pisidian Antioch. There is no sign that it had been a centre of 
Roman trade, or that Roman traders had preceded the eagles in 
settling there. The rarity of cives Romani consistentes in the 
province Galatia is remarkable, and contrasts with their great numbers 
and wide distribution in the province Asia (as is gathered from a wide 
survey of the epigraphic material). In any case they must be looked 
for along the great central trade-route, and not at Antioch on a 
branch road. Amyntas perhaps founded a polis Kaisareia in his 
dominions, but Augustus would not found a colonia there before 
25 B.C. 

The question may be asked whether Augustus would have per- 
mitted the name Caesarea after he had assumed the title Augustus. 
There are two alternatives possible, and evidence does not prove 
or disprove either as yet. 

(a) It is possible that Amyntas may have renamed the Greek 
city Antiocheia as Kaisareia. Such an act would be quite probable, 
and many similar cases are known. 2 All such cities, however, 
continued to be voXeis of the Graeco- Asiatic type, and were not 
‘coloniae.’ The new name would, doubtless, be accompanied by 
some change in its constitution : it was made by Amyntas his base 

1 This function of the client kings is clearly usage. Archelaos of Cappadocia renamed Eusebeia 

■stated by Strabo, pp. 671, 840; and has been dis- Mazaka between 12 and 9 b . c . calling it Kaisareia. 
cussed by the present writer, Was Christ Born at Again Kaisareia Germanica in Bithynia was not 
Bethlehem? pp. 120-123. a ‘ colonia,’ and the time of its foundation is unknown 

2 The use of the name Kaisareia by foreign (probably it is named after Julius Caesar) : it was 
kings must not be quoted as exemplifying Roman a Greek 'polis. 
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of operations against the mountaineeers of Taurus in the war during 
which he perished. Then Augustus in 25 b.c. made the city into a 
‘ colonia’ and settled here a large body of veterans, retaining the 
name Colonia Caesarea. 1 

( b ) We might perhaps assume that the name Augusta was not 
forthwith made universal in imperial usage after 27 b.c., but that 
the name Caesarea was still allowed. Yet the older name for an 
Augustan foundation should be referred to as early a date as possible ; 
and we should therefore be disposed to assign the colonia to the 
first organisation of the province, and would not even come down 
to Augustus’s residence in Asia 20-19 B * c * 

In this obscure period and country the former alternative 
may be admitted as more probable, that Amyntas had changed 
the name Antioch to Kaisareia. Almost every vassal-king named 
some city in his realm to do honour rco del 2 e/ 3 acrr< 5 . 

As to the other class of Pisidian coloniae, we know their date, 
ab. 6 b.c. They were founded at the conclusion of the Horn onadensian 
war, evidently to keep the peace in that troubled region. They 
are very obscure, and played little part in history. Their colonial 
character is known only from coins and inscriptions, except Cremna, 
which is mentioned by Strabo as a Roman foundation. In the 
progress of exploration it has gradually become possible to complete 
the list, and to understand the occasion of their establishment. 
Marquardt mentions only Cremna, Parlais on the authority of third- 
century coins, and Olbasa discovered by Duchesne and Collignon, 
and known from coins. 2 The first reference to Colonia Iulia 
Augusta Lustrensium was found, and a coin of Colonia Lustra 
was purchased on the site, by my friend and coadjutor Professor 
Sterrett in 1884 : Waddington about the same time, without knoyving 
of Sterrett’s discovery, published a coin of the Colonia Lustra. Yet 
in January 1885, when I showed to one of the greatest of German 
scholars Sterrett’s copy of the inscription, he at first inclined to 
regard it as misread. Colonia Iulia Augusta Comama was discovered 
only in 1886, and then a series of coins, hitherto falsely attributed 
to Comana in Cappadocia, were correctly read and assigned to the 
newly discovered colonia. The Pisidian colonies had to fight for 
their recognition in the nineteenth century, as they had to fight 
for their existence in the first century. 

A series of discoveries of milestones restored to us the knowledge 


1 Ninica Claudiopolis offers an excellent parallel. 
It was renamed Claudiopolis by Antiochus in 
honour of the emperor ; but it continued to be 

a Greek polls. Kornemann, P.W. s.v. Colonia , 
551, follows Kubitschek (see footnote on p. 84). 
Another example is found in Iconium, which was 
granted the name Claudiconium by the same 
emperor, but remained a polls till Hadrian 


made it Col. Ael. Hadr. Aug. Iconiensium. Korne- 
mann is wrong in this also ; and he quotes Eckhel 
as authority for the false name Col. Claudia Iconium, 
which has no ancient authority: C.I.G. iii, 3991, 
3993- 

2 Mommsen gives the same list, Res Gestae D „ 
Aug. 1883, p. 1 19. 
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of the Pisidian colonial system. The milestones were found both 
in the east and in the west of the country that looked to Colonia 
Caesarea as its centre and capital. 

They are numbered in miles from Antioch as the ‘ caput viarum 5 : 
the numbers go far over a hundred : cxxii was found on the site of 
Comama : xlv on the road to Colonia Lustra. The milestones are 
all dated in 6 b.c. and they all speak of the road on which they are 
placed as the Via Sebaste, the imperial road. The hybrid name 
Via Sebaste was so strange that it was at first misunderstood and 
altered ; but, as one stone after another confirmed the name, we 
now know with certainty that this series of Pisidian roads was planned 
under Augustus, and called by the Greek form of his title. These 
roads connected the Coloniae Iuliae Augustae with the older 
military centre Colonia Caesarea. Everything points to a carefully 
planned effort to maintain the Roman authority in the Taurus 
mountains ; the consummation of the policy is dated in 6 b.c. at 
the end of the war against the Homonades ; and the circumstances 
become connected and intelligible only by reference to Colonia 
Caesarea as capital and military centre. 

This last point I used to speak of as self-evident ; but I have 
been criticised for stating it as obvious. The distinguished theologian 
who made this criticism asks what authority there is for regarding 
Antioch as the administrative and military centre of the great series 
of regions which formed the southern portion of the province 
Galatia. The answer to this question lies in the facts just stated 
and in Roman administrative principles. Antioch was the ‘ caput 
viarum,’ and the roads leading east and west to the new coloniae 
are measured from it as centre. 1 The single name for all the roads, 
Via Sebaste, implies a unity of plan. The plan takes its name from 
Augustus, and is dated under him. The road-centre is in Roman 
custom the administrative centre. This centre was an older ‘ colonia,’ 
already in existence when the plan was carried out ; and therefore 
the old 6 colonia,’ Antioch, stood in 6 b.c. as the capital and seat 
of Roman government for all that country (which may be called by 
the modern descriptive term South Galatia, i.e. the southern part 
of the province Galatia). 

The mountain-tribes of Taurus had been a constant source of 
danger to the plains on the north for centuries, as Xenophon mentions 
about 400 b.c. and Strabo in a.d. 19. Antioch was the basis from 
which the defence of the Phrygian plains was conducted before 
6 b.c. ; and in that year this defence was systematised by the 


1 Nothing of this is stated in the article on 
Antioch in Pauly-Wissowa ; but the geographical 
side of that valuable encyclopaedia is the weakest, 
so far at least as the eastern provinces are concerned. 
In these geographical articles the facts are rarely 
stated in a complete or correct form even from the 


older authorities, and little attempt is made to 
co-ordinate and value the evidence. Antioch is 
reckoned to Pisidia, and Acts is quoted for this 
assignment ; but Acts rightly understood is of 
the contrary opinion, and does not speak about 
‘Antioch of Pisidia,’ but about * Pisidian Antioch. 
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construction of roads along the northern side of the Taurus region 
and by the foundation of five military colonies at important points 
in the mountains. The original Colonia Caesarea, however, did 
not lie in the mountains, which were still unsafe when it was founded : 
it was planted on a Seleucid site in the southern part of Phrygia, 
rich both as an agricultural centre and as situated on a great road 
running east and west between the Maeander valley and the 
Cilician Gates — not indeed the greatest of the roads across Asia 
Minor, but one that has always been an important line of com- 
munication. 

Other considerations carry back to an early time the foundation 
of Colonia Caesarea. Antioch elected Drusus, stepson of Augustus, 
as one of its duoviri for two successive years, as we learn from the 
titulus mentioning his praefectus in his second year. 1 As Drusus 
died in 9 b.c. this carries us back much earlier than the making of 
the Via Sebaste and the foundation of the five Coloniae Iuliae 
Augustae in 6 b.c. 

Moreover, Pliny 2 mentions 6 Colonia Caesarea, eadem Antiochia ’ 
alone of the Pisidian coloniae. It is now generally assumed that 
Pliny in these lists depended on the statistics of Agrippa, 12 b.c. ; 
it is therefore inferred that Antioch was the only Pisidian 4 colonia ’ 
which existed before 12 b.c. : and this inference is in perfect accor- 
dance with all the rest of cur information. 3 

Moreover, such a scheme as is involved in the creation of a 
military post for defence on the south belongs to the first constitution 
of the province. The province arose through the unsuccessful 
wars of Amyntas on the south frontier ; and the defence on that 
side was urgent, and must have been attended to by the first 
governor Lollius. 

In reading the inscriptions published in J.R.S. 1914, pp. 253 
and 254, by Mr. Cheesman, we are amid the early fortunes of an 
established colonia. The first of them was engraved on the basis 
of the first statue erected in the colonia, an event which (as he says) 
is not likely to have been postponed many years after its foundation. 
In a colony so situated, guarding the fertile plains amid which it 
lies from the ever-dreaded tribes of Taurus (as Strabo describes 
the situation on the frontier), the Roman soldiers of the city were 
sure. to produce some man that deserved well of his country; and 
Mr. Cheesman publishes the elogium inscribed on his statue and 
another which was probably engraved on his tomb. 

The statue of this soldier and civilian official, C. Caristanius 
Fronto Caesianus Iulius, was erected about 10-7 b.c. Already 


1 An alternative explanation as to which Drusus 

is meant, although admitted as possible by Momm- 

sen in C.I.L. iii, 6843, ^ as now been disproved by 

Professor Calder in J.R.S. 1913, p. 100 f. 


2 Nat. Hist, v, 94. 

3 Kornemann, p. 532, states the facts exactly 
and correctly. 
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we have at this time got beyond the first beginnings of the colonia. 
Caristanius is not a veteran of the first foundation. He is an official 
of the colonia, who goes through the customary career in the imperial 
and the colonial service. We must therefore go back to a still 
remoter period for the generation of veterans who came as the 
original 6 colonid 

Incidentally we notice that the cognomina Caesianus Iulius did 
not remain in use by the family, and should therefore be regarded 
as special to this individual. According to republican usage Caesianus 
is an adoptive cognomen, and perhaps may be so regarded here. 1 
Iulius, a nomen employed here as a third cognomen, may perhaps 
have been added to his name as a mark that his father had been in 
the service of Caesar himself 2 : the father may have been one of the 
original veteran 4 coloni,’ but the son must have been born in the 
west, before the colonia was founded. 


II. THE FIRST COLONI (LEG. V GALLICA) 

The theory has been generally accepted that Colonia Caesarea 
was composed of veterans of Leg. V Gallica ; but the evidence was 
hitherto so slender that it is a great pleasure to be able to confirm it. 

Three epitaphs of such veterans occurred among the Latin 
inscriptions of Antioch. Those veterans could not be Antiochians 
born, who had gone to serve in that legion and returned to die at 
home, for it was a western legion. Several such veterans occur, 
who had served in eastern legions, and the military career was 
evidently common among the young Romans of Antioch; but 
they could not serve in the west. Still the facts stated below about 
Leg. VII, and our failure to find other similar inscriptions as the 
number of Latin epitaphs increased, were casting some doubt on 
the theory : especially as the lettering of the three known 3 was 
hardly such as to suggest so very early a date. Yet we must not 
expect carefully formed letters in inscriptions of this character. 
I recopied no. 6828 in 1912, and made a note that the first part is in 
good early letters, but the Bacchanalian sentiment is in poor careless 
letters : yet the two parts must be contemporaneous. All doubt, 
however, is removed by the following inscription and coins. 

If Domaszewski’s opinion be correct that Legio V Gallica was 
disbanded in 16 b.c. because it iost an eagle in a defeat on the Rhine, 

1 On Caesianus see below, p. 95. It is, however, 3 C.I.L. iii, 6824 (Campusius), 6825 (Cissonius), 

possible that Caesianus is taken from his mother’s 6828 (Tiberius). I have copied all more than once, 
name according to a common imperial fashion. Mr. Calder has, I think, seen them all, and 

2 The use of nomina in the place of the cognomen Mr. Anderson most or all of them, 
was beginning at this period : examples J.R.S. 

* 9 * 3 , P- 254- 
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it would prove the truth of the theory. But we need not go into 
this point, 1 as other conclusive evidence has been found. 

In the court of a house in Yalowadj I copied the following 
epitaph in 1914. One advantage of long-continued work at Antioch 
is that from time to time one gains access to private houses (usually 
a difficult matter in Turkey except in peasant homes) : inscriptions 
will continue to be found in this way for a long time, and probably 
any visitor to Yalowadj might have the luck to hit on a valuable 
document at any time in the future. 



FIG. 6. EPITAPH AT YALOWADJ. 

I. (Fig. 6) Yalowadj : copied in 1914 (R.) 

L. Pomponio Nigro vet(erano) leg(ionis) V Gal(licae) scribai 
q(uaistorio) : Urbanus l(ibertus). Also et Viviai in another part of 
the stone. 

The Pomponian family is mentioned frequently at Antioch ; 
but it is impossible at present to distinguish possible descendants 
of this veteran from ‘ incolae ’ who took the nomen of Pomponius 
Bassus (legatus of Galatia-Cappadocia, a.d. 95-100) on receiving 
the ‘civitas.’ 2 As is shown below, this veteran’s family perhaps 
died out with him. 

The spelling ai in the first declension dative is an important 
criterion of age. That form was archaic. It lingers in the poetry 
of Lucretius, where its use is generally taken as due to intentional 
archaism, and it is sporadically found in inscriptions under 
Claudius 3 and in Christian inscriptions. The soldier who used it 
here must have learned it in Italy, and brought his native dialect 
with him. The descendants of the first colonists would not be 
likely to learn an archaic form. Latin was in the position of a 
language fighting for its existence in Antioch against the pressure 
of Greek, the speech used by the ‘ incolae,’ Greeks or Phrygians, 


1 Mr. Cheesman mentioned to me that the 
legion which lost an eagle in the Jewish war (Suet. 

Vesp. 4f) must have been XII Fulm., a conclusive 
proof that the loss of an eagle did not always 
terminate the existence of a legion. Leg. V 
Alaudae existed as late at least as Nero (Dessau, 

974, 991) ; but the older identification of Alaudae 
and Gallica is not accepted in Dessau’s Index 
(published 1914). The Fifth Legion was in 


Germany till 69 ; then in Italy and Moesia, and 
was annihilated in Moesia in 86-87. 

2 The Pomponian family at Iconium originated 
c. a.d. 100, when a Greek citizen of the tt6\ls took 
on enfranchisement the name M. Ulpius Pomponius 
after the emperor and the provincial governor. 

3 Claudius, among his affected archaisms, re- 
introduced -ai. 
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and by the more educated among the surrounding Phrygian 
population of the villages on the great estates of the god (inherited 
by the emperors). 

Bucheler indeed has suggested that the sporadic late use of -ai 
was due to Greek influence, and this might be held to account for 
its occurrence at Antioch. If, however, Greek influence was the 
reason for introducing -ai , 1 then we should expect to find it oftener 
in Antiochian inscriptions. For my own part I venture to think 
that -ai here is a true survival of an archaism preserved in rustic 
Italian speech, and not a new form introduced into Antiochian 
Latin under Greek influence. The Greek form was not, and had 
not for centuries been, a sound like -ai : the iota adscript had long 
ceased to affect the sound of the termination, and was preserved 
in writing only sporadically, and practically it was never appended 
to a at Antioch 2 : Greek influence, therefore, could not produce the 
sound ai in Latin. The occurrence of ai in some Christian inscrip- 
tions is probably due to false declension and ignorance (like so many 
other wrong forms of inflexion in Christian Greek and Latin) ; 
and it is not to be taken as a real survival of an old form. The use 
of -ai under Claudius certainly springs from his fondness for archaic 
forms. 

Pomponius may confidently be regarded as one of the original 
coloni, sent by Augustus in 24 or 23 b.c. His career, therefore, 
is interesting : he became a clerk in the office of the quaestor of 
the colonia (scriba quaestorius). Presumably he had some education 
such as would qualify him for this position. 

His freedman Urbanus erects the monument to his memory. 
As no children are mentioned, it may perhaps be presumed that 
there were none of the marriage, 3 which was perhaps contracted 
late in life, after he had served his time in the army. His wife bears 
a Latin name, Vivia (probably for Vibia). Both names, Pomponius 
and Vibius, remained in use at Antioch ; but, if we are correct, 
it was not descendants of this pair that appear in later history. 
Vivia probably came from the west with Pomponius : he did not 
marry in Antioch, for in that case his wife would have had a Greek 
or a Phrygian name. 

It is hardly what we might expect, that one of the original 
coloni should be only a clerk in the quaestor’s office, for the 


1 A form due to Greek would, of course, be not 
a survival of Italian archaic Latin, but a corruption 
under foreign influence. I have made the sugges- 
tion in the manuscript of a book now preparing that 
the use of -a instead of -ae in the first decl. dat. 
C.I.L. iii, 6842, 6856, 6861, at Antioch was due 
to Greek influence. Mommsen rebels against the 
use in no. 6856, but it is there : he allows it in the 
other two places. In no. 6856, noniae pavlla was 

actually written and was altered by the stone- 

cutter, who deleted e : the name is dative. 


2 Even the existence of a form -tjl in the Greek 
dative at Antioch would not produce a Latin 
dative -ai. 

3 A son would perhaps be absent serving in a 
legion, as service in the army was customary for 
the sons of veterans of the colonia ; but even 
though absent his co-operation would be presumed 
naturally, as being the heir. 
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coloni were the aristocracy of the Roman colonia ; but in 
the beginning they had to conduct the entire government for the 
young foundation. Gradually the 4 incolae,’ the native population, 
were admitted to the civitas. In the first years of the colonia, 
however, only the original coloni possessed the Roman civitas 
or the right to vote and conduct the administration in the colonia. 
Moreover, inscriptions show that in Rome the office was not a humble 
one, 1 and in Antioch it was no doubt quite honourable. 2 

The difference in form between c and g is very slight : Nicro 

would naturally be read. In the earliest Antiochian inscriptions 
the distinction is slight. 

At the same time this tombstone is an interesting example of 
Greek influence on the Romans of the colonia. It is quite Greek 
in general character, but a Roman touch appears in the scutum. 
The pediment outlined on the stone is common throughout this 
whole region, and characteristic of Phrygia ; and the custom of 
representing articles of household use in relief on grave-stones is 
also general in Phrygia. In this case they are chosen to suit the 
Roman soldier and scribe : shield and sword and capsa of documents 
locked, with the basket of Vivia at one side and the spindle of Vivia 
hanging over the shield. The sword and shield are a device rare 
in Phrygia, but more common in Pisidia. In Pisidian and Isaurian 
monuments the shield is round : in this monument a Roman scutum 
is intended. These objects are executed in high flat relief. The 
architectural devices of the acroteria are badly executed in a sprawling 
fashion. The freedman also must have come with Pomponius from 
Italy. A slave acquired in Antioch would probably have had a Greek 
or eastern name. Urbanus ordered the gravestone after the native 
fashion to be adorned with devices suited to the special case. 

Another fact seems to show that the first coloni were largely 
or perhaps entirely veterans of Legio V, namely, the legend of a 
coin at Berlin, the description of which I owe to Mr. G. F. Hill 
(from Dr. Imhoof). The coin is dated in the seventh consulship of 
Vespasian, a.d. 76, and shows on reverse an eagle standing between 
two military standards with the inscription on 1 . leg v and on r. 
cc. 3 The memory long remained in the colonia of the original 
coloni and the legion to which they belonged. In regard to this 


1 Dessau, Inscr. Lat. SeL 1033 (where the office 
is held by a man of senatorial rank), 8859, etc. 

2 The interpretation, scribai , q{uaestori ) urban{o) 
v{oto) sioluto ) l{ibenter ), though epigraphically pos- 
sible (as no stops are written in the last 
line) must be rejected. The quaestor in Antioch 
can hardly bear the title * quaestor urban(us) ’ : 

Urbs means Rome, and not a provincial town, 
which was oppidum or civitas. Moreover, the 
form of the sentence, with a dative but no 
nominative, could not in that case be defended ; 
the meaning would have to be taken as * to Pom- 


ponius Niger (he himself made the tomb) in accor- 
dance with a vow,’ but this way of expressing the 
meaning seems too awkward. 

3 Mr. Hill tells me also of two worn and in- 
decipherable coins purchased at Antioch which 
seem to correspond perfectly to the Berlin coin : 
they are countermarked with a figure of Men 
holding Victory 1 . and leaning r. on long sceptre 
( Num . Chron. 1914, p. 305, pi. xix. 10). These 
prove that cc on the Berlin coin must mean 
Colonia Caesarea, as in the inscription of Claudius’s 
time : J.R.S. 1914, p. 258. 
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coin we must reject the explanation which at first suggested itself,, 
that Legio V Macedonica is meant, and that a vexillatio of that 
legion was detached to Antioch to aid in the reorganisation of the 
Taurus region at the beginning of Vespasian’s reign (when a large 
part of Pisidia was detached from Galatia, and Cappadocia was 
united with Galatia, and Armenia Minor was included in the province* 
and Cilicia Tracheia was taken over from the sons of Antiochus). 
That view had some apparent show of probability, for much would 
have to be done in those changes which required in the Roman 
system the service of soldiers : it was really, according to our custom, 
work for civilians ; but the empire had only soldiers available for 
census and similar duties. Mr. Cheesman, however, points out that 
legions were urgently needed on the denuded Danube frontier ; and 
Josephus says positively that Legio V was sent back from Syria to 
Moesia (in the autumn of a.d. 71 1 ). 

Another hypothesis must also be rejected, namely, that this 
supposed vexillatio was detached from the Legio V stationed in Lower 
Germany. This legion went to Italy with Vitellius, and was sent 
after Vespasian’s victory to Moesia, where it was urgently needed, 
and where it was annihilated by the enemy in a.d. 86-87. 

The only explanation that seems possible is that the legend 
leg. v on this coin must be a memory of Leg. V Gallica as the 
original source of the colonia. The type is two pairs of military 
standards. In general on those earlier colonial coins the types are 
purely military. 

Accordingly the situation seems clear. Antioch retained its 
military character through the first century of its history : its coins 
are legionary, and it cherished the memory of the Fifth Legion 
Gallica from which its first settlers had been largely derived. The 
early coins show a Roman colonia, whose interests and pride turn 
towards Rome ; but a change begins under the Flavian emperors. 

This character for the colonia in the first century confirms also 
the view that the policy of the Romans on the NE. Asiatic frontier 
centred in provincia Galatia, and every change or development 
in that policy was reflected in a modification of the province. 2 Down 
to a.d. 69 the province continued steadily to increase, as new parts 
were added to it. Then in 72 the Flavian emperors began to modify 
the policy : they cut off parts of the south-west from the province, 
but joined to it the vast mass of Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia, 
made the united provinces consular in rank, added legionary troops 
in permanence, and organised the military lines and stations along 
the upper Euphrates. Thus after 25 b.c. Galatia Provincia meant 

1 Bell. Jud. vii, 5, 3. For the date cf. Chambalu, 2 This is discussed at length in the introduction. 
Philol. xliv. (1885), p. 507 ff. and Filow, Die to my Hist. Comm, on Galatians, pp. 113-126. 
Legionen d. Provinz Moesia {Klio vi Beikeft ), 1906, 

P- 35 - 
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the frontier policy in that quarter, as Cilicia Provincia had meant 
the frontier policy on that side between 80 and 49 b.c. ; and this 
fact shows in clear light the importance of the provincia from 
25 b.c. to a.d. 70. 

The following facts suggest that another legion may have furnished 
part of the original coloni. Two veterans of Legio VII are mentioned 
in Antiochian epitaphs. 1 As the legion is named without the 
epithet Claudia, these epitaphs belong to a period older than a.d. 42. 
At that time it would not be possible that recruits from Antioch 
should go to serve in the seventh legion in the west. It is therefore 
probable that some of the coloni sent to Antioch were of that 
legion (or they represent a subsequent draft required to increase 
the strength of the colonia) ; but they were apparently fewer in 
number. With this hypothesis we may perhaps connect the fact 
that on early coins (Augustus to Vespasian) the customary type 
shows two eagles on two standards 2 : these may indicate that 

veterans of two legions were among the early coloni. 

It may be added that the following inscription, found in the 



C'ANICIVS; 

QFSERfCAtSl 

AklV&TiVlR’ 



C. Anicius 

Q. F. Ser(gia tribu) Caesi- 
anus, duumvir, 
trib(unus) mil(itum) leg(ionis) 
III] Gallicae 
[cum filia sua] 

AJnicia C. F. 

Cjaesiana 
[et matre su]a 
CJaesia [P. ? F. 

Pjrocilla 

L-V-S- 


FIG. 7. 

MARBLE TABLET FROM SANCTUARY OF MEN, 


1 C.I.L. iii, 6826 and 6827. The veterans are 
called Cissonius and Coelius, of tribes Sergia and 
Aniensis. [Col. Caes. was classed to tribe Sergia. 
Two inscriptions, at least, mention citizens of 
Collina and Aniensis. These were coloni of the 
original foundation, who came possessing the 

‘ civitas.’ One inscription is obviously quite 


early ; the other is at the sanctuary of Men, where 
the character of the stone generally used makes 
the lettering almost useless as evidence of date.] 

2 The whole type is four standards, the two in 
the middle supporting eagles (Num. Chron. 1914, 
p. 303, pi. xix. 6, 7). 
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sanctuary of Men above Antioch, cannot be restored as mentioning 
this Gallic Legion V. 

2-4. (Fig. 7) Three fragments of marble tablet (R, A, C, 1912) : 
good letters of first century a.d. carefully engraved. Above is a bust 
of Men broken. I unite conjecturally the three fragments on account 
of their resemblance in my copies. 

Anicius Caesianus was duumvir at Antioch (doubtless as the 
climax of a municipal career), and served in the army, rising to 
be tribune of the (third) legion (stationed in Syria). I should hardly 
be inclined to place this inscription so early as the time of Augustus, 
and judge that it belongs rather to the middle of the first century 
a.d. ; yet the cognomen Caesianus recalls the second cognomen 
of C. Caristanius Fronto, 1 and indicates some possible connexion 
between the families, perhaps through marriage. Anicius took the 
cognomen from the mother Caesia Procilla. 

The other fragment mentions a daughter of C. Anicius Caesianus. 
It may perhaps be placed between the other two fragments, as 



FIG. 8. INSCRIPTION ON HEROON AT SANCTUARY OF MEN. 


I have done. I must confess that the restoration is here less probable, 
(1) because the daughter’s name is drawn in my notebook slightly 
larger, 2 (2) because the order — father, daughter, mother — is unusual. 
The fact that the shape of the fragments is similar is not conclusive 
proof that they are parts of one memorial : the form is frequent. 

It is unfortunate that we did not put these three pieces side by 
side at Antioch, but I observed the resemblance from the drawings 
in my notebook too late. As to the order — father, daughter, mother 
— it may be observed that in Greek authors, children are often 
mentioned before the mother : in fact this order is distinctly 
commoner in the classical Greek period. 3 In Anatolia, however, 
the mother is usually mentioned before the children : but there are 
exceptions. 

I place all three stones conjecturally here as parts of one : there 
are, however, many cases where two dedications were made by one 


17.R.S. iii (1913), p. 253. 

2 But the size in my copies, made at different 
times, cannot be trusted as exact. They vary in 
scale. Moreover, if the daughter were the devotee 
who placed the offering and added her father’s 
name, she might write her own in larger letters : 


the son puts his name larger than the parents in 
the inscription J.R.S. iii (1913), p. 262. 

3 An exception in the appeal of Nikias to the 
soldiers in the siege of Syracuse yvvaiKas /cat 7 raidas 
/cat deotis irarpipovs (Thuc. vii, 69), where the 
climax makes the apparent exception really an 
example of the general custom. 
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family, with only slight variations, and it seems certain that these 
three pieces were all dedications by one family and help to complete 
our knowledge of it, even if they are not parts all of one stone, 
C.I.L. iii 6830 mentions freedmen and a freedwoman of this family: 
I have never seen this inscription, and cannot speak of the lettering 
Sterrett and Mommsen print it in type, not in facsimile. 

The same duumvir may be mentioned in the inscription on 
the entablature of a heroon of ornate character, in letters 3^ inches 
high, of a good early first-century form, C. Anicio Co (fig. 8). 


III. CORNUTUS ARRUNTIUS AQUILA 

leg. Aug. pr. pr. 6 b.c. 

At this point the orderly execution of the plan would require 
a section devoted to the military history of Colonia Caesarea 
in the Augustan period. All the information that is available at 
present centres round the notable figure of L. Caristanius Fronto 
Caesianus Iulius. The study which Mr. Cheesman has devoted 
to this leader of the colony in war and peace 1 may be regarded as 
the execution of our plan at this point. Caristanius is the one name 
which stands out in the wars of the colony under Augustus ; and 
its military history is, for the present, confined to an exposition of 
his achievements and his place in Roman history on the eastern 
frontier. It is to be hoped that further discovery will increase our 
knowledge of this man and also add some other early military names. 

An hypothesis may, however, be advanced about an insignificant 
fragment, C.I.L. iii, 6834, 2 which defies all interpretation in its 
published form, and demands some drastic treatment. If our 
conjecture is right, this mutilated fragment reveals the family of 
the governor of Galatia in 6 b.c. and throws some light on the 
Homonadensian war. The war must have been pressed simul- 
taneously from north and south. Caristanius, as acting magistrate 
(praefectus) of Colonia Caesarea, worked in concert with his pro- 
vincial governor, who had indeed no legion under his command, 
but only auxiliary troops : the writer has long thought (and wrote 
fully about it in his last letter to Mr. Cheesman) that the Cohortes 
Phrygum (of which six disappeared soon from history, leaving only 
Coh. VII Phrygum ) were needed in the early years of the provincia , 
but were not maintained after danger from the Taurus mountaineers 


1 In J.R.S. iii (1913), pp. 253 ff. I add a 

word of mourning for the loss of two scholars 
whose work on problems of Asia Minor was just 
beginning — Mr. Cheesman and Mr. Hunter. The 
investigation of the history of Asia Minor suffers 
severely from the death of these two excellent 
young scholars. Mr. Cheesman had arranged 


with me, if possible, to go out to co-operate in the 
excavations at Antioch during the summer of 1915, 
where his help would have been invaluable. 

2 The remainder of section iii was added in 
1916. Sections iv. ff. belong to the original MS. 
written in 1914. 
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ceased. The governor of Galatia was also active in the pacification 
that followed the Homonadensian war ; for the milestones along 
the whole series of Viae Sebastae east and west bear his name. 

Incidentally the following notes show how deceptive epigraphic 
copies printed in type are liable to be, even if carefully supervised. 
One would hardly recognise in the accompanying zincograph (fig. 9, a) 
the inscription which is published in Sterrett’s Ep. Journ. no. 128 
(fig. 9, c) and C.I.L. iii, 6834 (fig. 9, b).> The copies perhaps 
suffered from a feeling on the part of the copyists (myself in 1882 
and Professor Sterrett in 1 884) 1 that the scrap was too insignificant to 
reward care : at least I must confess to this, so far as I am concerned. 
Accordingly, we are reduced to a conjectural restoration, where 
probably a minutely careful examination of the stone would give 
certainty, as some slight traces of the lost letters might be detected. 

As Sterrett says, the stone is broken at the left, but whole at 
the top, the right side and the bottom. Evidently, however, the 
inscription continued on another stone immediately underneath, 


feir&IRVN© ftf'ATRvNO 

CrORNVTI RL PA ijoRNVTlFTLPA 

rr0B $,,5,? LC * V1 EX L,8E IpCOLQVlEXLfl! 

b. C.I.L. iii, 6834. c. st. 128. 

showing that the whole was engraved on a wall and extended over 
at least two stones (as was the case with many honorary inscriptions 
in Antioch). 2 The accompanying illustration will show the state of 
the stone better than any description. While the stone is complete 
on three sides, the surface has been injured a good deal at the top 
and in a smaller degree on the right side. The letters in the top 
line were larger than in the body of the inscription, but the published 
epigraphic copies show no difference in size. This causes a wrong 
arrangement in Sterrett’s publication, and the reader will naturally 
ask how he can describe the right side as complete when line 2 stretches 
much beyond line 1 and line 3 beyond line 2. The error, however, lies 
not in Sterrett’s own copy, but in the type as set by the printer. 

In attempting to represent the epigraphic text by type the 
printer finds difficulty, and hence this inscription as hitherto 

1 The too early death of J. R. S. Sterrett has 2 It was probably a stone in the wall of a stoa 
been a great sorrow to me and a great loss to covered with honorary inscriptions. On such 
Anatolian studies. porticos, painted or inscribed, see the account of 

Apamea Phr. in Ramsay, C.B. ii, pp. 431-434. 



OR N VTI FILPA1 
,OCOLQVIEX LI B El 


FIG. Q, a. FRAGMENT AT YALOWADJ. 
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published is not merely unintelligible, but even misleading. Any 
one who looks at the published texts must inevitably conclude that 
the name in the first line ends in atrvno, or airvno, but this 
appearance is largely due to the wrong spacing between the letters.. 
There is a considerable gap between r and the broken letter which 
precedes it and which certainly was not t but r. Further, in those 
publications no indication is given where the surface of the stone 
is broken, so that although rvno can be read with certainty, one 
cannot infer that there was nothing protruding above the top of 
the letters. Mommsen’s publication of the text suffers both from 
the use of type (like Sterrett’s), and also from the attempt to 
incorporate two copies in one text. 1 He and Sterrett place at the 
beginning of the first line part of the letter c, but this is really part 
of a leaf ornament 2 ; and the only fragment of a letter before a is 
a part of m, the praenomen M(arcus). At the end of line 3 Sterrett 
is indubitably incorrect, and here Mommsen follows my copy. 

With regard to the arrangement of the lines one thing remains 
in doubt. Is there a gap sufficient to contain one letter at the end 
of line 3, or is this line complete ? My copy leaves this uncertain. 
The stone has disappeared, as we did not find it in 1911-1914, though 
we repeatedly examined the cemetery where it was seen in 1882 and 
1884. Perhaps, however, this small stone has been covered with 
soil during the interval since 1884, and may yet be recovered. 

Our hypothesis (as shown in fig. 9, a) is that the letter n had t 
written over the top of it, and that on the top of t was 1. nt are 
frequently written liees in this way, and the three letters nti written 
liees occur at Antioch in inscriptions of a later date. When the 
letter r after a is restored, as seems certain, the completion of the 
lettres liees nti is in the highest degree probable. We have, then,, 
a certain M. Arruntius, son of Cornutus, who was patron of the 
colony at some period comparatively early in the history of Colonia 
Caesarea. Cornutus must here be interpreted as a praenomen :: 
in a Latin inscription of early imperial time we are not justified in 
supposing that the filiation is stated by the cognomen of the father.. 
On this point I had some correspondence many years ago with 
Mommsen, arguing that Cornutus in this case was used as a 
praenomen ; but the possible restoration Arruntius did not occur 
to me, and was not put before him. 3 

In this period the patron of a colonia, especially when it was 
a city so important as Caesarea Antiochia, was usually a man of standing 


1 Many cases might be mentioned in which 

the attempt to combine two independent copies in 
one text has led to, error. The most remarkable 
and extreme instance was in the treatment by 
Pauli of the oldest Phrygian inscriptions, where 
quite astounding results were attained by selection 

of readings from different copies. 


2 Hence I took no notice of it in my copy. 

3 This restoration only suggested itself in 1916 
when I was revising the notebook containing 
the inscriptions copied at Antioch in 1882, as in 
the intermediate time I had used only the published 
copy in C.I.L. iii, 6834. It is never safe to prefer 

text printed in type, and neglect the original copy. 
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in Rome, who had some hereditary or personal connexion with the 
city: e.g. in C.I.L. iii, 4817, Gnaeus Pompeius Collega is simply 
described as patron of the colonia : we know, however, from mile- 
stones and coins that he was governor of the province about 
a.d. 74-77. On this analogy it might be argued that M. Arruntius, 
son of Cornutus, was himself governor of the province and patron 
of the colonia ; but our inscription was evidently one of some length 
and gave a different reason for the honour (of a statue ?) conferred 
on Arruntius 1 : he had contributed liberally to certain colonial 
purposes (in all probability to the cost of gladiatorial sports) : this 
is not characteristic of the conduct of provincial governors in the 
inscriptions of Antioch, but rather was the duty of local priests and 
magistrates. In the case of Pompeius one can understand that, in 
a brief honorary inscription inscribed in very large letters, stress 
was laid only on his patronage and no further information was given 
as to his standing in the city or the reasons for honouring him ; but 
in the case of Arruntius a different reason is given and his governor- 
ship of the province is not mentioned (for it would be out of place 
that this should be mentioned after the tale of his liberality). We 
therefore conjecture that M. Arruntius held a hereditary patronage, 
and that his father or grandfather had been governor of the province 
and in close relation with Colonia Caesarea. 

Now with regard to the praenomen Cornutus, which is so far 
as I know unique in that usage, it probably belongs to the reign of 
Augustus, when some attempt was made to add to the inconveniently 
small number of praenomina. For example Iullus was invented and 
used only, so far as is known, in the case of the son of Antony and 
Fulvia ; and various cognomina were employed as praenomina under 
the early empire. There is therefore some probability that a person 
named Cornutus Arruntius is likely to have lived in the time of 
Augustus. 

The cognomen of M. Arruntius is omitted in our inscription. 
There is no possible room to add it, for the gap at the left of the 
inscription seems to have contained only one broad or two narrow 
letters. It was, therefore, left out by those who composed the 
inscription ; but the designation of a Roman by his praenomen and 
nomen is quite common, and w T as prescribed by early custom and 
practised in S.C. Now in the first century a.d. the cognomen Aquila 
occurs in the family bearing nomen Arruntius: at Padua, C.I.L. v, 
2819, M. Arruntius Aquila is mentioned, and was evidently a person 
of high standing, being quaestor Caesaris, praetor, consul and 
quindecimvir S.F. The same or another M. Arruntius Aquila was 
consul in the time of Vespasian {C.I.L. x, 8038). M. Arruntius 


1 Arrius Calpurnius Frontinus Honoratus, consul 
(6810-2), was patronus of this colony, but not 
governor of the province. Two of his names, 


Calpurnius and Frontinus, were borne by earlier 
governors ; and his connexion with the colony 
may have been hereditary. 
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Aquila was also procurator governing Pamphylia in a.d. 50 ( C.I.L . 
iii, 6737) : he was evidently a procurator of the highest class ‘ cum 
lure gladii,’ and his name appears on a milestone. A procurator of 
this class might quite naturally be the father of a consul 1 ; but 
speculation has no sure ground here. 

It follows then in all probability that the governor of Galatia in 
6 b.c. was CornutusArruntius Aquila, and that his son was M. Arruntius 
Cornuti f. (Ter. Aquila), who mindful of the hereditary connexion 
with Colonia Caesarea Antiochea made at some time a gift of money 
to that city (ex liberalitate sua). 

The readers of Mr. Cheesman’s article felt that the governor 
of Galatia during the Homonadensian war must have had some part 
in it. It is not without interest to show that he belonged to a 
family of note, which perhaps sprang from transpadane Gaul. 


IV. NAME OF THE COLONIA AND THE PROVINCE. 


Colonia Caesarea was at first the complete name of the new 
Roman garrison city. It is so called in inscriptions as late as 
Claudius 2 and on the early coins. 3 The first intention evidently 
was to substitute the Roman idea and to get rid entirely of the 
nationalist spirit : hence the old name Antiocheia was done away 
with. The new colonia was to be a Roman city, secondary capital 
of the organised Provincia Galatia. 4 The new province, however, 
was at the same time a transformation of the old kingdom of 
Deiotarus and Amyntas : hence the capital remained at Ancyra. 
Similarly, when Asia Provincia was created out of the Attalid 
kingdom in 133 b.c. the royal capital Pergamum continued, although 
Ephesus was by far the most important and convenient for Rome 
from every point of view. But Colonia Caesarea was at that time 
a more thoroughly Roman city than Ancyra ; and, when the history 
of the province comes to be written, this will be evident in the 
statement of the facts. 

The old name of Antioch, however, was too firmly rooted to be 
done away. The hold of Hellenism on the city was too strong, 
and the coloni fell gradually under its influence. They learned 


1 He could hardly be the son of Cornutus 

Arruntius Aquila, as the latter was of senatorial 
rank and his son would enter the senatorial cursus 
honorum : the procurator of Pamphylia was 

presumably equestrian ; but he might perhaps 
belong to a collateral branch of the family of 
Arruntius Aquila the senator. 

2 See Cheesman in J.R.S. iv (1914), p. 258. 

3 On coins of Augustus col.caes. is the name, 
and c.c. occurs alone; but already in the first 

century the name is c.c.an. ; under Titus 
ant. col. ( Nurn . Chron. 1914, pp. 303 f.). 


4 The idea of secondary capitals lasted long in 
Roman affairs. In 372 a.d. Basil calls Iconium 
in relation to Antioch the secondary capital of 
the newly instituted province Pisidia (371), post 
maximam prima , Ep. 138. This real fact furnished 
some real basis to the disputes about the honorary 
title 4 First,’ for which the cities contended in 
many provinces, Asia, Bithynia, Cilicia, etc. In 
Macedonia the same quarrel existed, as we know 
from Acts xvi, 12, and no other authority ; but 
this admirable touch of real life has roused much 
discussion among the theologians who refuse to 
accept the ready explanation, and alter the text. 
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Greek, as was necessary, since the great majority of the population 
used that language, and it was the language of education for the 
whole of central Anatolia as well as the familiar speech of almost 
all the coast -lands. They could not neglect the native god Men 
who was the patron of the region, and whose anger must not be 
roused by neglect. Thus the Latin language was gradually forgotten L 
by a.d. 300 it was rarely used in epigraphy, and few seem to have 
known it familiarly ; though a certain acquaintance with it seems 
still to have been a mark of good birth, Antioch became once more 
a Hellenistic city, and its colonial character was practically obliterated. 
Accordingly the name KoXcoveia never was attached to. the city 
in Byzantine time : it was then ’ Avnoyeia. Very different is the 
case in Cappadocia and Armenia Minor, where the Hellenic influence 
was never so strong, and where the Roman character was grafted 
on the native non-Hellenic stock. Both Archelais and Nikopolis 
are always called KoXcovet a in Byzantine lists. That was so, because 
in the local speech during the earlier centuries the name colonia 
was familiarly used by itself as the name of the town, and this usage 
established itself. An example occurs in C./.L. iii, 14x86, a mile- 
stone, where the distance is stated A COlonia MIL X. 1 2 3 * This milestone 
implies that the people around Colonia Archelais spoke of it simply 
as KoXcopeta in the time of Diocletian. 

The same is true about the province Galatia as about the Colonia 
Caesarea. The intention was to introduce the Roman provincial 
unity within the empire. All national distinctions and separatist 
names were to be done away as non-Roman and nationalist and 
sectarian. The entire province was to be bound together in a 
non-national and purely Roman union, held together by the loyalty 
of the empire as expressed in the worship of Rome and Augustus. 
The empire consisted of provinces. The population, so far as they 
did not possess the ‘ ci vitas, 5 were members of the Roman empire 
in virtue of being members of a province. Rome did not recognise 
them for her children on the ground that they were Phryges or 
Lycaones or Pisidae : such national names were hostile or servile, 
as Mommsen has shown in his own perfect and final way when 
discussing the designation of legionary and auxiliary soldiers, and 
4 classiarii. 5 3 The inhabitants of this vast province were Roman 


1 See Kubitschek, Riickgang des Lat. im Orient, 
Wiener Studien , xxiv, 2. 

2 Mommsen suggests a Co[manis], but Comana 
was 200 miles distant, and the ‘ caput viarum ’ 
for Cappadocia was Caesarea-Mazaka, which lay on 
the road between Colonia Archelais and Comana. 
The distance on the stone is stated from the colonia 
and not from Caesarea, because it stood in the 
territory of Colonia Archelais. 

3 Hermes, 1884, pp. 33 EE. A summary of this 

statement is given in my article in Studia Biblica , 


iv, p. 36 EE. The province, again, was composed 
of cities, and a soldier’s c domus ’ was his city, except 
where the municipal Greek or Roman organisation 
had not spread, in which case his ‘ domus ’ was 
his tribe; but ‘ Lycaonian ’ did not designate a 
Roman unit in the province. ‘ Lycaonian 9 
designated a * classiarius,’ because those troops 
were originally servile. Mommsen recognises on 
p. 33 the difficulty caused by the fact that the 
same term, e.g. Sardus or Thrax or Galata, often 
was used both for the province and for the country, 
Roman and non-Roman. 
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through, being units in the province, and therefore the province 
and its members must have a name and a unity. It was called 
Galatia. As the realm of Attalus III, when converted into a 
province, had been called bp the name which the Romans previously 
had applied to the realm (calling it loosely Asia, as the part of the 
continent which most concerned them), so now they called the new 
province by the name Galatia, which they had been wont to apply 
to the realm of Amyntas. Strabo describes Amyntas as successor 
of Deiotarus, i.e. last of the sovereigns of Galatia ; and so the 
Romans spoke of the new province Galatia. 

This statement, which, is merely the application of the principles 
taught by Mommsen in more convincing and conclusive style than 
by any other, was in the last years of his life rejected by him ; and 
in the index to C.I.L. iii, pp. 2459, 2649, he has invented a new 
Latin name for the province, 4 Galatia adiunctaeque provinciae ’ ; 
and this modern name, being now canonised in the Corpus , is likely 
to be adopted as if it had really been in Roman use. 1 No ground 
for it is stated : none of the inscriptions in the volume support it. 
They are contradictory of it (because they use the singular provincial 
not the plural, as it demands), where they give any evidence on 
the point. The sole origin of it and the sole foundation for it are 
a wrong interpretation of a Greek expression used in an inscription 
of Bithynia. That Bithynian inscription produced a marked effect 
on that great scholar’s judgment, as I know, because he wrote to 
me about it. I could not at the moment produce any explicit 
epigraphic evidence against his interpretation of the Greek, though 
I knew that it was wrong, because it sinned against the deepest 
principles of Imperial policy as enunciated so often by himself. I had 
to wait until the decisive analogy should be discovered. After all 
the decisive analogies had been published in the Corpus long before ; 
but I did not notice them until after Mommsen’s death. 

The point at issue is this. Was the province Galatia, as Augustus 
organised it, a real one, a unity under a single governor ; or was it 
a mere congeries of distinct countries which were placed under 
one governor by a sort of chance, but of which each remained a 
separate individual province with its own special constitution ? 
In the former case, the province was real, single and unified in 
administration. In the latter case, the use of the term Galatia to 
denote the province would be a mere abuse or convenience, corre- 
sponding to no real administrative character. Mommsen adopted 
the latter view, but only in the last part of his life, for it is contrary 
to all the principles laid down in his earlier work. I am quite sure 
that he would never in his earlier time have admitted that Augustus 

1 It is, however, not used in the indexes to Dessau’s Inscript. Lat. of which the first vol. has just 

appeared (1914). 
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created out of the kingdom of Amyntas a bundle of distinct pro- 
vinces, 4 Galatia et adiunctae provinciae. 5 On the contrary Augustus 
took a kingdom as the inheritance of Amyntas, and made a single 
province, Galatia. 

The Bithynian inscription which produced this error speaks 
of a procurator of Galatia and the adjoining provinces (TaXarLas 
ikcu tcov c rvvevyvs eOvoyv). 1 Procuratorial administrative districts 
or provinces were of a totally different character and class from the 
real imperial provinces, and no one has put this more precisely and 
emphatically than Mommsen himself. 1 2 It was obviously a mere 
slip, the failure to hold together all the factors in a complicated 
problem, that led him, when casually taking up a new topic, to 
regard this phrase as equivalent to the province Galatia in all its 
parts. This phrase is to be understood as meaning ‘ Galatia Pro- 
vincia and the adjoining provinces, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, 
etc. 5 These provinces were all placed under that procurator in 
one special respect, and formed no unity in any sense except that 
the procurator discharged his own special duty in them all at the 
same time. C.I.L . iii, 431 (7116), speaks of a procurator of Lycia, 
Pamphylia, Galatia, etc. but that does not imply that Lycia and 
these other were then or ever under the same governor or in any 
way united 3 except in respect of the duty of the procurator con- 
cerned. The exact Latin phrase corresponding to the Greek title 
was elicited by Mommsen from a fragmentary inscription procurator 
per A siam et adhaerentes provincias (iii, 6994). This is the analogous 
phrase which proves the sense of TaXarta kcu t<x c rvvevyvs eOvr) 
and is the true Latin equivalent. Mommsen had forgotten 
it when he adopted or accepted the Latin ‘ Galatia adiunctaeque 
provinciae 5 for the index. 

As to the meaning of per A siam et adhaerentes provincias there 
can be no possible doubt. The procurator concerned held authority 
over a great series of provinces, almost the whole of Asia Minor. 
Mommsen enumerates them in Staatsrecht , ii, p. 1071 ; Hirschfeld in 
Kaiserl . V erwaltungsb. p. 292 ; and similar lists occur in the in- 
scriptions C.I.L. iii, 6753 ; x, 7583 and 7584 ; etc. It was a procurator 
fam. gladiator, that held authority 6 per Asiam et adhaerentes 
provincias. 5 The procurator TaXartas kcll tojv crvvevyvs idvosv 
must be interpreted in the same way : he held authority in Galatia 
Provincia and certain adjoining provinces, including certainly Lycia- 
Pamphylia. 4 The connexion between the Pisidian cities (which 


1 Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 18 1. 

2 e.g. Staatsrecht , ii, p. 1024, ed. 1, p. 991, ed. 2 ; 
ibid. p. 237, ed. 1 : in the latter place one kind 
of procuratorial province, but the idea applies 
mutatis mutandis to all procuratorial administration. 

3 Yet this mistake has been made by inexact 
writers through confused thinking. Pamphyliarch 


and Lykiarch were each head of a separate kolv6v. 
The kolvov Avicaovow contained the cities of 
Lycaonia as one of the Tres Eparchiae (second 
and third century). 

4 C.I.L. iii, 471, 7116, group together Galatia 
and Lycia-Pamphylia. When Tacitus says, Hist. 
ii, 9, f Galatiam ac Pamphyliam provincias Calpurnio 
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were transferred from Galatia to Pamphylia Provincia in a.d. 72) 
and their old capital Antioch lasted as a procuratorial fact, and will 
be often referred to in our future investigations in the antiquities 
of Antioch. 

That the kingdom of Amyntas was created a unified province 
with a single name Galatia by Augustus seems established beyond 
question both by the principles of Augustus’s administration and 
by the failure of every attempt to find evidence to the contrary. 
The earliest name for it found as yet in an inscription is TaXarcKy ) 
irrapyeia in C./.G. 3991 (at Iconium a.d. 54). Galatia is used in 
historical authorities regarding the foundation and early history 
of the province. 1 The importance of this matter of the name lies 
in its bearing on the constitution of the province, a very obscure 
subject. So far as I know, nothing has yet been found to indicate 
that the original province Galatia had anything to differentiate 
its government from other imperatorial provinces governed by 
6 legati, 5 but only scanty evidence of any kind has been found. With 
what has been said by Professor Calder in J.R.S. ii (1912), pp. 82 ff, 
I am in agreement, but there is now a good deal to add, and the 
excavation of. Antioch should afford much further information. 

On the other hand, the additions that were made to the province 
Galatia after its original organisation were probably not actually 
incorporated in it in the same intimate fashion as the original 
parts : they were excrescences, so to say, fastened to it 2 : they 
had had their own separate older organisation, which they 
probably retained under the general superintendence of the governor 
of Galatia. 

The attempt to disregard the power of nationality and to create 
an imperial unity that should override national differences was 
inevitably a failure. Rome learned another way, and Hadrian it 
was who most of all practised and inculcated it. But the form,er 
way was tried for a time, alike in the province Asia and in Galatia 
and elsewhere ; and Strabo, p. 629, speaks very strongly of the 
Roman disregard for national bounds in Asia Minor. The Galatian 
provincial unity was supported for a time with all the moral force 
of the Roman authority, and during that time the acceptance of 
Roman ideas and method was accompanied by use of the Roman 


Asprenati regendas Galba permisit,’ it has been 
customary to understand that Asprenas was 
Galba’ s legatus. The question may be asked 
whether he was not merely procurator put in 
charge of the provinces, during the interregnum 
that resulted after the death of Corbulo. Lycia 
was not yet connected with Pamphylia, which 
was at this time under a procurator ( C.I.L . iii, 
6737)- The connexion with Pamphylia was 
perhaps not arranged until a.d. 74. X. 7583 f. 
show that such lists are hardly ever complete, and 


the omission of one item does not prove that the 
part omitted was not included in the single 
administration. 

1 Tacitus, Hist. 2, 9; Ann. 13, 35 ; 15, 6; C.I.G. 
3991, refer to the time when Galatia province 
included Pisidia, and the procuratorial was then 
probably identical with the imperial province. 

2 Strabo, p. 569, xii, 6, 3, uses a similar metaphor 
about another Roman arrangement i] Aepfi-r), 
ju.d\tcrTa rrj K.<nnnxdoKtq, ^7ri7re0u/c6s ( rvpavveiov )• 
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names and forms. But the native names outlived the Roman names 1 ; 
the expansive and dominating force of the older Roman idea grew 
weaker in the latter* part of the first century, and the force of 
nationalism grew stronger. The provinces (and especially the eastern 
provinces) overcame the old narrower Roman idea, and it was modified 
and brought into alliance with the national spirit. The fact that 
it failed and was abandoned should not blind us to the fact that it 
was tried, that for a time it seemed to be successful and to control the 
organisation and growth of the empire, and that it was accepted 
and effective in the Iulio-Claudian period. 


IV. AVGVSTVS AND COLONIA CAESAREA. 

Considering the great importance of Colonia Caesarea in the 
province of Galatia and the great part that Augustus played in the 
city’s history, one could feel no doubt that a copy of the Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti , similar to the famous Monumentum Ancyranum , must 
have existed there. Augustus founded the colonia. He made it 
the military and administrative centre of the southern half of the 
province, a secondary capital after Ancyra (as the writer has repeatedly 
emphasised). 2 His guiding purpose appears throughout its early 
history. That this garrison-city, which owed so much to the hand 
and the policy of Augustus should seek to perpetuate the memory 
of its founder by some memorial after his death in a.d. 14, might 
be taken as a matter of course. 3 It was therefore no surprise that 
we' should begin to find in 1914 fragments which seemed to belong 
to the Res Gestae . The scraps which we found were, with one 
exception, very small. Two cf the earliest I sent to Professor Dessau, 
as the nearest scholar to whom I could appeal for confirmation, 
but, long before his corroborating answer came, other fragments 
had made our first conjectural identification a matter of certainty. 

As yet we are only beginning the work of discovery, but so much 
interest attaches to this monument that it is worth while to sum 
up what can already be determined with regard to the Antiochian 
copy, its situation, and the surroundings of the inscription. More- 
over, for the sake of the future, it is advisable to show what promise 
the further excavation of Antioch, and especially of the Forum of 


1 As is pointed out by Mommsen (quoted above, 
p. 10 1, n. 3), there are many cases in which the pro- 
vincial title was the same as the national name, 
and the two senses have to be carefully distinguished : 
so in Galatia, Thracia, Sardinia, Corsica, etc. The 
boundaries of the province sometimes were the 
same as those of the nation (e.g. Corsica, Sardinia), 
but more frequently differed. 

2 Above, p. 87 5 Church in Rom. Emp. p. 25 5 


St. Paul the Traveller , pp. 103-10C : Cities of 

St. Paul , p. 273 ff. 

3 The remarkable road-system alluded to in the 
passages quoted in the preceding note implies 
a definite controlling plan, the idea of which is 
that Antioch should be the centre of a garrison 
system. The roads eastward and westward alike 
bear the same name, Via Sebaste, a remarkable 
latinisation of the Greek translation of the Latin 
word Augusta. 
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Augustus, holds out, if it can be done in a thorough fashion. I shall 
follow the order of discovery in placing first a description of the 
lcoality and circumstances, and afterwards the words of the text. 

6. In 1912 Mr. J. G. C. Anderson and I copied at the village of 
Hissar-ardi 1 a tantalising fragment of an inscription of the first or 
early second century (fig. 10). Only a small piece of the inscribed part 
of the stone remains ; and the surface of this piece is so much broken 
that few letters can be read. At first it seemed hopeless, but it 
became a guide for future excavation, as soon as we recognised the 
meaning of Aug. Pla. as 4 Place d ? Auguste, 5 one of the 6 vici 5 of the 
colony. 2 



FIG. 10. 

FRAGMENT AT HISSAR-ARDI. 


[praefecto ? alae] 
[m]iliar(iae) I, f[l]a(mini), 
gymn[asiarcho] 

Aug(usta) Pla(tea). 3 


In Pauly -Wissowa’s list alae styled simply miliariae are mentioned 
in Mauretania Caesariensis and in Dacia, also one styled prima 
miliaria in Palestine. The first and second are known only from 
late authority, but the third may probably be the ala miliaria in 
Syria, mentioned by Pliny, Ep. vii, 31. 4 If that be so, the Syrian 
squadron may probably be the ala of this inscription, which may 
be dated about a.d. ioo to 160. 

The unknown person honoured in this inscription served in 
the equestrian military career, and also held office in his native city 
of Antioch as flamen and gymnasiarch. 5 As in the case stated by 
Mr. Cheesman, 6 the imperial part of his career is enumerated before 
the municipal. Service in the army was evidently regarded as the 


1 Hissar-ardi, * behind Hissar,’ is a village 
close behind and above the ancient site, Hissar, 
the fortress. The modern town Yalowadj lies 
below and in front of Hissar, on the plain. 

2 Parts of the surface are broken even in these 
letters; but we considered the text here certain, 
and in 1914 I revised it. 

3 [a], [m], indicates that a small part of the letter 

onlv is preserved consistent with, but not necessi- 

tating, the restoration a or m. 


4 This ala prima miliaria is known otherwise 
only from Notitia Dign. Or. xxxiv, 36. 

5 Flamens were part of the colonial constitution. 
The gymnasiarch is an institution that marks the 
growing hellenisation of the colonia : its occurrence 
may perhaps indicate that the inscription should 
be assigned to the second century (which suits 
the lettering). The existence of a gymnasiarch 
at Antioch is attested also by an unpublished 
inscription. 

6 J.R.S. lti (1913), p- 2 J 4 - 
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proper career of the enterprising young Roman of Antioch in the 
first and early second centuries. 

The inscription was erected in his honour by the Augusta Platea. 
This restoration seems certain. The Augusta Platea must be ranked 
with the various ‘ vici, ? or divisions of the city 1 ; and the c vici ? 
individually were in the habit of erecting honorary inscriptions to 
distinguished persons. To judge from the name, the Augusta Platea 
is likely to have been a conspicuous part of the city, associated with 
the name of the great founder of the colonia. If that may be assumed 
(as appears beyond question), then the excavations of the present year 
(1914) enable us to place it with complete certainty. It approximates 
in shape to a square of 200 feet. Three sides were straight, north, 
south and west. The east side 2 was disclosed in 1913, and consists 
of a great curved stoa backed by rock, with a small temple (of 
Augustus ?) in the centre on a high platform of rock. In 1914 
we made a few trenches at points on the south side. The north side 
remains untouched. On the west side at the middle we opened 
up partially in 1914 a broad staircase, about 65 feet wide, leading 
down from the Platea to a street which descends towards a large 
church (beyond which are the theatre and other public buildings). 

The staircase was not a single flight extending unbroken across 
the whole breadth of 65 feet. It was divided into two or three 
narrower flights separated by intervals ; but the arrangement remains 
uncertain, partly because the excavation was stopped in the middle, 
partly because the staircase has been greatly injured. There were 
found on or between the steps slabs of two friezes, one 4 ft. high, 
showing Victories and Erotes (each doubtless in pairs) supporting 
garlands, the other 1 ft. 11 inches high, showing Capricorn and 
other symbolic figures. 

The symbolism is obviously Augustan, and the style of the larger 
frieze is consistent with early Roman period ; the brittle limestone 
requires different treatment from marble ; it is therefore natural 
to suppose that these friezes and the staircase as a whole belong 
to the age of Augustus. Further, we may conjecture with some 
confidence that the staircase was constructed, or at least remodelled, 
to serve as a memorial of the deceased and deified Augustus, for on 
and about it were found the fragments, of the great inscription 
recording the Res Gestae Divi Augusti. 

These fragments seem to have no connexion with the temple 
on the east side of the Platea. 3 In a paper read before the Society 
on 1 2th May, 1914, by Miss Ramsay, the opinion was expressed that 
this was a temple of the imperial cult, dedicated to the emperors 


1 J.R.S. ii (1912), p. 102. 3 At first I was disposed to connect them with 

2 The orientation is far from exact, being the temple, but they are far from it, and the temple 

conditioned by the rock background. For east exterior was of marble (now almost all lost), whereas 

strictness would require ESE. the inscription was on limestone. 
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generally or to one emperor specially, and that it belongs to the 
second century of our era. This opinion is now seen to be right 
except as regards date. The temple was probably dedicated to 
Augustus. It is the dominating feature of the Platea Augusti, as 
one comes to the great Square or 6 Place ’ from the lower town ; 
and one cannot imagine the Platea without the temple. The temple, 
which doubtless gave name to the square, stands high on a platform 
of native rock, and must therefore be coeval with the ‘ Place,’ for 
some use must have been made of this large and prominent mass 
of rock in planning and constructing the Square. If it were not 
to be used as the basis of a temple, the rock could easily have been 
removed at no great expenditure of labour. The basis was high, 
because the temple would have been dwarfed by the great rock 
Stoa, unless it stood very high. 

The temple, therefore, must have been already in existence before 
the death of Augustus. If it had been built in his memory, the 
Res Gestae would naturally ha\e been inscribed on it, as was the case 
with the Monumentum Ancyranum . The temple of [Rome (?) and] 
Augustus at Antioch was therefore probably older than the Ancyran 
temple ; and the inscription was engraved on, or at the summit of, 
the staircase, which was built (or altered) as a memorial soon after 
the death of Augustus. 


V. MONVMENTVM AVGVSTI ANTIOCHENVM. 

The exact position of the inscription is not certain. It was 
certainly arranged in columns, like the Ancyran copy ; but the 
columns are shorter, for one seems probably to contain only 40 lines. 
Also there seems to have been more in Ant . (as we may now term, 
the new copy) than in Anc. As yet no scrap that can be placed in 
an explanatory preface or in the first seven paragraphs of the Res 
Gestae has been found. 1 It may be suggested that there were at 
the top of the staircase two buildings forming part of the west 
side of the Platea, and that the beginning of the Res Gestae was 
engraved on the building at the south summit of the stairs, perhaps 
on its front; and, since no part of the first seven paragraphs has 
yet been found, these perhaps may have fallen into the Platea and 
not on the steps, so that they remain outside the small area over 
which our excavations extended in 1914. It is also possible that 
the inscription was engraved on either hand as one ascended the 
stairs. 

The inscription was engraved in short paragraphs, as at Ancyra ; 


1 Perhaps the explanation of the erection was should expect that some more formal decree and 
contained in an appendix (see notes). But we statement would be placed at the beginning. 
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and the paragraphs in Ant. agree with Anc. but not the columns 
or the lines. The wording is almost exactly the same. 

The text of the Res Gestae D. Aug. y so far as historical purposes 
are concerned, is practically assured from the Ancyran copy. 
Either in the Latin or the Greek form we there have all but a few 
words ; and the meaning is almost everywhere certain. Yet even 
the present provisional state of the Antiochene document possesses 
some value for textual purposes, as well as historic interest. It 
confirms Mommsen’s restoration of Augustus’s words in a number 
of places, but justifies Bormann against Mommsen in par. io, also 
Reid’s restoration in the same par. ; the commentary on the 
fragments points out some interesting features, and probably 
others, which have escaped me, will be discovered. 

The completion of the work of clearing the staircase and sur- 
roundings may reveal much more. The fragments of the brittle 
limestone are evidently widely scattered, and the excavation of the 
staircase is still far from complete. The lowest stratum, which 
is still covered, is most likely to contain fragments ; but the large 
blocks were beyond our power to move, and require machinery ; 
and the surroundings are still untouched by us. It remains uncertain 
whether a Greek text was engraved on the left (north) side of the 
staircase ; but that is hardly probable as we should have expected 
to come already on outlying scraps of such a text . 1 The discovery 
of so many large slabs of the friezes, generally almost perfect, shows 
that, while the ruin of the construction was very thorough, yet 
much of the component parts may be expected around. The 
friezes must have been near the highest part of the memorial, what- 
ever was its exact form ; and the lower parts are not likely to have 
been carried away leaving the upper part little injured. These 
lower parts, therefore, are likely to be still lying amid the debris under 
the soil. 

The circumstances in which the Antiochene memorial was raised, 
and its form, still remain for further excavation to determine. 
Nothing as yet has been found to throw light on these points ; yet 
there must have been one or more inscriptions describing the situation 
and construction, and incidentally throwing light on the constitution 
of the early province of Galatia. The recovery of these would be 
very important, and the search ought to be prosecuted actively. 
They are probably to be expected on the right (south) summit 
of the staircase. Moreover Ant. probably contained a longer 
appendix than Anc. : this probably should be looked for on the 
left summit. The relation of Anc. and of Ant . to the original two 
bronze tablets in Rome in front of the Mausoleum of Augustus may 

1 Co Ionia Caesarea was intended to be a purely although the great majority of the population 
Roman city (see above, § ii), and a Greek copy, were incolae speaking Greek, 
therefore, was probably considered out of place, 
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perhaps clear up some of the difficulties regarding the common 
source of both inscriptions. 

The important fact is that there existed at Colonia Caesarea 
a monument in memory of Augustus. The first emperor lived in 
the constitution and administration of the province ; and we know 
that his birthday was still celebrated close to the colonia as late 
as a.d. 237. 1 This memory means much for us in studying the 
province. 

Returning from Antioch (where our excavation was suddenly 
stopped, quite without justification, by the governor of the vilayet 
of Konia), I found in Constantinople a copy of Diehl’s little 
edition of the Res Gestae D. Aug . which Professor Dessau’s thought- 
fulness had provided for me ; and the task of identifying the fragments 
which we had found whiled away the long hours in the train to Berlin : 
there can be no more successful way of beguiling the time on a journey 
than in deciphering and piecing together the fragments of inscriptions. 
Having identified a good many of them, I wrote out the paragraphs 
from which fragments had been preserved according to the 
Antiochene arrangement of the lines, and in doing so found to my 
great satisfaction that several other fragments occupied their proper 
places in the lines. Then at home, by comparison with Mommsen’s 
tables of the Ancyran text, two or three more fragments found their 
proper place ; and the whole was again transcribed as here published. 
The process is described in order to show why it is that the work 
has been done mainly in dependence on Diehl. 2 While I cannot 
hope to have succeeded always in hitting on the true arrangement 
of lines in Ant. yet I came so near it at the first trial as to identify 
several small fragments because they fitted the lines as arranged in the 
first attempt. 

Though the writing looks well as a whole, yet it is in detail a little 
irregular. The small cross strokes vary much in size, so that I read 
one night rigis where next morning I read wrongly regis 3 ; and it is 
difficult sometimes to distinguish between t, i, l, e, f. The lime- 
stone is a bad material, as it is brittle and easily splinters. 

Most of the fragments are on small splinters, but two are on 
large blocks containing parts of par. 27, and of 21 f. Although the 
former block is large and contains much of the right edge, yet only 
a few letters remain about the middle of the line. These blocks 
seem to have been part of a wall ; but the whole problem of con- 
struction is still unsolved. More than sixty fragments were found, 
but several contained only one letter. 

In the earlier part of Ant. the lines are about five letters shorter 
than those of Anc . In the later parts the lettering of Ant. becomes 

1 Annual of British School at Athens (1912), p. 65. 3 See note to par. 24. 

2 Too late the excellent edition of Cagnat- 
Lafaye comes before me. 
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smaller than at the beginning, and the lines contain nearly the same 
number of letters as, or even more than, Anc . 

The columns of Ant. did not consist of single slabs of stone : 
there were more slabs than one in each column of the text. The 
letters, therefore, were probably engraved after the stones were 
in place — which is natural for other reasons. A column of Ant. 
perhaps began with Martiales in iv, 38 of Anc . (par 22). A column 
of Ant. (perhaps the same) certainly ended with the words oppida 
capta in v, 21 of Anc. (par. 26). If, as seems probable, these are 
the limits of a single column, this column would be rather shorter 
than any of the columns of Anc . containing about 37 lines of that 
copy. 

The limits of the columns can be inferred only from the fact 
that in certain fragments there is a considerable space unengraved 
below the last line, and that this space does not coincide with an 
unengraved space in a short line ending a paragraph : e.g. the space 
unengraved below statu\aru\m in a fragment of par. 24 does not 
indicate the bottom of a column, because the last line of that column 
was very short, consisting only of [aru]m ho\norem habuerunt ] po[sui ] ; 
and thus statu at the end of the second last line stood o\er a blank 
space in the last line. 

The writing is not always of the same size. At first it seemed 
almost as if we were finding fragments of two separate inscriptions, 
because the variation in size of letters was so considerable ; but 
the attempt to make use of the variation to determine what part 
of the inscription each fragment belonged to proved abortive. Next 
year, since the place of almost all fragments is determined, some- 
thing may be gathered from the variation in size. 1 


VI. TEXT OF MONVMENTVM ANTIOCHENVM. 

Words or letters enclosed in brackets are due to restoration in 
the text of Anc. and it is chiefly in those passages that the textual 
value of Ant. lies. 

In the fragments many letters are imperfect. These, as a rule, 
I have tacitly completed in the transcription. Where the letter 
is not quite certain, I place a dot in some cases underneath the capital 
letter. Where the broken letter is wholly uncertain, and is only 
restored from Anc. I print it as a small letter with a dot underneath. 

Accents are written in Ant. on the same principle as in Anc. but 
with even greater irregularity of omission. Cases where any of the 
few preserved accents in Ant. agree with Anc. are rare : in par. 17 
pecunid med occurs in both. 


1 Written in July, 1914. 
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1 1 2 COLONIA CAESAREA (PISIDIAN ANTIOCH) IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 

The mark at the end of paragraphs or sentences is rarely found 
in Ant., but a case occurs in par. 22. It is usually expressed in the 
printed editions of Anc . by the symbol <S> . 

As in Anc . so in Ant . (if we may generalise from a small part) 
the words are written in full almost universally, and abbreviations 
are extremely rare : the numbers are almost invariably written in 
full. Even where they do not occur in the fragments, the conditions 
of space show that the longest form must have been used. Only 
in one small fragment the letters cs occur at the end of a line with 
a space unengraved beneath : I could not understand this, and 
doubted my own copy, until I found, when transcribing par. 26 
in the train on the way home from Constantinople, that ima stood 
at the end of the third line from the end of the paragraph, and 
\exer\ cs at the end of the line below it, leaving in the last line only 
[ad opp] idvm . mari[£< 2 ]. It is obvious, therefore, that exercitus 
was abbreviated to exerts. In 35 (with Anc.) and probably in 10, s.c. 
Perhaps in App. pad for patris . 

As regards spelling, the only differences that I have noticed 
between Anc . and Ant . are : — 

Ant . 

24 [quad]rigis 
26 [exer]c’s 
17 consulib[us] 

21 sestertium 

22 [quinq]uiens 
22 [spec]taculum 
26 ant. id 


Anc . 
quadrigeis 
exercitus 
cos 

HS 

quinquens 

spectac[lum] restored 
ante id. (see note ad loc.) 


The last four paragraphs, which are an appendix added to 
Augustus’s own composition (paragraphs 1-34), seem to have been 
almost or quite identical in the two copies (if we may venture to 
generalise from the very scanty fragments of this part). The appendix, 
however, in Ant. was perhaps longer than in Anc. Several fragments 
remain, which I cannot identify with any part of Anc., not even 
with any of the lost and unrestored parts in pars. 6 and 7 ; and one 
of these is so considerable in size as to give one great confidence 
that it must belong to a paragraph which was peculiar to Ant. The 
most probable place is the conclusion of the appendix. 

No evidence could be gathered from the situation in which the 
fragments were found. A note of this was made at first ; but the 
great majority of the fragments escaped the notice of the workmen 
on account of their minuteness, and they were picked out after- 
wards from the earth which was wheeled away in order to allow 
the digging to proceed. It is highly probable that in this debris 
other tiny fragments may still be found. When we first noticed 
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COLONIA CAESAREA (PISIDIAN ANTIOCH) IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE. II 3 

a few of these very small fragments, we hired some boys to go over 
the earth which had been wheeled away, and rewarded them liberally 
for every inscribed fragment which they picked out. This operation 
was not completed when the Pasha of Konia (who had sent a spy 
to report what was being done) telegraphed to the kaimmakam of 
Yalowadj putting an abrupt and instantaneous end to the work. 
We were not allowed even to cover over the sculptures in order 
to preserve them from the weather or from the inhabitants of the 
town, who construct all their buildings of stones taken from the 
ancient city. 

All cases in which the edge of an inscribed stone is preserved 
are marked by lines. In one case, par. 27, the right edge is preserved 
in a fragment of five lines, but the only letters that remain are quite 
in the middle of the lines, and all the other letters up to the extreme 
right edge are lost owing to splintering of the brittle surface. 

There are only two cases in which the end of a column or pagina 
is quite certain, one in the middle of par. 22 and the other in the 
middle of par. 26. In the former case it fortunately happens that 
the last letters of one pagina and the first of the next are preserved. 
In the other a small fragment marks the first line of the new pagina. 

As to the length (i.e. the height) of the columns or paginae there 
is little evidence. There are 37 lines of Anc. between the two ends 
of paginae which are marked with certainty. As the lines of Ant. 
are usually shorter by three or four letters, the consequence is that 
this pagina contains 40 lines in Ant . ; but, if the theory that the 
inscription was incised on the side of a staircase should prove correct, 
the paginae would differ in height. 

Again, there are 64 lines of Anc. between the beginning of a 
pagina in par. 26, and the probable end of a pagina at §2 of Appendix. 
This suggests that, if the latter division is correctly made, two 
paginae of Ant. were comprised in these 64 lines of Anc. 

8. The arrangement of the last lines is fixed by the fragment 
preserving initial letters ; and the preceding lines must be grouped 
accordingly, so as to be about three to four letters shorter than in 
Anc. The evidence tends to confirm Mommsen’s restoration against 
others, though not decisively : the text given by Diehl leaves the 
lines too short : more letters seem needed to fill the lines ; yet it is 
clear that these lines must have been spaced more widely, as the 
total number of letters is small. There is an empty space under the 
second fragment, proving that it stood over an incomplete line 
(as shown in the rearranged epigraphic text). The space that 
remains empty is deep and might at first sight suggest that a column 
{pagina) may have ended here ; but this is impossible because 9 
continues on the same stone in the first fragment : moreover the 
second fragment is broken at the bottom, whereas, if it ended a 
pagina , it would almost certainly show the edge of the stone there. 
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mon vmentvm antiochenvm (paragraphs 8-35). 


TEXT OF MON. ANTIOCHENVM. 

N.B. — The brackets indicate restorations in Anc. (see 
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9. The initial letter is preserved here and in par. 16 : the 

arrangement is as in Anc. The length of the first line favours 
Mommsen’s restoration suscipi (54 letters) in preference to Diehl’s 
suscipere (5 6 letters), though not decisively. The exact position 
in the line of the small fragment of the last two lines is not certain : 
this fragment contains also an accent which belongs to the first line 
of the following paragaph. I conjecture that this accent fell on 
inclusum , which would fix the position of the small fragment. As 
arranged, the third line of the paragraph seems rather short (42 
letters ; next is 48) ; but similar variations in length are assured in 
Anc . as well as in the other parts of Ant. In the third line of the 
paragraph the spelling was perhaps quattuor , not quatuor as in Anc . 
as that tends towards greater uniformity. The exigencies of type- 
setting necessitate a broader space wherever an accent has to be 
indicated. In the original text the accents are indicated by a line 
which approximates more to horizontal, while in the type the accent 
is placed at an angle nearer to perpendicular. 

10. It is probable that s*c- was written in Ant. (as in paragraph 
35), not senatus consulto as in Anc. ; but this is only conjectural, as 
the evidence is insufficient to give certainty in respect of line 
arrangement. Only one very small fragment of four lines remains, 
but this fragment falls wholly in a part where Anc. fails ; and no 
restoration yet proposed seems to suit the traces. Counting 
according to Diehl’s printed text the letters per line indicated by 
the intervals between the parts of the fragment, I find three lines 
of 48, 56, and 44. The differences seem suspiciously great : inserting 
idem (as might be proposed), the numbers are 48, 56, and 48, which 
might pass. Mommsen’s cepi id suits the numbers, but traces of 
imperfect letters do not suit. The s of sanctum falls in the proper 
place, but the letter before it was apparently m or a: accordingly 
(as Professor Reid suggests) I have printed per legem , instead of 
lege. 1 Habuerat (Bormann) is confirmed against habuit (Mommsen) ; 
also locum and mortuo ; but the broken letter following mortuo is 
part of a p or r or f or d, not q. This confirms Reid’s suggestion 
demum tumultus occasioned in support of which he quotes Suet. Aug. 
31, mortuo demum suscepit. On the other hand recusavi (Mommsen) 
is confirmed against Reid’s doubt. 

15. The ends of the lines may be gathered approximately from 
the two last fragments ; in one dedi stands over an unwritten space, 
viz. the blank latter part of the last line of the paragraph. This 
impliesa different arrangement of the lines in Ant. from Anc . The 
other fragment occupied a corresponding place in the line (assured 
by containing a scrap of the first line of paragraph 16). 


1 Sir J. E. Sandys notes that this is a very rare legem and to assume that this construction was 

construction, lege being much more common ; directly due to Augustus himself (in which opinion 

but that the evidence compels us to accept per Professor J. S. Reid agrees). 
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16. The arrangement of the lines is given by the first fragment : 
the lines are shorter by about five letters than in Anc. ; and this 
number seems to suit generally in the earlier part of Ant. (not, 
however, in par. 8 f). The other fragments in this paragraph fix 
the arrangement of lines throughout almost perfectly. The spelling 
milliens occurs twice, not miliens. 

17. One fragment runs through the last two lines of 16 and all 
lines of 1.7 but the last. Notice consulibus in full, where Anc. has 
cos. The lines in this paragraph must have agreed nearly with Anc. 
in length. 

20. The only fragment fixes the first four lines, which are shorten 
than Anc. in the usual ratio : aqv might be read mqv and come four 
letters later ; but this would not suit the arrangement of lines. 
Rivum , not rivom , in Anc . 

21. The arrangements of lines is assured from the fifth onwards 
by one large fragment, containing the ends of lines in 21 and 22, 
and also the end of a pagina. After consacravi , Anc. has a punctuation 
stop (indicated in this and other printed texts by ), but Ant. has 
only a dot indicating the end of a word. The 1 of consacravi is taller 
than the surrounding letters, which is equivalent to an accent (as 
Mommsen says) ; sestertium must have been written in full in Ant. : 
hs Anc. 

22. The arrangement of the lines is assured throughout. Notice 

quinquiens Ant . 1 quinquens Anc. 

spectaculum „ 2 spectaclum ,, (restoration) 

xv or quindecim „ 3 quindecim „ 

In line 4 there is a considerable gap and a punctuation mark. After 
1. 7 there is a broad unwritten space, and 1. 8 begins on a new stone. 
This marks the end of a column ( pagina ). In 1 . 9 there is abundant 
room for one or more words, which have nothing clearly corre- 
sponding with them in the Greek. Editions of Anc. leave a gap here. 

The fragment containing meo and po seemed at first to suit the 
third and second lines from the end of this paragraph ; but in tran- 
scribing the paragraph I found that po could not be brought under 
me without the impossible supposition that filioruin was abbreviated 
to fil’m : subsequently the proper place for this fragment was found 
in the end of par. 24. The end of a column is clearly marked at 
1. 7, and the beginning of a new column is also indicated at 1. 8. 
This also is the only case in which one fragment continues another 
without the loss of any letter. 

23. The length of lines 8 and 9 (68 and 63 letters) makes it 
probable that some of the numbers were denoted by symbols (or at 
least that et was omitted in each). In that case est should be trans- 

1 So here; but quingenties 1 6 . 3 The space seems broad for xv, but narrow 

2 It is doubtful whether m was omitted, or left for quindecim in full, 
over to the next line. 
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ferred from i to 2. The relation of this paragraph to the last line 
of 22 and the first of 24 is determined by two fragments. 

24. The fragment of four lines near the right-hand edge was 
either the first or the second which we found. I read it that day 
correctly rigis -a. Frequently there are horizontal or inclined lines 
at the top and bottom of 1, projecting some distance to the right,, 
making 1 liable to be mistaken for e. Very early on the following 
morning, looking at this fragment again, I misread it regis, and the 
idea occurred to me that there was a reference here to King Amyntas, 
and I guessed that it must be a fragment of the Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti. The suggestion was in fact wrong from every point of 
view (as Amyntas is not mentioned), except that it was next day 
proved right in the main inference. I sent hurriedly a copy of this 
fragment to Professor Dessau, with the suggestion that we had found 
an Antiochene copy of the Monument-urn Ancyranum . The same 
morning, during our absence, a thief entered the tent, and this 
fragment disappeared : I knew that some person entered, because 
he moved my aneroid and evidently opened the case ; and his curiosity 
led him to move the dial-plate a little (destroying my reckoning 
of an altitude). Presumably, the unwelcome visitor took away 
this scrap of stone. No copy of it exists except that made for 
Professor Dessau (who kindly sent me back his own transcript, cor- 
recting to rigis). Now this copy seems to indicate that the block 
ends at an interval of nearly two lines below statv. On the other 
hand the fragment a.av at the left side shows that paragraphs 24 
and 25 are continuous on one block. There seem to be only two 
alternatives. (1) I erred here : In the dawn of day I had only a 
hasty glance at the stone, and dashed off a hurried letter stating 
the idea which suddenly occurred about the Res Gestae . In the 
copy of a copy which remains alone at my disposal, the indication 
of the bottom of the block is different from that which I adopted 
in copying later fragments, and may perhaps have been intended 
simply to draw Professor Dessau’s attention emphatically to the 
unwritten space that remains below owing to the shortness of the 
last line of this paragraph. (2) The fragment a.av. etc. does not 
belong here, which, however, seems an absolutely inadmissible 
hypothesis. Probably the scrap will be brought to us for sale in 
1915, when the doubt will be settled. 1 

25. The fragments are few, and the arrangement of the lines is 
far from certain here and in 26. At the beginning 1 . 1 is about 
four letters shorter than in Anc . ; and this suits with the last line, 
which is fixed by its relation to the first line of par. 26. 

26. The position and reading of the fragment vi and nt-id-t 


1 This hope, •written in July, 1914, is left standing as a protest against the absurd and ruinous war which 

was forced on Europe. 
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which I have placed in 11. 8, 9, are uncertain ; ium , or num , or nua 
is more probable on the copy than vi, and the stop between ant(e) 
and id is contrary to analogy; but Anc. reads ante-id-tempus with 
stops marked. The easiest supposition is that I misread the very 
small fragments of 1 before v and of a or m after it ; but the easiest 
supposition is not always right. My copy, however, was only 
preliminary to a complete copy of all fragments, which was to be 
finally made, but was prevented by the action of the provincial 
governor. 

Anc . has apellatur in 1 . 14. After capta at end of 1 . 15 a sentence 
stop (not in Anc.) is inserted conjecturally to fill the space. If the 
small fragment ie-e is rightly placed in this paragraph, there followed 
after 1. 15 the end of a pagina ; and that supposition is definitely 
proved correct by a fragment of the following line 16, which is clearly 
the beginning of a new pagina. 

A fragment containing parts of the last three lines of 26 and of 
the first three of 27 is marked as the beginning of a new pagina , 1 and 
also assures the general arrangement of the lines. When these are 
written accordingly, the rather puzzling fragment close to the 
right-hand end of the second and third last lines becomes clear. The 
second last line ended with exercitus , while xim belongs to the word 
proxima which ended the third last line. It is therefore evident 
that exercitus was written in abbreviation as indicated in the text. 

The question will be raised why we speak about columns or 
paginae and do not consider that the whole inscription was written 
on one wall covering a series of stones placed one above the other ? 
'There are many honorary inscriptions at Antioch which indubitably 
were written on a wall and extend over several stones. Why then 
do we not admit the possibility that this was the case with the great 
inscription ? The reason is clear from a consideration of the depth 
of the edge that remains unwritten at the end of the pagina in 22 
and here. If the inscription continued on a new stone immediately 
underneath the last preceding line there would remain an awkward 
gap between the two lines. There is no reason to think that in any 
of the honorary inscriptions written on a wall such a gap was left. 
It is evident that reaching the foot of a pagina the engraver had no 
need to consider the amount of space that remained to the bottom 
of the stone, because the next line was placed in a new column. 

27. Two fragments remain of this paragraph showing approxi- 
mately the arrangement of the first three and the last five lines. 
The intermediate lines must be four in number, because to arrange 
the text in either three or five is impossible. Thus the entire 
paragraph is fixed. The fragment at the end has its surface very 


1 In the facsimile the line above piam should edge of the stone. Above xim the edge is not 

be marked strongly and clearly, indicating the top certain, as the fragment is small and broken. 
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much broken. There can be hardly any doubt that 28 continued 
on the same stone and in the same pagina , because the break at the 
bottom is sharp and hardly admits the possibility that, the bottom 
of a stone was only half an inch further down. 

If measurements had been made in the fragments of 22 and 27 
we might have been able to calculate the exact breadth of each 
pagina , but unfortunately the work was interrupted in the middle 
by the arbitrary action of the provincial governor, 1 and during the 
last few days of the work, while we were finding these fragments,, 
our whole attention had to be devoted to the search for them (only 
making a first copy of each scrap), and further work was postponed 
until the discovery of fragments should cease. When, however, the 
work was stopped, we had a first copy of each piece, made as it was 
found. 

29. There are only two small fragments of this paragraph, one 
containing the end of the first two lines, the other containing letters 
close to the end of the third and fourth lines. It is quite possible 
that these may have actually fitted on to one another, but it is 
impossible to verify this now. 

The second fragment in this paragraph shows a blank space of 
considerable depth underneath, proving (1) that the last line of this 
paragraph was short, (2) that this was not the end of a pagina , because 
the scrap finishes with a broken edge at the bottom, and therefore 
was part of the stone on which 30 was engraved. 

30. There is only a small fragment containing parts of three 
lines of this paragraph, but it is sufficient to furnish an approximate 
arrangement for the whole. 

31. The only remaining fragment, which extends into par. 32, 
seems to suit the arrangement of lines in Anc. 

32. Two names have been lost in Anc . (Greek and Latin). 2 
Perhaps some of the unidentified fragments should be placed here. 
The last fragment contains an accent belonging to the line below 
\comme\rcium , and the probable place for it is on legdtos. The frag- 
ments are not sufficient to fix the arrangement except in an 
approximate fashion ; but they permit an approximation. 

34. The fragment common to 34 and 35 is satisfactory, though 
at first sight it seemed puzzling and obscure, as the top line stands 
over an unwritten space, below which come two lines of writing. 
After the fragment had been identified, it became clear that hi in 


1 There still remained some days of the time 
specified in our permit ; but perhaps the Vali 
might justify his action by the plea that the years 
should be counted as lunar, not as solar, in which 
case the irade had lapsed. 

2 SirJ. E. Sandyson 22nd Nov. 1917, read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society a paper on the 
restoration of the lacunae in this paragraph, showing 


that the Supplement (1890) to Sir John Evans’s 
British coins (1864), supported by other new 
evidence, confirmed his preference for Tincommius 
as the true restoration of the text. This evidence 
(naturally unknown to Mommsen in his edition 
of 1883) has not been taken into consideration 
by more recent editors or commentators on the 
text of Anc. This paper has been published in the 
Num. Chron ., 1918. 
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the top line stood over the empty space at the end of the last line 
of 34 (which is short). 

35. The fragments permit an approximation to the arrangement 
of lines. Below the last fragment (which is common to 35 and 
app. 1) is a high unwritten space reaching down to the second line 
beneath (if that line had been engraved). The first unwritten line 
in this space corresponds to the last (i.e. second) line of app. 1, and 
the second line should therefore be the first line of app. 2. Therefore, 
either app. 2 was separated by an unusually broad space from app. 1, 
or a column ends with app. 1. The former supposition is not per- 



a b c d 



e f g h i 


FIG. 12. MON. ANTIOCHENVM 

(paragraphs 35, 36, App. 4, and unplaced fragments.) 


missible, inasmuch as app. 1 is placed close to par. 35 ; and we may 
assume provisionally that a new column {pagina) began with app. 2 ; 
and then a tiny fragment of the first line of a column, containing the 
letters art, finds a suitable place here. 1 In the facsimile l is put 
instead of 1. 

At first I tried to place the fragment common to 35 and app. 1 in 
par. 12, reading mage istratus above anniversaRiVM , and closing a 
column there. But, besides the archaic spelling mageistratus, 2 


1 Perhaps a better place for this fragment may 

be found. In that case the reason for supposing 
a new pagina here would disappear; and a new 


pagina would begin at the line to which art is 
transferred. 

2 Ant. has quadrigis where Anc. has quadrigeis. 
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(objectionable in Ant.)' it requires far too wide spacing to bring 
rivm under age. Now, unless we hold fast the rule of spacing, the 
study of Ant. becomes hopeless. 

App. 4. The fragment of this paragraph contains part of the 
gap which editors of Anc. from Mommsen to Diehl leave. The 
Latin does not correspond exactly to the Greek translation, for 
part of the required word viklia is preserved, and it proves that the 
order differed in the Latin from the Greek text (which is preserved). 
It is remarkable that the Latin mentions provincial towns before 
Italian, while the Greek mentions the towns in Italy first. The 
restoration oppidis which I have printed is uncertain, for Anc. has 
the apex of an a instead of o, according to Mommsen, whereas Diehl 
thinks this apex is a punctuation mark. The photograph shows 
that the surface of Anc. is in a bad state here. 

If a new column began, as we suppose, with app. 2, it would 
look very small in comparison with the others. This would be 
an additional reason for supposing that the appendix in Ant. was 
longer than in Anc. ; and I would conjecture that most of the 
unidentified fragments should be placed here. In line 2 of the longest 
fragment, perhaps pd may be taken for pa(tris ), on the analogy of 
exerc’s (26) : then we should have [ex] pa(tris) test[amento]. 

At Professor Dessau’s request I sent to Professor Kornemann 
at Tubingen a complete copy of the text of Ant. and also copies 
of all the small fragments whose place remains uncertain. On 
13th July, 1914, the latter wrote me making some suggestions with 
regard to the latter, putting them forward, as he said, with all reserve 
as merely first ideas. In regard to one fragment (fig. 12, i) there 
is great probability that he is right. He reads — 

exemplar rerum gestarum divi augusti QVlbus orbem terrarum 
imperio p.r. subiecit incisarum iNDVAbus aheneis pilis 
quae sunt Romae positae 

This is the fragment about which I have a note : 4 The spaces 
between the lines are unusually broad ’ ; and his interpretation, 
which makes it part of the preface at the beginning of Anc. has 
everything in its favour. I would, however, suppose that the 
6 preface ’ was placed in Ant. not at the beginning, but at the end of 
the monument. We seem not to have found as yet anything belong- 
ing to the early part of the monument, and therefore should not 
expect that a part of the prooemium should be preserved. 

With regard to the longest of the unallotted fragments Professor 
Kornemann (independently of a similar idea which occurred to 
myself) 1 reads pater testamento . I prefer my own hypothesis patris 


1 Perhaps I may have mentioned to him my conjecture, but I cannot remember. 
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testamento because the unusual contraction seems more explicable 
in the case of a genitive closely attached to the following word, 
whereas the nominative pater, being the most important word in its 
surroundings, ought not to be abbreviated. Pater is supposed 
by Kornemann to be used in reference to a citizen of Antioch who 
erected the monument in honour of the deified Augustus, which 
his father had in his will ordered to be placed. Here would 
presumably come two scraps (fig. 12, / and e) which temptingly 
suggest in juxtaposition the reading 

GRato animo 

VOto sOLVto 

sVA pecunia 

He also suggests that two fragments (fig. 12, g and h) may 
possibly fit together as follows : — 

CIVI Optimo 

DO 

IA 


APPENDIX I. CAPARCOTNA. 

A series of Antiochian inscriptions throws light on an obscure 
point in the Roman military history of Palestine, and gives me the 
pleasure of confirming by definite and complete evidence the well- 
reasoned argument of Professor R. Knox McElderry on this point. 

A series of inscriptions was inscribed in honour of Gaius Novius 
by the vici (probably twelve in number) of the colony. Four 
are now known : three being published in C.I.L. iii, 6814-6816. 

C. Novius Rusticus was tribune of Legio VI Ferrata, to which is 
attached in these inscriptions the name capar or caparc. As to 
this name Mommsen in C.I.L . iii, 6814, says ‘ quid significet nescio,’ 
but appends a note by Otto Hirschfeld that it denotes a place called 
Capareae or Caparcae near Laodiceia in the northern part of Syria, 
as the permanent camp of that Legion. 1 Professor McElderry in 
the Classical Review argued conclusively that this legion could not be 
stationed so far to the north, and that the station was Caparcotna 
in Galilee (Ptolemy) on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon. In 
1914 we had the good fortune to find a fourth inscription of the 


1 This was wrongly adopted in Hist. Geogr. A.M . with Cappareas) contain the name Kaper or 

p. 302. Capersana with bridge over the Euphrates Kaphar (village). [Inn. Anton, has Caperturi 

(Amm. 18, 8, i) and Capharda (south of Antioch, between Antioch and Apamea Syr. — J.S.R.] 
identified by Muralt, Chron. Byzant. a.d. 1098 
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same class, honouring this Roman official (fig. 13). The text is as 
follows : — 


fig. 13 

INSCRIPTION IN HONOUR OF C. NOVIUS RUSTICUS. 


The restoration is beyond doubt. The official’s name is almost 
entirely lost at the beginning, but his identity is sufficiently shown 
by the fragment that remains of his career, and the scribe in this 
case was so generous as to give the name of the military station more 
fully. The restored lines at the beginning were certainly shorter 
than we print them. 

C. Novius Priscus was consul with L. Iulius Romulus in September- 
October a.d. 152. His mother Flavonia Menodora was evidently 
a lady of the highest rank in Antioch. The name Flavonius is well 
known in the later history of the colony, and her cognomen Menodora 
perhaps indicates some close connexion with the hierarchy and the 
god Men, the nature of which cannot be exactly specified, as the old 
priestly family had been put down by Augustus. 1 It seems not 
improbable that that family, although deprived by Augustus of the 
priesthood and the power connected therewith, still survived and 
gradually recovered a position of great influence in the revived and 
re-created cult as well as in the colony. The analogy of the priestly 
families at Iconium supports this hypothesis. It is doubtless as 
her son that Novius Rusticus was honoured by the (xii ?) divisions 

1 Since the text was printed, I have been tracing did not destroy or impoverish the great priestly 
the old hieratic families at various Anatolian dynastic family at Antioch, but merely took from 
religious sanctuaries, and feel growing confidence it the chief priesthood, leaving it wealthy and 
that the suggestion in the text is right. Augustus influential in the colony : Jtf.S. 1918, pp. 146-8. 



[C. Novio, C. Novi] 
[Prisci cos. et Flavoniae] 
[Menodorae f., Ser. Rus-] 
[tico Venuleio Aproni-] 
ano x vi[r stlit. 
iudic. trib. [laticl. 
leg. vi. Fer. C[apar- 
cot. quaest. cand- 
id.] leg. Asiae 
trib. cand. des. 


Vic. Vener. 
D. D. 
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(vici) of the city. His connexion with the family of L. Venuleius 
Apronianus, consul a.d. 168, was evidently close, but cannot be 
specified with certainty. 1 The suggestion may be hazarded that 
the cumulation of names came through adoption, as evidently Novius 
Rusticus could not inherit the second half of his names from his 
mother, and apparently the conjunction of names did not occur in 
the earlier history of the family. The name Rusticus seems to come 
from neither his father’s nor his mother’s side, nor from Venuleius. 
We observe that Fulvius Rusticus Aemilianus governed Galatia at 
some date not remote from a.d. i 55. 2 

It would be interesting if we could determine the circumstances 
in which a marriage between the Antiochian lady and a member 
of a Roman senatorial family came about, but this must be left to 
speculation, as evidence is entirely wanting. The best analogy 
known is the marriage of Sergia Paulla with Gaius Caristanius Fronto, 
which took place in all probability while her brother (or possibly 
her father) was acting as an official in the province, and there can 
be little doubt that he must have been governor of the province, as 
there was no other senatorial position for him to occupy. This 
analogy should not be pressed to the extent that the father of 
C. Novius Priscus might have governed Galatia and had his son with 
him, because this would be, though possible, improbable, inasmuch 
as a son of sufficient age to marry would hardly be likely to 
accompany his father to a province : he would be engaged either 
in finishing his education at Rome or in the earlier stages of his own 
career of office. It is not impossible that Novius Priscus governed 
Galatia and contracted this marriage during his period of office or 
immediately on its conclusion. There is also the possibility that 
Novius Priscus might in his youth have been the c comes ’ attached 
to the person of some governor of the province. 

The arrangement of the present inscriptions shows that the 
restoration of C.I.L. hi, 6814, which makes Rusticus into a 6 praetor 
designatus ’ is incorrect. There is hardly room for the title praeto t 
in that inscription, and here it is evidently impossible. 3 Rusticus 
was only designated tribune when this series of inscriptions in his 
honour was composed. This makes it all the more certain that 
the honour was done to Rusticus entirely in virtue of his parents, 
particularly his mother, and had nothing to do with his own deserts, 
for a designate tribune could have no claim to such honour on his 
own account. Dessau in Prosop. s.v. has adopted on this point the 
unjustifiable restoration of C.I.L. On the other hand, Dessau has 
rightly adopted in his Index to Inscr . Lat . Selectae the view that 
Caparcotna was the standing quarters of the Legion VI Ferrata. 


1 See Rom. Mitt. 1891, p. 338. 3 The same is the case in a fifth inscription of 

2 See Prosop. where Borghesi’s identification this class, Calder in J.R.S. ii (1912), no. 40 (see 

of Aemilianus is rejected. below app. II, no. 40). 
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APPENDIX II. CORRIGENDA. 

I should take this opportunity of correcting some other errors in 
C.I.L. iii (chiefly the last volume containing the supplements and 
indices), so far as the province Galatia is concerned. The presence 
of errors in that work, which is accepted as canonical (generally 
with good reason), constitutes a danger to scholarship, and it is a 
duty to rectify them at the earliest opportunity, a duty which I 
have too long neglected. Mommsen welcomed every correction 
from any quarter (as he did many suggestions during his life, 
when the proofs of vol. iii, pp. 1230-1296 were sent to me for 
revision). 

12218. The date given in the margin should probably be 81, 
not 80 as stated. The date is incautiously fixed from the eighth 
consulship of Titus, a.d. 80; but the title 4 cos. viii’ continued to 
be used until he became cos. ix. The date is fixed by the title 4 cos. 
desig. viiii.’ The double dating is certain here, 1 and Mommsen 
accepts it, though he refuses it and alters it to 4 cos. vii des. viii ’ in 
6732 (Cyprus). In the note on 4, hiatus post is a slip for hiatus ante : 
my copy, which I sent to Mommsen, is clear. In 1908 Miss Ramsay 
and I recopied the milestone, and in the 4 hiatus ante PP ’ we read 
ii, making the text 4 Imp. xvii.’ The composer of the inscription 
seems to have supposed that Titus and Domitian were in 81 desig- 
nated consuls for the following y ear 82. 

6813. The name of this legatus was [L. Cossojnius, which is 
given in an inscription copied by me at Konia in 1914. 

6885. The note on Voconius Saxa is correct but incomplete. 
In the index, however, Saxa is wrongly given as legatus Aug . of 
the province Galatia. He was legatus of Lycia-Pamphylia ; and 
Comama was in that part of Pisidia which was in a.d. 74 disjoined 
from Galatia and given to Pamphylia : this part extended north 
at least to the lofty mountain ridge between Sagalassus and Baris. 
Whether Baris and the valley of Baris and Seleuceia also were, like 
Sagalassos, included in Pamphylia remains still doubtful : the only 
authority is Ptolemy, who includes them, but, as he also includes 
Talbonda (which is false), his authority is doubtful. 2 The Prosopogr. 
has not erred on this matter. 

1 2144. Read after Bademli, 4 duabus horis a Bey Sheher ubi.’ 

12145. Anderson and I read 4 mutulos ’ in 1912, thus confirming 
O. Hirschfeld’s conjecture. 

14186. Read Co(lonia) for Co(manis). See above, p. 101. 


1 We verified it in 1908. relation to each other. He actually gives Antioch 

2 Ptolemy was confused by employing two twice, in Galatia and in Pamphylia, though 
authorities and not comprehending rightly their ' C, Muller cuts out the latter. 
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While correcting errors, it is necessary to set our own house of 
Galatia in order. Several misprints in my article in Annual Brit . 
School Ath . 1912 will be readily corrected by any reader. In Calder ’s 
article in J.R.S. ii (1912) the following notes are needed : 

In no. 8, 1 . 3, the name may be Chrysogallos ; but, as we were 
most careful here, I believe that the original Anatolian form gyallos 
was represented as IaXXos. TtaXt? is a name in the list of Korykian 
priests. 

In no. 10 Calder and I, in 1913, made out the first line 7 rora/xoto 
7 r[apa>]vvp,o<; : for PI in the epigraphic text read II (broken off 
in the middle). 

In no. 14 I read IIopTrcovtas MapuXXas in 1913, and verified this 
in 1914. 

In no. 25 we doubt the restoration of the cognomen of L. Gellius 
Polyistor. The text is very faint, and these lines at the beginning 
baffled the united efforts of Anderson, Calder and myself on several 
occasions. 

In no. 26 we should read A Duo? Kacrc rtapos [£]e/3. ai Te\ev0ep[o<i) 
A 1\l(o No/xtw a,7 Te\ev0e[pcp] ktX. Calder states convincingly the 
arguments against his own restoration. There is a confusion in the 
engraver’s mind between the two occurrences of the term ‘ freed- 
man ’ : in the first he writes a small co (in place of 05 ) over the last 
letter p : in the second he has C after 0, and does not conclude 
the word (probably C is a mark of abbreviation). 

In no. 27 we should date the Latin at a different period from the 
Greek. The column was an older one, perhaps re-used as a Christian 
grave-stone. 

In no. 34 the dotted letters were merely restorations in my copy 
(the only one), made to show the probable course of the inscription. 
Pau[llino] is only highly probable, not certain as represented in the 
transcription. 

No. 38 should be restored as follows (Calder and I found the 
remaining half in 1913): C. CarrinatijC. F. Ser. dec. | ex testa- 

mento|et|L. Iulio L. F. Gal. |Turro dec. eq. |ex test. C. Carrin- 
atis | fratris eius. The two parts are on separate stones : the lower 
stone is incomplete at top. The lettering is early. Iulius Turrus 
was adopted into a family of the earliest coloni of tribe Gal. and of 
equestrian rank. 

No. 40 should be restored as one of the group of honorary dedi- 
cations to C. Novius Rusticus by the vici of Antioch : we have 
Cermalus, Venerius, and two from which the vicus has been 
lost. 1 It is probable that no. 40 may be the conclusion of 6815. 
On them see appendix I. 


1 C.LL . iii, 6815 , 6816 . 
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In no. 42 Calder on revision read P for I : restore as dedication 
to an emperor [P]ontif[ici maximo — t]ribunic[iae potes | t]atis 
cos. |, erected by [L.]Calpu[rnius Frugi (F ) 1 The emperor was 
Tiberius, and the dedicator was the legatus of Galatia, L. Calpurnius 
Piso Frugi (who is to be read in C./.G. 3990, which can be restored 
with almost complete certainty: on 3990 see J.H.S . 1918, p. 174). 
In 1914 I had the opportunity of recopying this inscription, 
confirming Calder’s revised text, but believing at the moment 
that I had found an unpublished piece of evidence. 


1 C./.L. iii, 6831. 
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FEBRUARY— MARCH, 1919 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

A NOBLE ANATOLIAN FAMILY OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


The two following inscriptions were 
intended to form part of an article in 
the forthcoming number of J.H.S . , 
which however became too long. Taken 
in conjunction, they offer a glimpse into 
the life of one of those great Anatolian 
provincial families on whose importance 
in the development of Byzantine Asia 
Minor I have for many years been col- 
lecting information from scattered and 
inadequate sources. In an article in 
the Quarterly Review , 1895 (republished 
and much enlarged in Pauline and Other 
Studies in Religious History , p. 376 ff.), 
and again in Luke the Physician and 
Other Studies in the History of Religion, 
p. 187 ff., some facts are collected bear- 
ing on the family system, the household 
life, the great mansions (T€rpa7rvpyta l ) 
in which they lived, and the architec- 
tural character of those buildings. The 
typical figures exemplifying the in- 
fluence of those great landed families 
on Christian organisation are Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who show the 
effect which the possession of money 
with the possibility of education at one 
of the great universities produced in a 
remote part of Cappadocia. Gregory 
Nyssen, the brother of Basil, exemplifies 
the way in which a less able member of 
such a family looked down on certain 
members of the Christian Church, 
sprung from humbler origin and strug- 
gling for a livelihood. I have not been 
struck with any sign that the same 
contempt for the vulgar was shown or 
felt by the greater personalities of 
Basil and Nazianzen ; but I speak from 
very insufficient knowledge. Gregory 
Nyssen, however, incidentally illustrates 

1 See also C.B.Phr. II. p. 419 f., and 
Rostovtsev Stud, z . Gesch. d. Kolonates, p. 253. 

NO. CCLXXII, VOI.. XXXIII 


the attention that was given to Christian 
education during that century (see 
Pauline and Other Studies etc., p. 373 f.). 

A proof that the facts seen in the 
families of Basil and the Gregories were 
not confined to one part of the country 
is furnished in the two following in- 
scriptions, which show the standard of 
education in an Antiochian family of 
high social standing, and confirm the 
inferences drawn many years ago from 
a study of the letters of the three Cap- 
padocian Fathers. These inscriptions 
also add further information, wholly 
unexpected, with regard to the origin 
of some such families. It has become 
more and more clear, as the study of 
social and family life in early and 
Byzantine Anatolia progresses, that the 
great priestly families of the pagan 
period frequently survived through 
the centuries in possession of influ- 
ence and considerable wealth, and 
on the whole deserving this position, 
so far as the evidence goes, by their 
character. In the fourth century, to 
judge from the evidence here presented, 
some at least of those families became 
Christian, and yet preserved their old 
quality and their social eminence. 
When we consider further the signs of 
the deterioration of education during 
the fifth century (as e.g. when a bishop 
at the Council of Constantinople in 449 
was obliged to employ a friend to sign 
for him because he was ignorant of 
letters, and yet was considered qualified 
to make laws for the universal Church 2 ), 
we must ask what was the reason why 
such deterioration on the Central 
Plateau became widespread. Another 


2 H.G.A.M. p. 92. 
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trace of this deterioration appears in 
the biography of St. Hypatius (/LAS.S. 
June, IV., p. 249). 

That subject is notone to enter upon 
in publishing two inscriptions. I men- 
tion that, while many factors con- 
tributed to it, one important cause lay 
in the terrible massacre by Diocletian, 
which was perhaps worst in the central 
parts of Asia Minor (especially in 
Phrygia, where one Christian city was 
burned with its entire population, a 
fact vouched for on the highest con- 
temporary evidence, but discredited by 
the determinedly ignorant scepticism of 
some modern authorities). Massacre is 
a dangerous weapon. Not merely does 
it always produce a deteriorating effect 
of profound significance on the authors 
and agents of the massacre, but also 
sometimes, when it is carried suffi- 
ciently far, it eliminates the best ele- 
ments in the body which suffers 
massacre, and does away with that 
tendency to generous liberality and en- 
lightened toleration which are required 
as a sweetening influence in social life : 
the survivors of the massacre are made 
hard and intolerant, even when enough 
of them survive to preserve corporate 
life and unity ( C.B.Phr . II. pp. 505 ff.). 

The inscriptions belong to about 
340-380. 1 * * * 

1. 

This is the epitaph on C. Calpur- 
nius Collega Macedo, who died at the 
age of thirty, and was buried by his 
father. He was a member of the curia 
of Pisidian Antioch and the representa- 
tive of an eminent and wealthy family, 
possessing the Roman citizenship since 
about a.d. 72, and clinging to the civitas 
as a mark of old family dignity even 
when the devotion to the Roman system 
of personal nomenclature was weakened 
and disappearing around. This inscrip- 
tion was found at Pisidian Antioch, in 
the courtyard of a house in Yalowadj. 
It was copied by Calder and me in 
1912, and again by me in 1914. The 
right-hand side is broken, and about 


1 I am indebted to Professor A. W. Mair 

for many suggestions, most of which I have 

adopted : also, as usual, my debt to Professor 

W. M. Calder is great. 


nine or ten letters are lost at the end of 
each line. The surface is worn and 
even broken in parts ; and the lettering 
is very faint in some places, but on the 
whole the text is certain, except in 9 
and at the ends of lines. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to print an epigraphic 
text, as type never satisfactorily repre- 
sents any difficult point. The inscrip- 
tion is correct and free from ligatures, 
in the ordinary rounded form of letters. 

]\ Ka\7r. KoWijyav MaKed&va (3 ovXevryv civdpa 
d^io\o[yov jjpoja ? 

6s eyevero ev tt day apery tyycnv 6 apxa[ios ? 
TTOirjT'/jS ? 

prjropa ev to ts 5^/ca ’A dyvaiwv Trpwrois K\[ypov 
e'xorra ? 

4 <pi\6a o<pov ra nXdrw^os Kal 'ZuKpdrovs 8ri a[lpov- 
fxevov ? 

apxi&Tpdv ev \6yois teal Zpyois ra 'Ittttok parous. 
rolXfirfcravTa ? 

yevopevov ev avdponrois £ ry rptaKOvra Kai yp^epa s . . 
Oeov irpovoiq. Kai iepdv avyeXwv avvodia pe[roiK7 7- 
aavra 

8 els [o]bpavov ei; dvdpiOTrcov, darrov 7) £5ei rovs 
y[eivapevovs ? 

KaraXnrbvra, rov xJiTuwa evravdoi irepi- 

dvaapevov , 

KaraffKevdaas rb yptpov rip y\vKvrdr(p nai tto[6lvo- 
rarip 

Kai [0€O(plke<TT&Tlp T€KVip ] Y. Ko\TT0\jpVL0S M[aK£(>Wi^ 

1. / 3 ov\evrri<; was used at Antioch in 
the fourth century as corresponding tc 
curialis , and did not imply that the old 
Hellenistic fiovXrj had been substituted 
for the Curia of the Colonia. The use 
of hero and heroon in i and io is quite 
consistent with Christian origin : heroon 
is frequently mentioned in the early 
Christian inscriptions of the third and 
fourth centuries (see Waddington on 
Lebas III. No. 2145: C, B. Phr. II. 
pp. 387, 518). The superlative degree 
in the final adjective ai;io\o<ycoTaTov 
might be substituted for rjpwa, but it 
can hardly be justified, as a curialis 
had not the superlative title. 

2. In 1914 I copied APXAP or 
APXAIP (last letter doubtful) ; but 
<*PX a \j ° 9 (suggested by Mr. LobeD 
seems a probable correction. I sub- 
mitted the line to Sir J. E. Sandys, 
who replied by return of post that, if 
we assume the restoration as printed,, 
‘ the poet ’ is necessarily Homer, that 
the original probably contained not 
7 ra? but TravToios, and that therefore 
the line was Iliad XV. 641, rov <yever' 

6K 7 TCLTpOS 7 TOkv %€qQOrO? VIO? apL€ivm y 
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Travroias dperd 9 . We had dpxdv[ye\os~\ 
in mind at first, seeking some Christian 
reference, but in 1914 I convinced 
myself that N was not on the stone : 
dpxavy\ekos\ however would be a pos- 
sible correction of the copy, but I 
cannot find that any known Christian 
book connects an archangel with this 
or a similar saying. 

3. The stone has K-A : K- is fre- 
quently used in local epitaphs for Ke , 
either as a separate word 'k(cil), or as a 
syllable, but this epitaph seems to avoid 
such devices as uneducated : therefore 
I take the mark after K as accidental. 
I had thought of the meaning ‘who 
acquired fame as an orator on the same 
rank with the ten leading orators of the 
Athenians,’ restoring at the end a par- 
ticiple like K\[€op,€vov], but tck\rjpov 
exovra] or /cXtypovoptov] (A.W.M.) seems 
preferable. It seems feasible to take 
the preposition iv in this sense. Calder 
suggests k€[Avtioxgcov], but I dislike /ce. 

4. eri a[tpovpL€vov ], 1 still choosing 
as a follower the teaching of the old 
philosophers,’ is perhaps possible : it is 
defended by a i peats, a philosophic sect 
or school, and preserves the normal 
length of the line : ert a/coXovOovvra 
with accusative instead of the usual 
dative is defended by a quotation in 
L.S. from Menander, and the accusa- 
tive is an easy variant from dative in 
the article neuter plural. We saw no 
reason to doubt the reading ETI ; but 
TI and II are hardly distinguishable on 
a broken surface: iirctyiyeWopLevov, ‘pro- 
fessed,’ would give good sense, but is 
rather long: eiraKoXovQovvra (A.W.M.) 
would also suit well, but is no shorter. 

5. I supposed that the concluding 
participle was ro\\ptd)vra, ‘ venturing to 
do (or imitate) a thing ’ (usually with 
infinitive or participle), but this is rather 
short, and not wholly satisfactory. 
Calder suggested t e\\ovvra], but this 
also is short, and in 1914 I felt con- 
fident that O (broken), not E, was on 
the stone (which is well preserved here 
at the edge of the break). To[\pLrjaavra 
would be of the right length. (a)ro[t- 
Xy<ravra] (A.W.M.) (assuming haplo- 


graphy) appears most probable. 1 It is 
common in the N.T. and papyri (where 
it takes the dative) ; the use of the 
accusative is no real objection, as similar 
variation occurs with other verbs, e.g. 
dicoXovOelv, irapcucoXovOeiv . 

6-8. ‘ Living among men thirty years 
and [twelve] days, through the provi- 
dence of God and in the convoy of the 
holy angels changing his home to 
heaven from among men, leaving his 
parents more quickly than was right, 
putting off the mantle of clay (to con- 
sign it) to this place.’ The precise 
statement of the age of the deceased is 
a common and widespread Christian 
custom, which hardly occurs in pagan 
epitaphs. In the present case the 
months are omitted, showing that the 
deceased had exceeded thirty years by 
less than a month. Similarly in the well- 
known Christian inscription found in 
the catacombs dated by the Consuls of 
a.d. 237 (one of them incorrectly named) 
the dead child was eight years and a 
few days old : he had been sick for a 
hundred and twelve days, and the long 
anxiety of the parents nursing him from 
hour to hour is expressed in counting 
the time by days alone. The passage 
is definitely Christian, after a well- 
established type. The phraseology in 
9 is evidently Christian, and the allu- 
sion to the ‘ Providence of God ’ occurs 
in Lycaonia during the fifth century. 
Hence 7 and 9 are restored with 
Christian touches. The cumulation of 
endearing adjectives at the end is 
common in Christian epitaphs ; it is of 
course not confined to them, but I 
remember nothing so extreme on any 
pagan stone as is here the case. 

7. The allusion to the angels accom- 
panying the departed spirit to heaven 
perhaps alludes to the subject of a 
sculpture accompanying the epitaph, 
and if so has a bearing on the develop- 
ment of Christian art. pLelroLfcrjaavra] 
(A.W.M.) is right. I had a less typically 
Christian compound. 


1 The genitive -tov is barred out by 2 (aKparovs 
above : that form, common in late inscriptions, 
is below the Greek standard of this epitaph. 
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8. The lines ended with a word mean- 
ing parents ; but yoveas is too short. 
Either it was followed by some short 
word, or perhaps the more poetic term 
tou? <y[€ivafi€vov<;] was employed. It is 
difficult to determine exactly in this 
inscription the exact number of letters 
lost at the end, because often a new 
subject begins in the new line, and 
there may have been a certain space 
left free at the end of the preceding 
line ; but in this case, 8-9, there is no 
break in the sense, and there is no 
reason to think that an unwritten space 
would be left at the end of 8. 

9. Part of the surface is much worn. 
The adjective before x LT <* iva is the diffi- 
cult point. It seems to begin with an 
upright stroke, e.g. I or IT or T: A 
{or A) is the letter before IN. These 
conditions exclude \aivov or 7 rjivov. 
Both in 1912 and in 1914 the reading 
irr)\ivov seemed most probable, but 
there seemed bare room for such a long 
word, and this happened to be in our 
minds (assuming a Christian idea ‘put- 
ting off the garment of clay ’). On 
further consideration I abandoned the 
thought of a Christian idea here, and 
saw another tag from ‘the poet’: the 
writer, who was educated in epic poetry 
and remembered Homer’s expression 
\dtvov ecrcTo xircova about a person who 
being stoned to death put on a garment 
of stone, applied this idea to his son, 
who was buried in a clay (or stone) 
sarcophagus inside the family mauso- 
leum, and thus clothed himself in a 
garment of either clay or earth Trepi - 
[hvcrdfjLevov] ; but Professor Mair recon- 
verts me to the former opinion, point- 
ing out that 7 repave* is commonly used 
in the sense of ‘ taking off a garment,’ 
and that this usage, while quite frequent 
in later Greek, is also employed in 
good Classical Greek, e.g . Antiphon 
Tetr. I. 2, 5, and Hyperides Fr. 263 
(Blass) quoted from Pollux VIII. 44, 
and even in Iliad XI. 100 (disputed by 
Dr. Leaf and Mr. Keane, who quote 
German authority ; but probably incor- 
rectly). 1 At any rate, it is admitted 

1 nepidvoj is rare in the sense of putting on. 
Professor Mair thinks that it was used of 
removing the inner garment, anohino of putting 
off the outer cloak. 


that the word in Iliad. Lc. was commonly 
understood in the sense of ‘ taking off’; 
and this sense was therefore familiar to 
the composer of this Phrygian epitaph 
both from Homer and from common 
usage in later Greek. I therefore recur 
to the Christian idea that Collega put 
off from himself the mantle of clay, 
depositing it in the grave here (ivravOol) 
while he himself changed his home from 
earth to heaven. At the same time 
Homer’s 'irepLhvae might be in 

the writer’s mind, turned to Christian 
use, probably combined with a vague 
thought of 2 Cor. V. 3 f. 


io-ii. The construction is involved. 
The idea is that C. Calpurnius Macedo, 
in constructing the tomb for his sweetest 
and dearest son beloved of god, (did 
honour to him) ; and on this unex- 
pressed verb ( eKocrfjLTjorev or iripbrjaev) 
depends the whole series of accusatives 
in 1-9. The expression at the end, 
retaining a trace of the old pagan idea 
of the tomb, belongs to the period 
already indicated, c. 350 a.d. 

This inscription presents several 
features of unusual interest. It is 
Christian, and its Christianity belongs 
to the time of freedom, not to the older 
period of concealment and veiling of 
religious feeling. It is written in better 
Greek than was usual in Anatolian, 
especially Christian, epigraphy, better 
even than the epitaph of Bishop Eu- 
genios of Laodiceia, which is almost 
contemporary, and to which it shows 
various points of analogy. 

The writer, father of the deceased, 
belonged to the old native aristocracy 
of Antioch, and possessed education 
and wealth. His education imparts 
literary quality to the epitaph (which is 
filled with sympathy for old literature, 
and yet is thoroughly Christian), and 
induced him to give his son the best 
education possible. The fond parent 
sees in his son a many-sided distinction 
of excellence, which placed him as an 
orator on the level of the ten leading 
famous orators of the Athenians, and 
as a philosopher made him a professed 
exponent of the teaching of Plato and 
Socrates ; while as a leading physician 
he ventured to repeat the achievements 
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of Hippocrates, 1 both in prescriptions 
as a physician and in operations as a 
surgeon. The form of this laudation 
gives a favourable impression of Chris- 
tian society in Antioch during the 
fourth century, when leading Anatolian 
Christians, such as Basil and Gregory, 
were studying at the University of 
Athens. 

II. 

This very difficult text, in the outer 
wall of the mosque at Oerkenez, four 
hours south-east from Antioch, is pub- 
lished by Sterrett E.J. 182 from the 
copy of the late J. H. Haynes without 
transcription : it w r as recopied by Mrs. 
Hasluck with Calder and myself in 
1911. There remain difficulties^ at one 
or two points, especially in 9. The 
first letter of every line on the stone 
except 7 is injured or lost. Each hexa- 
meter gets two lines (like the epitaph 
of Avircius Marcellus) : 

KoXX^ap, fjidKapSs re Ma/c^dSpos tfd’ iepoio 
3 4 jSXa crrbv KoW'fjyov, dperijs $d\os adav&roi\o , 

Tov viov afji,(3p6<nov /jlv^}[pl]t]S crvvetpvve TraXaiois 
7-8 yu?7 ttjp 5' ev&deiv dvcrapi[o’r]or6K€ia re lA&yva 

$] y ev \£] r TI T€ iciffei re p.4\os 7 TapaK&rdero ijdti 
1 1 -12 r]dv (Totpdv tTjrpdv eiKOcrrdv &yovra £ro?. 

There are several ligatures, 5 NMNH, 
7 MH, 9 HTEK (difficult and uncer- 
tain). In 7 evdoB iv is quoted from 
A nth. 

This epitaph was erected by the 
widow of Calpurnius Collega, whom the 
first epitaph commemorates, in honour 
of their son, who took the cognomen 
Collega as his sole name Kollegas. In 
the interval, evidently about twenty 
years or a little less between the two 
inscriptions, the Roman system of per- 
sonal nomenclature had been abandoned 
(if we may trust the usage of a metrical 
epitaph), and the Byzantine system, 
which approximated more to Greek 
usage, had become common, and was 
adopted even in an old family where the 
Roman usage had been maintained to 
the middle of the fourth century. Both 
the son and the father are here called 
Kollegas, 2 whereas the father and the 
grandfather were spoken of twenty years 
previously by full Roman designation. 


1 To\fjL7}(ravTa : ( cr)ToixrjcravTa would mean 

acting according to, 5 

2 A second name in one case at least. 


This epitaph is more ambitious in style 
than the other and not so successful 
from any point of view. It wants 
the simplicity that characterises the 
former epitaph, in which the strong 
family affection displayed fully atoned 
for the evident partiality and tendency 
to exaggerate the excellence of a lost 
son. The second epitaph is metrical, 
though the scansion is awkward and 
not always correct. The construction 
is highly involved, but is grammatically 
quite defensible provided that the word 
Be is omitted in 1 . 7. The lady, Magna, 
is probably the real composer of the 
epitaph, which is not got from the local 
schoolmaster, but shows personal feel- 
ing and family affection. She was evi- 
dently a person of good education, 
though not completely mistress of the 
Greek language. 

The meaning seems to be * Kollegas, 
son of blissful and holy Collega Macedo, 
scion of undying excellence, his mother 
giving him birth added the young 
immortal to the ancient of history, 
bearing one who was best though born 
only to die, Magna, mother of a noble 
son, who laid beside his father and 
brother a loved sweet member of the 
family, the skilful physician, who was 
in his twentieth year.’ Evidently the 
father Collega Macedo was already 
dead ( /idfcap ), and the mother Magna 
alone erects the tomb of her son : there 
is a reference to the epitaph of the 
father in the statement that the son 
was a scion of immortal excellence, for 
the father is there said to be 4 born in 
all excellence.’ The thought of her 
husband is evidently in the widow’s 
mind when she speaks about their son 
as 4 the new immortal.’ He has been 
conjoined by right of birth with the 
members of an historic holy and old 
family, and the mother is privileged in 
having given birth to such a son though 
born only to die. The reference to his 
training as a physician is noteworthy, 
and is explained by the family history 
as stated. 

The lady Magna who composed the 
epigram uses H in the second syllable 
of Makedon, apparently with the inten- 
tion of making it long, showing that 
difference was still felt between the 
length of eta and epsilon about 370 a.d. 
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in Phrygia by the writers of one epitaph, 
not merely by authors of literature. 
The facts regarding the use of eta in 
different parts of the country are of 
some interest. Forms with H are used 
occasionally in poets (also by Eusta- 
thius) in the names of the country and 
the inhabitants. The lady Magna was 
much better educated than ordinary 
Phrygians, and though she was not 
likely to be acquainted with Calli- 
machus IV. 167, yet she may have been 
familiar with some of the late epigrams 
and the Anthology , in which this quan- 
tity is known. At any rate she was 
sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
quantities to employ a spelling here 
that justified her scansion. 

1. The second word fidtcap is a 
poetical variation of the ordinary 
Christian fia/cdpios, 6 the blessed dead/ 
Compare Euripides Ale . 1002 f., avra 
ttotg rrpovdav ’ dvSpos, vvv 8* icrrl 
aafealpa 8a[p,cov. Pagan usage tended 
rather to prefer fiafcap^ 7?, 
than pbcucapios ; the latter became 
characteristically Christian and the 
former tended to be pagan (as exempli- 
fied in an inscription, No. I., in my 
article in the recent number of J.H.S. 
1918) : compare Theocritus II. 70, 
Herondas VI. 55. These examples are 
suggested by A.W.M., and confirm the 
tendency to this distinction, which I 
have stated in the article in J.H.S. 
At the same time this tendency cannot 
be said to be a law, as exceptions cer- 
tainly occur. 

5. There is some temptation to regard 
Ambrosios as a second name of the young 
deceased Kollegas. The construction 
7 Takaioh seems possible though 
undoubtedly bold ; the reading seemed 
to us certain. She bore this son to be 
conjoined in the same family with the 
ancient members who played a part 
in history. There is here probably a 
reference to the ancient descent of this 
great hieratic family from priest-dynasts 
and a god, according to the common 
Anatolian custom (which is illustrated 
by many examples in the article already 
mentioned, J.H.S. 1918). 

7. The word Be breaks the construc- 
tion, and is probably due to a mere 


slip. The mother in 7 is required as 
the nominative to the verb awecpvve 
in the preceding line. The adjective 
evcoBiv is quoted also from the Anthology , 
from Nonnus, and other late writers. 
The following adjective BvcraptaTOToiceia 
is a happy quotation from Iliad XVIII. 
54 - 

9. I follow here A.W.M., having 
myself thought of [et)]y everrj (for evyeve- 
reipa) ro/ea?, which seemed suitable to 
the text on the stone, but does not offer 
such good sense, and is a dira^ elprj- 
puevov. My restoration involved the 
error elre by the scribe for elra. 

10. The expression pueko^ >] 8 v might 
indicate the metrical epitaph which was 
placed on the tomb, but there seems no 
possibility of making good construction 
if the words are taken in this sense. 

11. The Ionic form Irfrpos is probably 
used also at Apollonia in a metrical 
epigram of great interest, but the word 
there is incomplete, though I have long 
restored it in this way. Perhaps the 
Ionic form is due to ancient medical 
influence from the great schools of 
medicine attached to the temples on 
the west coast. Hippocrates used the 
Ionic dialect in writing. 

11-12. It looks as if there were space 
for something more than TON at the 
beginning of 12 ; possibly there was 
also an I at the end of 11 and \€k\tov at 
the beginning of line 12 i 1 but more 
probably the last line was engraved 
rather loosely as the space was abun- 
dant, and the lady when it came to 
a matter of numbers was exceptionally 
careless in her scansion. She might 
have made a much better line if instead 
of eVo? she had used the word eviavro? 
(for she apparently does not attempt to 
conclude with a pentameter). _ The 
twentieth year is rather frequent in this 
sort of epitaph, and was perhaps used 
as a pathetic touch without regard to 
strict accuracy in time ; but the lady 
Magna stands apart from the stock 
formulae of local metrical epitaphs, and 
probably would not imitate them even 
in such a detail. 


1 The text would then be chcoo-i €k.tov . 
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In Epitaph I. no reference is made 
to the mother of the deceased except in 
the implication of 1. g, that she like the 
father was living when the son died. 
The deceased, thirty years old, was 
married, as might be taken for granted 
in Phrygia ; but his wife is not men- 
tioned. From the second inscription 
we learn that his wife was called Magna, 
and the Latin name suggests that she 
too probably belonged to a family pos- 
sessing the civitas , though this is not 
certain, for Magna perhaps had passed 
into the common stock of Anatolian 
personal nomenclature. We learn also 
from the second epitaph that she and 
her husband, the writer of Epitaph I., 
had another son who died very young. 
Magna was qualified to make the tomb 
and the following epitaph for her son, 
though she does not appear as taking 
part in the erection of the epitaph of 
her husband. At first she was not in 
any sense /cvpia or olKoheairoTi^, but 
was only a Nympha residing in the 
family mansion of her father-in-law 
after the old Phrygian fashion. There 
she was under a very mild form of 
patria potestas , not like the strict Roman 
usage but according to the Phrygian 
custom, on which inscriptions of 
Phrygian Lycaonia throw much light. 
See also in Studies in the History of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces , pp. 148 ff., 
373 f., also 71, 82, 121 ; Hist. Comm, on 
Epist. Galat., pp. 338 ff., 352 ff., 374. 

It must always be remembered in the 
study of Anatolian custom that both 
Pisidian Antioch and Iconium (with the 
cities of Lycaonia to the north of it) 
were in the strictest sense Phrygian 
cities, inhabited mainly by a Phrygian 
population, amid which the use of 
Phrygian as a home language lasted 
till a comparatively late date. Hence 
the inscriptions of this Phrygian region 
of Lycaonia throw light on, and receive 
much light from, the inscriptions of the 
Tembris valley, a very rustic, unedu- 
cated part of north Phrygia, where the 
true old Phrygian custom lingered 
longest. On the other hand central 
Phrygia was hellenised in great degree 
at a much earlier time, and the epitaphs 
of the Roman period in that part of 
Phrygia attest generally a different state 
of family custom. The gradual hel- 


lenisation of Anatolia, proceeding east- 
ward (especially from the Maeander 
valley) along the great roads, sometimes 
leaving untouched districts which lay 
off the lines of communication, necessi- 
tates a careful consideration and classi- 
fication of the epigraphic evidence as 
bearing upon native custom. All should 
be studied in the light of Mitteis’ Reichs - 
recht u. Volksrecht and his other works. 

Apparently the two epitaphs were 
engraved on stones which formed part 
of a large family mausoleum. One of 
these has been carried to Oerkenez, 
and the other to Yalowadj (where it 
was said to have been brought ‘ from 
the fields).’ The mausoleum therefore 
was probably somewhere between these 
two places ; in other words it was not 
far from Gemen ( Trj M 771/69) which 

was (as we infer on various grounds) 
the district specially connected with 
the upkeep of the sanctuary of Men, 
and therefore probably associated with 
the priestly family. The priesthood 
had been taken away from this family 
by Augustus in 25 b.c., but he did not 
degrade or destroy the family (as has 
sometimes been falsely inferred from 
the language of Strabo 577) ; and prob- 
ably this was the family to which the 
mausoleum at Gemen belonged, for 
the study of medicine was apparently 
hereditary in the holy family, and closely 
connected with all great Anatolian 
religious centres. This ancient hieratic 
tradition then furnishes a probable ex- 
planation of the epithet ‘ holy ’ in the 
second epitaph. Even though the 
family had become Christian and no 
longer retained its priestly connection, 
still the holy and the medical tradition 
remained in the family. 

Among the Christians of the third 
and fourth centuries the profession of 
medicine was highly honoured, and a 
large number of Christian physicians 
are known. The subject has been fully 
treated by Harnack mainly on the 
literary evidence. Basil of Caesareia 
writes a noble eulogy of the medical 
profession. ‘To put that science at 
the head and front of life’s pursuits is 
to judge reasonably and rightly ’ (Epist. 


1 Gemen two hours south-east of Yalowadj, 
two hours north-west of Oerkenez. 
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189). It is true that the practice of 
medicine was not purely scientific, but 
was mixed up with charms, religious 
incantations, and the prayers of hermits, 
and also relied on the relics of martyrs 
as a curative influence (. Epist . 49 ); 1 but 
this does not prove that scientific 
tradition was forgotten or ignored. 
The mob laid stress on the religious 
side of the treatment. It is worthy 
of note, although possibly it is a 
mere coincidence, that the great-grand- 
son of Sergius Paullus, governor of 
Cyprus about a.d. 46, used to attend 
the medical demonstrations given by 
Galen in Rome. According to the Acts 
of the Apostles the governor of Cyprus 
was, if not converted to Christianity, at 
least very favourably inclined to it. 
There seems no possibility that the 
great - grandson was also Christian ; 
Christianity seems to have died out in 
the family; but there are many remark- 
able facts, showing a certain inclination 
towards serious religious thought and 
even towards Christianity, and a certain 
relationship with other noble families 
suspected of Christianity, which appear 
among the Sergii from time to time 
(see the facts collected in my Bearing 
of Discovery on the New Testament , 
Ch. XII., and later discoveries in an 
article in the Expository Times, April, 
1918). To these must be added as 
deserving registration the medical 
studies of the great-grandson. 

The Roman system of personal names 
is decaying in the three generations 
covered by the tw r o inscriptions. The 
grandfather, C. Calpurnius Macedo, 
writing Greek, is fully Roman : so also 
the son, C. Calpurnius Collega Macedon ; 
but in the case of the grandson, if we 
may judge from a metrical epitaph, 
Kollegas is treated as not specifically 
Roman, but merely a hereditary name 
in the family. The family clung late 
to the pride of old descent, but gradually 
forgot the Roman system of the triple 
name. This marks the middle of the 
fourth century in Lycaonia. 2 Probably 

1 See the writer’s Paitline and Other Studies 
in Early Christian History , pp. 380 f. 

2 This criterion of date is emphasised in the 
writer’s paper on 4 The Church of Lycaonia in 
Century IV. * {Luke the Physician, and Other 
Studies in the History of Religion, p. 336 f.). 


the family obtained the civitas under 
Vespasian, when Calpurnius Asprenas 
and Pompeius Collega were successive 
governors of the province. 3 Macedo 
became a stock name, which lasted 
through the centuries after Seleucid 
times. The Roman name was fre- 
quently determined according to the 
reigning emperor or governor at the 
time when the civitas was attained : 
sometimes the conjunction of the names 
of emperor and governor proves the 
date very precisely. The second cogno- 
men was often individual, showing the 
native origin. There is no reason to 
connect the second cognomen with C. 
Larcius Macedo, who governed Galatia 
under Hadrian. 

The date c . 350 a.d. is indicated by 
another consideration. Less stress is 
laid on the constructor of the tomb 
and more on the deceased, a charac- 
teristic feature of that period: earlier 
epitaphs in Phrygia began by naming 
and describing the constructor of the 
grave : gradually during the fourth 
century less and less prominence was 
given to the constructor, and the 
deceased was mentioned first, while the 
constructor was described briefly at the 
end ; and at last it became usual to 
mention only the deceased. 4 In this 
change there is involved the transition 
from the pagan sepulchral custom to 
the Christian. To the pagan Anatolian 
feeling the construction of the tomb is 
a duty of supreme religious significance. 
It is the construction of a home for the 


3 I have conjectured in Bearing of Research 
on New Testament \ p. 157, that L. Sergius 
Paullus governed Galatia between Asprenas 
and Collega ; but left it open as a possibility 
that Sergius was already governor under Nero. 
I now believe that the latter alternative is more 
probable, that Sergius died in office young, and 
was succeeded by Calpurnius Asprenas, a.d. 68. 
This supposition suits Tacitus’ expression ‘ pro- 
vincias regendas permiserat Galba (Asprenati)’ 
{Hist. II. 9). When Sergius Paullus died, the 
governor of Pamphylia was directed to take 
over Galatia also, and thus exceptionally the 
Galatian governor ruled the coast that year. 
Other reasons for suspecting that this Sergius 
died young are stated in my article on the 
Sergii Paulii in Expos . Times , April, 1918. 

4 The facts as an argument of date are stated 
more fully in my paper ‘The Fourth Century 
Church in Lycaonia’ {Luke and Other Studies 
in the History of Religion, p. 336 f.). 
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deceased, who at death becomes the 
god ; and thus his home is a temple, 
and his worshippers meet in his temple 
to perform the ritual annually in honour 
of the new god identified with the god 
of the locality to whom he returns in 
death . 1 The Christian custom ceases 
to lay stress on the construction of the 
tomb, but lays all the emphasis on the 
deceased, whose body is consigned to 

1 Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia , 
J.H.S., 1884, p. 261, more developed in Studies 
in E. Rom . Prov, p. 271 ff. 


the tomb, though his real self is not 
there. This thought is expressed with 
exceptional and eminent clearness in 
the highly educated Epitaph I. Metri- 
cal epitaphs were little influenced by 
custom and law. 

[Note. — Since this article was 
printed, the proof that a hieratic family 
at Antioch bore the name Calpurnius 
has been strengthened by further epi- 
graphic evidence.] 

W. M. Ramsay. 


THE ART OF EURIPIDES IN THE HIPPOLYTUS . 


I. 

In the Alcestis and the Ion there are 
so many apparent deficiencies of compo- 
sition that Professor Verrall has been led 
to seek for an explanation, and has found 
a very brilliant and plausible one in the 
4 rationalistic ' idea of Euripides . 1 

According to Professor Ver rail's argu- 
ment the plays mentioned cannot be 
considered the work of anyone but a 
‘ dullard ’ and a 4 botcher,' unless we 
admit the ulterior motive, the ‘moral’ 
which he reads in them, when they be- 
come very remarkable tours de force of a 
master hand. 

The ‘moral’ that he reads in them is, 
firstly, that ‘ the . gods ’ do not exist ; 
and, secondly, that the prophecies and 
worship of the Delphic Apollo are a farce. 

Professor Verrall’s book must be read 
in order to appreciate how far he has 
proved his point. 

In the Hippolytus we find no such 
apparent lack of cohesion as would lead 
us to condemn it a priori as the work of an 
inferior artist. The scenes are well com- 
posed and the story runs fairly smoothly. 

The ex hypothesi moral of the story is 
a warning against extremes in love : woe 
to those who love so passionately as 
Phaedra, woe to those who avoid love 
so entirely as Hippolytus ! Moderation, 
moderation in all things, is best . 2 

We are going to find that there is 
probably an ulterior motive in the Hippo- 
lytus , a second and more subtly pointed 

1 Euripides the Rationalist , by A. W. Verrall. 

2 LI. 261-6. 


‘ moral ’ ; but it does not contradict the 
ex hypothesi one. On the contrary, we 
shall find that the theme of moderation, 
moderation in all things, is only strength- 
ened and confirmed by it. 

Let us now look through the play and 
see if there is anything to attract our 
attention away from the ex hypothesi 
moral, and if so, what that may be to 
which our attention is directed. 

The piece begins with a prologue by 
Aphrodite. She tells the audience who 
she is, and mentions that while she 
advances those who respect her power, 
she destroys whoever does not . 3 

Follows the story of Hippolytus and 
of the love for him that she has placed 
in the heart of Phaedra . 4 

She explains that Hippolytus is to die 
for his disrespect of her decrees — is to 
die by the word of his own father, who 
will call on Poseidon to fulfil, by slaying 
Hippolytus, one of the three wishes he 
had granted to Theseus. 

She adds that Phaedra, though a noble 
nature, is to die too : 

rb yap ri jaS’ ob irpoTi}xi\(rw Kamov 
rb fxfy ov TrapaaxCv robs ifiobs ex^pobs ipoi 
Slktjv TQvabr'qv (bar ifiol maXQs $xeiv % 

She departs, advising the audience of 
the approach of Hippolytus, all unsus- 
pecting of his impending fate. 

And now comes a surprise. Instead 
of addressing the audience in the usual 
iambic trimeters, Hippolytus calls in 
lyric measure upon his attendants to sing 


3 L. 5. * L. 28. 
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PISIDIAN WOLF-PRIESTS, PHRYGIAN GOAT-PRIESTS, AND 
THE OLD-IONIAN TRIBES. 

On a Pisidian tombstone the name Gagdabos Edagdabos occurs. In 
publishing this in the Revue des Universites du Midi, 1895, p. 360, I 
quoted Radet’s tempting conjecture, that it is a case of filiation expressed 
by prefix. Religion however furnishes a more probable explanation. A priest 
named Gagdabos adds his title Edagdabos. Gagdabos is a reduplicated form 
such as is extremely common in Anatolian nomenclature : e.g. on a sarcophagus 
found in the north Isaurian hills not very far from Lystra the two names Gaa 
and Goggoa both occur and are evidently names in the same family, one a 
reduplication of the other ; Kretschmer has noted (like all Anatolian students) 
the habit of using reduplicated names. 

Gagdabos therefore, implies a simpler name Gdabos or Gdawos : this 
word was grecised as Sao?, and latinized as Davus, a common name of slaves 
from Anatolia. Aao? is explained by Hesychius as meaning wolf ; and the 
Phrygo-Pisidian god Manes was Daos, the Wolf (see J.R.S. 1918 p. 145). It 
was common to call slaves by the name of some god or king of their native 
land. Now in Anatolian and old Greek religion the priest bears the name 
and garb and character of his god. In a fertile sea-plain at Pergamos the 
order of priests called Boukoloi implies a religious cult for breeding and 
tending the ox and the cow, agricultural or pastoral (differing from the 
religion of the dry central plateau, where the goat and sheep can be more 
profitably bred). The head of this order was the Archiboukolos, and the 
original priest was Dionysos himself. On this analogy, and on Galloi- 
Archigallos, we look for a chief of the Wolf priests. 

Radet loc. cit quotes the group Logbasis, Idalogbasis, where ldalogbasis 
is described as an eponymous ancestor of the tribe Logbaseis of Termessos 
(see Lanck. II. p. 28), with the obvious meaning £ the chief of the tribe ’ 
(taken as a religious group). 

The hypothesis is inevitable that there was in Pisidia an order of priests 
called Wolves. Then it is evident that, just as there was an Archiboukolos and 
an Archigallos, so there must have been a chief Wolf, Eda-gdabos, implying 
that archi- in Greek corresponded to the Anatolian Ida or Ido or Ede. 

197 
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Mt. Ida was the chief or supreme mountain (cp. Sultan- Dagh in Paroreios ). 1 
Idaguges was the chief Guges, probably some hieratic title in Lydia. 
Idomeneus, like Ida, has the first syllable long ; but this is evidently due to 
poetic convenience (like dOdvaros in hexameters) : the element meno or 
mene is common in names in the Anatolian priestly families (see J.H.S. 
1918, p. 169). The Lycian city Idebessos may be another example . 2 

The term Archigallos was used by the Romans in the borrowed Phrygian 
cult of Cybele (from Pessinous), and Strabo mentions (like other authorities) 
that the Phrygian priests were called Galloi ; but no epigraphical proof has 
been found that this name was used in northern Phrygia. In southern 
Phrygia towards Pisidia the name Archigallos is found on both sides of 
Sultan-Dagh, near Antioch and among the Orondeis. The name Gallos is 
probably old Anatolian, and it may possibly be the same as the personal 
name Glous found in the list of priests at Korykos. The Lycaonian and 
Isaurian name Lir or Lour (in the reduplicated form Lilous ) 3 may be 
connected. That Gallos and Gdabos should become personal names is in 
accordance with custom. 

For the moment I can only state the opinion based on Strabo, that 
the Ionian tribe in old Attica, Aigikoreis, are goat-priests, who appear on 
ceremonial occasions as goat-men and are under the presidency of the chief 
goat-priest, viz. Attis himself, the god who teaches to mankind the religion of 
the goddess. The second half of the name Koreis, Anatolian Kaweis, exempli- 
fies perhaps one of the many ways in which the Greeks attempted to represent 
the Anatolian sound W, for which they had no symbol, and which they were 
evidently unable to pronounce correctly. There came into play, of course, 
the general popular tendency to give some sort of suggestion of a meaning to 
a word belonging to an unknown language ; but the use of aaveiv in the 
sense of priestess at Sardis, ko'h 7 ? (also koi 79 : Hes.) as priest of the Kabeiroi, 
and the employment of the word by Hipponax all show that a word which 
had some form approximating to Kawa or Kowo was widely spread on the 
west coast and islands of Anatolia . 4 

The same hieratic term can be traced in a more purely Asiatic form in 
Phrygia. The priests of Kybele at Pessinous are called in inscriptions 
Attabokaoi. This word falls into two elements which generally have been 
wrongly specified. The first is not Atta (as has been stated ) 0 but Attabo, 


1 There are two objections to the inter- 
pretation of Mount Ida as the ‘ chief 5 or 
‘ king’ mountain. (1) The first syllable is long 
invariably, but Greek poetic usage does not 
furnish sufficient proof of the original Anato- 
lian form and sound. (2) The statement is 
quoted from E. M. that Ida means a wooded 
mountain or saltus, but the authority is in- 
sufficient. It is more likely to be a mere 
scholastic inference from such phrases as in 
vallibm Idae (as Fraser suggests). 

2 In J.R.S. 1917, p. 264 note, I erroneously 

quoted the name as Idubessos, and suggested 


an etymology accordingly. 

3 Perhaps Lir may be a broken-down re- 
duplication. The G at the beginning would 
be a Greek attempt to represent the Anatolian 
W. The town of Lyrbe is perhaps connected. 
On Lir-Lour see Miss Ramsay’s note in 

1904, p. 285. 

4 See Buckler and Robinson in A.J.A. xvii. 

1913, p. 362 ff. Fournier, Rev. d’Et. Anc. 

1914, p. 438, suggests Old Persian kavy&h. 

5 Bokaoi was compared with Boukoloi. On 
these priests see I. G. R. R. iii. 230, 235. 
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and the second is Kawoi. Attabo is one way of rendering in Greek at a 
particular locality and time the Phrygian word mentioned elsewhere as 
Attego or Attago which meant goat. Ultimately the word was Attawo, and 
it is obviously closely related to the name of the god Attes : in fact Attes is 
the goat-god, i.e. the god of a people whose occupation was largely connected 
with the domestication of the goat. 

Here again we have the goat-priests. Many lines of inquiry suggest 
themselves, from which I refrain here. It should, however, be pointed out 
that the central regions of Anatolia are mainly pastoral, and that agriculture 
plays little part, except in the occasional cultivation of gardens surrounded 
by walls ; these were in fact sometimes called by the Persian name Paradeisos, 
walled enclosure, but generally by the Anatolian name Kapo. 

The suggestion that B and R and L and W interchange in this way will 
strike horror into the mind of the philologist ; but it must be remembered 
that this is not a case of the development of one single language. It is a 
case of the adoption in alien countries and languages of words from a strange 
tongue containing a number of sounds which were unknown to, and unpro- 
nounceable by, and unrepresented in the alphabet of, any of the Greek tribes 
and races. At different times and in different localities the same Anatolian 
sound was reproduced in different ways in Greek letters, in fact it is even 
true to assert that in the same place and much about the same time an 
Anatolian name was represented by different Greek letters. We are dealing 
here with a matter of history rather than of philology. Just as priest 
and presbyter are the same Greek word which has come into English through 
different routes and assumed totally different forms, and just as the Germans 
call that Polish river Weichsel which we call Vistula, and the Germans and 
we call Dantzig (or slightly different spellings) the Polish town Gdansk, and 
just as the Croatian town of Zagreb is called in German Agram, so it is with 
the rendering of Anatolian names in Greek. The total difference in the 
character of enunciation in Anatolia and in Greece is a fact which is as true at 
the present day as it was in ancient times. The quotation made in H.G.A. M., 
footnote to p. 281, can be applied universally with reference to the difference 
between Greek and Anatolian pronunciation. Sounds which existed on the 
eastern side of the Aegean w^ere unknown on the western side. Not merely 
is this the case with the spirants W and Y ; it is equally the case with the 
nasalised vowels which are such a marked feature of Lycian and Lydian 
alphabets and which give rise to so many variations in the grecisation of 
Anatolian proper names ; and, also, vowels which were long in Greek were 
shortened in Anatolian pronunciation, and vice-versa. The halting verses 
inscribed on tombs often show this non-Greek quantity. 

It is natural that in a wild mountain region like Pisidia the god and his 
priests should be conceived by the people in a savage aspect ; 6 whereas in 

6 On the monument dedicated to the de- represented in his ideal ugliness as the naked 
ceased Augustus at Pisidian Antioch (see savage. He is the man in his brutality, 
J.R.S. 1916, p. 105) the fettered captive though retaining the human form. 
Homanadensian or Pisidian Wolf-man was 
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the peaceful level plains of Phrygia, devoted largely to pastoral pursuits and 
especially to the breeding of the goat, the god and his priests should be 
pictured as the teachers and regulators of goat culture ; while at Pergamos 
in a low rich valley, where cows were more important than goats, the god 
and his priests are described as cow-keepers (ftovtcoAoi). 

Now, as to the old Ionian tribes, or occupations, they may be taken as 
coming from the East Aegean shores (where the names are found sporadically). 7 
We assume, though it may appear dogmatic to do so, that everyone who 
reads the evidence of Plato ( Critias 24 and Timaeus 110) and of Strabo 
p. 383, will come to the same conclusion, viz., that there was an old system of 
classifying the people of the Aegean lands, i.e. the Old-Ionians, the ‘ sons of 
Yavan/ into four classes — warriors, priests, artisans and agriculturists — and 
this four-fold division was an ancient Asiatic custom. 8 9 Unfortunately these 
excellent authorities do not give the ancient names for the four classes ; and 
they differ in the order of enumeration. The order which they employ is 
probably dictated by the general purpose in their minds at the time of writ- 
ing, and is not the ancient traditional arrangement. Plato enumerates iepeh, 
Srffuovpyot, yeoopyol, pud^ipiot : Strabo mentions yecopyot, hrjpuovpyoL, lepoiroioL? 
c pvAarces, but his list may be in inverse order. Either priests or warriors must 
have been first in dignity: a warrior state with a conquering caste would put 
warriors first. 

Euripides, Ion 1579 f., Herodotus, v, 66, Plutarch, Sol. 23, Pollux, viii. 
109, Stephanus, enumerate the names. They differ in respect of the order, 
and to some degree in respect even of accentuation and form. Euripides has 
IYAeft)*/ (T eXeoov is false), ''OTrXrjres, 'ApyaSrjs, and A lytKopr)^. As eponymous 
heroes of the tribes Herodotus gives TeXecov, A iyucopevs, ’ApyaSrjs/'OTrXr)? 
(sons of Ion). Stephanus has A lyitcopeZs (calling it an error for Alyo/copeZ?) 
'ApyaheZs, YeAeovres, 'OttAZtcu. Plutarch mentions 'OttAZtcu, ’EpyaSet? 
(artisans), YeBeovres (agriculturists), A lyi/copels (herds). He is misled by the 
name Aigikoreis, which he understands as herds : 10 and recent historians of 
Greece, especially the Germans, prefer the authority of Plutarch to that of 
Strabo, while they rarely regard Plato as being even an authority. As above 
stated we regard confidently Aigikoreis as the priestly class, practising 
certain rites in a special dress, of which the goat-skin was the prominent 
feature. 

The difficulty as to the reading Geleon or Gedeon is embarrassing, but 
the cult of Zeus Geleon points to this as the true form. We reject the 
supposition that original D had changed to L, for the religious fact is the 
safest guide. At one time I thought of Gedeontes as Gadavantes (connected 


7 See Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. Aigikoreis. 

8 It is assumed that Plato was not inven- 
ting novelties, but was guided by wise old 
ideas : the Critias states Cretan facts, not 
mere fancies, though under a veil of fancy. 

9 Strabo avoids the word Upeis : this has a 

purpose, natural to one who knew the Ana- 
tolian facts and religious Associations. 


10 Plato, Tim . 110, classes shepherds, 

hunters, agriculturists together. According 
to the social order the same set of men would 
be shepherds in a nomadic pastoral tribe and 
agriculturists in an agricultural society. 
Plato’s purpose and natural character might 
lead him to put warriors last, and to use the 
rather depreciatory term gdx^oi. 
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with Gda or Gdan, earth in Phrygian or Anatolian), but I could not work 
this out in a complete theory. 

It has been commonly assumed that the Hopletes must be identified 
with the classical Greek Hoplitai, 11 but this inference is not necessary. 
Hoples, the son of Ion, and the class which takes its name from him belong 
to a far earlier stage in language and custom ; and we must not assume that 
o7r\ov meant a warlike weapon in primitive Aegean usage. It is quite 
possible that this word meant implement, and that Hopletes were the 
artisans; such a conjecture is as justifiable as the very uncertain ancient 
belief. The personal name Hoplon is common in Pisidia, and accordingly 
there can be little doubt that oitXov is Old- Anatolian and has to be judged 
on this footing. It seems of course more probable that in Pisidia Hoplon 
meant warrior than artisan. The name is used in noble families, who 
would be unlikely to employ a name that meant artisan ; but it is a reasonable 
supposition that Hopldn there meant a man who made warlike weapons (an 
aristocratic occupation), while among the sons of Yavan, who from the 
beginning stood on a higher plane of civilisation, Hopletes were artisans in 
the generic sense. 

The genealogical theory naturally came into play that these four classes 
took their names from the four sons of Ion or Yavan. With regard to the 
number all authorities are agreed, except Pollux, who probably by error in 
transmission of the text substitutes the single Kadeis for the two names 
Argadeis and Gedeontes. Perhaps he found this latter form, and not 
Geleontes, in his authority ; but he cannot be quoted in support of either 
form. Strabo and Pollux are agreed that there were more stages than one, 
and even Plutarch dimly shadows forth that there were at an earlier time 
tribes, and that these tribes chose different occupations Q 3Loi ). The truth 

lies behind all this that a certain development occurred. Pollux mentions 
four stages, stating, in the first two, mythological names of the tribes. As a 
third stage, Pollux gives the four Athenian tribes in the time of Erichtho- 
nios according to the names of the deities with whom each was connected, 
Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias, and Hephaistias. In all probabilit}' these lists 
are connected : the third states the tribes as four religious groups pro- 
tected by four special deities, the last uses tribal names. Euripides 
connects the Aigikoreis with Athena and her Aigis. The cult of Zeus Geleon 
at Athens implies that the tribe Geleontes was associated with Zeus. There 
is no ancient authority for connecting the other two tribes with two special 
deities, but it may be assumed that the craftsmen or artisans had Hephaistos 
as their protecting divinity. There remains Poseidon as the god of the 
peasant class. 


11 Plutarch, Stephanus, and Pollux (who 
use the form Hoplitai) considered them the 
Warriors, erring in regard to the meaning of 
an old Ionian and Anatolian name through 
identifying it with a later Greek word. 
Similarly Plutarch (or his authority), who 
J.H.S. — VOL. XL. 


substituted Ergadeis for Argadeis, was in- 
fluenced by the belief that this class was the 
Artisans (connected with epyov ) ; but in Ana- 
tolia the initial digamma would not have 
been lost. 

P 
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That their protecting deity is Poseidon may seem strange ; but we know 
little about the original character of the Old Ionian Poseidon. He was 
perhaps the guardian and guiding divinity, who subdues the earth for the 
use of men and directs them in their work (like Herakles). 12 Hence at 
Athens Poseidon-Erec.htheus was a natural and official identification. 

In J.H.S.y 1918, p. 183, three of the four tribes at Iconium are described: 

(1) Augusta the tribe of Zeus, the supreme god Augustus, identified with 
Zeus ; (2) the tribe of Athena (Polias ?) ; (3) the tribe of Herakles, the 
toiling god, who makes the earth serviceable to men ; (4) is still unknown. 

Certainty is not yet attainable ; but a definite conjecture may stimulate 
criticism. We follow the order of Herodotus 13 : — 

(1) Geleontes (Dias) are the class of warriors, including the king of a 
conquering tribe : Gelan in Carian meant king : Gelanor was an old king of 
Argos : Zeus Geleon is the tribal god, i.e. Zeus Basileus. 

(2) Aigikoreis (Athenais) are the priests, wearing Athena's al<yi ? (as 
Euripides mentions). 

(3) Argadeis (Poseidonias) are the agriculturists : the name is connected 
with apyo?, field, and survives in the Turco-Anatolian village, Manarga (the 
field of Man or Men), near Antioch, that ‘ Phrygian city on the Pisidian 
frontier.' Derivative names, like Argilos, Argissa, etc. are wide-spread in the 
Aegean and Anatolian lands. 

(4) Hopletes (Hephaistias) are the makers of oirXa of all kinds. 

Fraser suggests that in Aigikoreis the second element may be connected 
with Korubantes. This reminds me that Luk(abas ?) Sdzdn on coins of 
Themissonion, a Phrygian town in the Pisidian frontier hill-country, may be 
a shorter expression for the full hieratic title Manes Daos Heliodromos Zeus 
(. J.R.S. , 1918, p. 145). In that case Luk(os) or Luk(abas) would correspond 
to Daos-Gdabos, the Wolf-god, while Sdzdn-Saoazos is the Sun-god, and Zeus 
the Greek title is added. 

William Mitchell Ramsay. 

[The Greek system of accentuation does not suit Anatolian words 
(J.R.S. , 1917, p. 266). In writing these words with Greek letters it might 
be better to use no accents. — W. M. R.] 


lt On the Peasant God, “the great moral 
figure ” in the early religion of Anatolia, see 
Luke the Physician and Other Studies in 
Re ligious History. 


13 The regular order was (according to 
Toepffer in Pauly-Wissowa, quoting as his 
authority Meier, de gentil. Att. 4) Geleontes, 
Argades, Aigikores, Hopletes. 
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ROMAN GARRISONS AND SOLDIERS IN ASIA MINOR. 

By W. M. RAMSAY and A. MARGARET RAMSAY. 

As the following notes are primarily concerned with the Roman 
Army in Asia Minor, and are not epigraphical, though based on 
epigraphical evidence, it is best to omit epigraphic texts and employ 
otherwise the space gained. Epigraphic texts will be published 
elsewhere, or are already published. 

It may be assumed that the cohorts concerned are likely to be 
milliariae , not quingenariae , as they were evidently widely scattered in 
detachments ( numeri or vexilla) over a very large country. A cohort 
nominally stationed at Iconium or at Ancyra would really be employed 
in small bodies over many parts of south-eastern or of northern 
Galatia, and milliariae were needed to cover the large district. They 
were all equitatae , as the evidence shows. 


I. COHORS I AUG. CYREN. EQ. (AT ANCYRA). 

On a bomos now in the Museum at Hadji Bairam (Temple of Rome 
and Augustus) : 1 . i on the capital, 2-13 on the shaft. 


Xoups 7rapo&£vra. 

Iv0a&£ xeiTat Koulvt. 

<&iki7ZTzi(xou) xoupaxoop 2a- 
ouaGpsix; orpaTtooTY]^ ycopTY)^ 7rpco- 

5 ty]<; AuyouoTY]*; Kupy]- 
vaba)<; (jtouttsvSlco [v 
xa'* Aouxtcx; OuaXipioc, Oua- 


Xyj£ 6 a§sAcp6<; ocutou cnrpaTico- 
ty]^ L7T7rsu^ yc!>pTY)<; a[u- 
10 C7TOU7t£V§LCOV<V> ly . 

Mapxta AipuAta ’A0y]val[<; 

x]al 5 ApT£[X£L(TLa GUVfilOlC, 

[ xvy][xy](; yapiv. 


L. 3 is difficult. We assume simple haplography, (xou) xoupaxcop ; 
but an error of omission is possible, xoq lost before xoupaxcop. 
In the former case, Philippicus was the father of Quintus : in the 
latter, the soldier was named Q. Valerius Philippicus, inferring from 
his brothers name his nomen Valerius. The former alternative is 
preferable, as mention of the father was required by general custom. 
xoupaTcop is apparently curator cohortis , usually translated £mpisA7)Ty)<; 
(see Section 5). 1 (ttpoctlcoty]^ is squeezed in above 1 . 4, and the inser- 
tion makes the language awkward. 

Cohors I Aug. Cyrenaica was evidently stationed at Ancyra, and 


1 Kovp&TUp 'Laovad pevs cannot be taken as taken as an abbreviation of <$i\nnriKov : the 

curator civitatis Savatrensium. A soldier could not abbreviation should not end with iota except in 

hold so high an office at home. < l't\i7r7rt cannot be such a case as I for TotfAios. 
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recruited from Prov. Galatia, in which was the Lycaonian city 
Savatra. DaouaGpsu^ renders domo Savatra (or -tris). The inscription 
is probably older than Hadrian, near the end of Trajan’s reign. 
About a.d. 1 15 Cappadocia was separated from Galatia and made a 
consular province, while Galatia remained praetorian, as it had been 
before 72 (or 74), when Cappadocia was added to Galatia to form the 
double consular province Galatia-Cappadocia. The cohors was then 
transferred from Ancyra to Cappadocia, and a detachment of its 
mounted troopers was available against the Alani, sufficient numbers 
being left for garrison duty. It is quite probable that part was left 
also in Galatia. In Galatia, a praetorian province, there was never 
any legion, but only auxilia. Coh. I Aug. Cyren. was certainly 
equitata , and probably milliaria . 

Valens is probably the Latin rendering of a Lycaonian name 
meaning ‘ strong, vigorous 9 : similarly Dolichos and Longus, the latter 
very common, are Greek and Latin renderings of a Pisidian name : 1 
so also Hiereus, as a personal name, renders Pappas. 2 

The intention of imperial policy was to hellenize Prov. Galatia 
rather than to encourage the use of Latin, as is evident from the 
nomenclature in north Galatia in the Roman period. The Gauls 
proper would probably have preferred Latin, but the imperial policy 
sought to produce homogeneity through the whole province, 3 and 
this could be better attained through Greek than through Latin. 
Hence the title Helladarch and the institution of the Koinon of Galatia 
(or the Galatai) mark the first century, while the second century 
exhibits meetings of the world-wide society of Artists and Athletes. 

Further difficulties are found in the unusual abbreviation of the 
praenomen and inadequate designation ( 11 . 2 and 3). Bad naming 
can be explained (not quite satisfactorily) as due to ignorance of Roman 
nomenclature : the ladies did not know how to express the names 
of the husbands. The Latin names of the two brothers were Q. et L. 
Valerii Valentes, sons of Philippicus. One brother is designated by 
praenomen alone, the other by the triple name. The inter-mixture 
of Greek and Latin in the family is noteworthy. Philippikos the 
father inhabited Savatra, a hellenized city, and bore a Greek name. 
The sons were Roman cives 4 : their nomen Valerius may possibly be 
derived from M. Valerius Italus leg . Aug . ( Galatiae ) at some un- 
certain date (C./.Z. hi, 253, which seems to have the style of an 
Ancyran early titulus, i.e., first century). The fact that the brothers 


1 Another rendering of the same name, perhaps, 
is evfi€yeOr t s in Monum. As. Min. Antiqua I, 
no. 194, repeated from Ath. Mitt ., 1888, p. 254, 
no. 65. The anagnostes there may be Appas, with 
a second name meaning ‘big.’ 

2 Strictly Pappas was the god, and papa meant 
‘ opium ’ : but both are often mis-spelt. 

3 7 ) A<rla rb ZOvos translates Provincia Asia : so 
Galatia. 


4 It is of course possible, by pressing to an ex- 
treme the view about Greek ignorance of propriety in 
Roman nomenclature, to maintain that Philippicus 
was also a Roman, [Q.?] Valerius Phil., father of Q. 
and L. ; and that the eldest son ought to have been 
described as Q. Valerius Q. ? f. Valens, but is 
erroneously styled K ovivr. in pure 

Greek style. Valerius Valens, praef. classis Misen., 
C.I.L. A, 3336, belongs to the reign of Gordian. 
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were both buried in one grave at Ancyra suggests either that they 
received civitas before honesta missio for some unexplained reason 
(which suits the fact that their periods of service were only 21 and 
13 years), 1 or that, after honesta missio with civitas for themselves and 
wife and children, they continued to reside in Ancyra : the second 
supposition is hardly allowable, as their service is too short. 

Saoua0p£u<; is an excellent example of t changing to 0 under the 
influence of the following p. The name of the town is always Savatra 
or Soatra, but the ethnic is more liable to change than the town name. 

The connexion between Savatra in north Lycaonia and Ancyra 
was close. In C./.G., 4034, Tantalos, son of Tantalos, and Sokos 
his son, SaouocTpsu;, erected an inscription in honour of Ti. (Julius) 
Severus, about a.d. 155 at Ancyra. Severus was of royal and tetrar- 
chical descent, 2 and is described by Aelius Aristides as of resolute 
character and proud (uiJwjXis Tpo7rou<;, p. 505 : cp. also 523, 525, 
527-529). The two Savatreis speak of him as friend and benefactor, 
but they omit his royal descent, which is revealed by another grateful 
dedicant in C./.G., 4033 (compare Aristides, avY)p xal gaXoc t&v 

yvcopLpicov). 

That a detachment of Coh . /. Cyren . eq. was stationed at Iconium 
at some time, whether on regular or on occasional service, may 
be gathered from the following small monument, seen there in 
1904 ; since then it has probably been built into some wall. On an 
altar, above a defaced figure of a horseman to right : 

S7upY]<; cl KopY)val'xY)[<; 3 

The letters are good, though not by a very experienced hand. There 
is a small space between 2 and II, but nothing was cut there. 

Probably the intention was to make a fuller record of the vow 
of the cohort ; but either the lapicida tired of the work, or he 


1 It is quite possible that they were of a good 

provincial family : to serve as a soldier was no 

disgrace for such a family (see Sections II-IV). 

2 airo ( 3 a<ri\eo>v kcli Terpapx&v- The identifica- 
tion of this Ti. (Iulius) Severus ( C.I.G . 4034, 
I.G.R.R . iii, 175, Dittenberger O.G.I.S. 543) with 
the Severus of Aelius Aristides, and even the reading 
of his name, are matters of much controversy : see 

Groag’s important article on C. Iulius Severus in 
P.-W. x, 3 1 1 sqq. We follow Waddington, who takes 
the opening Tc of Hamilton as correct : Domas- 
zewski read II, but the top stroke is probably as 
Hamilton saw it a century ago. Mommsen, Groag 
and Dittenberger correct to IT, and understand 
T(aiov) T(otfXiov). That he should be named by 
praenomen and cognomen in the Angora inscription 
is not unlikely ; but that I should be for T(otfAioi') 
is improbable. The topic cannot be treated here. 
An inscription later than Waddington’ s time has 
been ignored in the articles of Keil ( Hermes xxv, 
316) and of Schmid {Rhein. Mus. xlviii, 79). The 
name T 1. TotfXios came into the family from 


Tiberius, who was by adoption a Julius ; and this 
is an important date, inasmuch as Ti. Iulius Severus 
and Ti. Iulius Sauromates indirectly attest the 
attention which Tiberius devoted to the east and 
north-east of the Empire. The tendency is to 
regard C. Iulius C. f. Severus, cos . sujf. in 155, as 
son of this man, whose name is therefore read as 

r. I. instead of T 1. (the distinction of the father 
helped the son’s career) ; but this is precarious. 
We stand by Hamilton’s reading and regard 
C. Iulius Severus, cos. 155, as a relative of the 
distinguished Severus, whose influence would be 
used to aid a nephew as well as a son. Groag 
rightly accepts the identification of this Ti. Severus 
with the proconsul mentioned by Aristides, which 
is denied by some. 

3 Assuming that the omission of Aug. in this case 
is not essential, but is due to carelessness of a 
Greek about exact Roman designation. Cohors I 
Cyren. was stationed in Upper Germany (see P.-W. 

s. v. Cohors , col. 277). 
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continued it lower down below the figure of the horseman, which 
shows that the cohort was equitata . There is no sign of an y continu- 
ation, but the surface is in a bad condition. 

II. ALA I AUG. GEM. COLONORUM (AT ICONIUm). 

This is a long epitaph of quite unusual interest, copied in 1901 
and 1904 at a wayside khan, called Kutu-Delik or Dibi-Delik, at the 
southern and western end of a pass that leads over Boz Dagh, eight 
hours east of Iconium, towards Ak-Serai (Garsaoura, Colonia 
Archelais). There was here a village of some importance called 
Salarama : the name originally was doubtless Sal-amara (cp. rege(o)- 
Salamara ap. Hieroclem, beside Lake Askania not far from Buldur. 
That lake is still called Adji-Tuz-Giol, Bitter-Salt-Lake, the transla- 
tion of the ancient name). 

The inscription, in clear, good letters suiting a first-century date, is 
published by Professor Callander (who also copied it in 1906) in 
Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces , p. 171. 1 The relative words 
for our purpose are 

r. ’Atccovios Oipfjio<; CTpaTeuafapisvo^ 8- 
£xa8apX7]<; EiXy)<; KoXcov&v xod 6[7 ttloov 

Ala I Aug . Gem. Colonorum was stationed in Prov. Cappadocia as 
late as c. a.d. 413, when it was posted at Chiaca in Armenia (Not. 
Dign, Or .), and it is mentioned among the Cappadocian troops by 
Arrian Ect. 1. 

The military service of C. Aponius Firmus can be placed in the 
last years of the first century, as the family history is now fairly well 
established by comparison of two other inscriptions. 

Firmus, after serving full time as a soldier (private) and decurio 
and optio of Ala I Aug. Gem. Colonorum , settled at Salamara, a dry, 
barren frontier-village of Iconian territory, but retained his Iconian 
citizenship, as Iconium was eO <yovcpxta[AsvY). 

The nomen Aponius, and the date, suggest that he took his Roman 
name from the well-known Aponius Saturninus, who had some 
Anatolian connexion as proconsul of Asia, and who may perhaps 
have been leg. Aug . prov. Galat . before he went over to the side of 
Vespasian in a.d. 69 and attained a place in history. Saturninus was 
cos. suff. under Nero (unknown year) and procos. Asiae (unknown 
year). The interval between the offices was generally about 10 years 
at that period, and his proconsulship, therefore, was not later 
than 77-78 : the next two years are filled by post-Neronian consuls. 

The wife of Firmus was named Visellia ; this nomen occurs so 

1 In 1.8 read top kcltm olkov , in the lower in the will of Aponius. Sometimes the lower 
(underground, elsewhere Kar&yaiov ) chamber a chamber was under, sometimes on, the ground, and 
place may be given to those who shall be designated sometimes actually above the ground in a vault. 
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often in widely scattered parts of the province that it must be taken 
from some Roman official (probably governor) of the united provinces 
Galatia and Cappadocia. His son (or even grandson), C. Aponius 
Crispus, was duumvir of Colonia Aelia Iconiensis, as appears from an 
inscription which has been carried from Salarama a few miles towards 
Iconium to Sindjirli Khan (published in part by Sterrett E.J. 
no. 254) 1 

r. * A7T7ra)VLO^( ! ) Kpianoc, S[uavSpt,x6^ KoX. 

Elxovlou xai AiXia Aa8a Y) y[ovY) auvou II. 

AlXlco ’IouXiavcp TetfioOsco uico, v[ 9 ) vs au- 
vou yuvaixl [xvy][xy]^ yaptv* ouSs [aXXco vivl 
££e<rrai siaxofiiaOvivai crop[6v 7 tXy)v 'Amzcti- 
viou xal A18& yuvatxa vo[u TljjioOsou. 

This epitaph needs to be published in full, as Sterrett saw only 
part of it. It attests the low standard of the Greek spoken by even a 
leading family in Iconium in the second century. In 11 . 3-4 auvou 
(or auvou) refers to Aponius and not to his son. In 1 . 4 the construc- 
tion is extremely clumsy. The two parents did not make the tomb 
primarily for themselves, 2 because the mother was dead when the 
grave was dedicated, but Crispus made it for his son and his own 
wife, also for himself and his son’s wife (both still living). 

The son of Crispus the duumvir, P. Aelius Julianus Timotheos, 
took Hadrian’s name and was doubtless born while Hadrian was still 
living, say about a.d. 130. 3 Crispus was one of the early colonial magis- 
trates. Now the first duumvir , about 136, was M. Ulpius Pomponius 
Superstes (son of M. Ulpius Pomponius Valens, who evidently 
obtained the civitas between 98 and ioi). 4 Aponius Crispus, then, was 
duumvir about 137-140. C. Aponius Firmus was probably father (or 
uncle) of Crispus, as we shall see from the family history ; and his 
military service was in the later years of the first century. A soldier, 
even in caligata militia , was an eminent figure in a provincial city or 
colonia . The name is spelt Apponius by Crispus. 

The family was small, and all members who are mentioned in this 
inscription possess the grave-right, Aponius Crispus himself, his 


1 In 1901 we copied a part to the right of what 

Sterrett saw : it was hidden by masonry. The 

form of omega makes the distinction between 
and 0 difficult : we follow our copy made on the 
margin of Sterrett. 

2 In 1 . 4 the intention is ‘ it shall not be lawful 
for any other to have his sarcophagus carried into 
the grave chamber ’ : this right was a legal property. 
The proper custom, very often observed, was that 

the wedded pair should make a tomb for themselves 
as soon as the husband became oiuodecnrdrrjs. So 
long as he was living with his father and was, 

therefore, under the authority of his father as head 
of the family, the family-tomb was open to him and 


his wife ( vv/JL<f>r ) ), unless for some reason they were 
excluded formally : see note on page 1 86. 

3 The assumption of the reigning Emperor’s 
name by a new civis was permitted (i) when a 
provincial took praenomen and nomen from the 
Emperor and cognomen from the governor of the 
province (probably a higher honour than, what 
was also a common practice, taking praenomen and 
nomen from the governor and retaining the original 
name as cognomen ), and (ii) when the son of a civis , 
as here, takes at birth the Emperor’s praenomen and 
nomen. Collection and comparison of instances 
might show the cause in such cases. 

4 Pomponius Bassus governed Galatia a.d. 95-101. 
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deceased son, his wife (deceased mother of Timotheos), and Dido 
wife of Timotheos (still living). An y daughters who marry lose the 
right. 1 Dido is the feminine of the common Lycaonian name Didas or 
Deidas, and Dida also is used as the fern. form. 

Sala(ram)a, Sala(mar)a, justifies its name, as brackish wells are 
frequently found in that district, whose water sheep drink, but not 
human beings : it is said locally that the saltish water improves the 
wool of sheep. 

It may be regarded as certain that Roman citizenship was needed 
as a qualification for the duumvirate of a Roman colonia , even for such 
a colonia as Iconium, which was founded by Hadrian with no settle- 
ment of Roman coloni , but merely styled colonia as a mark of higher 
dignity among provincial cities. Aponius Crispus therefore inherited 
the civitas ; and, as is evident, he belongs to a later generation of this 
Iconian family than Aponius Firmus. 

The occasion when Iconium was raised in dignity is connected 
with the re-organisation of provincial administration. Hadrian 
created the triple eparchy Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria towards the end 
of his reign. This was not considered as a single province, but as an 
aggregation of three provinces under one governor ; and the Koinon 
of the Lycaonians, which was now created, was confined to Lycaonia 
and not intended as a device to unify the triple eparchy (as the Koinon 
of Galatia had been created to unify that heterogeneous province). 
Iconium now became the metropolis of one-third of the triple 
eparchy, and its higher dignity was marked by the title and honour 
of a colonia . 

The family of the Aponii is known also from an inscription found 
at Kara Eyuk, seven hours south of Iconium. The letters are good, 
but ornate and late : a date towards the end of the second century is 
suitable. It mentions another Iconian Aponius, who had served as 
decurio in the same ala on the outskirts of Iconian territory (as in 
Salamara above). 

r. 5 A7ccovi|ocv6<; Zco|raxTpo<; | [T. ?] ’A7ro!m]ov Aovyov tov 7raTs|pa 

aTpaTsu|(7a(jL£vov | &£xa&apjx7)v EDaj<; | KoXcovcov | av£crTY)a£V | (i,vy](r)Q<; | yapiv. 

This inscription was omitted accidentally by Cronin (who copied it 
along with Wathen) in J.H.S. 1902-1903. It completes the evidence 
that the ala was closely connected with Iconium. The Aponii were 
evidently a family of soldiers, from generation to generation, and 
their graves are found on the outskirts of the large territory of 
Iconium. They were Greek-speaking, and never adopted Latin as 
their home-speech, even though they gave a magistrate to the Colonia 
Iconium. 


1 A married daughter passes to her husband’s in itself natural in the society of the country and 
family as vtjfX(f)7), and shares the family rights as to period, 
burial : that is shown by many inscriptions, and is 
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C. Aponius Longus was in the next generation after Crispus ; 
his son takes the nomen in the form of Aponianns (degenerating from 
strict Roman custom), and is wholly grecized as Sopatros. 

Perhaps a detachment of this ala was stationed at Perga, where 
an optio is mentioned ( C.I.G . 4342 b), L. Rutilius Varus. A praefectus 
at Perga is also mentioned ; but he was in militia equestris , and his 
occurrence forms no proof that the ala was stationed in Pamphylia. 

The name Aponius remained long in use at Iconium, and is almost 
confined to that city (so far as our experience goes). It occurs also 
in Sterrett E.J. no. 198 (Konia), in the derived form as at Kara 
Eyuk. The name is clear in -his copy, though he conjectures 
’Avtcoviocvo^. ’Aicomavcx; Aovysivo[u yXuxuT|a]TY) OuyocTpi. aurou | 

yapiv. 

Aponianus Sopatros, son of Aponius Longus, belongs to the same 
stage as Aponianos Longinus in respect of the grecization of a family 
which had assumed a Latin name, yet always used Greek as the 
domestic language. 

Eburenus was another Iconian family (Cronin, J.H.S . xxii (1902), 
p. 123 sq.), known for several generations as important and as using 
Latin occasionally. The name never passed into Roman nomenclature, 
and is certainly of Lycaonian and Anatolian origin (cp. Boura, 
Anaboura, etc.). Ancharenus also is Lycaonian, and unknown 
to P.I.R. 

III. COHORS I RAET. (MILL.) EQ. (ANCYRA ?) 

Among the Cappadocian troops Arrian ( Ect . I) mentions Raetians 
of Cohorts I and IV. After the separation of Cappadocia from 

Galatia about a.d. 115, either Cohort I was moved to the eastern 

frontier or detachments from it were scattered over both provinces. 
Another Coh. I Raetorum , stationed in Raetia, was probably not 
equitata ; for horsemen were not so much needed in Raetia as on the 
wide plains of Galatia and Cappadocia (though the Euphrates line 
is in parts mountainous). Cohors IV Raet. eq . was stationed at 
Analiba in Armenia Minor (Prov. Cappadocia) about 400 {Not. 
Dign. Or) 1 Cohors I was milliaria , for it was commanded by a 
tribune (see below). 

It may be expected that traces of this Cohort may be found 

at Ancyra, as was the case with Coh. I Aug. Cyren. eq. The 

Cohort was closely connected with other parts of Asia Minor. 
A special recruiting ground for this cohort was Eumenetici Campi of 
Prov. Asia. It is not usual that Asia should serve as a recruiting 
ground, but there were special reasons in this case. The wide plain 
of the Maeander, about Seiblia (Soublaion), 2 Eumeneia and Peltae, 


1 Another Cohors IV Raet., probably distin- but Seiblia struck coins. Many such komai were 

guished as not eq., was stationed in Moesia Superior. raised to be coin-striking poleis : see Rostovtzeff 

2 Soublaion was an imperial estate at one time ; Social and Economic History, p. 171. 
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is extremely well suited for horse-breeding ; and even as late as 
1880 to 1907 the horses of this region were still noted. 1 Since 
wagons came into general use for transport, less attention is paid to 
horse-breeding, and the results are lamentable. 

The following soldiers of the Eumenian district are mentioned in 
our records ( C.B.Phr . Ch. X. nos. 209-217) : C. Iuventius Rufus, 
soldier ; Q. Vibius Rufus, veteran ; M. Seius Demagoras, veteran ; 
C. Julius Myrtilos, veteran, senator; [C. ?] Julius Papias, brasix;, 
armorum custos coh . I Raet . ; Ilus Gemelus eques , armorum 

custos (Latin); T. ? Flavius Diodorus, soldier; P. ? Aelius ? 
Faustianus, trib. coh . 1 Raet . ; (T. ? Aelius ?) Antoninus, coh . I Raet . 
These recruits are in two cases 2 (mounted) soldiers of coh . I Raet . 
That was so, perhaps, in all cases. All but one are Greek speaking. 
The nomina of these soldiers, who had all evidently returned home 
after service and honesta missio , show their date. Two are Julius ; 
three non-imperial; 3 one Latin-speaking, Ilus Gemel(l)us [where 
Ilus is perhaps the rare praenomen Iullus (Augustan)] ; one Flavius ; 
one [P.] Aelius (Hadrian) ; one Antoninus ; six are probably of 
cent. I, three of cent. II. These soldiers were stationed in detach- 
ments ( numeri or vexilla ) over Asia Minor. 

IV. A FAMILY OF ANATOLIAN SOLDIERS. 

Before proceeding to describe the legionary centurions stationed 
at cities of Asia Minor, it will be right to mention a family of soldiers 
from Savatra, one of whom was a centurion not stationed in Asia 
Minor. He served his time in the West, and returned to his domus : 
this case illustrates by contrast the Savatran soldiers in Section I. 
His father, a primipilaris , T. Servaeus Sabinus, had died at Savatra. 
His monument, made by his son, has the epitaph between two 
tropaea of the usual type (see Cronin in J.H.S. , xxii, 1902, p. 372, 
no. 145 : it was again copied by us in 1904). 

Tito Servaeo Sabino 4 Sabinus <leg. VI Viet, 

p.p., donato omnibus patri suo fecit, 

donis, L. Servaeus 

The dona of a centurion or pr. pil. were torques , armittae, phalerae, 
corona ( Berlin Sitzungsber . 1903, p. 819. C./.Z. Ill 10224 ; VI 3580, 
3584 ; X 3886 ; XI 390, 391, 5992 ; XIV 3612), and also hasta pura 
(see Dessau, I nscr. Lat . Sel . no. 2638 — gained by a primus pilus ). 
The service and regiment are not mentioned by the son ; but the date 
about a.d. 50-60 can be determined. The monument was erected 

1 We used horses bought there several times, last 3 C. Iuventius Rufus probably took his nomen 

in 1907. from P. Iuventius Celsus, who governed Galatia 

2 Faustianus was tribune of a cohort, and his case 161-4 or earlier : he was cos . ord. in 164. Rufus was 

would prove nothing, as he might be doing his his native name, probably the Latin rendering of a 
equestres militiae, name meaning i red.’ 
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about ioo, when the son, after a long course of good service, returned 
to Savatra and made the grave for his father (as follows from the next 
inscription). Perhaps the son found his father still living : perhaps he 
made the monument in his father’s honour some time after his death, 
as he seems not to have known what his father’s service was. 

This same L. Servaeus Sabinus appears in another inscription, 
found close by the first, and copied by us at Savatra (Yali-Baiyat) in 
1904, on the pedestal of a statue. 

Lucio Servaeo [Sa- 
bino < Leg. VIII His- 
panae <Leg. Ill Au[g. 

<Leg. VI Victricis 
statuam ex testamjento. 

In 1 . 2 there is an error of the lapicida (which is always a rare 
occurrence), VIII HIS instead of VIIII HIS : the letters were cut 
by a Greek-speaking workman, who did not know the meaning. 
Legio IX Hispana is meant, which was serving in Britain at that time. 

L. Servaeus Sabinus returned to Savatra, a veteran in service, 
centurion in three different legions. There he died, and a statue was 
erected to him according to his will. Doubtless the expense was 
defrayed by money left in the will, and the statue was erected nominally 
by the city (a line is lost at the top). 

It is contrary to the rule of the service that this native of Savatra 
should serve only in Western provinces. The explanation is that in his 
earlier service, before he became a centurion, he was acquainted with 
C. Caristanius Fronto, of Pisidian Antioch, who went about 75-79 
to command Leg. IX Hisp. serving in Britain, 1 and that the noble 
C. Caristanius took with him a good soldier of his own province, 
who had already served with him. On the pedestal of Servaeus’s 
statue no service below the centurionate is mentioned ( caligata 
militia being omitted, as was usual) ; but obviously he had been a 
private soldier and fought his way up. Further, the conjecture is 
forced on us that Servaeus attracted Caristanius’s notice as a good 
soldier or under-officer, when the latter was praef. alae I Bosp . 
(Syria or Egypt), or in one of his earlier militiae equestres , and that as 
legatus he took with him Servaeus, and appointed him centurion of his 
own Leg. IX Hisp. After that, Servaeus became centurion of 
Leg. Ill Aug. in Africa, and finally of Leg. VI Victrix in Germany. 
Each centurionate was a step higher, but he never became primus 
pilus , as his father had been. 

The nomen Servaeus was perhaps taken from a legatus of Galatia, 
C. Servaeus Fuscus Cornelianus (C./.L. VIII 11028), according tO' 
Mommsen ad loc . : for Gal(atiae) others prefer Gal[liae A]- 

1 The n/rsus honor um of C. Caristanius was published by Cheesman in J.R.S. hi, p. 260 sqq. 
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q[u]it[aii]i c [a e ] 3 but the occurrence of the nomen at Savatra, and of 
Cornelia at Ancyra, and Corneliana at Amaseia, favour Mommsen’s 
restoration. 1 Another Servaeus, praetorius , was comes Qermanici in 
Oriente (Tacitus Ann . VI, 7) : he conquered Commagene and was 
condemned as a friend of Seianus. The cognomen Sabinus was probably 
taken from Flavius Sabinus, a famous member of the imperial family, 
when the father received the civitas . Leg. VI Victr. was moved to 
Eboracum about 1 22-1 25. L. Servaeus had finished his service 
before that date. 

1 Other Servaei have such cognomina or additional Rufina. Of these Potitus, Rufinus, Firmus, Statiana, 
nomina as Amicus, Potitianus, Firmus, Honoratus, Valerius, Honoratus, occur as names in the Province 
Innocens, Flavia, Statiana, Valeriana, Novella, Galatia. 
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By W. M. RAMSAY. 


Part II. 


III. Cohors I Raetorum (Cappadocia and Eumeneia). 

The following corrections and additions are required in Section 
III of this article ( J.R.S . xviii, p. 187, the last nine lines). Any 
reader is requested to delete the last nine lines, and to substitute 
the following. 

The important inscription published by Buckler and Calder in 
J.R.S. xvi, p. 74 shows that cohors I Sugambrorum 2 came from Moesia 
to Eumeneia somewhere about a.d. 130: apparently Eumeneia 

was the goal of this march, and vows became payable on arrival. 
It has elicited valuable comments from Atkinson (loc. cit .) and 
Ritterling (J.R.S. xvii, p. 28), who have, however, not exhausted the 
evidence. This coh. I Sug. quing. was intended to replace another 
cohort, which was moved up to the East, probably coh. I Raet. 

In the deleted article, as printed, the following points were stated. 

1 . Coh. I Raet. was stationed in Cappadocia about a.d. 131-6 

(Arrian) : this is the universally admitted basis of reasoning. 

2. The Eumeneian plain was a natural recruiting-ground for 
cavalry (including mounted infantry and archers, innoTo^oTca ). 3 
I add that the horse-breeding chaiacter of the plain is depicted on the 
rocks opposite Eumeneia at Sondurlu, on the south bank of the 
Maeander, in a relief which may be interpreted as representing the 
god in his car, making a progress (e£oSo£) through his lands, pre- 
ceded and followed by horsemen : the relief is earlier than Alexander 
the Great. MM. Legrand and Chamonard say that I considered 
the relief to be much earlier. I do not think that I printed that 


1 In a subject like this, where investigation is 
beginning, and the evidence is widely scattered, one 
is liable to omit some references to soldiers. I find 
a soldier of -coh. I Aug. Cyren. at Antiochia Colonia. 
Moreover, n a growing subject, hypotheses which 
cannot at present be proved may be offered to 
stimulate and guide further research. 

2 The photograph certifies Sygambrum (not 
Sugambrum , as the editors give) : it is obviously the 
Greek Xirydyu./Spuu' (* y ’ being used in Latin to 
represent Greek upsilon). 

3 The Circassians in the wide Uzun Yailas were 
great horse-breeders about 1880-1910 ; they 


brought the horses to Cilicia to winter. The horses 
were large, fine animals, suited for wealthy Pashas 
to drive for an hour or two every day, but not for 
hard work. Tchifteler at the springs of the 
Sangarios, an old Sultan’s estate, was devoted to 
horse-breeding in 1883, when Sterrett and I 
visited the place. The great plain of Morimene 
about Kir-Sheher (Mokissos) was devoted specially 
to camel-breeding in 1882-1886, and the plains 
of Proseilemmene to sheep and goats (as in ancient 
days) ; but I think that horses were bred there also 
in old time, as in Tyanitis. Cavalry recruiting- 
grounds may be expected in these districts. 
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opinion, but I may have expressed it to them, when I advised them to 
go to see the relief. At that time 1 was looking for very early dates, 
and erred in several cases owing to that idee fixe . 

This relief furnishes important evidence. 1 Already c. 400-350 b.c. 
the horses of Eumeneia were as excellent as about 1880-1907. 
MM. Legrand and Chamonard rightly recognise the Eumeneian 
horses as of Greek work ; but the car and its six-spoked wheel are 
not Greek. The monument may perhaps be assigned to some 
wandering sculptor, who found that Athens after 400 b.c. could not 
pay its artists, and emigrated. The horses are full of life, and in type 
they are similar to the one good breed of horses that was still common 
in Anatolia about 1880 to 1910, when travellers rode : this breed was 
small, beautifully shaped, able to stand hard work and long days of 
marching, with a spring of the tail that was said to be due to a touch 
of the Arab ; and they were often roan. On this Eumeneian relief 
the horses are of similar type. 

3. Eumeneian recruits ( exauctorati , inh crTpaTetas, 2 otarooTpocTsu- 
aajxsvoi) came home, resumed municipal life (one being a member 
of the Boule ), and were buried here. 

4. To the list of nine soldiers I add two omitted there — 

10. Aup. Atovucnoc, (TTp xticoty]^ xal perpavo^, and 

11. Aup. Mavvo<;, t7T7r£u<; aayiTrapis Spaxoavapt^. Also 

12. Aup. ’ApTspu&copos, published in J.R.S. xvi, p. 79, by Buckler 
and Calder. Of these twelve, five are described as veterans, and 
Aur. Mannos is described in a way implying that he also was retired. 3 * * 

5. All the twelve are cives, and it was assumed by me wrongly that 
they must all be veterans who had returned home, acquiring civitas 
only on missio honesta ; but this is true only before a.d. 212, whereas 
after 212 all Eumeneians had the civitas . Thus the question of date 
becomes important, which Ritterling evidently had in mind when he 
said ( loc . cit. p. 31, n. 5) 6 the three Greek inscriptions mentioning 
the I Raetorum furnish no evidence sufficient to fix their date.’ 
Of the six non-veterans, four retired later than 212, three having 
the abbreviated nomen 6 Aur(elius) ’ and one having the name 
‘ Antoninus,’ probably taken from Caracalla. 

Antoninus and Julius Papias were soldiers of coh . I Raet : a third, 
officer of the same regiment, was — AIONOA — NON, tribune of coh . VI 
Hisp. and coh. I Raet ., whom the Senate and people honoured, and 
who therefore must have been stationed at Eumeneia. Ritterling 
thought it probable that both coh . VI Hisp . and coh . I Raet. may have 


1 A photograph of the relief, made by my wife, 
was published by MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
in B.C.H. 1893, p. 39 ff., and a hand-drawing by 
her is in my C.B.Phr ., i. Part 2, p. 361. 

2 airb (TTparelas used after Severus. 

3 Aur. Mannos was a mounted archer ; such soldiers 

were useful in battle, but not in a peaceful province 

like Asia. He was of coh. Ill Ulp. Petraeor. sag. 


stationed in Cappadocia about 131-6 and in 
Armenia about 400. He returned home to Eu- 
meneia, did not marry and make a grave for wife and 
self, but was given a place in a friend’s grave. He 
was in the army about 300-350, and was attached 
to the ojficium of Castrius Constans (consular 
governor of Armenia). The governor of Phrygia 
Pacatiana was not a consularis, but a simple praeses. 
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been stationed there: I would conjecture that coh . VI Hisp. was 
stationed among the Tolistobogii at Sivri-Hissar. These two 
cohorts were probably both in Eastern service. There was a tendency 
to promote soldiers and officers in the equestrian cursus either in the 
East or in the West, and to avoid moving them to and fro between 
East and West. 1 Reasons for placing coh . VI Hisp. among the 
Tolistobogii will be stated in a later section. 

Probably this officer was trib. coh . 1 Raet. at Eumeneia. Previously 
he had been praef. coh . VI Hisp. quingenariae : the title ‘ tribunus ’ 
was loosely used by the Greek-speaking Eumeneians. The officer 
served in two cohorts in equestris militia , and had not yet been 
promoted to be tribunus leg. or praefectus alae . There are many 
cases where there are quattuor equest . militiae instead of the usual 
three. But his double service in a cohort was a promotion, first in a 
coh . quing. as praefectus , then in a coh . milliaria as tribunus . 

Veterans are often found in inscriptions of Anatolia — recruits who 
retired after twenty-five years’ (auxiliary) service and settled down to 
life at home. The soldier who was elected into the gerousia at Sebaste 
about a.d. q8 was evidently a retired soldier, who joined in the 
municipal and social life at home in maturer years (so also the ousipavo^ 
pouXsuTYj; C. Julius Myrtilos at Eumeneia — C.B. Phr ., no. 210) : 
veterans were distinguished personalities at home, and could marry 
into leading families, as examples show— see Section VIII. 

Additional evidence about the dates of some of the twelve soldiers 
can be gathered from the epitaphs. 2 * * * T. ’IooPsvtio^ 'Poucpo^ married 
Septimia Lucilla, whose name marks the third century. Very clear 
evidence results from C.B. Phr ., no. 218. The epitaph of Aur. 
Dionysios, veteran, reveals that be had been stationed, and was in 236 
buiied, at Eumeneia. He, while a soldier, joined with his brother 
Strato in making a grave for themselves ; the inset iptions on the 
heroon fortunately can be restored ; Dionysios was at that time 
not a civis 9 but he was at Eumeneia — i.e. his regiment was stationed 
there. Later, he received missio honesta and civitas and became 
first M. Aurelius, and later briefly Aur. Dionysios. Here it is evident 
that Aur(elius) was his nomen , not 6 a sort of praenomenf a phrase 


1 This was only a tendency, not a rule ; the roads 
must not be crowded with soldiers on their way to 
new posts. In the senatorial cursus , on the other 
hand, the service was frequently changed from 
East to West, and from West to East. Statius gives 
an interesting account of the wide experience of his 
father’s pupils at his school for sons of the nobility 
and gentry at Naples (Silv. V. 3). 

2 The use of /3 for Latin V favours, but does not 

prove, later date, overpavdss occurs three times, 
fierpavos once (in the case of Aur. Dionysios) : but 

the evidence from spelling is dubious. Fines on 

tombs are small in early epitaphs, and grow larger 

later, owing probably to depreciation in the value 


of the coinage. Iuventius Rufus names a fine of 
2,500 payable to the fiscus : also C. Julius Myrtilus, 
Q. Vibius Rufus (fiscus) and Antoninus. FI. Dio- 
dorus has 5,000 payable to the tamieion — the Roman 
aerarium (as in the province of Asia), or the 
Eumeneian treasury : the form of 4 > in this case 
suggested to me a third-century date (see note in 
C.B. Phr., no. 217). There is a certain probability, 
as Ritterling says, that of the twelve some of those 
whose corps is not mentioned belonged to coh. I 
Raet. Often the regiment to which soldiers in 
Asia Minor belonged is not mentioned : they are 
simply (TTparicoTcu or overpavol. Ritterling is 
certainly right in the case of Aur. Dionysios. 
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often used 1 : he probably finished his 25 years’ service about 200-210, 
and was born about 166. Strato did not become a civis 9 but is in 
a.d. 236 mentioned as Strato simply : this implies that he died before 
212. In 236 he is mentioned by Aur. Justa, wife of Aur. Dionysios, 
as dedicating the tomb to her husband, but only because he, Strato, 
according to the superscription, had shared in making it. Why, then, 
does his name not appear on this monument, as buried in his own 
tomb ? Either M. Paris and myself both failed to observe that there 
was a fourth inscription on side D , 2 or, more probably, Strato married 
and made a special tomb foi himself and his wife, as was the customary 
mark of respect and duty to a wife . 3 Strato still, however, retained 
legal ownership in this heroon ; and this is acknowledged by his 
sister-in-law. 

Again, it is evident that Justa married Dionysios while still a 
private soldier , 4 before he became a civis ; and she probably received 
the civitas and nomen along with him at his missio . This, again, proves 
that he was living at Eumeneia as a soldier of a regiment stationed 
there ; for Justa states her birth-citizenship. She was a citizen of 
Sebaste and Bria, neighbouring cities to Eumeneia, which have both 
retained their names till the present day as Sivasli (made to look 
Turkish by the Turkish ending -li) and Burgas . 5 She was a citizen 
of two ttoXs^, a rare distinction for a woman : she mentions this in 
the epitaph, for the epitaph was a legal document, recording the 
ownership of property ; and often it is stated that a copy was deposited 
in the archives. The legal precision and completeness of this document 
are remarkable ; they justify the inferences we have drawn and form 
a safe basis for further reasoning. Justa inherited double citizenship 
from her father ; and he doubtless received the honour as a victorious 
athlete. That was the common way : politeia might also be earned 
by making a gift to another city, i.e. by becoming a ktistes , but that 
would be in this case improbable — for people more often made gifts to 
their own city, not to other cities. Now Bria was a very small town, 
which struck few coins and is not likely to have celebrated games, 
whereas Sebaste was a richer place with more abundant coinage : it 
foundeda gerousia about a.d. 98, and the list of entrants is preserved. 
The games at Sebaste are mentioned in another inscription of 
Eumeneia — J.R.S. xvi, p. 81 (the confirmation there desiderated is 
now supplied). The father of Justa was originally Bpiavo^ : he won 
prizes at Sebaste and was admitted as SsPoccjttjvoc. 


1 There is much to say about the abbreviated 
nomen Aur., which became common and character- 
istic about 212 after Caracalla’s action, and 
remained in use for several generations. There is 
high probability that the name in the form ‘ Aur.’ 
with a cognomen dates a.d. 212-300. Here is not 
the place to discuss this matter, which has occupied 
my attention since J.H.S. 1883, p. 30. 

2 I examined the stone with the utmost care. 


3 Strato became oiKod€<nr 6 r 7 )s which involved the 
construction of a heioon. 

4 yvv ■i/ A iovvgIov, Aip. Aiovvcr'ap r(p dvbpL 

5 Berga (Burgas), the original form, giving origin 
to Perga, (adj. Ilpeua, as at Perga Pamph. on coins, 
i.e. llpeiya Idvacrora, where y was softened to 
English y ) : with ethnic II peiyyvr), II peifyvr) (i.e. 
II p€Ldy 7 ]V 7 j). 
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It is, therefore, certain that, as Ritterling says, coh. I Raet . was 
stationed in the Eumeneian region during the third century, and 
probably earlier. A garrison may be expected there, both to regulate 
the reciuiting (an evident necessity) and to be at hand to maintain 
the imperial hold on (1) the large estates of Seiblia (to 2ou(3Xaiov) 
the Hyrgaletic plain and Motella, (2) the Lykos valley with its many 
cities, and (3) Apameia ; perhaps also (4) Bria, (5) Sebaste and 
(6) Akmonia. We find evidence of soldiers at Hyrgaleia, Akmonia, 
Apameia, Sebaste, which all lie in easy communication with the 
Eumeneian plain : one may fairly add the Pentapolis of Phrygia, 
though no military evidence has yet been found there. 

One of the three Asian legati resided both at Prymnessos and at 
Eumeneia (Waddington, no. 1707 ; Buckler and Calder in J.R.S. 
xiv, p. 73) : Akmonia was probably another seat of the same legatus 
( J.H.S. , 1883, p. 416), and the three cities indicate the probable extent 
of his authority. Another legatus had his principal seat at Ephesus, 
with troops under his command (Ritterling, loc . cit ., after Keil in 
Jahreshefte , xvii, 194 ff.) : under his charge were at least the Hermus 
and Cayster valleys. The seat of the third Asian legatus may have 
been either at Stratonicea Cariae, with charge of the whole southward 
part of the province, or at Cyzicus with authority over the Helles- 
pontus, the Troad, and the Kaikos and Rhyndakos valleys. 1 This 
hypothesis regarding the seat and limits of troops under Asian legati 
is merely suggested to aid further investigation. The range of authority 
of the legatus at Ephesus depends on that of the third legatus. 

Ritterling shows that coh. I Raet. was not in Armenia towards 
a.d. 400 (Not. Dign. Or. xxxviii) ; but it may have been in Cappadocia, 
and the page relating to Cappadocia is lost. Diocletian made Armenia 
(formerly part of Cappadocia) a separate province. The cohort was 
kept permanently in the East. In a.d. 70 cohors 1 Raetorum may 
possibly have been included in the 5 Iou§at*x6<; axpaTo^ under the 
command of Ti. Julius Alexander : Tacitus (Ann. xv, 28) mentions 
that he was ordered to be ‘ minister bello ’ to Corbulo in a.d. 63, 
which, as Mommsen (C.I.L. iii, 6809, p. 1241) interprets, means that 
he was praefectus exercitus Cappadocici and adiutor to Corbulo. 2 * 
From a.d. 17 to 70 Cappadocia was governed by a procurator Augusti 
(equestrian) ; and, as a procurator could hardly command the soldiers 
needed in Cappadocia (a frontier -province), it is to be presumed that 
alongside of him there was an officer charged with the general command 
of the various troops in the province (praefectus exercitus qui est in 
Cappadocia ; cp. C.I.L. iii, 6809 — praef. ex. qui est in Aegypto). 


1 The latter is much the more probable. His 
seat may have been more central ; or it may have 
been even at Pergamos. Caria would naturally 
belong to the Ephesian district. 

2 Corbulo was not, strictly speaking, legatus of 

Cappadocia (as he is called sometimes) : he was 


sent to the East to command in the widespread war, 
and orders were sent to governors and praefecti and 
procuratores (mentioned last) of the provinces there 
to obey his orders : he was the maior potestas in the 
East generally. He was doubtless leg. Aug. ; but 
his province was the East, not Cappadocia alone. 
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Probably coh. I Raet . was included in the exercitus Cappadocicus and 
went with Ti. Alexander when he was sent to the exercitus Judaicus ; 
this is a reasonable conjecture to guide investigation. Then it would 
naturally return ; but, as two legions were now sent to Cappadocia, 
it may have gone to Eumeneia, where it probably was till about 130. 
Then it was moved to Cappadocia about 130 and replaced by coh . I 
Sugambrorum at Eumeneia. It came back to Eumeneia before 200, 
and was there during the third century at least. 

The period 70-74 was marked by many changes. Cappadocia 
became a centre of frontier power (including Armenia). The hold of 
the Emperors on senatorial Asia also needed to be strengthened : 
two legions in Cappadocia made it safe to send one cohort back into 
Asia. Agai'ii under Hadrian movements of troops in the East are 
marked. Mr. Atkinson rightly emphasises this. The Jewish War 
towards the end of Hadrian’s reign was a symptom. To this period 
I would refer (1) the movement of coh. VI praet . which was at Nysa 
in transitu (eastwards) under an officer bearing Trajan’s name, 
who gave him civitas ; (2) the movement of coh. I Sugambrorum from 
Moesia £0 Eumeneia ; (3) the movement of coh. I Raet. to Cappadocia. 
In Asia Prov. many facts point to an increase of soldiers during the 
second century as compared with the first. 

Conjectural History of Cohors I Raetorum : 

(1) In Cappadocia, a.d. 17-70 ; 

(2) at Eumeneia, a.d. 70-130 ; 

(3) in Cappadocia about a.d. 130-136 (Arrian) ; 

(4) in Eumeneia from about 200 onwards. 
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